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N LOOK TO YOUR SHOES! 


HEN Pro- 
fessor Joe | 
Choynski 
| spent a few 
weeks at 
Aai Roycroft, | 
incidentally giving daily read- 
ings from the writingsof Ibsen, 
among other things he said : 
“Lookee, my boy ! When you 
walk, see to it that you are 
rightly shod. You must have 
shoes that are neither too tight 
nor too loose. You must have 
heels that are not too flat nor 
too high. It is a matter of 
anatomy and foot-ease. 
* When training for my de- 
bates, my principal exercise 
was walking, right out on the 
good old Open Road — a bunch 
of us — five, ten, fifteen, twenty 
miles and back. 
“Walking is man's natural Joe Choynski and Fra Elbertus discussing old times 
exercise. But look to your 
shoes.” @ So says Joe Choynski, and Joe, he knows. Joe is forty-five and “‘fit” yet. 
@ Look to your shoes and you look to your health. Well-being traces to the feet. 
Your views on politics, religion, disarmament, good roads, and all the great 
questions of the day reflect the condition of your underpinning. 
If you would bs at peace with yourself and your neighbor, look to your shoes! 
It is essential that your sole-mates be on good terms with your pedals. 
The next thing to having your path through life strewn with American Beauty 
roses is to wear Coward Shoes. 
Coward Shoes fill all the requirements. They are mzde by a man who knows 
what 's what in shoes, if ever a man did in this world ! 
He can tell you everything you ought to know, about the kind of shoes to wear. 
Consultation free. 


THE COWARD SHOE 
FOR MEN, WOMEN @ CHILDREN 


@ You Folks who have never been quite foot-suited should write 
to Mr. Coward for His Little Book, picturing the Coward Family. 
Some Coward '* SPECIAL " Shoes 


The Coward Extension Heel Shoe (for weak arches) 
Made in our custom dep't for over 30 years 


The Coward Good-Sense Shoe - - - (made especially for tender feet) 
The Coward Bunion Shoe The Coward Arch-Support Shoe 
The Coward Combination Shoe - - - The Coward Orthopedic Shoe 


JAMES S. COWARD 


264-274 GREENWICH ST., NEW YORK 
(MAIL ORDERS FILLED) (SOLD NOWHERE ELSE) 
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HISTORY & ROMANCE IN FURNITURE 
A Retrospect by Elbert Hubbard 


HE history of a people is com- 

= monly figured forth in its furni- 

— ture, Q The things we make show 

7 to the world what we are. € The 

LL Forniture of n period is a sure 

=x index to the ideals and aspirations 

7 of that period—or to the lack of 

them. € And right bere is a good 
—— place to observe that History is 
divided and subdivided into Periods, for the most 
part distinctly differentiated. 4 We have the Age 
of Pericles in Athens, a time when the Greek 
genius attained the top notch of brillianey and 


pea. 

nder the leadership of Pericles, the arts flourished 
and Athens was unquestionably the capital of the 
world, from the standpoint of artistic and literary 
achievement. 

"'The glory that was Greece" was never more 
pon than during this brief period of Periclean- 

thenian uscendency. 

The Greeks had little furniture in their homes, and 
that little was fashioned mostly after Oriental 


models. 

The Greeks were an outdoor people, like the Greeks 
of our own day. 

And for folk who lead. the simple life out of doors, 
a very few household articles suffice. 

Not until the time of the Renaissance did furniture 
begin to take on modern characteristics. With the 
advent of the New Birth, the medieval mind ex- 
perienced a quickening process that shadowed forth 
the dawning of a new and better day. 

The pent-up genius of the Middle Ages burst forth 
in a flood fine furniture sæ The Renaissance 
brought in new ways of thinking, and this " new 
thought" wus app ied not merely to religion and 
literature and politics, but to dress, furniture and 
household furnishings, as well. 

The growth of sedentary habits, unknown to the 
Ancients and the people of the Middle Ages, in- 
augurated a new regime, and the development of 
furniture was largely dependent on this change in 
ways of living. 

From being sparse, splendid, massive, costly, furni- 
ture became plentiful, inferior in quality, light, 


cheap. 
The cabinetmaker's art reached its culmination in 
the Eighteenth Century sæ This was the great 


furniture period in every Eu. country. Origi- 
nality and initiative waxed brilliant, and the designs 
wrought out by the master craftsmen of England, 
France, Germany and Holland have never been 
surpassed, The best we can do today is to make 
impressive replicas of these masterpieces. 
The originals are mostly worth many times their 
weight in gold; but for a song, comparatively, we 
can today revel in the bold and pleasing conceptions 
of such artisans as Chippendale, Sheraton, Heppel- 
White, Shearer, the Adam Brothers, and others 
composing the Eighteenth-Century School of 
Cabinetmakers ia Merrie England. 
Berkey and Gay have spent their lives in the en- 
deavor to reproduce the designs of these masters, 
There are more than four thousand separate 
pieces of this Berkey and Gay Furniture, any one 
of them worth more to the thinking man or woman 
than a whole houseful of the ordinary and non- 
deseript stuff that by the grace of nobody in par- 
ticular masquerades under the name of “ furniture.” 
Q Berkey and Gay are pioneers in the production 
of Period Furniture that will rival comparison with 
the originals themselves. 
The next best thing to owning one of these price- 
less originals is to buy a Berkey and Gay. 
Berkey and Gay have in capturing the 
th t and the ideals expressed in the originals 
and imprisoning them in the reproductions. 
Berkey and Gay Furniture will last longer, look 
better and yield more genuine satisfaction than & 
carload of the stuff with 
which the generality of 
people disgrace tbeir 
doriciles, 


Write for the exquisite 
Berkey and Gay brochure, 
Character in Furniture, illus- 
trated by the French artist, 
Rene Vincent. It is yours 
for just fifteen two-cent 
stamps. He sure to ask for 
a copy vi Duros Sic 
amusing ditty, entitled, Zn 
p pe Aah Field was an 
ardent admirer of Berkey 
and Gay Furniture. He 
voices his enthusiasm in 
this characteristic rhyme. 


This shopmark on 
every piece of Borkuy 
and Gay Purnilure vx 
a means of identified 
lion, and à pr {ian 

lo purr 


BERKEY AND GAY FURNITURE COMPANY 


192 Monroe Avenue, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


<> 
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Modeled-Leather Mats 


=. AS lamp or vase mats on hall, den or 
library table, these exquisitely 
colored, superbly executed speci- 
mens of modeled-leather work are 
efficient and effective. They give 
an added touch of grace and dignity to your 
furnishings. Œ Made in Ivy -Wreath, Thorn- 
Apple, Lotus, Mistletoe, Rose, Moth and 
Dragon-Fly Designs, in the following sizes 
and at prices stated 34 s& 36 s& S& Sk s& s$ SS 


VASE-MATS 
zo in. diam. $1.00 


10 oe [1] 
LAMP-MATS 
12 in. diam. veer 
15 ac 44 .50 
18 *' 
20 “ 


t 
ROSE DESIGN 22 MISTLETOE 
DESIGN 


15 inches diameter 
Price, $3.50 15 inches ig ae 
Price, $3 


CONVENTIONAL 
ROSE DESIGN 


18 inches diameter 
Price, 00 


. The Lovcrotters, | East Aurora, Dew Dork 
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DEUS EX MACHINA 


(The God From the Machine) 


An Advertisement by Elbert Hubbard 


SNSHE ancient Greeks 
,)) had a dramatic liter- 
| ary convention, a 
4 sort of tour de force, 
by which the most 
X4 complicated and 
‘3 involved situation 
could be pe in toa 
speedy and convenient 
climax. @ Dramatic 
difficulties were solved 
by cutting thisGordian 
Knot—a device which 
the Romans in later 
ages called the Deus ex 
Machina, or “TheGod 
From the Machine." 
@ When the Greek 
** villain" got.the beau- 
tiful heroine in his 
deadly clutches and 
smilingly demanded 
that she be hisn or 
dieeee—and she re- 
plied, ** Neveeeer!”’ (as 
all good heroines do) 
—then it was that the 
God from the Machine 
stepped in and saved 
the day. 
@ This deity achieved 
the impossible and did 
it daily sæ It was his 
regular job. This one 
thing he did. 
«| The modern God 
from the Machine 
is the TUEC Stationary Cleaner. 
'The TUEC stands in the cellar and 
achieves the impossible, or what 
has been considered impossible, 
every day, or as often as called 
upon. The TUEC is not the first 
built-in air-cleaning system ever 
devised, but it is the best. 
The TUEC makes housekeeping 


a simple and delightful occupation. 
In fact, it practically eliminates 
housekeeping altogether, in the 
accepted sense of the term. 
«| It spells simplicity and sensible- 
ness in sanitation. And the neces- 
sity of having sanitary surround- 
ings is being more and 
more recognized as the 
days marshal them- 
selves into weeks, 
months and years, and 
go Bunny-Hugging 
into the irrevocable 


past. 
«| The Greeks held 
that cleanliness was 
next to godliness. We 
go the Greeks one bet- 
ter by placing cleanli- 
ness and godliness on 
the same plane. 
«And so here we 
have the TUEC Sta- 
tionary Air-Cleaning 
System, which is a 
concrete expression of 
these two ideas com- 
bined. 
@ There is in this 
machine a ‘‘god” who 
keeps thingsclean, 
and removes not only 
all particles of dust, 
dirt and waste-matter 
of various sorts, kinds 
and forms, but even 
the very air itself, when it has 
become vitiated and no longer fit to 
be taken into human lungs. @ The 
TUEC is right in the line of service 
and betterment, and the time is come 
when no home, office-building, theater, 
church or factory can claim to be com- 
lete without the timely aid of this God 
Son the Machine. @ Facts about the 
Air-Cleaner given gladly bv’ 


THE UNITED ELECTRIC CO. 


THIRTY-THREE HURFORD STREET, CANTON, OHIO 
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cA Message to 
Garcia 


"A wy For Fifty Cents Xe. e. 
( Day Message or Night Letter ! ) 


HIS new edition of the famous 
story of how Rowan played a man's 
part in the Spanish-American War 

is fresh from The Roycroft Bindery. 


Scores of thougands have been animated 
and inspired by this dynamic diversion 
of Elbert Hubbard's. 

As a gift for the young lacking initiative ; 
for the middle-aged needing encourage- 
ment;or to the old as a rejuvenator, it 
is equally excellent and appropriate. 

@ Printed in beautifully clear type on 
good paper, and bound Roycroftie in 
flexible leather. 


at at The Price is Fifty Cents ag a 


ROYCROFT 
Pecan-Patties 


AKE life one long sweet song ce 
They are made good and cleverly, 
too. @ Pure maple-syrup—the first 

clear run—and a generous intermingling 
of nutritious new-season pecan-nuts com- 
bine to produce these toothsome pats of 
pleasure. 

The Roycroft Candy-Kitchen Kids com- 
plete the conditions comprehendingly. 


@ That is to say, they blend the pure, 
selected ingredients with scrupulous care 
and immaculate cleanliness. Each patty 
is wrapped in dust-proof paper and is 
packed in a fancy carton, straight from 
the molds. 

One Dollar brings this carton of delicious 
candy to YOU, postpaid. Address 


CANDY KITCHEN 


ROYCROFT SHOPS 


East Aurora, New York 


This aid to table tidiness is as beautiful as it is 


useful. 


Wrought by dint of brain and brawn from 
heavy. sheet copper, it gives out a glint and 


gleam that is enchanting. 


It is an enviable possession and a gratifying one. 
The Crumb-Tray measures 4 x 8 inches se 
Price, Three Dollars 


The Roycrofters, East Aurora, N. Y. 
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“Let us to Billiards !" —Shakerpeare 


Being a Few Remarks by Fra Elbertus on a “most gentle, cleanly and ingenious game." 


HARLES COTTON, the friend of Izaak 
Walton, published, in Sixteen Hundred 
Seventy-Four, a book which he called 
The Compleat Gamester. 
It was modeled after Walton's best-known work, 
even as to title, and served as a sort of guide to 
the popular pastimes of the day. 
“King” Cotton's work was an authority. Instead 
of quoting “Hoyle,” folks of that time did things 
"according to Cotton." 
Billiards was in as high repute in England two 
centuries and a half ago as it is today, according 
to the testimony of this man Cotton, who writes 
in part : “For the excellency of the recreation, it 
is much approved of and played by most nations 
of Europe, especially in England, there being few 
towns of note therein which hath not a public 
billiard-table—neither are they wanting in many 
noble and private families in the country." 
'This might have been written yesterday in point 
of applicability. 
Billiards has been called "the gentleman's game.” 
It has ever appealed to the true sportsman, for 
there is probably no game played today in which 
the element of chance is a less important factor. 
Skill is the mainspring, and skill can be developed 
only by constant and consistent application. A 
billiard-table in the home is worth two in the 
down-town district. For, cynical remarks *'to the 
contrary notwithstanding," as they say in the 
novels, home is the best place for girl or boy, 
man or maid, and for their parents and grand- 
parents, as well. 
*"There 's no place like home," said John Howard 
Payne, the man who had none, and then added 
significantly, "especially if there's a Brunswick- 
Balke-Collender Billiard-Table in it!” 


f 


yee RE . 
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There is really only one concern in the billiard 
business today—the Brunswick-Balke-Collender 
Company. More than eighty per cent of the 
billiard-tables now in use were ushered into 
existence by this firm. 

The firstlings of this flock have been adopted into 
the best families with a readiness that is not a bit 
surprising when you know the truth. 

The Brunswick “Baby Grand" Billiard-Table has 
introduced the good old scientific game of billiards 
into hundreds of homes. 

It is made in Mahogany, with inlaid design— 
genuine Vermont slate bed, imported billiard- 
cloth—standard quick-action Baby Monarch 
cushions. Concealed Cue-Rack and accessory 
drawer holds entire playing equipment. The 
Brunswick “Convertible” Billiard-Table can be 
metamorphosed into a dining or library table or 
davenport, when not in use in its normal capacity. 
@ Send for color booklet, The Home Magnet—and 
to that end just fill in the blank below. 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., Dept. G U, 
623-683 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, U. S. A. 


Gentlemen: Please send to the address below 
your Easy Purchase Proposition and Book— 
BILLIARDS—THE HOME MAGNET. 
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HONK! HONK! 


HAVE observed that the folks 
who operate buzz-wagons are 
pretty quick to adopt such inno- 
vations as are in the line of saving 

time and trouble. A case in point is the read- 

iness with which autoists have seized upon 

the Dustless Duster and adapted it to their 

own peculiar needs and neces- k 

sities. When F. A. Howard 

devised his famous duster 

nearly a decade ago, he gave 

never a thought to the joy- 

riders, who go speeding over 

the Open Road, kicking up 

the dust as they swirl along. 

@ And now, behold, there be 

people who contend that no 

automobile equipment is quite 

complete without the Dustless 

Duster. It is stowed safely 

away under the seat, and does duty instead of the shower-bath. 

Don't wash your car every time a little dust appears—try the 


Howard Duster and note the improvement. 
H OWA R D You will save varnish, upholstery and work, 


and your car will look better and actually 
be better. @ The Dustless Duster is made 
of chemically treated fabric that gives a 


right-royal polish to almost any smooth surface. @ It takes pun- 
ishment better than cheese-cloth and is guaranteed to last longer. 
Sanitary, effectual and economical is the Howard Duster. To secure 
the best results, just wash it out with boiling-hot water and soap. 
Eleven styles of Dusters are made, including Dust-Mops, Wall- 
Dusters, Bric-a-Brac and Handle Dusters. 


5000 best stores sell Howard Dustless-Dusters. 
Sent, prepaid, on receipt of price. For small, Free Sample and Book on Dust, address as below: 


HOWARD DUSTLESS DUSTER CO. 


TWO HUNDRED SUMMER STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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of the lossin that 
cereal will be 
offset by the gain 
in wheat. Gener- 
ally considered, 
agricultural 
prospects con- 
tinue promising, 
and the purchas- 
ing power of the 
farming com- 
munity will be 
enhanced by 
abundant har- 
vests and remu- 
nerative prices 
for the leading 
staples. Current 
trade reflects 
the usual Sum- 
mer quietness, 
yet encouraging 
reports out- 
number those 
of an oposite 
character sæ A 
slight increase in 
the volume of 
new orders is 
apparent in iron 
and steel, but 
consumers are 
buying cau- 
tiously and 
mainly for im- 
mediate require- 
ments. Prepara- 
tions are being 
made for Fall 
business in dry- 
goods, and the 
steady purchas- 
ing by retailers 


ITTLE rivers seem to have the indefinable 
quality that belongs to certain people in 
the world—the power of drawing attention 
without courting it, the faculty of exciting 
interest by their very presence and way of 
doing things.—Henry Van Dyke. 
oe 
ONFIDENCE still holds sway in business 
circles. Optimism in the West and South 
has been tempered somewhat by the damage 
to corn, although it is the opinion that much 


; GO gle 


has materially reduced stocks sæ Future oper- 
ations in men’s wear are well under way, but 
prospective tariff changes complicate openings 
of new Spring lines »e Irregularity prevails in 
the market for leather. The easier conditions 
in the monetary situation have become more 
pronounced, and interior institutions are buy- 
ing commercial paper with greater freedom. 
—Dun’s Review. 
5e 
Ill ware is never cheap.—Herbert. 
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ISTORY, as 
it lies at the 
root of all sci- 
ence, is also the 
first distinct 
product of man’s 
spiritual nature ; 
his earliest ex- 
pression of what 
can be called 
Thought. 
—Carlyle. 
oe 
VEN if it be 
granted that 
a dog, by reason 
of his intelli- 
gence and ner- 


“The Pen That Fills Itself 


I know what pleasure is, for 
I have done good work 
—Robert Louis Stevenson 


vous organiza- 
tion, is more fit 
than other ani- 
mals for certain 
vivisectional ex- 
periments, yet 
the basic con- 
sideration in 
making such a 
treatment on a 
dog is a scandal- 
ous betrayal se» 
The dog is by 
far the nearest 
thing to man on 
the face of the 
earth—the one 
link we have 
spiritually with 
animal creation. 


@ When Robert Louis the Well Beloved wrote that, he 
sang the song of the Conklin Pen. For fifteen years the 
Self-Filling Conklin has been doing nothing but good 
work—in the hands of its million or more satisfied users. 


onklins 


Self -Filling 
Fountain Pen 


is not only the ORIGINAL self-filler, but has never been 
equalled by any of the “‘trailers” that have sprung up in 
its path. The Conklin is the recognized leader in the self- 
filling type—and the self-filling type is supreme today. 
@ Simply dip it in the nearest inkwell, press the little 
“Crescent-Filler” with thumb and the Conklin fills itself 
in 4 seconds. It is the Efficiency Pen. 

@ $2.50, $3.00, $3.50, $4.00, $4.50, $5.00 and up. On 
thirty days trial, at Stationers, Druggists and Jewelers 
everywhere. Write for new catalog. 


It is the one 
dumb creature 
into whose eyes 
we can look and 
tell pretty well 
for certain what the emotion is, when and 
what thought is at work within—the one 
dumb creature which, not as a rare exception 
but almost universally, knows the sentiments 
of love and trust.—John Galsworthy. 
50 
church should, in a very practical way, 
illustrate the necessity of sanitation by 
being itself a model of sanitation se It should 
be well ventilated, well kept, supplied with 
proper outhouses and with a safe supply of 


NEW YORK, 33-35 W. 42nd St. 


Digitized by Goi gle 


THE CONKLIN PEN MFG. CO., 274 Conklin Bldg., Toledo, O 
BOSTON, 802 Blake Bldg. 


CHICAGO, 700 N. American Bldg. 


drinking-water. Many of our rural churches 
fall far short of this. Cleaned only when filth 
becomes unbearable, ventilated by chance or 
accident, generally without any outhouses, 
and supplying water from a rusty bucket and 
a dirty tin dipper, the church oftentimes is a 
focus of infection se If it is to stand as the 
evangel of good health, it must be sanitary. 
If it is to preach the gospel of fresh air, it 
must be well ventilated.—Doctor Ennion W. 
Williams, Health Commissioner of Virginia se 
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A NUT-SET OF HAND- 
WROUGHT COPPER 


ew 
sa 


THIS picture conveys a good idea of the shape, size and 
design of the famous Roycroft Nut-Set. 
But its exquisite coloring, its hale and hearty tone—these 
are missing. 
These are joys experienced only in the seeing and the possessing. 
The bowl and plates are marvels of copper craft. 
The service-spoon is unique and quaint in design. 
The nut-picks are of beaten copper, tipped with German Silver. 
Time does not dim nor age destroy the beauty and utility of this 
Nut-Set; rather, they increase its beauty and efficiency. 
The price for the set, comprising Bowl, Spoon, Six Plates and Six 
Picks, is TEN DOLLARS. 


THE ROYCROFTERS, East Aurora, N. Y. 
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HOUSE YOUR CAR IN THIS 


Steel Portable Garage 


(p ERE is the garage you have been 


CN 


waiting for. The illustration shows 
how it looks. But you must own it 
to realize just how much solid 
satisfaction you can derive from its 
possession. @ The dernier cri in 
motor-car constructionis mar- 
keted in any number of factories 
with each su season. The 
cost of upkeep remains pretty 
nearly where it was, say, five years 
ago. The Steel Portable 
Garage keeps garage bills down near ferra firma, and 
reduces upkeep to a nearly negligible minimum. Ç It is a 
fireproof building — sturdy, substantial, strong. Approved 
by fue underwriters and can be erected within the fire- 
limits of any city. @ Experienced engineers and master 
mechanics have co-operated in the planning of this 
garage. Nothing has been overlooked — nothing left out. 
Everything is provided for. @ It takes up very little room, 
and affords absolute protection from fire, dust, weather 
and theft. @ Made of heavy galvanized sheet steel, braced 
with japanned steel angle-frames, trussed to withstand 
sturm und drang of wind and 
weather. @ With every garage sold, goes the Company's 
guarantee, warranting the structure for a quarter of a 
century, at the very least. Of course, twenty-five years 


hence we may be using hangars, in which case your Steel 
Portable Garage can be converted into a very acceptable 
hangar. For this is the only garage on the market per- 
mitting of fatty enlargement. The Steel Portable Garage 
is made up of sections or units, after the manner of a 
sectional bookcase. It can be taken in or let out, added to 
or subtracted from, at will — a garage you will never out- 
grow. Built in individual steel-trussed sections, the garage 
is easily '' assembled " — put in place by unskilled hands. 
Complete photographic directions accompany each ship- 
ment. «| The Steel Portable Garage is duly ventilated 
and as easily heated. @ It is adapted to any climate, being 
in use from Sitka to Cape Town, and everywhere giving a 
maximum of service and satisfaction, at a most reasonable 
cost. @ The price of the Steel Portable Garage, nine feet 
wide, fourteen feet long and ten high, equipped with auto- 
matic ventilators, self-locking French windows, with 
woven-wire glass; Yale locks — and such additional acces- 
soties as tool-bench, tool-rack, robe-rail, wash-rack, and 
patent coat-hooks — is just Ninety-eight Dollars, Woodrow 
Wilson money! @ your car is a Ford or a Simplex, 
you need a Garage. And where can you get more or better 
value for your money than right ina Steel. Portable Garage? 
@Send for Catalog showing photographs and giving 
details and prices on all sizes of steel portable garages, 
bungalows, cottages and storehouses. All buildings shipped 
F. O. B., Chicago :e te te : x ie te 1 io le 


WE A FEW vee THIRD-RAIL AGENTS :» WE WANT A LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE IN YOUR LOCALITY 
- WRI 


N USE 
EXCLUSIVE TERRITOR 


STEEL PORTABLE BUILDING CO. 


1469 Michigan Blvd. : 3 
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business of ten 
million dollars. 
When he died, 
sure disaster was 
predicted for the 
business by the 
"knowingones." 
What did the 
Nineteen Hun- 
dred Twelve 
record show for 
this great organ- 
ization? A busi- 
ness of upwards 
of eighteen mil- 
lion se se 

The personality 
passed on, but 


(J Army 
33 MILLION STRONG 


the organization 
kept on growing. 
It was larger 
than the man se 
And so it will 
always be, in 
Politics and 
Business, and in 


all walks of life. 
Who can tell what the distribution of 33 million IB «aM Edd 
: watches has meant to society? l | rs, y 
TANLES For 21 years the Ingersoll has done its work of Bl founded a nu- 
of the cpm, Wisk praca: has given time an added Bl merous faith se 
Wott ate Prod veli ta ases abel Coe L| The disintegra- 
e > ime- =| > è 
F ay a piece— price! - M measured by service—yet tion of the Chris- 
YACTION priced at a single dollar. H tian Science 
E aba A Ty eh a Ingersoll watch is yours [s Church was 
= naer. or a dollar bill, g . 
= I The YANKEE—the original Dollar Watch — $1,00 g freely predicted, 
kartka ek ae (other death se 
El The JUNIOR—a small thin model watch 2.00 E What is the re- 
Bl The WRIST WATCH lico op aoe 2.50 E| sult? Disinter- 
El Send for the Ingersoll booklet, "'Pointera" — it's free. El ested judges say 
=| IBI 
B Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro., 99 Ashland Bldg., New York Bl theEddy Churct 
SERIEM TU ERREUR LE EATER LG fi) is stronger, nu- 


ANY so-called “ Reformers ” fail because 

they believe themselves to be superior to 
their organization. 
The disposition to stand the other fellow, even 
if not fully agreeing with him, is what spells 
Success. Many times you tolerate the man in 
business because he has a single quality that 
makes a profit for you. That is Good Business. 
I am acquainted with the boot and shoe 
industry. A wonderful organizer died at the 
age of forty-five sæ He was doing an annual 


merically and 
financially, than 
ever before! @ Professor A. Graham Bell, the 
Individual, gave us the Idea—but who made 
it positively great, and united the two great 
forces, Telephone and Telegraph—Vail, the 
greatest organizer of his day ! 

Winslow, the strong Individualist, is submerged 
in the wonderful organization, the United Shoe 
Machinery Company, which he made possible 
—today the world's shoemaking factor, as 
virile a force in Europe and Australia as in 
America. [And the same with Patterson of 
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who placed the 
Cash Register + 
upon the map of p Q 
the world. And È 
in this instance Filing Equipment 
the organization * © OST mistakes that occur in na and finding es would be avoided 
is greater than V | if you had a Globe-Wernicke Filing Cabinet. i iling, even in the hands 
the individual of the irrepressible office boy — with his heart at the World's Series, and 
: his eyes and ears alert for the ** Wuxtry ! " — is a safe and reliable proposition, 
who made it pos- when he uses the mechanically perfect and automatically faultless 
sible !— Edwin VOX DE a 
W. Ingalls. Slobe-Wernicke 
2 Safeguard System 

E should || ZrIDEDSGEvYE£xE 

not lose nis The Slobe-Wernieke Co. 
sight of the fact Makers of Belial. Babes Filing Cabineta 

: ice system. a u; 

that,as anation, No E vm Once cad Pine rear Aoa Factory, CINCINNATI 


the bulk of our 
people are wage- 
earners, and as 
time passes 
there will be 
more and more 
of them. There- 
fore, upon the 
wage-earner 
falls the task of 
raising children 
that will be 
equipped men- 
tally, morally 
and physically 
to carry on the 
work that will 
make thisnation 
a far greater 
power than it is 
today se The 
tendency must 
ever be upward. 
If we eliminate 
fair dealing; if 
cost of living 
increases without some means being provided 
to enable them to keep pace with it, we rob 
them of the very thing so necessary to the 
proper development of future generations— 
their ambition to be something and to do their 
share in contributing to the progress of the 
world.—C. E. Knoeppel. 
oo 


Absolute morality is the regulation of con- 
duct in such way that pain shall not be in- 
flicted.-—Herbert Spencer. 
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T2 train up a child in the way he should 
grow is so to control the circumstances 
of his life that he shall grow as straight as 
possible, as much as possible, in as many 
directions as possible, and as harmoniously as 
possible.—James Ward. 

p 


Single ideas evolve monomaniacs. The con- 
tinuous sowing of one variety of farm-products 
ruins the soil; water that is not in motion 
becomes stagnant.—J. H. Tilden, M. D 
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The Simple 


10-Key-Dalton 


Adds 
Subtracts 
Multiplies 

Divides 
and handles fractions 
«s readily at whole 
numbers, It's the 
complex problema 


tha! prove the Dalton 


"Farisi fov the Expert 
Pnateat for the Norica” 


What would you do 
with these problems? 


A large manufacturing concern distributes certain 
items of overhead expense and fixed charges amongst 
its several departments from time to time in propor- 
tion to the gross amount of business done by each. 
DINE à certain period, for instance, gross business 

y each of its nine departments was as follows : 


Department 1, $3908 80 Department 6, 1051 78 

3, S780 81 7, oes 74 

S, 68871 63 M, 7105 68 

4, S464 B6 » 12192 9s 

5, 1321 87 Total, 119408 1 

Problem No. One: Required the percentage of the 

overhead and fixed Shares to be distributed to each 
department. 


Th 


Problem No. Two: One of the numerous items to be 
distributed is 6879.54. With the percentages known, 
what are the amounts of this particular item charge- 
able to each department ? 

re both of these problems yourself — by hand — 
or Clo our aid any kind of a calculating instrument 
with wad you are familiar. Take advantage of every 
possible short-cut or mathematical expedient known to 
modern accounting. Accurately time yourself and sec 
how long it takes you to solve each of the problems. 
M your knowledge of computing instruments happens 
not to extend beyond the old-style machines, of course 
you "ll be simply dumbfounded to know that 


Adding 
Machine 


* The Machine That Does Things >? 
Solves Either of Them in 50 Seconds 


and A rS the resulte in plain ig Needless, we think, to atate 
known means under the sun can the accompllahment 


ie Sts Possibly, of carve on do not have these blentical 
probleme in bat it te certain that C eg there isan 
xi ae nepi in your office sor jux s euch a macht the Dalton to 


We want an opportunity to how you the Dalton and demonstrate 
to you how it is able to handie your own accounting roblemia, be 
they herent: extend vi ^: verifying 


percentages. coss or dlsconnte: eleek 


any of a thousand other kinds of work. We desire this because w. 
know we can thereby prove to you that the Dalton ua camy toe "1 
per cent. (aster thay any other machine on the marks 


For. ue C. gnaltscation Whatever, the tourh operated, t 
Dalton is da most adaptable caleulat: cA 
instrument hax iude. th Wm Hike era with positive 
ae rad y, wih a E cia ‘ot effort on t! of ti be or, t! 
solves problems that would absolutely C atum" onlinary 
ulda y le le machine. 


Today the Daifon is saving an amazing amount ef money in thet 
sande of offices in F different limes of business. In open eom peiión 
it has been selected by the (je vernraent, by Hanks, by Engineers, by 
Lumbermen, by Contrartors, ete., rte., simply because it has demon 
strated «ta superiority ín actual Y 

Your sinple uest your ard will bring you our booklet 
* Haifa Hawdred and ‘Mote Reason: Reasons.” for it nom. I shows you 
bow awl why you Ur most by pelcoring the Dalton. 


DALTON ADDING MACHINE CO. 


320 Water Street 


most stupendous feat for the artist or 

man of imagination in modern times is to 
conceive a picture or vision for our Society— 
our present machine-civilization—a common 
expectation for people which will make them 


want to live. 


If Leonardo were living now, he would 
probably slight for the time being his building 


Poplar Bluff, Mo. 


democracy as 
only the great 
and true aristo- 
crat or genius or 
artist will ever 
do it sæ A great 
society must be 
expressed as a 
vision or expec- 
tation before 
men can see it 
together, and go 
to work on it 
together, and 
make it a fact. 
What makes a 
society great is 
that it is full of 
people who have 
something to 
live for and who 
know what it is. 
It is because 
nobody knows, 
now, that our 
present society 
is not great. The 
different kinds 
of people in it 
have not made 
up their minds 
what they are 
for, and some 
kinds have par- 
ticularly failed 
to make up their 
minds what the 
other kinds are 
for. @ We are all 
making our par- 
ticular contri- 
bution to the 
common vision, 


and some of us are able to say in one way and 
some in another what this vision is; but it is 
going to take a supreme catholic, summing-up 
individualist, a great man or artist—a man who 
is all of us in one—to express for Crowds, and 


for all of us together, where we want to go, 


bridges, and skimp his work on Mona Lisa, w 


and write a book—an exultant book about 
common people, He would focus and express 


This country, with 


its institutions, 
the people who inhabit it. 


what we think we are for, and what kind of a 
world we want.—Gerald Stanley Lee. 


belongs to 


Abraham Lincoln. 
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O not expect 
the Govern- 
ment to do for 
you the things 
which you are 
not willing to 
undertake to do 
for yourselves ; 
that was our 
greatest diff- 
culty in Ireland. 
Permanence in 
agriculture must 
begin with 
neighborhood 
co-operation. 
I am disposed 
to group the 
essentials of 
agricultural suc- 


White -eight colors 
Three finishes 


Jor Business Stationery Specify 
CONSTRUCTION 


Envelopes 
to match 


You can get it in your locality 
from the most responsible and 


cessin thisorder: 
Better Business; 
Better Farming ; 
Better Homes. 
Farmers are 
prevented from 
increasing their 
production 
through appli- 
cation of im- 
proved methods 
by lack of better 
business condi- 
tions. Education 
for improved 
farming is im- 


competent printers and litho — 
raphers — firms whose standin 
is a guaranty of good paper an 
fine workmanship upon it. You 
are further assured good value, 
because Construction Dond is sold 
direct to these concerns in large 
quantities, savin jobbing expensa 
Look up these firms who supply 


Ompresside Stationery at aUsablePrice 


A request on your business letterhead will secure you their 
names and our collection of handsome letterhead suggestions 
showing the various colors, finishes and thicknesses of 


peded in its ap- 
plication to the 
farm by reason 
of the business 
difficulties of 
the farmer. Let 
him co-operate 
with his neighbors and raise the standard of 
business among themselves and they will 
speedily become better farmers sæ In the last 
analysis the order will be reversed, for the 
Better Home is the first and all-important 
consideration which can not become a reality 
until the farmer becomes both a better farmer 
and a better businessman. 

—Sir Horace Plunkett. 

Se 


Character is higher than intellect.—Ernersort. 
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Construction Bond. 


W. E .Wroe & Co. Sales Offices 1006 South Michigan Avenue Chicago 


OU can not settle the question of con- 
Y servation while monopoly is close to the 
ears of those who govern. And the question 
of conservation is a great deal bigger than the 
question of saving our forests and our mineral 
resources and our waters; it is as big as the 
life and happiness and strength and elasticity 
and hope of our people.— Woodrow Wilson. 

- 


The worst sorrows in life are not its losses and 
misfortunes, but its fears. —4A. C. Benson. 
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TO CONVINCE YOU 


THAT ROYCROFT 
FURNITURE IS ALL WE CLAIM FOR IT, 
THIS OFFER IS MADE 


ERE is one of our most 
popular pieces — a com- 
bination reading-table 
and bookshelves — the 

regular price of which is Fifteen 
Dollars F. O. B. East Aurora, N. Y. 
Just as long as the 
orders keep com- 
ing, we will send 
one of these pieces 
anywhere in the 
United States, East 
of the Mississippi, 
freight prepaid, for 
the one sum of 
Twelve Dollars, 
cash with order. To 
Western points, we 
will prepay freight 


make this simple, substantial, 
straight-line furniture with our 
head, hand and heart. We believe 
that which serves best distracts 
least. Things in evidence must be 
unassuming and dignified. You can 
not afford to harass 
your nerves with 
gaudy and noisy 
surroundings. € This 
particular piece of 
Roycroft Furniture 
will lend itself to 
the surroundings ; 
and no matter what 
the style is, there 
wil be no clash. 
There is a quiet dig- 
nity about it that is 


to the Mississippi, Combination Keading-1 able and Bookshelves, No. Ut? well substantiated 


and youpay therest. 
€ Now this is not a “knock-down” 
offer, but is what most people know 
as a "leader." Itis at one time a 
generous and a selfish proposition. 
You are offered a piece of furniture 
below its usual selling-price, and 
we sacrifice profits on it, hoping to 
interest you in further purchases 
of other pieces. Don't you see, we 


Top. 15 x 26 inches ; Height, 30 inches 


by its utility and 
capacity to serve. Q Just see for 
yourself how useful it may be — 
and it takes up very little room. 
€ We finish it in Roycroft Brown, 
a soft, deep shade that peculiarly 
brings out the beautiful grain of 
quartered oak. Q Your order will 
be filled promptly, on receipt. 
Write us about it today ar az ae ar 


'The Roycroft line of furniture includes a varied assortment of designs 
for Dining-Room, Den. Library and Bedroom in quartered oak or solid mahogany. 
Send twenty-five cents for a complete catalog. 


THE ROYCROFT FURNITURE SHOP 
EAST AURORA, NEW YORK 
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ARTHUR 
FISCHER 


Dramatic Entertainer 


Oy SW RAT BER seen FISCH- 
CASU: YER seems to be a 
aor man of rare 


AX disame Li'l Artha 
CODIA S der who produces the 
m squibs you find in Perso- 
nality Magazine. @ He is also a 
rattling-good platform entertainer. 
Fischer does several things for a 
living —has a lot of irons in the 
fire, and all of 'em hot. The busiest 
men have the most time. Itisonly 
the busy businessmen who can see 
you when you present your card 
and your case, and beg admittance. 
@ And so it happens that Arthur 
Fischer, for all his many red-hot 
irons, still finds time to make Little 
Journeys and give readings and 
dramatic entertainments. Q Now- 
adays, some of our biggest men are 
seen on the Chautauqua Circuits, 
andbeforeLyceum limelights. Even 
Bill Bryan, of Nebraska’s shimmer- 
ing plains, does not hesitate to 
agitate the ether and pass out the 
caloric for a consideration. And as 
for Arthur Fischer, he is an ‘‘impo- 
sing array of talent " all by himself. 
@ He is one of the most successful 
impersonators on the job today. 
A finished elocutionist—a dramatic 
reader of genius and discretion. He 
holds the mirror up to Nature, and 
in his time plays many parts. Fisch- 
er puts art and heart into his enter- 
tainments— he is a favorite wher- 
ever he appears. @ Among the 
subjects on this season’s repertoire 
may be mentioned the following : 
Taming of the Shrew; Much Ado 
About Nothing; She Stoops to Con- 
quer; David Copperfield; Borrowed 
Spectacles; The Fortune Hunter; 
A Poor Relation. @ You had better 
arrange with Fischer for an appear- 
ance in your town this season. His 
charges are downright modest. His 
address: ARTHUR FISCHER, 
177 HUNTINGTON AVE., 
ar BOSTON, MASS. sr 
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PUBLISHED BY ARTHUR FISCHER 
BOSTON 


Copyright, 1913, A. J. Fischer 


PER-SON-AL-I-TY, 


Personality, That's the thing that always makes a hit 


Speaking of ‘‘ Personality," do you read the bright, breezy 
Bibliozine that is edited, ad-ited and audited by Arthur Fisch- 
er? If not, you are missing tri: you ought not to miss. 

PERSONALITY is right in the class with such bantam-weights as Mike Kinney's 
GIMLET, Ed Howe's MONTHLY, and THE PHILISTINE. 

PERSONALITY is a Periodical of Protest, a Journal of Affirmation, and a 
Magazine of Efficiency, Good Cheer and Inspiration, all rolled into one. It is 
entered at the Post-Office at Boston as second-class matter — but it is strictly 
first-class, just the same — from cover to cover. Fischer furnishes the phosphorus. 
He possesses lity plus, so he is the right man for the job. 

PERSONAL is a little magazine and you can slip it in your coat-pocket — 
but it contains more helpful hunches and virile vibes to the square inch than almost 
any mag we know of, outside of East Aurora. 

It is not safe to judge any magazine by its size. We don't dare judge men that way. 

It frequently happens that the '' big man of the street ” is a thin, wizened-up, dried 

herring who has to drop doughnuts in his pockets to tip the beam at ninety pounds. 

@ And just as often, the “little fellow” who was forced to the wall by his little 

shrimp of a competitor turns out to be a two-hundred-pound, no-account, plug-ugly. 

Appearances are that deceiving ! @ You will enj joy the pertinent paragraphs on timely 

topics which make up the bone and sinew of PERSONALITY. @ Fra Fischer shows 

how to scrape acquaintance with the success germs. @ His good stuff is all his own. 

None of those prosy “ ginger talks " we find so frequently and skip so faithfully. «| He 

says his say in a startling way that compels attention. His little heart-to-heart preach- 

ments are dashed off at white heat, and are rememberable. @ Fischer is a young 
man, but wisdom is not a matter of years. @ It would be a benefit and a blessing if 
every employer in the country would enter his entire staff on the subscription-list of 

PERSONALITY, and foot the bill himself. The advantages of such a move are 

most obvious. @ The subscription-price is only a Dollar a Year, and Fischer says 

that if you can not get a Dollar's worth out of his magazine, he will refund your 
mazume without a murmur. He means it too. @ Remit today — you win either way. 


Arthur J. Fischer, 177 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass., 
I enclose One Dollar to pay for PERSONALITY for one year. 


(Use space below for your name and address) 
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The China-Closet 


Re HEN I go to see any great house," said Charles Lamb, “I 
enquire first for the China-Closet, and next for the picture- 
gallery." € Lamb had a weakness for old china, and voiced his 
sentiments in one of the Essays of Elia, which he called The 
Essay on Old China. Most of us will sympathize with Charles 
Lamb's partiality for old china. € But what would the book- 
keeper-punster have thought — and his mad sister ** Bridget," 
too, for the matter of that — if he could have made a Little Journey to the plant 
of the Homer Laughlin China Company, located in Newell, West Virginia ! 


HoMERJAUGHLIN China 


is made with head, hand and heart, in the largest and best-equipped 
China Factory on this mundane sphere. € Quality of production comes 
first in the minds of Homer and Shakespeare Laughlin, founders of the 
firm. € And this quality has been maintained for more 
than forty years. €In quantity of production also, 
this company leads the world, with an annual output 
of nearly fifty million pieces of china. / 
Tes Homer Laughlin Shopmark is found on the under side of every | D AU 


piece of Homer Laughlin of sufficient size. Be sure this mark of identi- 

fication appears on the china you buy. € And send for that excellent 
brochure and interesting, The China Book. It contains plentiful and pertinent 
information on the selection and the care of china. 


Homer Laughlin China Company 


Newell, West Virginia 


Vol. 12 


Our Pleasures are drawn from a common 
fund. Our Sorrows are private and unique 


OCTOBER, 1913 


No. 1 


Single Copies, 25 Cents; by the Year, Two Dollars; Foreign Postage, 75 Cents Extra 
Elbert Hubbard, Editor and Publisher, East Aurora, New York 


Entered at the Post-Office, East Aurora, New York, as Matter of the Second Class 
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Character Building 


HE picture of a husky young 
man coming out of the office 
on pay-day counting his 
mazuma is a good advertise- 
ment, but it fails to tell the 
whole story. 

And I am going to tell why. 
@ Money comes nowadays as 
a result of service rendered. 
And the ability to render a 
am E service turns on character. 

= . Finance is as much under the 

LILELSP rule of spiritual law as is the 

law of gravitation. He who renders a service 

to society is bound to get paid. 

A few years ago we were intent on getting 

something for nothing. Now we realize that 

the things we get for nothing are often very 
expensive—also they are seldom appreciated. 

@ So while it may be necessary as a starter 

to inoculate the student with the idea of 

boosting his financial condition, yet the big 
thing that the International Correspondence 

School is doing, is in making the young man 


pay for his tuition. 
(RECAP) 

N. aw & Y 
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Therein lies the real achievement »e Having 
contracted to pay for a service, the tendency 
is for the youth to hustle, in order to get his 
money's worth. í 

The I. C. S. is successful because it is a 
commercial institution. 

It supplies a service, and it makes the indi- 
vidual pay for that service. 

And in order that the individual shall pay 
for this service, he must be shown convin- 
cingly that he is going to increase his earning 
power—which he does. 

But he must be supervised, enthused, inspired, 
and a pressure brought to bear upon him that 
will make him work. This pressure, this 
enthusiasm, is the beneficent work of an 
organization that, like the youth, has invested 
good money, and this investment must be 
made to pay a return. 

The Field of Operations 
ARIOUS State universities are endeavor- 
ing to couple up the plain people with the 

universities by a plan of correspondence se 
The intent is beautiful, right and altogether 
lovely se sæ 

But no State university that depends on 
correspondence to secure pupils will ever 
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make much of a success. The whole thing will 
be a ripple on the surface, a flash in the pan, 
a cumulus in the sky. 

How much business would the life-insurance 
companies do if they were in the hands of the 
Government, and we walked up to a window, 
awaiting our tum, and signed the applica- 
tion? sæ ce 

The I. C. S. has divided the world up like a 
checkerboard, and gone after students. And 
while it instructs by U. S. Mail, it does n't 
depend upon the mails to get its students se 
The men in the “ field,” who do their work 
nights when other men are carousing or 
sleeping, are the real missionaries. 

And there is no lack of raw stock for them to 
work on. 

The objectless one who is gravitating saloon- 
wards, those who have been forced by economic 
necessity to curtail their schooling, to smother 
their ambition and take up unskilled or unsuit- 
able work—these are the young men that the 
I. C. S. solicitors delight to influence and 
benefit. 

Of course they can not get them all, and all 
they secure do not stand hitched. But even 
if a youth makes only a start he is a gainer. 
A good many go through, and some of these 
gravitate into foremen, superintendents, and 
become leaders and teachers of men. 

When you travel over the United States, as I 
have, you will run across them on railroad- 
trains and steamboats, in mines and con- 
struction-camps, sawmills, factories, banks and 
business houses. 

Many of them, knowing that I have for many 
years been interested in the work of this 
great Scranton enterprise, inform me who 
they are and what they are doing. 

Hardly ever do I make a trip across the 
Continent but some division superintendent 
of a railroad tells me of a time when he was a 
groping youth at five dollars a week. Now he 
is getting two hundred dollars a month. 
These things are bromidial, well understood, 
and their constant reiteration is a wee bit 
tiresome. To repeat them over and over 
again looks as if the I. C. S. needed a defense. 
«| Everything is its own excuse for being se 
Personally, I regard the work of Thomas J. 
Foster in founding the I. C. S., and then 
persevering in pursuit of the original idea— 
shaking the brushwood of thought and start- 
ing innumerable pedagogic game—as one of 
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the great achievements of this age, or of any 
age. And, like every other big idea, the I. C. S. 
is bigger than its founder and has led him a 
merry chase. But he is still putting salt on 
the tail of ideas. 
The Value of Time 

OST young people who live in a little 

town—or in a big one either for that 
matter—want to get into communication 
with the world. To travel, to know, to move 
from place to place—all this is natural, right 
and proper. But when you can satisfy this 
wanderlust by putting the individual in com- 
munication with people of intelligence, who 
have personal interest in assisting him to 
evolve his mental possibilities, you have moved 
in line with the Eternal Verities. 
We should all be universal, not provincial se 
The I. C. S. puts the youth in touch with 
master minds along the particular lines that 
he desires to cultivate. And all the while he 
continues right at work. 
Right here is where the I. C. S. shows to 
advantage over the average college sæ The 
I. C. S. student applies his theories to actual 
practical use in his daily work. 
The test of every man is, What does he do in 
his spare time? 
The I. C. S. shows a young man how to use 
his leisure. 
He gets to looking for messages from his 
teachers. He sends his examination-papers 
AWAY se 5e 
They are read for criticism and correction, 
marked and returned with kindly, courteous, 
friendly advice. 
If he fails to keep up with his lessons, there is 
a friendly follow-up system. One, two, three, 
four letters are written, and then somebody 
comes to see him personally and inquires 
after his mental and spiritual welfare, and 
offers to help him. 
And certainly he needs help—we all need 
help se se 
No man liveth to himself alone. 
We are divine molecules in the mass. To live 
alone is to be either insane or a criminal. 
Then there are arrangements by which the 
various students in certain districts are 
brought in communication with one another. 
There are fraternal meetings, “ campfires,” 
love-feasts and conventions. 
The different students in a single town are 
brought together, introduced to one another. 
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They tell one another what they are doing, 
what they aspire to do. 

There is competition among them, or, better 
still, emulation. Their minds broaden through 
communion. The more people you are in 
communication with, the greater your points 
of contact with humanity, the bigger your 
influence, the wider your potential power se 
Naturally, and as a matter of course, I. C. S. 
students find profitable employment. 

'To make money the first and foremost thing in 
the struggle of life is to put the whole I. C. S. 
proposition on a cheap and flimsy basis. 

Yet, paradoxicaly, the I. C. S. succeeds 
because it is on a sound commercial basis se 
Only character counts. 

And what is character? 

Well, first, character is a matter of habits se 
The young man or woman who, working all 
day in a shop or factory, will get a certain 
amount of outdoor exercise and then buckle 
down to some course of intellectual improve- 
ment for one hour out of the twenty-four, is 
going to become a distinguished person. 

But to slide, glide, drift, loll, dawdle, with no 
definite objective point in mind, is to arrive 
at the point of Nowhere and to have your 
craft lie hopelessly becalmed on Mud Flats. 
Then is your name Mudsocks. 

Walk in the open air, dig in the garden, play 
ball, then buckle down to half an hour at the 
lessons, and you are bound to be a winner s 
The I. C. S. idea can never grow old or 
obsolete se se 

Continually comes the tramp of marching 
feet se se 

** What is this army? " you say. 

It is the youth of the land. They are arriving, 
arriving ! »e se 

Babies grow into children, children into youth, 
youth into men and women. 

The mass of humanity is a marching mass— 
steady, irresistible, onward and upward they 
come ! se se 

There are more of us on this old earth than 
ever before. 

Life is complex, difficult. The struggle exists 
as it never has before. 

We need all the equipment we can get. 

But in spite of numbers, opportunities were 
never so great as they are today. 

The I. C. S. supplies opportunity, and this 
opportunity, improved, leads to higher oppor- 
tunities »e se 
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There is no such thing as complete success »e 
After every achievement comes the voice, 
“ Arise, and get thee hence, for this is not 
thy rest! " 

So we never arrive, but always we work, we 
struggle, we strive, and this continual endeavor 
is all there is of life. 

But when life is methodized, when we work, 
study, play and laugh, flavoring all with love, 
we have found the key to the situation. 

He who leaves study out has missed one item 
in the formula, and a very necessary item, too. 
@ The I. C. S. supplies this ingredient of 
study sæ oe 

They show you how to study ; and they have 
a system that tends to hold you to it. To 
drop out is disgrace. Also, they make you 
pay for your tuition. 

To study alone is not enough. In fact, it 's a 
thing we will not do. And to me, the big 
thing in the I. C. S. is the fact that it is a 
commercial institution—that is, organized in 
such a way that the “ field ” men force the 
issue on the prospective students and make 
them pay. And through the payments the 
student gains. 

The chief gain is not in the fact that the 
student eventually gets an increase in pay, 
but in the fact that he becomes a safer, saner, 
more useful citizen, adding to the wealth and 
happiness of the world. 

He becomes a creator, a builder, instead of a 
barnacle, a parasite, a derelict. 

Character is the net result of the I. C. S. 
That is the thing it supplies. 

The institution has proved its permanent 
worth 5e 5e 

There is no limit to the extent that the 
I. C. S. will grow, if decentralized, divided 
up into departments, each one manned by 
competent people. And that is the general 
plan of its operations. 

The I. C. S. is manufacturing the men and 
women who are to manage business in the 
future. It also makes its own. 

If the I. C. S. were simply run by ambitious 
people, intent on exploiting the public, the 
whole idea would have exploded long ago 
into thin air, and been a bubble, burst ! 

But the fact that the I. C. S. is managed by 
I. C. S. Alumni makes the idea perpetual. 
And inasmuch as it pays a dividend to both 
pupil and teacher, ambition is satisfied, and 
enthusiasm never languishes. 
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The I. C. S. has a capital of fifteen million 
dollars, and can get more when needed. 
Great is commerce! He who uses the word 
commercial as an epithet is a remittance-man, 
and his future is with the yesterdays. 
An Expression of the Zeitgeist 
ALPH WALDO EMERSON once said 
this: "I have an unspeakable dread of 
being defended in the public prints." 
And so let me say that my respect for the 
I. C. S. is so great that I am pained when I 
hear some speaker cough three times, sneeze 
once, and then go on to state instances of 
where the I. C. S. has worked an evolution 
and a revolution in the life of some particular 
person oe se 
That is exactly the business of the I. C. S.! 
We might as well lift our hands in admiration 
and explain how the New York Central 
carries passengers from New York to Buffalo. 
@ It is quite understood that the business of 
a railroad is transportation. Also, it is under- 
stood that the business of the I. C. S. is to 
supply instruction, and also the inspiration 
and uplift that will make the whole plan a 
SUCCESS de de 
The I. C. S. has existed for twenty-two years. 
The necessity for the existence of the Schools 
is shown in the fact that they have a larger 
number of students on their lists today than 
ever before sæ Also, what is more important 
is that there are a larger number of I. C. S. 
students today who are post-graduates than 
ever before in history. 
A large percentage of the applications are 
secured directly by and through the influence 
of post-graduates. 
The Working Out of an Idea 
I. C. S. has a bigger and better print- 
ing-plant than is owned by any other 
private institution in the world. Its only rival 
in America is the Government Printing- 
Office at Washington, as far as size and 
extent are concerned. 
In point of efficiency, however—and I know 
both these offices—I would say that Scranton 
surpasses Washington in the diversity of 
work done and excellence of product. 
The I. C. S. has enrolled over a million five 
hundred thousand scholarships. 
That number of students have paid tuition 
and received instruction. 
One hundred twenty-five thousand students 
are now studying I. C. S. courses—that is, 
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double the number enrolled in all colleges and 
agricultural courses in the United States, and 
greater than the combined total enrolment in 
all the technical classes ! 

The textbooks supplied by the I. C. S. are 
prepared by specialists, and are brought up 
to date by a system which is constantly 
inviting criticism. «[ Every book is under fire, 
not only by students, but by teachers, by the 
public and by the publishers themselves. 

A textbook once issued by the I. C. S. is not 
sent off to live its life and die a bibliopathic 
death. Over this textbook there stands a 
sponsor, alive, alert, constantly on the look- 
out for changes that will make it better. 

No other publisher of textbooks issues them 
with this idea in mind of constantly making 
them better. 

Thus it happens that the excellence of the 
I. C. S. textbooks is recognized by thousands 
of old-time schools and colleges. Business 
colleges, high schools, technical schools, and 
universities, the wide world over, are using 
I. C. S. textbooks. In fact, not a public library 
in the United States of America but that has 
books issued by the I. C. S. 

The I. C. S. secures the best talent in every 
particular line of human endeavor. In the 
preparation of these books the world is laid 
under tribute. 

So here we get a vast organization devoted not 
only to the securing of pupils, firing the desire 
of young and old to improve their mental 
estate, but we have also an organization, 
equally strong, devoted to teaching and sup- 
plying everything in the line of literature that 
will add success to the enterprise. 

The whole institution has sort of blended 
into our modern American life. Unlimited 
capital, unlimited enthusiasm, tireless energy, 
and persistence that never wavers, have made 
this thing possible. 

Every good thing goes back to one-man 
POWET 5e se 

One particular individual breathed into this 
body the breath of life. Thomas J. Foster is 
the man to whom must go the credit. 

But Thomas J. Foster has evolved a bigger 
proposition than he ever anticipated, even 
in his wildest dreams. 

Foster was a newspaper editor in a little 
town, in the Eighties. 

A country editor has to know everything, for 
** Old Subscriber " and “ Pro Bono Publico ” 
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are constantly calling upon him for facts. 
@ Foster lived in a coalmining district, where 
death and disaster every little while swooped 
down and left a trail of grief and woe. 
Coalmining at that time was an unscientific 
business. The men who had been longest in 
the mines knew least about the deadly dangers 
they had to encounter. There was something 
that was noiseless, tasteless, odorless, that 
occasionally exploded and shook the very 
rafters of heaven, 

Men went into the bowels of the earth and 
never returned, and no tidings of them was 
ever found. 

Foster took upon himself the business of 
educating mine foremen in a scientific way 
so that they could properly safeguard the 
lives of their men. 

The editorials in this little country paper 
hammered away at this one idea. 

Foster convinced one man—that was himself 
—that all workingmen should have a proper 
scientific education in the particular lines 
they are working at. 

So Foster became a schoolteacher. His busi- 
ness was to instruct the subscribers to his 
newspaper se se 

Some of his subscribers lived several miles 
away; so he inserted a question-and-answer 
column in his mining paper. The editor cor- 
rected all the answers, and wrote all of the 
letters to his students. 

Then he had to press his own family into the 
game. And the Foster family, the first thing 
they knew, were carrying on a miners’ cor- 
respondence school ! 

The work extended to the States of West 
Virginia and Ohio. 

Coalmine owners who wanted foremen wrote 
to Foster, and “ Foster’s Men” were given 
the preference when the jobs were handed out. 
@ No man was more surprised at the success 
of this idea than Thomas J. Foster, the 
country editor. 

His newspaper business transformed itself 
into a college, and from this, step by step, it 
has become a university, and this the greatest 
one in the world. 

In the natural course of events, Thomas J. 
Foster will disappear from this plane of 
action, and the people who see him now and 
hear his voice will see and hear him no more se» 
But the Institution that he has founded will 
be his lengthened shadow. 
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The Useful Man 
I. C. S. has two hundred thirty-five 
separate courses. 

From educating individuals—or, more prop- 
erly, giving them the opportunity to educate 
themselves—it is now entering into arrange- 
ments with various corporations, railroads, 
mills, factories, banks, to give instruction to 
practically everybody on the payroll in the 
institutions se se 
Once there was a problem of the unemployed. 
@ Now there are no unemployed in America, 
except those who are unemployable. 
There is a crying need for men who can carry 
the burdens of the world. Especially are men 
in demand who have the ability to lead, to 
utilize intelligently the services of other 
people »e se 
The task of locating Garcia is easy, but the 
Rowans are in continual demand. Most of 
them have good jobs already, carrying the 
messages to Manland. 
The I. C. S. manufactures Rowans. It edu- 
cates man to his possibilities. It shows him 
how by home study he may fit himself for a 
better job. The I. C. S. makes men of method, 
men of efficiency. 
Spare moments are utilized, the student is 
encouraged to be ever studying to increase 
his knowledge, usefulness. 
The I. C. S. inspires character-sculpture, 
teaching the student to carve his character 
and work out his own salvation, 
And employers everywhere are alive to the 
fact that the more thorough and expert the 
knowledge an employee has of his business or 
profession, the more valuable he is to them se 
The closest intimacy exists between the great 
captains of industry and the I. C. S. 
Education gives the judicious judgment and 
clearer conception and keener insight that 
eliminate the irrational and irresponsible 
actions which spell ruinous labor disputes se 
'The educated men are the useful men. 
The first proof of education, and the last, is 
ability to earn a living. 
The I. C. S. educates men—helps them to 
earn a living. | Men who work are safe men. 
The sane man is he who can get a job and 
hold it down, and who is getting ready for a 
better job. '* All education is self-education,” 
says Doctor Eliot. 
There is only one kind of educated man, and 
that is the selfmade man. 
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Dead Languages 


HENEVER the Romans con- 
quered a country—and their 
business was to conquer— 
they established schools. 

In these schools they taught 
the manners, customs and lan- 
guage of Rome. 

c What would you expect them 
B to teach? 

This has been the universal 
A rule since history began—the 
country conquered has been 
I ED. forced to learn the language 
of the conquerors. 

The Latin tongue became at once the official 
language of every country that Rome overran, 
just as the Americans have introduced Ameri- 
can schools into Cuba and the Philippines for 
the teaching of the English language. 

The schoolma'am follows the flag. 

Always and forever the conquered are made 
to forget their history and abandon their 
language se ss 

Spain, in Fourteen Hundred Ninety, made it 
a capital offense to speak and write in Hebrew. 
@ In Poland, Russian is the official language. 
In Ireland, the Gaelic was for years a for- 
bidden tongue, spoken only in whispers. 

In all of our Indian schools the pupils are 
forbidden to speak their tribal language, and 
punishments are often imposed for so doing 
by forbidding the culprit the dining-room se 
The Romans established their schools in 
Gaul, and always and forever the Goths, 
Picts, Ostrogoths and Vandals were forced 
to speak as the Romans spoke and do as the 
Romans did. 

The only seeming exception to this rule was 
in the perpetuating of the Greek tongue by the 
Romans. But this was on account of the value 
which the Romans placed on Greek learning ; 
moreover, Greek was not taught until Greece 
had as a nation ceased to exist. 

The descendants of the Teutonic Tribes, 
subdued by Rome, still teach the language 
of their captors, and count it an accomplish- 
ment 5e 5e 

The customs of the Coliseum are continued on 
college football-fields, and our stadium plans 
are a direct steal from the rogues who forced 
the idea on our forebears and then died from 
fatty degeneration of the cerebrum. 
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We regard any man who can speak and write 
the Latin language as being immune from the 
taunt of being a barbarian. 
Once the barbarian was simply a man who was 
not a Roman, but when he learned the lan- 
guage of Rome he was accepted as a citizen, 
provided he did as the Romans did. 
Also, the man who could speak Latin did no 
work—all the drudgery was performed by 
barbaric slaves. To do useful labor was to 
forfeit your social position. 
And the precedent stil survives in good 
society, and is fostered in our schools and 
colleges. Dead languages and dead ideas have 
long ruled the world. 
Breaking With the Past 
break from this tyranny of the past 
and point to an ideal that has never been 
realized will be the work of the pedagogue of 
the future. 
We will not incarcerate the youth in order to 
teach him. Foul air and bad light will not 
always be ever-present factors in an education. 
We will work for qualities, not cleverness ; for 
self-sufficiency, not ‘‘ marks." 
The ideal education will tend toward bodily 
grace and vigor—for physical effectiveness— 
for truth, courtesy, efficiency and happy self- 
reliance se se 
We will have physical culture, not athletics. 
@ Nor will we segregate the sexes and seek 
for ‘‘ passivity ” as an element of an ideal 
motherhood, with patronizing reference to 
the ‘‘ weaker sex," and gentle gibes, such as, 
“ Frailty, thy name is Mary Jane.” 
A goodly part of our education will be useful 
effort in gardens, meadows, groves and fields, 
under the blue sky or in the face of wind and 
rain, men and women working side by side 
under skilled leadership in joyous equality, 
filled with health and animation. 
Out-of-door schools, where useful work forms 
the principal curriculum—not lessons from 
musty books and lectures by anemic profess- 
ors—will cure us of our maladies, pluck from 
memory its rooted sorrow, render hospitals 
obsolete, eliminate asylums, render prisons 
useless and put a “ For Rent " sign on every 
jail »e oe 
oe 
Wisdom is the harmony born of discords. A 
life symmetrical and proportioned at every 
period in its growth will know happiness. but 
of final wisdom 3t wiil know nothing. 
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The Oregon Idea 


N May Fourteen, Nineteen 
Hundred Thirteen, I lectured 
at the State Normal School at 
Monmouth, Oregon. 

There is one thing about this 
school that sets it apart, dif- 
ferentiates it and makes it 
distinguished. This is the 
plan of preparing teachers to 
teach agriculture, this to the 

: end that every child shall be 

E educated to the fact that man 
cS, isa land animal, and that he 
thrives only as he is on intimate terms with 
the outdoor world of growing things. 

Much of our education in the past has sepa- 

rated us from the simple, old-fashioned, 

homely things of life. 

Our food comes out of the ground. We are 

happy only when we are co-operating with 

Nature. Our business is to move with Nature, 

understand Nature, love Nature. 

Preparing the soil, planting the seed, watching 

the plant grow, evolve and become, by sup- 

plying the conditions of growth—all this is 
something that every child should realize by 
joyous experience. 

And he must be taught these things before 

he is fourteen years of age, otherwise there is 

danger of the fallacy growing up in his 
mind that people who work in the soil are 
menials—that gardening, farming, plowing, 
sowing, reaping, are done by an inferior class 
of people who are unable to do anything else. 

@ Let such an idea get fixed in the mind of a 

boy or a girl, and the individual goes through 

life handicapped with prejudice, shrouded in 
ignorance, blinded by arrogance—this to his 
great disadvantage. 
Laying the Foundation 

T Oregon Idea is to build a foundation 

before you build a superstructure. The 
foundation of all health, prosperity, sanity, 
lies in a knowledge of man's relationship to 

Mother Earth. 

The intent of a normal school is to evolve a 

normal teacher, who will in turn teach the 

normal or natural to boys and girls. 

“ The first requisite,” says Herbert Spencer, 

** is to be a good animal," 

Every school in Oregon, whether in town, city, 

village or in the country, has its school-garden. 
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A certain number of hours are spent out of 
doors every day. 
People working out of doors laugh and play 
to a degree that folks indoors do not. There 
is something in the sunshine and the blowing 
winds that animates, inspires and fills the 
heart with exuberance. 
In every school in Oregon children are taught 
the beauty, the excellence, of working with 
their hands, thinking things out, planting, 
producing, adding to the welfare of the world. 
@ In the towns and cities the citizens co-ope- 
rate with the school system; and there are 
school-fairs, where the children display the 
products they have produced: corn, wheat, 
oats, flax, rye, potatoes, radishes, onions, 
celery, cauliflower, cabbage, tomatoes, as well 
as great exhibits of flowers of various kinds 
and sorts. Then there are many pet animals 
that are proudly brought and bear off ribbons, 
red, yellow, white and blue. 
Stop at any schoolhouse anywhere in Oregon, 
as you traverse the country in your auto, and: 
you will find that the children are interested: 
in keeping the school-grounds in order, beauti- 
fying them, protecting the property, and: 
looking at it as if it were their own. 
In fact, it is their very own; and nothing is: 
your own unless you are caring for it. 
Then, and not until then, does it become 
valuable to you. 
The use and value of land is not apparent 
to any child until he begins to realize its 
value as the first great productive agent. 
The science teachers in Monmouth teach 
economics in connection with agriculture. 
They are farmers, gardeners, stock-raisers. 
Also, they are businessmen, landowners, home- 
makers, as every schoolteacher should be se 
It is an indictment of our times that the 
schoolteacher is sort of in the society discard, 
boarding round like a charity relation, existing 
in a trunk, ready at any minute to strap the 
trunk and check it on to the next town. 
This lack of stability in the position of a 
schoolteacher, with the small amount of pay 
that the teacher usually receives, is not apt 
to give us the best teaching timber. 
Oregon's Teachers 

REGON is paying bigger and better 

salaries to schoolteachers than any other 
State in the Union, save Arizona. 
Oregon seems to realize that commonsense 
comes largely from working in the soil, and 
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that when you remove the individual from 
the land you separate him from the things 
that make for righteousness. 
On the campus at Monmouth Normal School 
is a garden tract, divided up into something 
like fifty different little gardens, each looked 
after by schoolteachers and scholars. 
The Normal School works with the district 
High School; and I noticed the Superinten- 
dent of the High School was setting the 
Normal School a pace in well-doing. He had 
a garden, cared for by himself and his girls 
and boys, that was a model of neatness, 
beauty and efficiency. 
The High-School boys and girls were intent 
on producing bigger, better and finer crops 
than their rival. The competition was all very 
good-natured, but very earnest. 
State Superintendent Alderman told me that 
most of the scholars who had individual 
gardens at school started another garden at 
home. And the effect was to interest the 
parents in the subject of education. 
The real problem of schoolteaching is to 
manage the parents. 
The dictum of Oliver Wendell Holmes, that 
the education of a child should begin with his 
great-great-grandparents, is eminently wise. 
President Ackerman 
University of Wisconsin is working 

out a plan, and that successfully, whereby 
the State University reaches out not only to 
every high school and preparatory school, but 
to the grades and the district schools, and 
from this to the family, to the end that the 
entire population shall be blended into the 
public-school system. 
In Oregon the same idea prevails. 
President Ackerman, of the Monmouth Nor- 
mal School, is a man of the big, simple, 
commonsense kind. 
He has gathered around him a faculty having 
ideals similar to his own »e The Oregon Idea 
prevails. And this ambition to interest the 
parents so that they will personally feel that 
they are a part of the public-school system, 
responsible, in degree, for its welfare and per- 
petuity, take a pride in its success—this is 
what Monmouth Normal School stands for se 

The Fraternity Incubus 

T Monmouth the “ Frat " has fallen into 

dissolution and been blown away upon 
the vagrant winds, this without any violence 
of direction, or issuing of prohibitions. 
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The evolution of the individual mirrors the 
evolution of the race. The child has to go 
through a savage, nomadic and competitive 
stage 2e se 

The youngster emerging out of adolescence 
evolves vague ambitions, imagines he is an 
aristocrat, becomes supercilious, hypocritical, 
arrogant, and the “ I-am-holier-than-thou "' 
concept possesses him. 

Happily, most young people pass safely 
through this stage and out of it. A few there 
be who fall victims to arrested development 
and preserve the supercilious, arrogant and 
exclusive habit. That is just why the Frat is 
doubly dangerous. 

If we could go through the Frat period just 
as we go through the age of hunting and 
fishing, it would be a small matter. But for an 
individual to grow to manhood's estate with 
the fallacy fixed in his mind that he is some- 
thing peculiar, different and set apart from 
the rest of the world, is not only ridiculous— 
it is tragic. 

Democracy demands the demolition of the 
Frat se se 

If we can get rid of the Frats in high schools 
and colleges, the gain will be very great ce 
The University of Michigan has tabulated a 
mass of statistics which seem to prove that 
the fraternities do not stand for scholarship. 
The pupils that get most out of college are 
those who enter and go through college with- 
out being inoculated with the fraternity virus. 
Exclusion is limitation. When you lock others 
out, you lock yourself in. 

The castes of Egypt and India and the older 
civilizations had a deal to do with the dis- 
solution and decline of these old civilizations. 
@ School-gardens tend to put all on a parity. 
* The chosen people of God are those who 
till the soil," said Thomas Jefferson. 

To earn your living is the great essential se 
Frats feature secrets, passwords, cleverness, 
and symbol the silly. 

In farming and gardening there are no secrets. 
Hard work, application, intelligence, right 
intent, count. 

To get rid of the secretive, the moribund and 
the futility of the Frat through working out 
of doors, digging in the ground, is something 
which educators have not anticipated. We 
reach excellence by indirection; and every 
good thing leads to something else. 

Oregon is teaching the world a few great 
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pedagogic lessons—things so simple and obvi- 
ous that heretofore we have quite overlooked 
them se se 
In passing, it may not be amiss to call atten- 
tion to the fact that Oregon has quit discussing 
Equal Suffrage—having adopted it—and thus 
is free to take up other great and necessary 
reforms se se 

oe 
A renunciant is a man who gives up his seat 
in a car to a pretty woman and then mali- 
ciously treads on his neighbor's corns, 

oe 


Vital Statistics 


OT long ago the Metropolitan 
Life-Insurance Company 
organized a Bureau of Health. 
@ The intent was to keep 
accurate statistics of the 
causes of death, and if pos- 
| sible, to name the causes of 
‘| disease and give the infor- 
mation out to the policy- 
holders and, in fact, to the 
! public at large, 

E " The fine art of keeping well 
ce, is a thing that has received 
too little attention in the past. 

Granting, for argument’s sake, that the motive 
of the life-insurance company was to increase 
its profits by extending the lives of the policy- 
holders through the knowledge of right living, 
just the same the enterprise was eminently 
worthy se se 
And now comes the Association of Life- 
Insurance Presidents, and decides that all 
of the great life-insurance companies shall 
work together to educate the public in the 
most important science in the world, the 
science of prophylactics. 
Under present conditions throughout the 
United States, the death-rate experiences of a 
life-insurance company are so accurate that 
the future can be told to almost mathematical 
certainty, save as conditions change. 
Signs of the Times 

T has been discovered that as we change 

conditions the betterment reveals itself in 
the lowered death-rate. That there is a lower 
death-rate, and that men are now living 
longer than ever before, is absolutely beyond 
cavil. We are living longer because we are 
living better. 
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The question is, just why are we living better? 
And this the Association of Life-Insurance 
Presidents undertakes to tell. 

So the various life-insurance companies are 
now mailing to their policyholders valuable 
data on the subject of keeping well. 

Last year in the city of New York, three 
hundred eighty-five doctors were fined for 
failure to report cases of typhoid, scarlet fever 
and tuberculosis. How many more failures 
there were to report, we do not know. We only 
know the number that were caught. 

It is very necessary that statistics of disease 
should be kept, in order that we may obliterate 
the causes of disease and, if possible, make 
health conditions uniform. 

The insurance-companies, it seems, are taking 
a very active interest in this matter, and it 
was probably through their initiative that 
the negligent doctors were brought to book. 
When the law strikes, you seldom see the man 
who starts the blow. He keeps out of sight se 
Here we get up against the vital question that 
the only thing that moves men is self-interest. 
The insurance-companies are vitally interested 
in doing away with the conditions that pro- 
duce disease. And they are vitally interested 
in having doctors do their duty. 

Typhoid, scarlet fever, tuberculosis, smallpox, 
are all preventable diseases. They are filth 
diseases, and exist only where certain adverse 
conditions prevail. 

Bad ventilation may exist in a palace. Imper- 
fect sewerage may contaminate the guests 
in even the highest-priced hotel. Bad water 
may be served in the restaurant deluxe. And 
to locate these things, the insurance-com- 
panies now are warmly intent. 

The doctors lapse simply because it is not to 
the profit of a doctor to eliminate disease. 
* They who are well need no physician," says 
the Bible. 

The words come to us down two thousand 
years and are as absolutely true today as 
they were when spoken. 

Doctors, being human, are only aroused into 
activity by the things that threaten the loss 
of income, or that tend to bring about honors 
and compensation. 

The insurance-companies are intent on getting 
at the facts. The doctors are indifferent ; and 
this is exactly why a large number of doctors 
failed to observe the law and report, as they 
should have done. 
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Just here I notice that a doctor bobs up, and 
after gently stroking his whiskers and cough- 
ing twice, calls our attention to the plain and 
indisputable fact that while life-insurance 
companies are zealously intent on lowering 
death-rates, yet a consequent reduction of 
life-insurance premiums has not been inaugu- 
tated. This seems indelicate. 
But the doctor argues that life-insurance 
managers are simply human. What they are 
intent on is lessening outgo, and keeping 
income exactly where it is, or, if anything, 
increasing it. 
The doctor certainly scores, even if his argu- 
ment, when properly analyzed, only amounts 
to this: “‘ You are another!” 
In any event, the doctor said something, and 
that is that self-interest is the one thing that 
animates men, 
In the meantime, let us all be thankful that 
the insurance managers have discovered that 
good health for the community at large is a 
thing that pays. Tally one! 

Se 
States of mind influence Time, Time hastens 
under the influence of pleasure, contracts under 
the influence of pain. 

ie 


Time 


IME defies definition. It seems 
to be a form of measurement 
—not a thing. If nothing hap- 
pened, we say there would be 
no time, The day, the month, 
the year, symbol happenings— 
| the movement of our world, 
and other worlds. 
You can not trace the begin- 
ning nor the end of time. But 
22h $ wouldn't time still be here, 
3 even though we did not use 
Ce, it for a measuring-rod ? 
While we calculate the end of worlds and of 
solar systems, time stretches away illimitable, 
unfettered and uncontrolled—waiting to be 
used Se Se 
The principal thing that differentiates man 
from the animals is his cognizance of time. 
Animals know when they are hungry, but 
they never look at the sun or make any sign 
which shows that they are speculating about 
time 5e se 
Birds and fowls go to roost when it grows 
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dark, and become active when light returns. 
You can deceive them by darkening the room 
or turning on a light. 
When a total eclipse happens, chickens accept 
it as a matter of course, and hunt their roosts ; 
while we foretell time’s happenings by the 
use of a watch and a calendar. 
Just why we waste artificial light for from 
two to eight hours in the forepart of the night, 
and sleep that much over in the daytime, we 
do not know. Sleep was once a condition that 
occurred when darkness came and we could 
not work or wander. 
“I will awake in thy light." “ Work while it 
is called the day." Living naturally, we should 
work in the light of day and sleep during the 
dark. And the nearer a man does this now, 
the more capable he is. 
The Power of Time 

IME mitigates all grief, cures all sickness, 

satisfies revenge, equalizes the high and 
the low, and finally with the help of Kindly 
Death puts all on a parity. 
A great poet says, “ What is time but the 
shadow of earth on the background of eter- 
nity? " se se 
The Bible contains nine hundred sixty refer- 
ences to time. 
Time goes on just the same when we sleep, 
and if we should fail to awake it would still 
go on. It will go on when watches cease to 
tick, when all animal life ceases to breathe, 
when stars cease to shine and suns to set se 
How can time cease? By no leap of mind can 
one imagine. But all the time that the indi- 
vidual can call his own is while he is awake. 
Sleep is the sister of Death. 
When wil Fate with her scissors clip the 
thread of time for me? 
I do not know, and this very uncertainty 
makes me prize time and work while it is 
called the day. 
To limit the shock of my passing, and to ease 
my affairs over the shallows when my hand 
and brain can no longer guide them, prudence 
comes in and we accumulate wealth, which 
possibly I can never use, but which adds to 
the well-being of the world. 
And being wise we provide against the time 
when time shall be no longer ours. This spells 


progress se se " 


Self-preservation prompts men to move in 
the line of least resistance. 
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The Other Side 


T is, of course, very necessary 
that when you are entrusted 
with a message you shall 
deliver it to the right party 
in the least possible space of 
time se oe 
The man, however, who 
entrusts another with a mes- 
| sage has a duty to perform 
M quite as much as the man 
who is given one. 
There are men who can never 
eS, get messages carried; and 
other men there be who inspire messengers 
with loyalty, fidelity and courage. 
It is a somewhat curious thing that the most 
able men are never good teachers. “The great 
teacher," says Emerson, “‘is not the man who 
supplies the most facts, but the one in whose 
presence we become different people." 
Too much individuality repels, overawes, 
subdues. An overpowering personality is a 
willopus-wallopus, or a steam-roller that flat- 
tens anything and everybody in the vicinity se 
A great actor seldom surrounds himself with 
able actors. In fact, a great actor usually 
reduces the whole company to nullity. In his 
presence animation subsides, ambition declines, 
originality takes to the tall uncut, and initia- 
tive becomes apologetic. 
In the United States there are a few merchants 
who are discoverers of genius, but most are 
served by the mediocre, not to mention the 
timeserver, the hypocrite and the lickspittle. 
@ One great merchant in the United States 
lives in history, not only because he was a 
great merchant, but because he discovered 
to the world fully a half-dozen other great 
merchants. That is, he took young men, gave 
them an opportunity, and under his benef- 
icent guiding influence these country boys 
mentally bloomed and blossomed. 
* Making Good " 

HEN you expect a messenger to deliver 

a message it is well not to hamper him 
with too many instructions, nor scare him 
into innocuous desuetude by retailing the 
dangers that he will encounter, describing 
for him the punishment he will receive if he 
fails to * make g 
It is a great man who knows when and how 
to place reliance in another; to relegate and 
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delegate and keep discipline out of sight. To 
let one line of figures at the bottom of the 
balance-sheet tell the tale—this is genius sæ 
Of course, if you repose confidence in the 
wrong man you will rue it, but genius turns 
on selection. Big men, nowadays, are big 
because they get others to do their work. 
Napoleon said, "I win my battles with my 
marshals.” And then when he was asked 
where he got his marshals, he said, ‘‘ I make 
them out of mud ! " 
What he meant was that he took obscure men 
and lifted them into positions of prominence 
by throwing responsibility on them. 
Note the loyalty and love of Bertrand, who 
followed his master to Saint Helena, giving 
up home, religion, family and all of his own 
private interests that he might serve his 
master—even refusing to leave his master 
when he was dead, but remaining at Saint 
Helena in order that his own dust might be 
buried in the grave of this man he loved se 
Any man who can inspire another with such 
love can not be obliterated by the scratch of 
a pen or the shrug of the shoulder. 
Napoleon certainly had personality; at the 
same time he did not use it to destroy the 
personality of others. 
Great is the man—supremely great—who 
does not bestride the narrow world like a 
colossus and cause other men to run and 
peep about under his huge legs to find them- 
selves dishonorable graves. 
Who Is the Great Man ? 

HE world is big enough for all of us, and 

a very good slogan is, '" Make room! 
Make room!” And if you are bound to give 
an order, let it be this: “Open up that 
gangway ! " se se 
Ben Lindsey has entrusted a thousand boys, 
each with a message, and the message he gave 
them was their commitment-papers. 
These boys carried the message; and out of 
the thousand a scant half-dozen proved 
derelict. And just remember that all of these 
boys belonged to the “ criminal class." 
Let us here quote Napoleon again, who said : 
“The criminal class? Ah, yes, I fight my 
battles with the criminal class ! ” 
To entrust a message to a messenger with the 
full confidence that he will do naught else but 
deliver it to the proper person, and this 
expeditiously, is a fine art that employers 
would do well to acquire. 
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A trusted messenger is fine, but a trusting 
employer is finer still. 
Suspicion taints the whole fabric of trust. 
If Ben Lindsey doubted that his boys would 
go where they were sent, very few of them 
would ever reach the iron gates and hear their 
clanging welcome. The secret of Ben Lindsey’s 
success is simple: he believes in his boys. And 
that is why the boys believe in him. 
Ben Lindsey kissing the cheek of a bad boy 
and sending the lad away to prison alone, 
unattended, uncoerced, is a finer thing to me 
than Napoleon’s habit of pulling down the 
head of one of his marshals and kissing the 
bearded cheek. 
“ Know thyself! ’’ said Socrates. 
“ Trust thyself ! " said Emerson. 
“ Trust others! " says Ben Lindsey. 
When President McKinley gave that message 
to Rowan, he trusted Rowan to carry it. 
There were no instructions, no threats, no 
implied doubts, no injunctions. Rowan asked 
no questions ; neither did McKinley. 
The big man is not the man who wants to 
live not only his own life but the life of others, 
but he is great who reposes faith in others, 
and thus brings out the best there is in them, 
that which was often before unguessed. 

9 
No god was ever jealous, but the man who 
invents him always is. 
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Great Inventions 


N epoch is a pivotal point, 
something that changes old 
methods, cleans up the slate, 
and starts the game of life 
afresh. 

Epoch-making men are those 
who render old ideas obsolete. 
@ In history we read of seven 
decisive battles, turning-times 
in history, when maps were 
made anew and national lines 
were wiped out and new ones 

Rub. supplied »e »e 

In the lives of individuals there are pivotal 

points. We meet a person, read a book, hear 

a lecture, go on a journey, and the course of 

our entire career thereafter is changed. 

Loss, calamity, grief, may be pivotal points— 

times when an issue bravely met adds cubits 

to our stature. 
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Great successes are usually those where 
victory is snatched from the jaws of defeat se 
And the old idea of the Indians that when 
they killed an enemy they absorbed his 
strength into their own, is poetically true. 

> The Steam-Engine 

T is universally conceded that the greatest 

invention of modern times is the steam- 
engine se 5e 
The principle of the expansive power of water, 
when heat was applied, was known to Pythag- 
oras, who lived six hundred years before 
Christ. Other men down the centuries showed 
that they too knew that when heat was 
applied to water it would expand. 
However, the value of steam as a producer of 
power was of no avail until we had a recep- 
tacle that would contain it. The rolling of 
iron plates was the thing that made the 
steam-engine practicable. It was the steam- 
boiler and not the steam-engine that ushered 
in the Age of Steam. Robert Fulton said his 
job was to make a boiler to hold the steam— 
the engine was easy. 
Then from making things in the home, we 
began to make them in factories, and the 
modern manufacturing system was built se 
The factory is the thing that made England 
mistress of the seas. She manufactured things 
cheaply and well, and supplied them to the 
nations of the world. Birmingham and Shef- 
field made Liverpool possible. 
Stephenson rigged up an engine and a boiler 
on a wagon, ran a chain over the hub, and 
this chain ran around the flywheel of his 
engine. With this steam-wagon he could 
travel on a good roadway at the rate of four 
miles an hour. Four miles an hour is a good, 
easy, swinging, walking gait. It is the speed 
of a traction-engine. 
Stephenson found that when he increased the 
speed of his wagon it jarred his engine so that 
it was impossible to manipulate it. The wheels 
of the wagon hit the ground and every inequal- 
ity caused a shock. 
Driving horses on a stone pavement faster 
than five miles an hour is not practicable. 
I once rode to a fire with Chief Hale in 
Kansas City at the rate of ten miles an hour. 
We certainly did make the sparks fly. We 
swung from curb to curb, and the racket, the 
friction, the pounding, was terrific. I vowed 
that if I ever got out of that red wagon, I 
would never climb into such a vehicle again. 
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An Ed Geers Incident 
MERSON says that the first man who 
made a pair of shoes carpeted the earth 

with leather. 

The invention of the rubber tire made the 
automobile possible. 

And if rubber tires had been invented before 
iron wheels were utilized, the railroads would 
never have existed. 

When Stephenson discovered that it was 
impossible to make speed on a roadway with 
an iron-wheeled vehicle, he laid wooden rails 
and covered them with strips of iron, thus 
getting a comparatively smooth surface se 
When I used to jog horses with my neighbor, 
Ed Geers, the Silent Man, I realized in driving 
a single block over a macadam pavement 
from the barn to the track how impossible 
speed was on any road except one specially 
prepared se se 

The racetrack was made up of dirt loam 
mixed with pulverized bark from the tannery. 
And a good, big, hard shower always put our 
racetrack out of commission. 

Here was a soft footing for the iron-shod feet 
of the horses and a yielding pavement for 
the iron tires of our sulkies. 

One fine day some one sent to Ed Geers a 
present of a little low-wheeled sulky. The 
wheels were evidently those taken from a 
bicycle—at least, we thought so. And when 
we looked at that little low-wheeled sulky, 
we laughed aloud. We knew that those little 
wheels could never keep up with our high 
six-foot wheels. 

At that time I had never heard of ball bearings. 
But I soon understood that the ball bearings 
shift the friction from one place to a great 
many 5e ze 

There is a little machine made for sharpening 
lead-pencils that wil never break the lead 
off, no matter how delicate, because the 
knives are arranged so as to cover a great 
surface at one time, and the pressure is 
equalized all over the point of the lead-pencil, 
and never upon one particular point. 

It is somewhat the same with the ball-bearing 
axle se 5e 

The little low-wheeled sulky was laughed at, 
then admired. Finally Ed Geers hitched a 
horse to it, and I, driving a high-wheeled 
sulky, drove by his side, Two turns around 
the half-mile track, and his horse was used to 
the contrivance. 
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It ran as silently as Ed Geers himself, and 
with so little friction that it seemed to be 
chasing the horse and pushing him along. 
And I do know positively that the horse was 
drawing the sulky by the reins, and not by the 
traces se se 
And so we came down the homestretch, with 
these two horses evenly matched, neck and 
neck. And then Ed Geers drew out in front 
of me very easily, and went under the wire 
three lengths ahead. We tried it again, and 
the Silent Man delivered himself thus: ‘“‘ It 
means about ten seconds on the mile.” Then 
he dived into silence and pulled the silence 
in after him, 
A few days later Ed Geers drove a horse hitched 
to this little low-wheeled, ball-bearing sulky in 
a race at Buffalo. When he drove out to warm 
up, he got the laugh from the grandstand. 
But he walked away with the race, just the 
same. He had just ten seconds’ leeway over 
the bunch; in other words, they were handi- 
capped ten seconds. 
The Pneumatic Tire 

HE next year on the Grand Circuit not a 

single high-wheeled sulky was seen. The 
bicycle-tire and the ball-bearing axles were 
here to stay. 
As Emerson’s shoemaker carpeted the earth 
with leather, so has the pneumatic tire paved 
the roadway with rubber. 
Fifteen years ago the principal use for rubber 
was in making gum-shoes for politicians se 
The gum-shoe is not now so much in demand 
as it was then. @ Never in the history of the 
world was there so much demand for rubber as 
there is today, this on account of the necessity 
of rubber for paving purposes—that is to say, 
for automobile-tires. 
It is often stated that Dunlop of England was 
the inventor of the rubber tire. He invented 
one, all right, but great inventions are usually 
invented in different parts of the world at the 
same time—and so it was this time. 

i. 

O man sees deeply into life until he begins 

to grow weary of life. For despair is a 
kind of power se Courage gives us vast outer 
perspectives; despair gives us vast inner per- 
spectives. It was Nietzsche who sneered at 
despair—philosophy and despair—morality ; 
yet all his wonderful dreaming was mothered 
by Despair and fathered by a too intense love 
of the moral. Curious paradox ! 
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John Barleycorn 


HE man who strikes a new 
literary vein is like the man 
who invents a new dish, and 
is pretty nearly as unique as 
one who discovers a new 

] dimension in space. 

We use that fine old bromide; 

& to wit: ' When all is said 

| and done." 

Of course, everything has n't 

"E^. been said and everything 

z hasn’t been done, and never 

ee will be. 
But Jack London has done a new thing in 
his treatment of J. Barleycorn. 
Rousseau’s Confessions and De Quincey’s 
Opium-Eater are classics; and a classic is a 
thing that never grows old. 
John Barleycorn is a classic. Strong drink has 
cursed the race since the very dawn of history, 
and today it is the one big bluebottle in 
civilization’s precious ointment. 
Solomon, writing on the subject a thousand 
years before Christ, passes out a few things 
that are just as true today positively as when 
he uttered them: “ Wine is a mocker, strong 
drink is raging, and whosoever is deceived 
thereby is not wise.” 

Jack is writing his confessions. At least he 

would have us think so. 

In one sense, all literature is a confession, We 

confess the things we have done; also the 

things we might have done; and we occasion- 
ally confess things that we have thought 
about, but never dared do. 
In the Toils 
HERE must be a certain amount of truth 
in Jack’s fine confessions. How much, it 
would be indelicate to ask. Nevertheless, the 
whole thing has both grip and punch. 

If you read it, you find it is on your nerves. 

You're thinking about that boy of seventeen 

who contracted the habit of indulging in 

strong drink. 

Now and again, as the years pass, he broke 

away and did not touch the stuff for days, 

weeks and months. But we find him going 
back to it. 

He drinks rum, beer, absinthe, whisky, cock- 

tails. At first one cocktail suffices to set his 

brain a-tingle and his thoughts a-jingle. 

He is at peace with the world, with himself, 
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with the universe, with one beautiful woman. 
«| We find him living in sweet cameraderie, 
helping the lady wash the dishes. 
He has had one drink. That is not enough. 
He sneaks away from the woman, and dis- 
honestly puts in an extra one, unknown to 
her. It makes you think less of the man ; and 
yet here he is confessing it—and how dare 
you blame a man who lays his soul before 
you ! He disarms you by his frankness. 
When a friend calls, in pure sociability they 
have a drink together. And then the biog- 
rapher gumshoes away to the kitchen and 
has a couple of drinks by himself. 
At first the man drinks only when his day's 
literary work is done. But there comes a 
time when the morning opens dull, hazy, 
foggy, damp. Thoughts are opaque, and 
refuse to flow. And so he takes an eye-opener. 
@ The habit is upon him. If he breaks away 
from it for a few days, the thought is still 
in his mind of the mad, sad, bad days in 
Honolulu and San Francisco, when good 
fellows met together, and youth had its fling. 
@ Jack views the subject from every stand- 
point. He is as analytical as Herbert Spencer, 
and a thousand times more entertaining. He 
is so human at times that he is uncanny se 
The Bite of the Serpent 

NLY once do I find his logic lapsing. This 

is when he rides out horseback over 
across his broad acres, after his day's work 
is done—and well done. 
The man should have been happy in his 
prosperity, in his strength, in his power, in 
his sweet intimacy with Nature. 
But melancholy weaves her web about him, 
and the mild wind of the West, blowing in his 
face, fills his soul with a sense of sadness ae 
He asks why it is that one who has every- 
thing which the world can give—work, love, 
approbation, prosperity, all mixed with a 
modicum of opposition that animates and 
inspires—why it is that such a man should be 
filled with a sense of sadness. 
And Jack answers, It is on account of the 
demon Alcohol. 
Just here the author seems to force the issue, 
and drags in an argument by the cosmic 
scruff. The fact is that men who do not smoke, 
nor drink, nor swear, are often filled with 
melancholy. The very fact that an individual 
has everything that his heart can wish, is no 
reason why he is happy and blithe and gay se 
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I am not quite sure that this great human 
document entitled John Barleycorn is an 
argument against drink, 
This man drinks and struggles with drink, 
and fights John Barleycorn, not to a finish, 
but to a draw. And one is tempted to the 
belief that if a man can drink as this man 
says he has, and still has the brain to analyze 
the situation and put the whole thing on 
paper and sell it to the Saturday Evening 
Post for a princely sum, as this man evidently 
has, then how can it be that strong drink is 
wholly bad ? 
The Descent to Avernus 

HIS man is bigger than drink. Jack does 

not say so outright, but he leaves us to 
make the inference. 
He explains to us that friendship and 
conviviality are at the base of the drinking 
habit, and that were it not for saloons, 
banquets and meetings, with song and banter 
and wit and play and fancy and mad riding 
of the senses and flow of soul, John Barley- 
corn would be out of the game. 
Jack isn’t writing any Sunday-School tract. 
He is neither for nor against. He is stating 
the simple facts of temptation and falling 
from grace, of the inward clutch of conscience, 
and of sinning and repenting. 
If the whole thing were a temperance tract, 
Jack would have explained that he has quit 
the game once and forever. But instead of 
this he frankly explains that he is a drinking 
man still, and will continue to drink to the 
day of his death. @ The horse is running away 
with him, but he maintains that he is able to 
keep the mad brute in the middle of the road, 
and thus is master of the situation. 

May You Live Long and Prosper! 

HEN we find Jack telling of his physician 

—strong, able, ballasted with brain, clear 
of eye—who says to Jack: “Look at me! 
Look at me!" and in admiration, Jack looks 
at the man and realizes that the doctor is one 
who has never gone the pace. Cigarettes, 
booze, dope, excess, have never had this 
physician in their frantic clutch. Jack wishes 
he were like him. 
Three months go by, and news comes to Jack 
that the physician is dead. The “bugs” 
have jumped him. Just what the bugs were, 
Jack does n't say. But the germs of disease 
got their strangle-hold on him. They formed 
a combine, evidently, and jumped him from 
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different sides, ambushed him and gave him 
the cosmic jiujit—and the man was no more. 
@ Then Jack, without saying anything about 
it, allows the reader to think what a deal 
more fun this doctor would have had if he 
had been of the convivial sort. He might have 
lived longer than he did; for with all his 
temperance, all his abstinence, all his abnega- 
tion, he was not immune from the standing 
high jump and the lofty pole of the bugs sæ 
So much for science, so much for temperance, 
so much for the simple life. 

As a study in psychology, John Barleycorn, 
by Jack London, is a book that will be new 
a hundred years from now se It is a book 
upon which an author could safely found a 
literary reputation. It is a monument to the 
man who wrote it. 

Big things in literature have no violence of 
direction. This story has n't. Each one who 
reads it will read into it his own experiences, 
and he will extract from it any argument 
that he wishes to. 

The story is an arsenal of reasons both for 
and against. It tells of the why and of the 
what and the whither; of the who and the 
when. It will make you think; it will make 
you pause ; it will make you sigh. 

It is a sad book, tinted and touched with 
fatalism. Its doctrine is the doctrine of pes- 
simism; and the literature of pessimism is 
the literature that lives. 

Each of us imagines he is bigger than Fate— 
an exception to the rule. And out of sadness 
we distil a kind of joy on account of the fact 
that we are alive. In the pains of others there 
is a certain satisfaction, and we mentally are 
congratulating ourselves on the fact that the 
tragedy is none of ours. 


o 

LL defects are declensions from ideals ; all 

pain is the pin-prick in the fabric of our 
illusions. It is the ideal that stands between 
us and final realities. The ideal is symbolized. 
by the ancients as the veil of Isis. We all wear 
that veil. Nothing “ measures up ” ; all things: 
deceive and are defective because the World- 
Spirit, in order to attain its incomprehensible: 
end, has stuck into the eye-sockets of the soul 
the colored lenses of dreams instead of putting. 
there a naked mathematical recorder »» Wise 
old hidden Witch! Wise with the wisdom of 
all demons and satirists. Her life depends on 
those colored lenses. 
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The Death Penalty 


T seems that in France the 
President of the Republic is 
obliged to sign all death- 
warrants se 5e 
In the United States the Presi- 
dent, and the Governors of the 
respective States, are passive 
parties to the execution of 
criminals se 5e 
They have the power to par- 

PA don, and unless they interfere, 

. the execution of a condemned 
LE man takes place according to 

the sentence of the judge, save in the few 

States where capital punishment has been 

done away with. 

Brand Whitlock traces capital punishment 

back to a time when the king had the power 

of life and death over all of his subjects, and 
often he exercised the right of killing in person. 

@ President Fallieres also cites a time when 

the head of a clan or the head of a family had 

the right of life and death over any one in his 
household sæ 5e 

And to President Fallieres the taking of human 

life is a rudimentary relic of savage days oe 

He says that the modern President of a 

Republic is not the Strong Man, the Dictator, 

the Savage Chief, the High Executioner ; that 

his duties, in the main, are economic and 
educational se se 

And he thinks it is high time that he should 

be relieved of the added onus of killing people 

that are objectionable to society. 

And so, without looking into each particular 

issue, he simply commutes the sentence of 

death to that of imprisonment for life, with 
the added suggestion that any judge who 
sentences a man to die should also perform 
the part of execution and kill the objection- 
able party himself. 
Refined Murder 

N America we make it easy for the Presi- 

dent or a Governor to be a party to the 
death sentence. They simply refuse to inter- 
fere, and the culprit goes to his doom. 

There is always a shirking of the responsi- 

bility. The jury finds the man guilty. That 

lets them out, and they put the matter up to 
the judge. He, in turn, sentences the man to 
die, but puts the responsibility up to the 

Governor or to the President, by saying, '' If 
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you do not interfere, this man will go to his 
death." se se 
The instruction of the judge is that the 
sentence shall be carried out by some sheriff 
or warden of a prison. But the sheriff or warden 
delegates the delicate task to some one else, 
usually to a convict, who is working under 
orders se 5e 
In San Quentin Prison, California, when a 
man is hanged, there are half a dozen ropes 
arranged. From some of these are attached 
bags of sand, and of course one of the ropes is 
around the neck of the culprit. 
The men who liberate the weights, so as to 
hang the man, are out of sight of the culprit, 
in a room by themselves, shut in so they can 
see out in only one direction, and that not the 
direction of the scaffold. 
At a signal, half a dozen of these convicts, 
with a stroke of the knife, cut a rope that 
releases a weight, but no one of the convicts 
ever knows whether he has been a party to the 
death or not. This plan is derived from the 
old-time scheme of supplying blank cartridges 
to half of the shooting-squad where men were 
sentenced to be shot. 
In the case of electrocution, similar schemes 
are employed. Several buttons are pressed 
at once, and the men pressing the buttons do 
not know which one has turned on the deadly 
current se o» 

Abolishing the Death Penalty 

should kill the man openly, frankly, 

before the world, or we should follow 
our better natures and abolish the death 
penalty once and forever. 
Doctor Robert A. Gunn, the eminent psy- 
chologist, says that the infliction of the death 
penalty is only excusable in a community 
where no facilities exist for confining those of 
a violent and dangerous disposition. 
He holds that the act of the State in justifying 
the killing of an individual for any offense, 
however heinous, lessens sacred regard for 
human life and encourages further violence. 
@ Where the State claims the right, and 
exercises it, of killing its enemies, individuals 
will occasionally kill theirs. The killing of 
lawbreakers familiarizes the human mind 
with murder. 
In addition, the belief is firmly fixed in the 
minds of a great number of scientific men 
that the murderer is, of necessity, proven by 
his very act to be an abnormal and irrespon- 
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Cbe Philistine 
for a twelvemonth and 


Che Rubaiyat 


as a premium—all for 
ONE LONG GREEN 


“orl 
W korrect”; and 
if it isn’t a 
| " knock -out" 

== call me a loz- 
enge! @ The Philistine 
always was a K. O, 
though. @ Many 's the 
funny little champion it 
has met and put to sleep 
with the long melford, ala 
George Borrows' Flaming 
Tinman. @ And many a 
heavyweight has forgot- 


ten the day of the week 
—likewise Sunday— 
when he has run u 
against Phighting Phil, 
the Pragmatist. @ The 
Rubaiyat is Fitzgerald’s 
classic translation of Old 
Omar’s lilting limericks 
—bound Roycroftie by a 
Younger man—full of 
the wine of life (both of 
'em !) s$ s$ 


So fill in the Coupon, now. 


ELBERT HUBBARD, East Aurora, N. Y. 
Here's a Dollar for a year's subscription to The Philistine and 


The Rubaiyat, as premium. 


Foreign Postage, 24 cents ; Canadian, 12 cents 
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Indi rect 
Lighting 
Fixtures 


No. X-55 


ELECT lighting fixtures as you do heating devices, for efficiency 
as well as for looks. Q The usefulness of the charcoal-brazier 
and the coal-stove has passed away. In their time they were 
|| the best we had, but with them were disadvantages. This old 
C Y. method gave inefficient heating. Steam and hot water have 
À 44 supplanted it, because of their efficiency, convenience and beauty. 
€ Just as we want warmth, but not fire, so we need illumination, but not light. 
Glaring light, like an intensely hot fire, is a cause. Diffused illumination, like 
grateful warmth, is an effect. Q An object is well illuminated when it can be 
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easily seen, without fatigue or eye-strain. You will readily recognize the require- 
ments for comfort in lighting. There must be sufficient light by which to see 
easily, but not too much light. For its glare fatigues and produces a garish, 
unnatural atmosphere in the room. Q Harsh shadows should be absent, as they 
produce a disagreeable, unhygienic effect. €| We put the furnace in the cellar, 
out of sight, and now we are hiding the lights in opaque bowls, urns and pedes- 
tals— and so have evenly diffused their reflected rays to produce a gentle, 
uniform radiance throughout the room. Q This indirect illumination is free from 
glare and produces no eye-strain. It softens harsh shadows and illuminates rich 
appointments and fine architectural effects in an incomparable manner. In any 
corner of the room we may read, write or rest with comfort and pleasure. €] We 
may look directly at the lighting fixture and experience no discomfort. The 
furniture may be arranged without regard to where the light will fall. Glossy 
papers under this illumination will give back no irritating reflection. Q Thisisthe 
* Eye-Comfort Lighting System." No more appropriate name exists. It is the 
rational illumination for all time. Its success attests this fact. We all are inter- 
ested in this lighting for some interior— home, church, hotel, office, bank or 
theater. Q Ask us to forward the booklet describing and picturing what has been 
accomplished in lighting effects for the particular kind of interior in which you 
are interested. Ų We want to bring this lighting system to your attention, and 
will gladly send full information about the Indirect Lighting Fixtures. Your 
asking for this implies no obligation on your part sæ sæ Se 5e» se ce te se o 
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MODELED-LEATHER 


HAND-BAGS 


Leather-Workers, plus the finest materials and tools, 
have produced these elegant and impressive examples 
of Modeled Leather. They show culture and refinement in 
every line % In coloring and design they are unique and 
wonderful. They combine beauty and*utility Sa Sa S% S. S. 


Th digital dexterity and brains of The Roycroft 


Young Girl’s 
Afternoon Bag 
Price, 83.50 


Hand-Bag of Modeled English Calf 


Mounted on a hand-wrought copper frame, 
set with a tiger's-eye. Lining of ooze-morocco. 
Hand-braided handle. 

Price, $30.00 


Kast Aurora : : : New York This Bag gir percent fitted with 


8x9} inches, $12.00 7x9} inches, 810.00 


S The Roycrofters Shopping-Bag 
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sible individual. In a whirlwind of wrath he 
commits an act which blights his entire life 
and visits on his kinsmen and the community 
and the relatives of the dead man great woe, 
misery and unhappiness. 
Such an individual should have the pity of 
every sane and well-balanced person, That he 
should be restrained and placed in a position 
where he can not repeat his act is eminently 
wise and proper. 
But the cause of the murder goes back, and 
has its roots in heredity. 
Men and women, unhappily mated, live 
together in a condition of contention, strife, 
jealousy, hate, and bring children into the 
world se se 
These children are heirs, in degree, to the 
misery, unrest and quarrelsome moods of 
their unfortunate parents. 
Such children are terribly handicapped for 
the game of life. 
They often evolve into perverts and degener- 
ates, especially so if these unhappily mated 
parents bring the children up in luxury and 
give them an education which makes them 
exempt from manual labor. 
Such cases as that of Thaw, Beattie and 
Richeson come at once to mind. 
Poverty, the necessity of work, and stern 
responsibility would have sobered these indi- 
viduals and probably kept them in the path 
of safety. 
Instead of this, we find Harry Thaw roaming 
the world with nothing to do but kill time. 
To kill a supposed rival is only one step more. 
@ Beattie, instead of shoveling coal, follow- 
ing the plow, or digging in the ditch, owned 
an automobile, with plenty of time to go in 
search of strange gods and hatch up atrocious 
schemes Se 5e 
Richeson was educated as a gentleman, and 
was launched upon the world by parents and 
relatives as a teacher who was to show man- 
kind the way of life. 
** Crimes and Punishment " 
eliminate the perverts and destroy the 

degenerates, the task should be taken 
up a few hundred years before they are born. 
@ The futility of capital punishment is well 
brought out in a book entitled, Crimes and 
Punishment, by Cesar Beccari. This book 
was first published in Seventeen Hundred 
Seventy-six, but is now translated and issued 
in English. Beccari was one with the school 
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of Thomas Jefferson, Samuel Adams, Thomas 
Paine and Benjamin Franklin. His book is as 
modem as Franklin’s Autobiography. 

The interested reader should also make him- 
self familiar with that most masterly essay, 
Crimes Against Criminals, by Robert Inger- 
soll sæ 5e 

Governor Baldwin makes a great point when 
he says that the certainty of punishment has 
a much greater deterrent effect than its sever- 
ity sæ Se 

Most murderers now go free. Juries prefer to 
free a man rather than take the responsibility 
of killing him. 

If the death penalty were abolished the cer- 
tainty of punishment would follow as a 
natural result, and thus would the deterrent 
effect of the law be very much greater than 
it is today. 

Civilization has reached a point where we 
should take the command literally, ** Thou 
shalt not kill!” 


Be true to your convictions. It means health, 
happiness—success. 


The Republic of China 


T is interesting, even if a bit 
embarrassing, to know that 
the United States of America 
is not regarded by other Gov- 
ernments as a perfect example 
of an ideal republic. 

We have certain faults and 
failings. At the same time, of 

P course, we have many things 

that are regarded as great 

m advantages and improvements 

= over most any other govern- 

LN 2723 ment o» de 

Just now, in China, there is a “ Bureau of 

Constitutional Preparation," that is writing a 

Constitution for China. 

This Bureau, or Committee, is made up of 

one hundred Chinese who have visited every 

country in the world. 

In the Bureau are at least six members who 

are graduates of American Colleges. Several 

are graduates of Oxford, and others of Heidel- 
berg and Jena. 

These men are taking plenty of time to 

view the subject of government from every 

possible standpoint. 
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One criticism of the United States of America, 
which has recently been read into the Chinese 
records, is the statement that in the United 
States, where a President is eligible for a 
second term, he spends the first two years in 
office fitting himself for the position, studying 
its needs and requirements; and the second 
two years are spent mostly in political wire- 
pulling, laying cornerstones, and getting things 
in shape to glide easily and gently into the 
coveted second term, 
Therefore, the Chinese suggest that, in order 
to get the best possible service from this man 
who is the servant of the public and not its 
ruler or dictator, one term must be the rule. 
And the suggestion is that six years is better 
than four. 
Choosing a President 

HE dangers of a second term, and especially 

of a third, are frankly broached. 
George Washington expressed himself on the 
subject of third terms, and the strong men of 
his time in the American Republic evidently 
foresaw the day when a strong, able and 
ambitious man, intoxicated by power, and 
yet possibly full of right intent, would seize 
the office and hold it indefinitely through 
successive elections, duly engineered, manip- 
ulated and managed by himself. 
Thus would Democracy move in a circle and 
become the detested thing that it broke away 
from—a monarchy. 
All of these facts are plainly set forth by our 
Chinese friends. 
The Chinese, however, are preparing a posi- 
tion for their ex-presidents. They are to 
become members of the Higher House, that is, 
the Senate, and hold this position for life se 
The Chinese say that the experience of an 
ex-President is too valuable to lose to the 
country, and therefore the man must be 
retained and given an office of dignity with a 
sufficient emolument to preserve his self- 
respect te se 
In the Senate his vote would carry no more 
weight than that of one of the regular mem- 
bers, but his influence would probably be 
greater de se 
The Chinese look with disapproval on our 
presidential election, which every four years 
interferes with business and takes the time 
and attention of the people from their peace- 
ful and regular avocations. 
They think, also, there is more or less danger 
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of revolutions at such times, and they point 
to the complications that followed the election 
when Hayes and Tilden were the principals, 
and state that if Tilden had been possessed of 
enough fighting force, he would have seized 
the office and civil war would have been the 
result se se 
To avoid such a complication, the Chinese are 
introducing into their Constitution a pro- 
vision that in case of a contest over the result 
of a presidental vote, a Committee of five 
Representatives and two Senators shall deter- 
mine the matter and their decision shall be 
final se oe 
The Chinese are of the opinion that the 
French system of the President being chosen 
by Congress, instead of directly by the people, 
has in it many advantages over our antiquated 
system of choosing presidential electors. 
Their plan is to have Congress act as the 
Electoral College. 

Se 
Men congratulate themselves on their posi- 
tion, no matter what it is; the world is wrong, 
not they. 


After Reading Omar 


By Frederick Willis Davis 


LAS, that Spring should vanish with the 
Rose! 
That Youth's sweet-scented manuscript should 
close ! 
The Nightingale that in the branches sang, 
Ah, whence, and whither flown again—who 
knows?” 


Alas, that Cash should vanish like the Snows, 
Which lying on the Desert’s dusty Nose, 
Lighting a little hour or two, is gone, 

Like Fragrance from dead Petals of the Rose. 


His Wishbone where his Backbone ought to 
be— 

"T is this that causes all his Miser—ee! 

Spend less than what you earn, is very well! 

Spend more than what you earn, makes life 
a 1! 

“Well, to say the Least, it is Annoying! 

Se 

A great sudden joy should be received by us 

gravely, for it is like the gift of a golden casket 

studded with kohinoors in which lies coiled a 


python. 
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Government by Hysteria 
By Henry Watterson 


T length we are reunited. Let 
us thank God for that. But 
from our misadventures and 
mistakes shall we take no 
lesson to ourselves? 

But, although the crossroads 
lie behind us, there are the 
mileposts directly ahead, each 
inscribed with the misleading 
4 words, “ On to Washington.” 
X «| What do they mean? They 
: ; mean that when anybody 

SS, wants anything he shall go to 
Washington and get it. They mean, through 
the spirit of mendicancy, less of manly 
character and effort, and, through organized 
paternalism, more of personal dependence and 
public meddling with private affairs. 
May I not dwell a moment here upon a peril 
menacing the future of the Republic? 
We are told, and most of us believe, that those 
are best governed who are least governed se 
Yet we have one big Congress in the nation's 
capital and forty-eight little congresses in the 
several States, constantly in session, to make 
and unmake laws to vex the people and con- 
fuse the courts. Inevitably respect for law is 
lowered, and here, as elsewhere, familiarity 
breeds contempt. 

The danger is admitted. Remedies are sought. 

Thus far in each instance they follow the 

precept that the hair of the dog is good for his 

bite. Clearly seeing the evils of too much 
legislation we call for more. Through chance 
majorities, stable in nothing, we would regu- 
late the tastes, morals and habits of the people 
by act of Assembly. Perennially reproaching 

Congress we would nevertheless augment 

the power of Congress. We are creating a 

system of centralized bureaucracy and sup- 

plementing the civil service with multifarious 
commissions. We have a standing army of 
officials. Collectivism, robbing man of his 
individuality, trusts nothing to the force of 

Nature, the genius of our institutions and the 

providence of God. 

Yet we disdain alike experience and forecast. 

Forgetting that it was sentimental extremism 

that did our undoing in Eighteen Hundred 

Sixty-one, leaving us after an Iliad of woes 

much where it found us, it is still sentiment 
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which is on every side invoked. We are 
threatened with government by hysteria, dis- 
playing its excess on the one hand by the vain- 
glorious assertion of our grandeur and puis- 
sance, on the other hand expressing its human- 
ity through the exploitation of visionary 
schemes of impossible relief. 
The age of force is passing. The age of numbers 
is at hand. We have weathered the assaults 
by which time tries the bravest ; the struggle 
for existence, the foreign invasion, the domes- 
tic quarrel, even the disputed succession. 
Comes the final test of the right to be free; 
can the people, “ the majority of citizens told 
by the head,” rule themselves? 
It is a problem that still hangs in the balance 
of the experimental, and except we look to it 
we may find our boasted world-power par- 
taking rather of the majesty of empire than 
the blessing and the logic of liberty. 
oe 

To benefit others, you must be reasonably 
happy : there must be animation through use- 
ful activity, good-cheer, kindness and health 

-health of mind and health of body. 


What Shall We Say? 


By David Starr Jordan 


S teachers of private and to 
some extent of public morals, 
what shall we say to the 
gigantic parade on the Hud- 
son of miles on miles of war- 
vessels on their way from the 
Tax Bureau to the Junkshop? 
@ Let us look on this mighty 
array of ships splendidly 

y equipped and manned by able 
PA and worthy men, the whole 
= > never to be needed and never 
SSS. under any conceivable cir- 
cumstances to be other than a burden and a 
danger to the nation which displays it. 
We are told that a purpose of this pageant of 
the ships is to “ popularize the navy." This 
may mean to get us used to it, and to paying 
for it, which is the chief function of the people 
in these great affairs. Or it may mean to work 
upon the public imagination so that we may 
fill the vacancies in the corps of sailors and 
marines who “ glare” at us “ through their 
absences." se ss 

By all means let us popularize the Navy. It 
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is our Navy, we have paid for it, and it is for 
the people to do what they please with it. 
“ For after all, this is the people's country.” 
And perhaps we could bring it nearer to our 
hearts and thoughts if we should paint, on 
the white side of each ship, its cost in taxes, 
in the blood and sweat of workingmen, in the 
anguish of the “ Man Lowest Down." 
The American Burden 

HERE is the good ship North Dakota, for 

example. Her cost is almost exactly the 
year's earnings of the prosperous State for 
which she is named. The fine Dreadnoughts 
who fear nothing while the nation is in its 
senses, and in war nothing but a torpedo- 
boat or an aerobomb, it would please the 
workingman to know that his wages for 
twenty thousand years would purchase a 
ship of this kind, and that the wages of one 
thousand six hundred of his fellows each year 
would keep it trim and afloat. As the pro- 
cession moves by, he will see ships that have 
cost as much as Cornell or Yale or Princeton 
or Wisconsin, and almost as much as Harvard 
or Columbia, and on the flagship at the last 
these figures might be summed up, the whole 
costing as much as an American workman 
would earn perhaps in two million years, a 
European workman in four million, and an 
Asiatic in eight millions—as much, let us say, 
as all the churches, ministers and priests in 
the Christian world have cost in half a century. 
These figures may be not all correct. It would 
require an expert statistician to make them 
so. But it would be worth while. 
If all this is needed to insure the peace it 
endangers, by all means let us have it. There 
is no cost we can not afford to pay if honor- 
able peace is at stake. But let us be con- 
vinced that peace is really at stake, and that 
this is the means to secure it. There are some 
who think that Christian fellowship, the 
demands of commerce and a civil tongue in a 
foreign office do more for a nation’s peace 
than any show of force. 
* Man," observes Bernard Shaw, “is the 
only animal that esteems itself rich in pro- 
portion to the number and voracity of its 
parasites." se se 

s> 

Urge your own spontaneous thought against 
all prudential considerations, and the world 
will believe in you, or hate you—the difference 
is small. 


Brother Brandeis 
By General Charles Miller 


HE following article recently 
appeared in a New York paper: 
Would Fight Brandeis' Plan 
Of Louis D. Brandeis’ assertion that 
the railroads could save one million 
dollars a day by scientific manage- 
ment, Mr. Morrissey said he did 
not believe American workingmen 
j would labor under such conditions 
as he thought such a system would 
impose upon them. He added : 
t “They decline to bear the addi- 
tional burdens such a system would 
impose. If there should be a saving 
of a million a day by the more eco- 
nomical operation for the benefit of the shipper, it 
would come largely from labor. 
“The suggestion contemplates the reduction of the 
operating force by thousands of men. The exploitation 
of such a system would tend to plunge the country 
into industrial warfare, the result of which could not 
be foretold.” 
Mr. Brandeis is undoubtedly a very great 
lawyer and a man who has read about all the 
books there are pertaining to law se He is 
energetic and able in every direction where 
the law is concerned. It seems to me that 
Mr. Brandeis could be of incalculable value 
to the people of the United States if he would 
undertake to bring about an economical man- 
agement of litigation sæ I have no doubt he 
could reduce the number of motions that are 
made from time to time to delay lawsuits and 
the unnecessary expenses connected therewith. 
Also, if he would cease his own personal 
efforts, the number of lawsuits would be much 
diminished. Mr. Brandeis, being so well versed 
in law, could probably bring about a saving, 
not of a million, but perhaps of two millions 
a day for the people of this country. 
Then again, he would certainly be able to 
figure out from the knowledge he has acquired 
from books and by mathematical demonstra- 
tions the proper amounts to be paid to attor- 
neys in fees, so that a person entering into a 
lawsuit will know that it will be economic- 
ally administered, based upon Mr. Brandeis' 
theory, and he can know in advance the amount 
to be paid per hour or per minute to the 
attorneys handling his case. 
People can then go into litigation intelligently 
and know just what the cost will be. 
This proposition could be so clearly demon- 
strated in theory that one could tell exactly the 
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amount of money to be expended and what 
the cost would be in the operation and manage- 
ment of a lawsuit. 
Taking His Own Medicine 

OME years ago, a gentleman used to talk 

to the President of a railway about the 
mismanagement of the road by the General 
Manager. This man was in the auditing depart- 
ment and could make figures to show how 
much or what per cent of the gross earnings 
should be net, and he demonstrated theoretic- 
ally on paper that the operating expenses 
should not exceed forty-two per cent., while 
they were actually costing about sixty per 
cent. The President of the railway gave the 
gentleman an opportunity to prove in practise 
what he had shown in theory, and appointed 
him General Manager; but he was unable to 
come within twenty per cent. of the actual 
operating expenses, which he had so clearly 
demonstrated on paper. 
I believe that Mr. Brandeis could perform a 
great service to the American people by apply- 
ing his theories to law practise, because he 
knows all about it, and I take it that a man 
who undertakes to instruct other people how 
to do a thing must himself be well informed 
and able to educate those under him, If Mr. 
Brandeis could demonstrate the economical 
management of a lawsuit, as above suggested, 
he would be more widely and better known 
and advertised than he has become by his 
method of instructing railway managers how 
to operate railways and save a million dollars 
a day. 
This reminds me of what the Emperor 
Napoleon once wrote, a hundred years ago, to 
Maximilian Joseph, King of Bavaria. He said : 
My Brother, if war should break out, your troops 
must be employed vigorously s» The Prince Royal, 
however distinguished he may be by his natural gifts, 
has never conducted military operations, and is there- 
fore not competent to command. I should be depriving 
myself of the services of your forty thousand men if I 
had not a firm and able commander at their head. 
I have selected an old soldier, the Duke of Dantzie, 
for this duty. At this day the Bavarian army is too 
large, and the circumstances too serious, for me to 
speak less than frankly with your Majesty. After the 
Prince Royal has won his promotions through six or 
seven campaigns, he will be fit to command. 


Even so, after Brother Brandeis has shown to 
the people of the United States how to save 
a million or more a day in the economical 
management of lawsuits, he will be in a better 
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position to manage our railways, however dis- 
tinguished he may be by his natural gifts. He 
has never conducted railway operations and, 
therefore, is not competent to command the 
thousands of railway men of the country, to 
operate a railway and save a million a day se 
Again I quote from the Emperor Napoleon : 
War is a serious thing in which one’s own reputation 
and that of one's country is involved: a reasonable 
man should examine himself and decide whether or 
no he is fitted for it. 
So Mr. Brandeis should examine himself and 
decide whether or not he is fitted to save a 
little money, say a million or two a day, in the 
railway service. The railroads of this country 
have able, intelligent and honest men in com- 
mand of their affairs, and to my mind are 
better able to decide as to the needs of the 
properties which they manage, than an attor- 
ney who has never had any practical experi- 
ence in anything except conversation, oratory 
and litigation. 

oo 
We legalize what we want to do, then we 
penalize what we don't want other people to 
do to us, and we call that justice. 

be 


Arizona 
By Senator Robert L. Owen 


AY she live long and prosper! 
And her government will live 
long, and her people will pros- 
per, because they have built 
the foundations of govern- 
ment upon a stone and not 
upon sand. 
They have established a con- 
stitution providing for the 
rule of the people, through the 
SEM | initiative, the referendum, the 
. recall. Under this rule the 
Lo Xe people of Arizona can never 
be long dissatisfied with their own government, 
because their government is in their own 
hands, in such simple fashion that they can 
by the easy process amend any error which 
shall be discovered. Such a government is 
safe against conspiracy, against oligarchy, 
against corruption and fraud, which have 
honeycombed and undermined the founda- 
tions of so many other governments in the 
history of man. 
With the initiative the people of Arizona can, 
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by petition, initiate any law they want and 
compel its submission to the vote of the people, 
and by a majority vote write that statute 
upon the statute-books of Arizona, regardless 
of the Legislature and regardless of any 
Governor who might veto an act of the 
Legislature. He can not vote on an act of the 
sovereign ruling power, which rests in the 
people of Arizona. 
What stability this assures in giving to the 
people any law they really desire and really 
need and really care to have! How can men 
complain of the laws which they write them- 
selves, free from corruption, intimidation, 
force or fraud? 
A Stable Form of Government 

N like manner, by the referendum the 

sovereign people of Arizona can, by petition, 
suspend and annul the operation of any unjust, 
corrupt or undesired law passed by the 
Arizona Legislature which might perhaps in 
these days be subjected to the corrupt per- 
suasion of special interests against the welfare 
of the people. By the referendum petition the 
sovereign people of Arizona can submit to the 
vote of the people of Arizona any such law 
passed by the Legislature, and put their veto 
upon it if they like. What stability of govern- 
ment does this assure, when men can prevent 
the passage of a law which they do not like 
and guarantee themselves, by their own act, 
immunity from any statute to which they are 
not willing to yield obedience! Is it not 
obvious that, with the right to pass the laws 
they do want and veto the laws they do not 
want, the people of Arizona have provided for 
themselves the most stable form of govern- 
ment possible? 
And with the right of recall, what more is to be 
desired than that the public functionary who 
for any reason becomes unworthy, corrupt or 
inefficient may be recalled? It is not necessary 
to have proof sufficient to convict him of 
corruption, disloyalty or inefficiency. It is 
sufficient to provide by the recall for an early 
ending of his undeserved tenure in office. 

True Republicanism 
ERE is the essence of republican govern- 
ment. Here is the means by which the 

representative is compelled to be in truth a 
true representative of the people, whose paid 
agent he is, because the people by this process 
have power to correct his sins of omission, 
his sins of commission and to replace him with 
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a public servant better qualified as a true 
representative of the people. 

Every canon of commonsense justifies the 
initiative, the referendum and the recall, and 
every special interest, every corrupt agency 
of the system, will denounce the initiative, 
the referendum and the recall as revolutionary, 
as "unrepublican in form," whatever that 
means. These noble, efficient statutes will be 
denounced by the reactionary and the smug 
conservative as heresies, as vagaries, and by 
other shallow epithets. 

5e 


Doubt, unrest, fear and hatred reproduce their 
kind. To separate the unmated is a duty we 
owe the unborn. 


World's Thrift 
By Boersianer 


T is popularly accepted that 
the savings-bank—or fund— 
idea first came to a Scotchman, 
that Scotland gave birth to 
monetary thrift as the term 
is understood today. 
Tradition has it that in the 
village of Ruthwell, Scotland, 
one hundred three years ago, 

RSEN a clergyman, Henry Duncan, 
Ew e was inspired with the thought 

= "— ^" of helping his parishoners 

LLELSP money-wise. He concluded 

that the way to aid working people in their 

temporal concerns was by offering them every 
encouragement toward thrift. He believed 
that even in the poorest families there are 
odds and ends of income which may be 
preserved. Not the least of his difficulties was 
to overcome suspicions and prejudice, where 

money was concerned. He therefore had a 
chest provided with three different locks, 

which could only be opened in the presence of 

three persons. 
Origin of Present Billions 
T is related that the minister and each elder 
had the key of a lock, and that the chest 
was lettered on the outside, “ Ruthwell 
Parish Bank." The total deposits at the end 
of the first twelve months were seven hundred 
fifty dollars. This is assumed to have been the 
origin of the billions of cash savings which are 
today the lifeblood of finance and commerce ; 
of the six billion five hundred million dollars 
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owned by the eighteen million depositors in 
America alone; of the five hundred million 
dollars which France saves annually. 
Perhaps it was inevitable that a hurried and 
harried generation like ours should take the 
popular report of a big economic fact for 
granted; inevitable that the credit should go 
to Scotland, the mother of so many financial 
geniuses and the land of shrewd traders. But 
the ancient Arab who found there was nothing 
new under the sun made a rediscovery which 
dates from the morn of humanity and must 
remain eternally true. 
Possibly prehistoric man hoarded precious 
stones and shining shells. We do not know. 
But some of us who have some memory of the 
Bible know that a Hebrew anticipated even a 
Scotchman; which, in the second thought, 
was inevitable, not only historically, but 
astutely se sæ 
From Twelfth Chapter of Kings 

N the Twelfth Chapter of Second Kings, be- 

ginning with the ninth verse, it is recorded : 
“ Jehoiada the priest took a chest, and bored 
a hole in the lid of it, and set it beside the 
altar, on the right side as one cometh into the 
house of the Lord : and the priests that kept 
the door put therein all the money that was 
brought into the house of the Lord. And it 
was so, when they saw that there was much 
money in the chest, that the king’s scribe and 
the high priest came up, and they put up in 
bags, and told the money that was found in 
the house of the Lord. 
“ And they gave the money, being told, into 
the hands of them that did the work, that had 
the oversight of the house of the Lord: and 
they laid it out to the carpenters and builders, 
that wrought upon the house of the Lord :e 
* And to masons, and hewers of stone, and to 
buy timber and hewed stone to repair the 
breaches of the house of the Lord, and for all 
that was laid out for the house to repair it se 
“ Howbeit, there was not made for the house 
of the Lord bowls of silver, snuffers, basins, 
trumpets, any vessels of gold, or vessels of 
silver, of the money that was brought into 
the house of the Lord. 
* But they gave that to the workmen, and 
repaired therewith the house of the Lord. 
Moreover, they reckoned not with the men 
into whose hand they delivered the money to 
be bestowed on workmen: for they dealt 
faithfully." sæ se 
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Similarity in Their Methods 

LEARLY the Reverend Henry Duncan 

had a strikingly similar predecessor in the 
Reverend Jehoiada, who also bored a hole in 
the lid of the chest and who likewise shared 
the fiduciary responsibility with two others. 
@ However, Duncan revived an immensely 
beneficent invention. It has been well said 
that all advances in civilization and appliances 
for economizing labor have been brought 
about, at each step of development, by the 
members of communities who have been 
capable of thrift and who have measured up 
to something they have made the foundation 
of greater things. Savings funds, therefore, as 
an embodiment of thrift are a strong factor in 
the several factors that make for a higher 
civilization when not exercised in the extreme. 
When parsimony is avoided, the savings habit 
creates dignity and strengthens character se 
Here in the United States there is a wide 
margin for improvement. Nineteen per cent 
of the population has money in the bank, com- 
pared with thirty per cent in England, 
thirty-one per cent in Germany and thirty- 
four per cent in France. And yet the American 
is the largest earner in the world. He must be 
therefore the best (or worst) spender. 

Se 

Let 's keep the windows open to the East, be 
worthy, and some time we shall know. 


James J. Hill 


By B. C. Forbes 


DO not expect to have a 
pocket in my shroud. 
“ I have more money than I 
ever expected to have and 
more than I'll ever need. 
Money's only use is the power 
it gives to do things.” 
* Thus spoke James J. Hill, the 
BE king of railroad-builders, and, 
fem in the judgment of many, the 
by, greatest man in America. 
“ I got more satisfaction from 
eae: this incident than I ever got 
from the mere possession of money,” Mr. Hill 
continued : 
“ I was walking up Broadway, in New York, 
several years ago, when I met an elderly 
couple, well but modestly dressed, apparently 
a farmer and his wife from the country. As I 
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approached they looked at me closely and 
spoke to each other. The man stopped me se 
** * Are you Mr. Hill of the Great Northem? ' 
he asked. 
'* * Yes,’ I replied. 
“Well, mother and I thought it must be 
you, judging from the pictures we have seen. 
I want to tell you that we have saved a little 
money and have invested it in Great Northern 
stock. We have read about you. We have 
watched what you are doing. We have faith 
in you and feel safe in putting our money into 
your care. We feel under great obligation to 
you for giving us the chance to invest our 
money.” Se Se 
“ Such testimony as that is more gratifying 
than all the money I have ever earned." 
Mr. Hill did not make these statements to 
me nor did he relate them with any idea of 
having them published. He is a modest man. 
«| Mr. Hill has the clearest memory, the 
widest general knowledge and the sharpest 
intelligence of any man I have ever met. 
The Foremost Railroad Scientist 
ARS ago I was preparing a comparison 
of the three Pacific Coast groups—the 
Hill roads, the Harriman lines and the 
Atchison. Mr. Hill was very busy when I 
called to talk matters over with him, and was 
inclined not to go into the subject. 
* Mr. Harriman says he has done my 
began, and went on to relate some of the 
“ wizard's " wonderful achievements. 
'Yes—yes," mused Mr. Hill, indecisively. 
Then he sat bolt upright, pushed a button, 
beckoned me to pull my chair up to his desk, 
and declared, “ But Ed is not the only person 
who has ever done things." 
His secretary brought bundles of statistics 
and records, and for two hours the Grand Old 
Man had my head swimming with per-mile 
costs, increasing train-loads, the growth in 
engine power, the elimination of curves, 
reduction of empty hauls, standardization of 
equipment, the systematizing of records and 
more economy and efficiency schemes than 
I ever conceived possible. 
Mr. Hill was really the first great student of 
railway economics, the first to grasp the value 
of low grades, more powerful engines, cars of 
greater capacity, and full train-loads. He is 
easily our foremost railroad scientist. 
His guiding ambition was not to hog “ all 
the traffic will bear," but to haul the greatest 
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possible volume of freight at lower rates than 
any other road and still earn a satisfactory 
profit for his companies and for the thousands 
of people of modest means who, like the 
farmer and his wife, had placed their savings 
in his charge. 
His Ability as a Financier 
J. HILL was the first American 

financier to inspire European confidence in 
American railroad securities and at home. 
Mr. Hill used to go from place to place in 
Wall Street and dispose of small lots of Great 
Northern securities when there was no market 
for anything else. 
No man ever gave stockholders a squarer deal. 
Those who threw in their lot with Hill and 
stuck to him never had reason to regret it. 
It is an established fact that Mr. Hill never 
tried to “ milk " investors by means of stock- 
market flimflamming. He never speculates. 
His name is never mentioned as operating 
even in the stocks of his own roads. He once 
declared he had not noticed the Stock 
Exchange quotation for Great Northern and 
Northern Pacific for the previous two months. 
@ His one famous stock-market exploit was 
in Nineteen Hundred One, when Harriman 
tried to buy up control of Northern Pacific. 
Mr. Hill with the aid of J. P. Morgan out- 
flanked Harriman—a rare feat, for "Ed" 
was an astute one. 
When Northern Pacific was soaring towards 
one thousand dollars a share, Morgan asked 
Hill how selling by his own followers could be 
prevented. ‘‘ They will stand by me without 
hitching," said Mr. Hill. And they did. 
Every now and again during his career Mr. 
Hill has extracted a ''melon" from some 
mysterious pocket and proceeded to donate 
slices to his followers. His distribution in 
Nineteen Hundred Six of one million five 
hundred thousand Great Northern Ore cer- 
tificates, worth at one time one hundred 
thirty million dollars, was his crowning gift. 
@ Let me put on record here that Mr. Hill 
has never drawn one dollar in salary or com- 
mission, or for personal expenses, from any 
of the roads he has controlled. His wealth— 
and it is abundant—has come solely from his 
returns, on a parity with every other investor, 
as a holder of the road's securities and the 
increase in the value of his investment result- 
ing from the development of business and 
growth of population. 
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“ Jim" Hill the Farmer 

ND how “Jim” Hill has slaved and 

sweated to build up, fructify and draw 
population to his beloved Northwest ! 
Many a mile of surveying has he done on the 
back of a donkey. 
For fifteen years, to Eighteen Hundred Ninety- 
three, he built and equipped one mile of rail- 
road every working day! Can any nation 
produce a man with such a record? 
His vast transportation system was not 
thrown together at haphazard and then left 
to sink or swim, prosper or decay. He built on 
solid ground, from the bottom up. He created 
traffic. He did not disdain to conduct a settler 
to a farm and then make arrangements for 
supplying him with a horse or, it might be, 
a cow, or even a pig. Nothing that helped to 
make food grow where only weeds and waste 
and trees luxuriated before was too small for 
James J. Hill to bother with. 
He has brought into existence more sheaves 
of wheat and stalks of corn than any other 
man who has ever walked this earth. He has 
sought to feed humanity. 
He reared not only a network of railroads, 
but called a vast continent into civilized 
existence, populating it with poor but honest 
men and women and providing them with the 
means of becoming comfortably rich. 
A Farm Revolution That Began in a Green- 
house is the title of a recent article which tells 
how Mr. Hill has devoted his private green- 
houses at his home in Saint Paul to agricul- 
tural experiments which are enabling farmers 
to multiply their grain yields with profitable 
results to themselves and for the benefit of 
the whole population. 

Some of His Hobbies 
R. HILL sees straight to the bottom of 
things. He hates veneer and sham. He 

weighs life's values. He realizes that the world's 
benefactor is he who contributes to the happi- 
ness of its inhabitants. 
He has done his own thinking. His knowledge 
is the wonder of all who enjoy his intimate 
friendship. He forgets nothing, not even the 
most obscure details. 
He is as far as he could be from being a human 
railroad machine. His sympathies, his knowl- 
edge, his reading, his culture, are well-nigh 
universal sæ se 
He astonished me once, after a serious busi- 
ness talk, by suddenly switching on to the 
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subject of Scottish literature and song, of 
which, being of Scottish lineage, he is very 
fond. He could relate the life of “ Johnny 
Gibb of Gushetneuk " from cover to cover, 
and he had a store of Scottish jokes. 
Daniel Willard, now president of the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad, and one of Mr. Hill's 
favorite ‘‘ boys," said to me the other day: 
“ I never discussed any subject with Mr. Hill 
but what he knew more about it than I did. 
One day, in Chicago, we were passing a 
violin-shop and as I thought I knew more 
about violins and the history of violin-making 
than any other non-railroad subject, I slyly 
made a remark about violins, really with the 
intention of impressing upon Mr. Hill that 
here was one topic I could do the talking on. 
But, imagine my surprise, when Mr. Hill 
began to expatiate on violins and their makers 
—Stradivarius, Stainer, Amati and all the 
rest—as if he had spent his life in studying 
them !” sæ se 
Mr. Hill is a singer, though not a rival of 
Caruso. He likes the old French-Canadian, 
Scottish and Irish songs and ballads. 
The home life of the Hills is exquisitely 
beautiful. May I lift the domestic veil for one 
moment and reveal a true picture of Mrs. Hill 
with her own hands carefully packing her 
husband’s grip every time he leaves home, and 
to this day, notwithstanding all the wealth 
that has come to her, jealously insisting upon 
personally exercising the homely privilege of 
darning his socks. 
Their riches have not bred vanity. 
The disposition of Mr. Hill’s fortune may 
reveal that, like another empire-builder, Cecil 
Rhodes, he has a proper appreciation of the 
value of education. On this subject Mr. Hill 
commands silence. 
se 

ES, he is a miracle of genius, because he is 

a miracle of labor; because, instead of 
trusting to the resources of his own single 
mind, he has ransacked a thousand minds; 
because he makes use of the accumulated 
wisdom of ages, and takes as his point of 
departure the very last line and boundary to 
which science has advanced; because it has 
ever been the object of his life to assist every 
intellectual gift of Nature, however munificent 
and however splendid, with every resource 
that art could suggest and every attention that 
diligence could bestow.—Sidney Smith. 
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A New Light 


By Elbert Hubbard 


NEW light appears in the 
East »- oe 
It looks like the dawn of a 
better day. 
If Government and Big Busi- 
ness can get together for the 
interests of all the people, 
why not? 
I’ve been down to Washing- 
ton feeling Miss Columbia’s 
Duna THAM pulse and taking her tem- 
8 perature s> 5e 
tx. And it is very sure that she 
is taking a new view of Big Business. 
There is much earnest talk about co-operation, 
and “‘ community of interest.” 
“Let us use Big Business—not destroy it," 
said a member of the Cabinet to me. 
This grew out of a conversation where 
Mr. Vail's recent “Statement” was the 
central theme. 
Instead of using the word “ commercial" as 
an epithet, commerce is now regarded by 
many as the great civilizer. 
That our Government is made up of men who, 
for the most part, have the best interests of 
the people at heart, can not be doubted. 
Further than that, government springs out 
of the needs of the people. 
Call it “ Uncle Sam, Inc." if you choose— 
because that is just what it is. Uncle Sam is 
really our Uncle Trusty. This government 
of the United States of America is a corpo- 
ration—a parent company, with forty-eight 
subsidiaries se se 
Government Regulation 

R. VAIL'S recent Statement has had a 

deal to do with this new light. It has 
been the talk of the town among men of 
brains sæ se 
The whole document breathes an air of frank- 
ness, conciliation, simplicity, and is in such 
good temper that a good many of our Washing- 
ton friends not only read it once, but also took 
it home and read it again. 
Mr. Vail has said similar things before, but 
not so well. Besides that, the time wasn't 
ripe for them. 
You can’t fight a man who agrees with you »e 
The President of the “Tel. & Tel.” is a 
statesman himself, for a statesman is a man 
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who is helping to build a State, not merely a 
politician who is dead, as Thomas Brackett 
Reed averred. 

The idea of government regulation of public 
utilities is no new thing. But so far as I know, 
the proposition has always been put out by 
the opposition. 

When a man who is at the head of the most 
wide-reaching public service in America makes 
a suggestion of Federal supervision, it comes 
as a surprise and an innovation ! 

The Statement made by the President of 
the Bell System, which has been published 
as an advertisement in the principal news- 
papers of the country, is so free from 
flourish, so frank, simple, direct and unpre- 
tentious, that I doubt yet whether the 
general public has awakened to its far-reach- 
ing beneficent influence. 

As a people we are suspicious. If a man really 
wanted to deceive humanity he could not 
do it better than by telling them the truth se 
Carlyle once wrote a story that might have 
been true, about a man who offered genuine 
gold sovereigns at a shilling each, on London 
Bridge, with no takers. He got taken, how- 
ever, by the police as a swindler. 

Mr. Vail has made Washington “ think about 
it.” »- oe 

The Government of the United States owns 
the Post-Office System. The Post-Office 
System is a monopoly, fixed by law. No one 
is allowed to go into the business of carrying 
letters and delivering them in competition 
with Uncle Sam. 

In fact, no one could do so successfully. 
They might, however, start letter-carrying 
companies, ‘‘ independents,” in various cities, 
and thus set up a local competition, or, if 
you prefer, a local irritation. 

The public would then have a duplicate 
system, two sets of post-offices, two sets of 
mail-carriers, and rival mail-boxes on each 
corner bidding for patronage. 

The little concern, however, no matter how 
worthy its intentions, could serve only the 
people in its immediate vicinity. All letters 
going any distance would have to be trans- 
ferred to Uncle Sam. 

However, for the good of all the people, 
Uncle Sam has seen fit to monopolize the 
business, That this is done for selfish reasons 
on the part of certain men, is unthinkable se 
Yet your Uncle Sam is not equipped to do the 
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business without the assistance of the rail- 
roads, and this was the first suggestion of 
Government control of railroads. The rail- 
roads, however, have always fought any 
encroachment in the way of Government 
control se se 
The Hepburn Bill was vigorously opposed. 
Nevertheless, it passed in spite of the oppo- 
sition, and all good railroad officials now 
admit that the Hepburn Bill is a good thing, 
both for the people and for the railroads. In 
fact, we have ceased to differentiate between 
the interests of the people and of the railroads 
—their interests are identical. Prosperity for 
one means prosperity for the other. Hardship 
for one means hardship for both. 
The idea of the Interstate-Commerce Com- 
mission was at first vigorously opposed. 
Gradually, however, the situation was 
accepted, and we believe now that the Com- 
mission is gradually working out a positive 
gain to carriers as well as shippers. 
Now comes Mr. Vail and suggests Govern- 
ment regulation and a monopoly of the tele- 
graph and telephone. 
Vail is universally conceded to be one of the 
most practical and level-headed men in the 
country 5e se 
He began as a railway mail-clerk, and was 
advanced step by step until he became head 
of the United States Railway Mail Service se 
He resigned this position to go into the 
telephone business. 
Not only has Vail seen the evolution of the 
telephone from a plaything into a business 
necessity, but he has also seen the Post- 
Office Department of the United States 
increase its receipts from forty millions a 
year to two hundred fifty millions. 
'The business now of which Mr. Vail is head 
serves more people daily than does the Post- 
Office Department. 
There are thousands of people who use the 
telephone daily who do not get a letter once 
a week. 
The telephone business has doubled its number 
of stations and its number of customers and 
its entire equipment in the past seven years. 
The Greatest Business in the World 
HE most important business in the world 
is farming. Farming is man's primal busi- 
ness, because food is our first need. 
The next most important business in the world 
is transportation—this, because for a thing 
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to possess value it has to be at a certain place 
at a certain time. 

Food separated from human bodies is without 
value sæ sæ 

Our great cities in the interior are only pos- 
sible through the existence of railroads. 

In olden times all great cities were on the 
seacoast se Se 

The wealth of the Middle West was not 


available until we had efficient transporta- 


tion se se 
Transportation makes famine impossible, 
because crops never fail all over the world at 
one time. 
Crop failure is local, and the famines that 
have occurred in the olden times were on 
account of insufficiency of transportation and 
lack of communication. 
The whole world now is bound together by 
quick communication and efficient transpor- 
tation se se 
These two things mean a New Race. 
Transportation, however, is not efficient with- 
out quick communication. 
Instantaneous communication by means of 
the telegraph makes railroading feasible. 
The telephone is taking the place of the dot 
and dash to a very great extent in the man- 
agement of railroad-trains. 
Talking over long distances is the great 
modern miracle, and the cheapness and 
efficiency of this great service to the people 
is our greatest factor in progress. 
Even the poorest and most illiterate know 
how to use the telephone. It is available 
everywhere Se se 
A Hopeful Symptom 

CENTLY a company asked for the 

privilege of building a railroad from New 
York to Buffalo, paralleling the New York 
Central. The Public-Utilities Commission, 
after repeated hearings, refused the applica- 
tion, on the ground that the New York Central 
Lines had ample equipment for taking care of 
the business, and a duplication would tend to 
cripple and embarrass the service rather than 
benefit it—hence in the end the people would 
suffer sæ se 
Duplicating telephone and telegraph equip- 
ment is an economic sin. The only reason 
possible for having rival telephone-companies 
is that, if there were only one, this one system 
would resolve itself into a monopoly, and a 
monopoly is a thing that takes advantage of 
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the necessities of the people and gives a 
minimum service at a maximum price. 
This, however, is a theory which does not work 
out true to the prophesies of its expounders se 
The Post-Office System is our one great 
monopoly, and we find in the Post-Office 
Department a constant, steady bettering of 
the service to the public. The very fact that 
the public is critical, faultfinding, captious, 
difficult to please, presages progress. 
Buckle in the wonderful preface to his book, 
The History of Civilization, says that the 
English people as a rule are critical, fault- 
finding and ungrateful toward their rulers. 
These very facts, however, Buckle avers, put 
their rulers on their good behavior. 
The fact that an Englishman is jealous of his 
rights and hates tyranny in any form has 
helped to give him a noble, even if not a 
perfect, form of government. 
Private Ownership 
T is a law of Nature that everything exists 
only during good behavior. As the Post- 
Office Department serves the people at a 
minimum of expense with a maximum of 
service, so should the telephone and the 
telegraph systems. We need only one complete 
system of communication sæ Duplication of 
outfits is paid for eventually by the people, 
and the country is that much poorer. 
The telephone and telegraph service is just 
as necessary to the country as the Post-Office 
System. In fact, they should go together se 
There are reasons, however, why the Govern- 
ment should not own the telephone and 
telegraph system, but there is no reason why 
the Government should not regulate them, and 
if the Government does regulate them, then 
Uncle Sam need not worry about who owns 
them se ce 
Private ownership will tend to give us more 
efficient service than if Uncle Sam owned the 
equipment. Private ownership conserves initia- 
tive, prevents official bumptiousness, makes 
somebody responsible, cancels anonymity. 
Government regulation gives all the advan- 
tages of Government ownership without the 
disadvantages sæ oe 
The Post-Office Monopoly 
S it is now, Uncle Sam, we say, owns the 
Post-Office Department, but he certainly 
does not own the equipment that carries the 
mails oe oe 
This is a matter of private ownership. 
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Uncle Sam owns mail-sacks, but the roads, the 
streets, the pavements, the railroad-rails, the 
mail-cars, belong to others se Practically we 
might say that Uncle Sam merely controls the 
Post-Office Department, for he certainly does 
not own the transportation equipment, with- 
out which the Post-Office Department could 
not exist. 
Also, it is very sure that the Post-Office 
Department could not exist except as a 
monopoly 5e se 
The exasperation and irritation of endless 
competition would tend to demoralize the 
entire Post-Office System. 
As it is, we are getting a better service now 
than we have ever before in all history. 
Within the past year betterments have been 
brought about that are of great advantage to 
all of the people. 
There is no such thing as a complete public 
service. Everything is comparative. As we 
grow better we require better things. Our 
standard of life increases with our mentality. 
We have wants today which a hundred years 
ago we could not imagine. 
As a people we are filled with discontent. And 
this ís well. The users of the telephone and the 
telegraph are the people who suggest the 
betterments 5e s 
The success of any institution lies in its ability 
to serve. The country that is strongest is not 
theone that can kill most and destroy best, but 
the one that can bestow the greatest benefits ss» 
Strength lies in service, and when Mr. Vail, 
our foremost authority on communication, 
and an expert on transportation, suggests 
Government regulation of the telephone and 
telegraph, Washington does well to cultivate 
the receptive mood. 
A World Worker 

KR. VAIL has reached an age when self- 

hood and self-aggrandizement are in 
abeyance. He has lived long, and he has also 
lived well. 
He has been one of the world's workers, and 
he is one of the world's workers yet. 
In the way of personal success he has received 
about everything that the world has to offer. 
@ Selfishness exists in his character, if at all, 
only as a chemical trace. 
He realizes that in the course of events he 
will be eliminated from the scene. He knows, 
however, that the work that he has begun will 
go on. But this work will be bettered, improved 
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upon, for a growing, expanding and intelligent 
people will get what they deserve. When we 
deserve a better system of transportation, of 
intercommunication, of government, these 
things will be ours. 
Mr. Vail is an opportunist. He does the thing 
he can do. He is no dreamer, no theorist. He 
is a pragmatist, and a pragmatist is a man who 
keeps his feet on earth, even though his head 
touches the skies. 
The time has arrived for the Government 
to step in and regulate the telephone and 
telegraph — this for the good of all the people. 
And this includes not only the owners of the 
telephone and telegraph systems, but the 
users. And we are all users. 
Children that can not read use the telephone. 
It is the one democratic, popular, safe, cheap 
necessity in our common lives, next to food. 
«| You can telephone in any language. I 
trust we wil have no argument on this 
proposition. All that is needed is that there 
shall be a reasonable and fairly intelligent 
person at each end of the line. 
Any one who can talk, can telephone—and 
they do. 
The question is, Shall this necessity of our 
lives continue to be owned and controlled 
by private interests ? 
Mr. Vail says the time has come when the 
means of quick communication should be reg- 
ulated by the Government (and the Govern- 
ment is the People), just as our waterways 
are regulated by the Government. 
* Baby Bonds" 

HE last paragraph in Mr. Vail's State- 

ment is a surprising one. It is this: “ A 
majority of the shareholders are women." se 
Mr. Vail might have added that a majority 
of the employees of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company are women; that 
the largest individual shareholder is a woman ; 
and that most of the people who use the 
telephone are women. 
It looks as if this were Woman's Day. 
Just here I want to note one fact that Mr. 
Vail does not make mention of in his State- 
ment, and that is that the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company has recently put 
out a bond issue in hundred-dollar units. 
These hundred-dollar bonds have been quickly 
picked up, and I find on inquiry that they are 
in great demand, even in spite of the so-called 
“ hard times." 
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These ‘‘ baby bonds” are not bought by Wall 
Street; they are purchased by simple, plain, 
every-day -folks—schoolteachers, stenogra- 
phers, clerks—and a great number of the bonds 
are being picked up by employees of the 
" Bell." se se 
The Company, so far as I know, has never 
made any public mention of this fact, but 
arrangements have been made for supplying 
these hundred-dollar bonds to employees of 
the Company at specially advantageous rates 
and terms—this, with the intent that as many 
employees as possible should be owners of the 
Company and think of it as “ our " Company ; 
also that patrons of the Company should 
think of the concern as ' we " or “us,” and 
not as *‘ they " or “ them." 
The first railroad I believe in America to 
issue a hundred-dollar bond issue was the 
* Milwaukee," one of the strongest and best 
companies in the world. 
They have sold great numbers of these bonds 
in country towns, villages, and farming dis- 
tricts all along their route. It was not so much 
because they needed the money, but because 
they were anxious to get as wide a distribution 
as possible of these bonds among the patrons 
of the road. 
Bonds of small denominations held by the 
patrons of a company or institution mean 
good-will, and good-will is a very important 
asset. Without co-operation on the part of 
patrons and the efforts which mutual interests 
bring to bear, no concern can hope for a great 
success. @ A wide distribution of Government 
bonds in time of war has been found a great 
gain to patriotism. 
When you invest your money in an institu- 
tion, you have a personal interest in its suc- 
cess which you did not have before. 
The New Attitude 

N my recent visit to Washington, meeting 
0 various prominent men, I discovered that 
there was a kindly and sympathetic attitude 
toward the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company. 
Mr. Vail’s Statement is in admirable good 
temper. Mr. Vail does not criticize the attitude 
of the Government in insisting upon a general 
telephone investigation. In fact, he welcomes 
it. He opens wide every door, safe, locker and 
cupboard. All records are at the disposal of 
the Government. This attitude has disarmed 
the captious critics. 
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The attitude of the Government is friendly, 
and I saw that it was the earnest wish of 
Government officials to have it understood 
that this investigation was not an inquisition 
or an “ assault.” The whole matter was rather 
in the line of “ negotiation,” 
The Government wants to ascertain officially 
the value of this property and its relationship 
to the public. 
This investigation, in a way, is a step toward 
Government regulation, as subsequent events 
will prove. 
We are living in great times. Things are 
moving, and they are moving, I believe, in the 
right direction. The people were never so 
much in control as they are today. 
Intercommunication means increased intel- 
ligence, increased safety, mutuality, reci- 
procity, co-operation. 
What we now want is a community of interest 
between Government and Big Business. 
We had better fight Mexico than fight Big 
Business sæ But is there any need of fighting 
either ? 
Fighting Big Business is fighting ourselves. 
Big Business is simply made up of a vast 
number of common people, working for a 
common end and purpose. 
Big Business has grown up out of the needs of 
the time. 
That the Government should ever have held 
an unfriendly attitude toward its men of 
enterprise—its creators and builders—is most 
lamentable sæ se 
Germany, the most prosperous country on the 
globe today, even in spite of militant imperial- 
ism, encourages and co-operates with Big 
Business sæ se 
Economic genius is too rare and fine to flout. 
No country can afford to pillory its men who 
maintain payrolls, any more than it can 
afford to destroy its scientists, poets and 
philosophers, as nations have done in the 
past se se 
Big Business can render a service for the 
people, benefit them, accommodate them, in a 
way that little business can't. 
And the point just here is, that Washington 
is at last beginning to see it. 
'The dawn appears. 

oo 
Humor was born after everything possible had 
been suffered »e He who is greater than his 
adversities is a cosmic comedian. 
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The Race is Not to the Swift 
Nor the Battle to the Strong 


By Alice Hubbard 


ENERAL SHERMAN was 
authority on the subject of 
war. Everybody knows what 
he said war is. 

But this particularly unpleas- 
ant condition or locality is 
sometimes necessary. There is 

& such a thing as a Righteous 
| War se» oe 
History was once a record of 
wars, quarrels between men, 
tribes and nations. And these 
a histories record that quarrels 
began between men—men in authority in 
their tribe or kingdom. 
When greed met greed, then came the tug of 
war sæ se 
One king wanted something that another 
king had. So the king who had n't it told his 
pitiful story to his coterie of sympathetic 
listeners, how the other king had more than 
he had. It was not fair. Would they help him 
get it away from the king who had it “as 
should n't "? 

And then they fought for the honor of the 

king, suh ! C These were not righteous wars se 

Then, there was a class of wars termed 

“ Righteous," which were no more righteous 

than are the wars of greed. These were 

theological wars and sometimes civil wars se 

These quarrels began when men were first 

capable of thinking on abstract subjects, dif- 

ference in beliefs, one God or more, character- 
istics of this Unseen, Unknown ; commands, 
pleasures and desires of the All Powerful! se 

There were romantic wars which had greed 

for a basis. The Trojan War is an example. 

This was a war waged for a woman so beauti- 

ful that several people were enamored of her 

beauty ! A foolish fight! Helen must have lost 
much of her beauty before it was decided 
whose property she should be. 

Americans call the Revolutionary War a right- 

eous war, and doubtless many an unprejudiced 

person would so denominate it. It was a fight 
for natural rights—the right of life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness. 

The Colonies refused to pay taxes to a govern- 

ment that said that they should be taxed 

without representation. 
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A despoiling army came across the sea and 
molested our homes, our industries, and 
checked the exercise of our natural rights; 
the result—a Revolutionary War. 
Of course, as soon as we had an independent 
government, we did the same thing, and 
persisted in doing to each other what England 
had done to us. That is one of the horrors of 
war. We become so fearfully impressed with 
the wrongs thrust upon us that we visit the 
same wrongs upon others. 
We are like the Greeks and Romans. Thomas 
Paine said that they were strongly possessed 
of the spirit of liberty, but not the principle. 
** For at the time that they were determined 
not to be slaves themselves, they employed 
their power to enslave the rest of mankind." 
“ The Petticoat Commando ” 
OHANNA BRANDT, a Boer woman, has 
written her story of the Boer War, The 
Petticoat Commando. It is, necessarily, the 
woman’s side of the story, for she relates her 
experiences. She tells of the women who 
stayed at home, taking the terrible task of 
holding the home while suffering deprivation, 
physical and mental wretchedness—all that 
human beings are capable of suffering. And 
then they ministered in every way possible 
to those who had gone to war. 
“ War is hell," said General Sherman. 
Staying at home, while father, brother, hus- 
band, sons, have gone to war, is more than 
hell sæ se 
Defensive war is feminine. Offensive war is 
masculine se sæ 
The Boers were defending their country sæ 
The Boer story of this war is an account of 
their maneuvers, plans, efforts in every way 
to protect their farms, their homes, their 
manufactories, their cities, their public build- 
ings, their women, their children, from being 
despoiled by Englishmen. 
It was a beautiful country there in South 
Africa, fair to see. The climate is similar to 
that of the fortieth parallel in the Northern 
Hemisphere. 
Their roses bloom at Christmas. Their fruits 
and grains are harvested in February. On the 
Fourth of July their country is merry with 
sleigh-bells and Winter sports. 
They were not aristocrats, these Dutch who 
had gone to a new country to make for them- 
selves more opportunities than they had at 
home. Theirs was an evolving nation. 
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Possibly no`more peaceful, home-loving people 
ever lived than the Boers. Read Olive Schrei- 
ner’s Story of an African Farm. 

They were willing to struggle, to work as men 
and women must work who make the desert 
to blossom as the rose, and the waste places 
to become glad. 

Their simple, natural lives were lessons in 
wholesomeness to the Old World. 

These people were without greed. They tended 
their flocks, they tilled the soil, they gathered 
the harvests. The vines grew luxuriantly over 
their cottages where love and peace and 
plenty abounded. 

If diamonds had not been discovered in the 
Boer country, nor gold-mines, the English 
probably would never have disturbed South 
Africa se se 

But their ill-fated wealth found England an 
excuse »e 5» 

Oom Paul was no match for King Edward se 
The men who assisted in the government of 
the Boers were not peers in politics with 
English lords. 

Lord Beaconfield says that if a man is not 
clever, he must needs be conciliatory. 

'The Boers resisted the English. This was the 
Boers' real offense. 

Had they let the English take what they 
wanted, the Boer war would not have occurred. 
@ But the Boers defended their homes, their 
business, their farms, their cattle, their fields, 
their crops. Men, women and children did all 
in their power to defend and preserve their 
country for their own use. 

And the English found, not what they had 
expected, but a whole nation whose one pur- 
pose was defense. 

Theirs was a righteous cause. 

Greed was making war on natural rights. 
@ It is said that the Boers killed more 
Englishmen than there were Boers in South 
Africa Se sæ 

But England's “ honor " was at stake. 
Canada sent out company after company. The 
pageantry and the trappings of war were used 
to the best advantage to gather men and boys 
to fight for Old England—England who had 
never been beaten, on whose possessions the 
sun never sets. 

And England, with the aid of English men 
and boys who knew not what they did, made 
this little nation throw down its arms and 
subject itself to England's will. 
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But the race is not to the swift nor the battle 
to the strong. The Boers are not conquered. 
Their love for their home, their love for their 
country, is stronger than ever before. 

Johanna Brandt, in writing the events of 
which she took note when the events occurred, 


says: 
** We have liberty now, but it is the liberty of 
the captive bird in a gilded cage. And though 
we do not beat our wings against the bars, 
but bow our heads in resignation—for the 
sake of those who come after us—some of us 
will never forget the old freedom under our 
own flag. 
* How long shall we feel ourselves aliens? 
When shall we lose our individuality ? 
“ For the sake of our chilren we are trying to 
promote harmony and good-fellowship, but 
that does not necessarily involve a giving up 
of our traditions, our language, our individual- 
ity. The Dutch South Africans are clinging 
to their traditions as they never did before, 
and if this can be done without their leaving 
to their children the accursed legacy of hatred 
and bitterness, which ruined their own lives, 
we must welcome it as an inestimable boon 
to South Africa." 
The Boers are not conquered. 
They fought in defense of their natural rights. 
They were overpowered, not subdued. 
Their love for freedom is greater than ever. 
@ The English used force impelled by greed. 
There is a limit to the life of greed. 
The Boers defended their homes and their 
country. The love for the opportunity to 
exercise their natural rights, that the Boers 
fought for, will never die. 
The race is not to the swift nor the battle 
to the strong. 
p 

HE studious class are their own victims; 

they are thin and pale, their feet are 
cold, their heads are hot, the night is without 
sleep, the day a fear of interruption— pallor, 
squalor, hunger and egotism. If you come 
near them and see what conceits they enter- 
tain, they are abstractionists, and spend their 
days and nights in dreaming some dream; 
in expecting the homage of society to some 
precious scheme built on truth, but destitute 
of proportion in its presentment, of justness 
in its application, and of all energy of will in 
the schemer to embody and vitalize it. 

—Emerson. 
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Pivotal Points 


By Alice Hubbard 


N New York State, a man and 
woman had arranged for a 
wedding. Guests were invited. 
The ceremony was in process. 
@ The man dropped dead. The 

4 ceremony ceased. 

The wedding bake-meats did 

& coldly furnish forth the funeral 

BE supper. 
|» After the burial the question 

PE arose, "Is the woman widow 

or spinster ?” 

"un The man's relatives claimed 

she was a spinster. Q She claimed she was a 

widow, and wore widow’s weeds, very black se 

The dispute was taken to court. The decision 

depended upon this evidence: Where and at 
what point in the ceremony did the bride- 

groom drop dead ? 

Witnesses said the bride had said, "I do." 
The bridegroom had said, “ I do.” 

The judge's verdict was that it was marriage. 
The widow was entitled to the use of a third 

of deceased's property for the rest of her life. 

The Benefits of Matrimony 
N New York State recently, a wife did not 
harmonize, synchronize, co-ordinate with 
her husband »e She sought what is termed 

“relief” in the Courts. A legal separation was 
granted her—and alimony. 

A little later, the lady went to Ohio—and 

there it was possible for her to find surcease 
from sorrow, at least all the surcease that an 
absolute divorce could give. This was sought 

and found. 

The man who was paying the alimony refused 
to continue to pay, when he found that a 
decree of absolute divorce had been granted 
the lady. 

The lady said she would bring the matter into 
Court and demand that the New York State 
agreement should continue. 

The woman sued. @ The man defended. 

The Court decided—that under the changed 
circumstances, the woman was “ deprived of 
the benefits of matrimony.” @ The alimony 
paid was twenty-five dollars a month. 
According to the Court's decision, the benefits 
from matrimony to be accrued to this woman 
were money, and that money—twenty-five 
dollars per month. This seems a little strange ! 
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“It’s funny what a dif ference 


a Rew Clothes Make!” 


When Jim Wallingford, attired in gymnasium 
trunks, tried to put over a “get-rich-quick” deal-- 


he failed miserably. 
opulent Wallingford “front” 
Wallingford clothes. 
the Wa lingford code of ethics ; but every man can 
profitably take a leaf from the Wallingford book 
of shrewdness by realizing that goodclothes today 
are a business asset, an aid to prestige and power. 
This announcement is im- 
portant to you, no matter 
how much or how little 
you have been spending 
for clothes — because it 


The ClothosThat 
Real Men Wear 
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He couldn't even secure a hearing. 
gone the “ First National Bank Look ” of the 
@ There is nothing for any of us to admire in 


Royal 


Presiden 


Gone was that 


tells you how to get the best made-to-order clothes 
at a decided money-saving. A millionaire's service 
ata wage-earner's price ; that's Royal Tailor Serv- 
ice — and it's serving both millionaires and wage- 
earners everywhere. @ At 816, $17, $20, 
$25, 830 and $35 your local Royal dealer 
will give you a Royal tailored-to-measure 
suit or overcoat on a guarantee of 
absolute merchant tailor fit and service 
and satisfaction or no sale. 


Tailors 


. New Yor k Royal Tailored-To- 


Your-OrdorClothes 
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THE ROYCROFTERS 


Ona ae) OCIETY has passed 
GRAN through several 
- S22 stages : first the Sav- 
"WENN age;nextthe 
Nomadic; third the 
Agricultural; fourth 
the Commercial or 
Competitive, and 
now we are entering the suburbs of the 
Co-operative se se 
The dream of comradeship, work, play 
and high endeavor, rightly fused, has 
been the hope of many philosophers se 
Pythagoras had his community of kindred 
souls, who combined work and study six 
hundred years before Christ. 
Plato had his Garden School. 
Hypatia was one of a select company 
that worked, studied, struggled and then 
died martyrs in an endeavor to attain 
the ideal. 
Spinoza, all during his later life, paid 
tribute to the Mennonites who gave him 
sanctuary, and the friendship and encour- 
agement without which he would have 
perished and his fame been as one whose 
name is writ in water. 
Fourier carried co-operation to a success- 
ful conclusion—on paper. Fourierism got 
itself fixed in the common human heart. 
Robert Owen, in England, through an 
intense and loving leadership made co-op- 
eration practical, and in his school Tyndall 
the scientist evolved. 
Brook Farm traces an intellectual pedi- 
gree to Charles Fourier. Brook Farm was 
a rotting log that nourished a bank of 
violets. All the United States is debtor to 
the high ideals that there prevailed. 
William Morris, the Rossettis, and all 
that fine company of fine minds which we 
call the Preraphaelites clung for fifty 
years to one idea, the idea of successful 
COMMUNISM se 2e» 
It has been said that you can not look 
out of a window in any civilized town or 
city in Christendom without seeing the 
influence of Thomas A. Edison. Also, it 
can be truthfully said that you can not 
enter a well-furnished house in Europe 
or America without noting the influence 
of William Morris, master craftsman— 
dead and gone—but whose spirit abides. 
William Morris is the man who did away 
with nailed-down carpets, who gave us 
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hardwood floors, and the doily instead of 
the tablecloth which covered a multitude 
of artistic sins. Simplicity, truth, health, 
comradeship, work, were his watchwords. 
q Harmonies in tones and tints in all 
household decorations trace a lineage to 
John Ruskin, William Morris and the 
Preraphaelites. 

Had it not been for William Morris there 
would have been no Roycroft Shop. We 
build upon the past, and all the days 
that have gone before have made this 
time and this place possible. There is an 
apostolic succession in art as in religion. 
Whether The Roycrofters have improved 
on the work and ideas of William Morris 
and John Ruskin it were idle to say. In 
any event, this institution has succeeded 
in degree, for a space of twenty years. 
Gradually, slowly, surely, it has grown. 
All the money the concern has made has 
been reinvested, until now The Roy- 
crofters own and utilize upwards of five 
hundred acres of land. 

They have a printing-shop, a blacksmith- 
shop, a furniture-shop ; they bind books, 
model in clay, make ornamental objects 
in copper and leather. 

And all Roycroft Shops are practically 
schoolhouses se» se 

The Roycrofters operate an Inn and a 
Bank. They have a model dairy, raise 
several thousand head of poultry every 
year, and all the produce that they 
require at their Inn and in their own 
homes is produced on The Roycroft 
Farms. Further they know the fine art of 
keeping well. 

Many people from all over the world 
come to this place for sojourns, short or 
long, as the case may be. Visitors are 
always welcome. 

Needless to say, The Roycrofters are just 
plain folks after all, farmers with an 
artistic bias. 

'The best work can be done only under 
certain conditions and in a certain environ- 
ment de ss 

An artist must have what you call 
* atmosphere." In degree The Roycroft- 
ers have produced an atmosphere in 
which souls can grow. They have supplied 
opportunity sæ 2e» 

The quality of any people is tokened by 
the products of their hands and brain. 
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We Are Selling 500 Yosemite 
_ Scarves at Less Than Cost 


HE net result of our advertisement in the August 
FRA was just one scarf. Fact ! However, that 
is not saying anything against THE FRA 
—nor yet against the scarf, which is admitted 
by connoisseurs to be the handsomest, and at 
the same time the most serviceable, article of 
the kind ever put on the American market. 
If folks only realized how beautiful these 
scarves were, we could never hope to supply 
the demand. Q The Yosemite Scarf is woven by 
a new process from simon-pure Japan silk, Tt 
is twenty-seven inches wide by two yards 
long, und will outlast, outwear and outlook 
any veil you can buy. It comes in black, brown, 
navy blue, light blue, lavender, pink, gray, 
m and natural pongee. Washes like nn 
old handkerchief and does not fade or shrink, 
Is beautiful, elegant, rich, soft, cool. The 
Yosemite makes an ideal auto-veil—one that 
will stay tied and not slip. Is dustproof and 
waterproof. Admirnble, also, for evening wear. 
€ Fine for trimming Panama hats or Summer 
hats of all kinds. 4 To stimulate demand, and 
prove beyond the shadow of a doubt that the 
Yosemite Scarf is all we claim for it, we are 
going to sell 500 scarves at ONE DOLLAR 
each. Add 15 cents to cover postage. Any one 
of the colors specified above sent to your 
address on receipt of $1.15—cash, check, 
money-order or stamps, If unsatisfactory, it 
is money back. So order today +> +> se 


Allsilk Sales Co., Dept. BF, Watertown, N. Y. 


E. Albrecht & Son 


Foremost Furriers of America 

Ernst Albrecht founded the great fur industry that now bears 
his name, This was back in 1855. 
All skins were secured direct from the Indians and trappers 
of the Northwest. And now, after a lapse of nearly three- 
score years, the source of supply is still the same. Albrecht 
& Son still have the pick of the pelts, The best furs you 
can buy are 


—. Albrecht Furs 


weir 1855 grae or 
oes Here is Albrecht Luster Seal 
1 Cony Pattern 36, Draped Panel 
— 1 Cost, 52 inches long. 
xe ' Regular price 
' $122.50.The 10% 
| discount price is 
$110.25 on all 
orders received 
| before October 


|| 31, 1913. 


Send bust measure, waist length, 
height nnd weight. 

Send for the 1913-14 edition of 
Albrecht's FUR FACTS AND 
FASHIONS, No. 25. a reliable 
manual telling the whole truth 


about furs— how they are graded 
— their 


Seal Luster Cony, Pattern 36 
Draped Panel Coat, 52 inches long. 
Regular price, $122.50. 10% Oct. d 
discount price, $110.25. onn m 


ject than you ever dreamed of before. It has taken 53 years to compile this 
catalog, which is free to you. 
We are thoroughly reliable and trustworthy-—any bank or mercantile 
agency will tell you this. 

E. ALBRECHT & SON, Founded 1855 
E and Minnesota Streets, Sta. P Saint Paul, Minn. 


e want n representative merchant in every town to help ns J 
the demand for Albrecbt Fur W rite tiaro er 
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DAIRY FARM 


SAUSAGE 


The Season for Jones Dairy 
Farm Sausage Is Here 


Our sausage has a history as well as 
a reputation. It is made according to 
the recipe of a pioneer ancestor from 
Vermont —a recipe that calls for just 
two things—choice young pork and 
home-ground spices. 

For twenty-six years we have made 
sausage from this recipe, making it for 
more and more people every year. It 
seems that, simple as it is to make, good 
country sausage is so rare that our sau- 
sage has gained considerable distinction. 

We make each day only enough sausage to 
fill that day’s orders. You can get it from 
your grocer. 

Ask your grocer about our standing order 
plan which insures you deliveries of fresh sau- 


sage on the very day you want it. If your 
grocer cannot supply you, we ean, by 
express, direct. Wnte us for informa- 
tion about our sausage, our hickory- 
smoked and slowly cured hams and 


bacon and our lard rendered in open 
kettles and tried out until it is very 
dry. Our packages are net weight. 


MILO C. JONES 


Jones Dairy Farm 
Box 622, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


We cordially invite you to visit 
Fort Atkinson and see for yourself the 
Jones Dairy Farm. In the old farm 
house (pictured below) where Jones 
Dairy Farm Sausage was made in 
the kitchen for many years, you will 
find us living still. Just across the 

ture to the left you will find the 
wmilding in which we now make it. 
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BRANN 
THE BELLIGERENT 


USUTUGUIEITH a cypress 
>> shingleoneither 
ay LF ce 
\ 153 shoulder, Brann 


ax |j NG ` trailed his star- 


«4 spangled cut- 
tir - nway down the 
vo plank turnpike. 
His writings are a conglom- 
erate mass of bitterinvective 
and venomous vituperation. 
@ His books are a veritable 
Donnybrook ; his path is 
strewn with the broken im- 
ages and wreckage incidental 
to the Iconoclast. 

Little escaped his vitriolic 
tongue. Nothing was sacred 
from his sarcasm ; his pen- 
point flowed with picric acid. 
€ Yet still we read his books 
with interest, even with 
fascination. 

For surely here is a man who 
rejoiced in his strength se 
Brann was a wonderful 
weaver of words ; a man with 
the eye of Uriel. 

He arrays his army of words 
skilfully and with strategy. 
He plays with sentences like 
a juggler with his multi- 
colored globes. 

While we may differ with 
his views, we are pleased 
with his pyrotechnics. 

His end, like his life, was 
violent, spectacular. 

He has left behind him a 
marvelous record of human 
emotions — sardonic satire, 
wholesome wit, and passion- 
ate patriotism. 
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Herz Brothers, of Waco, 
Texas, are publishing 
Brann's writings in two 
beautiful volumes, bound in 
Morocco Grain Skiver, 
printed on Cheltenham 
Antique Paper, with Marble 
Linings, Gilt Top and 
stamped in Gold. Title of 
the work, 


Brann, the Iconoclast. 


@ This Edition Deluxe is 
limited to One Thousand 
Sets. It contains a complete 
collection of Brann’s vitriolic 
exhalations, with a well- 
written biography by J. D. 
Shaw. The net price of this 
superb set is Six Dollars — 
to which add thirty cents to 
cover postage. 


There is also a smaller set ; comprising 
two compact, cloth-bound volumes, well 
printed. Price, Three Dollars, net — plus 
thirty cents for postage. 

Order direct from the publishers. 


HERZ BROS., WACO, TEXAS 
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Beau Brummel 
Tie-Holder <% 


»Here is a Tie-Holder that ought to 
Qo your ties in order. It is just the 
thing for the man who likes a handy 
assortment to select from in quick time after 
Big Ben has roused him. The ‘Tie-Holder is 
supplied in Ebony, Rosewood, Cocabola and 
Lignum-Vitae 
woods. The rings 
are of polished 
brass. The price is 
Fifty Cents, post- 

paid se oe 


e printer has 
just delivered 
my catalog. It 

is quite different both 
in text und illustration 
from any catalog you 
have ever seen. To 
everyone who sends 
for the Beau Brummel 
Tie-Holder, I will send 
one of these catalogs 
gratis sæ oe 


Earl Borron 


East Aurora 
N. Y. 


SELF-RELIANCE 
BY RALPH WALDO EMERSON 
MAN who stands on his feet 
is stronger than a man who 
stands on his head. He who 
knows that power is in the 
soul and unhesitatingly throws 
himself on his thought stands erect 
and works miracles. 
“Trust thyself: every heart vibrates 
to that i iron string.’ 


Beautifully printed in two colors, Alicia Binding. 
Price, Five Dollar s. Bound in Boards, Two Dollars 


CHICAGO TONGUE 
ELBERT HUBBARD 
EING a preachment on the 

“unruly evil" and its gov- 
ernment S. Shows how the 
microbes of mischief-ma- 
king make “house-cleaning" of busi- 
ness institutions necessary % Also 
that Nemesis, in the form of the 

Blue Envelope, tracks the tattler. 

talebearer and traducer. 

Bound in Limp Leather. Price, Onc Dollar 


The Roycrofters, East Aurora, N.Y. 


THE FRA 


Overdoing the Thing to 
Your Great Disadvantage 


icd Happens When You Orertaz: Your Mental and 
esources and How to psie Your Forces and 
[pct Your Strength `, Franklin Leavitt 


IE science of concentration is the science of action, 
accomplishment, reserve-force and nerve-resistance. 
When you overtax your mind and body in an 

effort to breast the swift und exacting current of business 
and social obligations, you may be a victim of misdirected 
energy with ample reserve force at your command; capu- 
ble of doing even more than you are now doing, — and 
doing it with less effort and to better pu 4 Train 
your vital forces instead of drain them, — anta how to 
concentrate easi n and effectually, — learn how to adjust 
your mental physical mechanism to your particular 
environment, — overmaster the conditions that are over- 
mastering you. Leavitt-Science will disclose the secret of 
self-control, it will quiet your nerves, —dispel your fears, 
separate you from worry, ease your body and make you 
absolute master of yourself, your business and your whole 
environment. Nerve disturbances, bodily ills and ailments 
and all other abnormal conditions of the human machine 
originate im just one spot. Leavitt-Science reaches and 
strengthens that —closes it against re-entrance, — 
and does all this for you without causing any interrup- 
tion in either your business or social affairs or routine. 
Q Twelve two-cent sta will bring you new book, 
LEAVITT-SCIENCE, E. which i is packed full of interesting 
and vital information. regarding the upkeep and power- 
forces of the human machine. but whether you send for 
the book or not, write to me about yo f and let me 
tell you how Leavitt-Science will strengthen you to carry 
the burdens of life without bending and breakin 
under the load. You will never t the time it will take 
you to send me your name and address. 


C. FRANKLIN LEAVITT 


Suite 731 M West Washington Street Chicago, lll. 


| THE ROLL OF HONOR 


“And lo! Ben Adhem's name led all the 
| rest ! "— Because Abou Ben Adhem loved 
his fellow-men. 
Of all the great names inscribed on the pages 
of history, are none greater than those of the 
men who so loved their fellow-men that they 
sharpened up their wits and set to work to discover, and 
if need were, to invent, new ways and means of helping 
humanity. € All honor and glory to the men who have 
lightened! the labor of millions, and enlightened the minds 
of millions more : 
Eli Whitney, for instance, with his Cotton-Gin. 
Elias Howe, with his Sewing-Machine. 
Alexander Graham Bell, the man who gave the world the 
Telephone. 
Morse, who contributed the Telegraph. 
Daguerre, who made possible the science v4 Photography 
g Edison, whose name is linked with Ligh 
To hundreds and thousands of igh en the name 
“ Bowser suggests Oil Storage and Distributing Systems, 
which in pes of efficiency have not their eui in the 
wide world, 
Bowser manufactures everything in the Oil-Storage line 
from Self-Measuring Oil-Cabinets small enough for the 
tiniest private garage, to Oil Filtering and Circulating 
systems adapted to the needs and requirements of the N. 
. R. and the Pennsylvania Railroad. 8 The Bowser 
Organization traces a lineal descent to S. F, Bowser, founder 
and president of the institution. € There may be a few 
things about Oil Storage, Filtration and Circulation 
that S. F. Bowser does not know. If so. we may assume 
that they are not worth knowing. € Just one word more : 
Write to Bowser, mentioning THE FRA, and you will 
receive u bunch of literature, calculated to read like n 
best-seller. The address is 


S. F. BOWSER & COMPANY, INC. 


Home Plant and General Offices : 
Box 2136, Fort Wayne, Ind., U. S. A. 


Sales Offices in all centers and representatives Every where. 


THE FRA 


Subscribe for 


THE FRA 


Exponent of the American Philosophy —the 
clarion-tongued Herald of the new Gospel of 
Work and Co-operation. 


Two Dollars 
gets it for a year, and Elbert Hubbard will 
send you his latest literary largesse, 


THE BOOK OF BUSINESS 


as a love-token. 

Here is a literary feast—a balanced diet—a 
mental menu, that gives growth and grit, vim 
and verve. 

THE FRA causes you to think, THE BOOK 
OF BUSINESS impels to action. It is insistent 
and inspirational. 

THE BOOK OF BUSINESS is Elbert Hub- 
bard's latest work, It contains 162 pages, is 
beautifully printed in two colors, and bound 
in flexible leather, with the “smile” photo- 
gravure of Elbert Hubbard as a frontispiece. 
(That alone is worth the TWO DOLLARS.) 
What say you 7? 

The coupon is for your salvation. Salve! 
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independent, 
tolerant thought 
is still as rare as 
Science was in 
the Fifteenth 
Century se As 
long as the roots 
of credulity re- 
main in human 
nature, and that 
will be for many 
generations, 
there will be 
again and again 
the growth of 
the poison-ivy 
of organized re- 
ligion.—Herbert 
N. Casson. 
oe 

F it is truethat 
[ all important 
wars of the past 
few centuries 
have been won 
or lost according 
to the net pro- 
ducing-power of 
the nations in- 
volved, then the 
next hundred 


Elbert Hubbard, East Aurora, N. Y. 
Enclosed is Two Dollars for a year's subscription to . 


THE FRA Magazine and THE BOOK OF BUSI- 
NESS, as offered. 


SEMEN rre vee aan ors 


Foreign postage oo THE FRA, Seventy-five Cents; Canada excepted. 


S touseful knowledge, a single line of poetry, 
working in the mind, may produce more 
thoughts and lead to more light, which is what 
man wants, than the full acquaintance with 
the process of digestion.— Matthew Arnold. 
be 
tremendous task of teaching men and 
women to think for themselves has been 
scarcely begun se All but our very cleverest 
people are the creatures of a school of thought 
or belong to some intellectual herd. Fearless, 


x Google 


years will see the 
greatest changes 
in national and 
international 
policies seen for 
centuries. When 
it is proved that 
it is not the 
number of men 
inthearmies and 
navies of these 
nations that de- 
cide the wars, but the producing-power and 
support that is back of them, then there will 
be a great effort on the part of all nations to 
disarm as rapidly as possible and put all their 
energy into increasing the productiveness of 
different countries—Roger Babson. 
[o od 

F you would make repair equal to waste, 

cut out grouch, hate, worry, jealousy and 
fear, and focus on work, play, love, and use- 
fulness.—Doctor F. M. Planck. 
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HE import- 
ance of Loy- ELBERT HUBBARD 


alty in Business 
could not read- 
ily be overesti- 
mated, even 
though its sole 
function were to 
secure united 
action on the 
part of the offi- 
cers and men se 
Where no two 
men or groups 
of men are work- 
ing to counter 
purposes, but all 
are united in a 
common pur- 
pose, the gain 
would be enor- 
mous, even 
though the 
amount of en- 
ergy put forth by 
the individuals 
was not in- 
creased in the 
least sæ» When 
to this fact of 
value in organ- 
ized effort we 
add the accom- 
panying psy- 
chological facts 
of increased Effi- 
ciency by means 
of Loyalty, we 
then begin to 
comprehend 
what it means 
to have or to 
lack Loyalty se 


; SAVED ON FURNITURE! 
"t direct from the factory that makes it and cut 
out the retail dealers’ and jobbers’ profits, which double 
tices. We sell on a year's free trial. Your money back 
if you want it. whoa A nry pen made from the finest quarter- 
sawn white oak finished as you direct, with upholster- 
ing in life-wearing Imperial leather. Shipped to you in 
sections, fitted perfectly, with screwholes all bored and 


the screws ready. About six screws and ten minutes of 
time saves u half ir money. Note the prices of the 
furniture i ios Where can you match them! 


Send for Free Ci 'alalog, which shows the styles popu- 
lar in fine homes, all at If retail prices, "all sold 
on the year's trial plan. Write je it and make your 
money go twice as far. Buy once, and we will be 
your permanent furniture store. 


[COME-PACHT | TheCome-PacktFurnitureCo. 
1053 Fernwood Ave., Toledo, Ohio 


PRACTICAL BUNGALOWS 


GOLDEN WEST HOMES 


—the first and latest genuine Bungalows—offer 
intensely interesting ideas in beautiful exteriors, 
artistic interiors with built-in conveniences und 
all at à surprising economy of space and cost, 
Real Bungalows are profitable home-investments. 
Efficient, fully equipped homes simplify the busi- 
neas of housekeeping. They solve the servant 
problem. 

Your own home—reflecting the family character, 
happiness, aims, aspirations, financial and social 
standing—inay be attractive though inexpensive. 
Dur ote books show 128 ideal homes with 
plans. 


“Rep. California Homes" —50—$1600 to $6000—Price 50 Cts 
“West Coast Bungalows"—50— $500 te $2000— Price 50 Cis 
“Little Bungalows "—25—S$ 300 to $1400—Price 25 Cts 


SPECIAL OFFER—At our risk send a Dollar bill now 
for all 4 hooks postpaid. If not satistled we wiil refund. 


E. W. STILLWELL & CO, "fos ^" 


HOMES 
4131 Henne Bldg. 122 Third Street, Los Angeles 


Will lecture in the following places, on dates named 


Fort Wayne, Indiana, Thursday even'g, October 9th. 
Subject: The Romance of Business. 

Waterloo, Iowa, Monday evening, October 13th. 
Subject : Getting Together. 

Marshalltown, Iowa, Tuesday evening, October 14th. 
Subject: Earning a Living. 

Ames, Iowa, Wednesday evening, October 15th. 
Subject : Advertising as a Fine Art. 

Fort Dodge, Iowa, Thursday evening, October 16th. 
Subject : Earning a Living. 

Des Moines, Iowa, Friday evening, October 17th. 
Subject : Earning a Living. 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Saturday even'g, October 18th. 
Subject: Earning a Living. 

Davenport, Iowa, Tuesday evening, October 21st. 
Burtis Opera House 


Subject : Earning a Living. 
BOSTON, MASS., Steinert Hall 
Friday evening, October 31st, 8:15. 
Subject : East Aurora Folks. 
Pie ee sale Steinert & Sons Music-Store one week 
Reserved Seata : One Dollar, Seventy-five $ Fifty Cents. 
NEW YORK CITY, Globe Theater, Broadway and 
46th St., Sunday ev: ; November 2d, 8:30. 
Subject : East Aurora Folks. 
Reserved seats on sale one week in advance at Box- 
Office of Theater. 
Prices : One Dollar, Mah detect ut eid Miny Daata; 
Seats in private boxes, Two Dollars. 


Sanitary 
Drinking-Cups 
The promiscuous 
use of drinking- 


cups is a repre- 
hensible practise 


\ 7E have 


loothbrushes and 

Pebeek, soap and 

towels. d And if we 

are wise, we will 

insist on the indi- 

vidual drinking 

cup. Q We believe 

in the Science of Prophyluctics. @ And the 
Science of Prophylactics is merely the Sci- 
ence of Prevention. 

palain, Finback Drinking Oups are saailasy, 
nu rens store, pA etl a and Avis: 
"i in the world, @ Prices on request. 

STONE & FORSYTH 
67 Kingston Street Boston, Mass. 


The employer who secures the Loyalty of his 
men not only secures better service, but he 
enables his men to accomplish with less effort 
and less exhaustion. The creator of Loyalty is 
a Public Benefactor. 

Such Loyalty is always reciprocal. The feeling 
which workmen entertain for their employer 
is usually a reflection of his attitude towards 
them. Fair wages, reasonable hours, working 
quarters and conditions of average comfort 
and healthfulness, and a measure of protection 


against accident are no more than primary 
requirements in a factory or store. Without 
them, labor of the better, more energetic types 
can not be secured in the first place or held 
for any length of time. And the employer who 
expects, in return for these, any more than 
the average of uninspired service is sure to be 
disappointed.— Walter Dill Scott. 


- 
The highest aim of all authority 15 to confer 


liberty.— William E. Channing. 


= = 
PLAYĘR-PJANO f 


lombines the  . 
‘Sweet-toned Piano 
and an always > 
smoothrunning action 
You would be drawn 
to it in the midst of 
a hundred pianos. 
Dealers everywhere. 
Write for catalogue. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 
BOSTON „MASS. 


October 


October 


Adirondack Mackinaws 


and Foot Warmers 


If the great, health-giving outdoor life on cold 
days appeals to you, you should have the new 

Td uti that illustrates outdoor out- 
Keune s for men, women and children. Write 
for iti today. It's free! 


Adirondack Mackinaws 
$ 529 50 ie 


Your Chose Wil Have One; 
ej va maem, Mida edie Extremely 


fee collar — just as pictured. Sizes 8 ie eee 
State age and coat sise w ordering. 

Larger sizes, also sizes for men, $6.50 
Others at $8 $8, $10, $12, $16.50 .50 and up 


“ MOUNTAIN LADY” 
FOOT WARMERS 


W tableg 
ideal Hoese W sartor Every 2 
Member of the Family 

in; wool cull; 

i They 
are lined with white fleece and 
bave tibia, soles, sewed over 
sheepskin » State regular 
shoe size wben iaag 
Leonard's Adirondack Garments 
must please you or we will re- 
fund your money 


W. C. ter & Co. 


50 MAIN STREET SARANAC LAKE, N. Y. 


DOWN just such a flight of stone steps ns these did 
pretty Miss Dorothy Vernon, of Haddon Hall, come 
(f tripping. many and many a time, in the brave days 


of old, to meet the bold Lochinvar, as he came 
chugging up the driveway in his 90 H. P. Fiat, € Francis 
Howard makes garden-steps and balustrading in Marble or 
Manufactured Stone. Send 25 cents for Garden Booklet 2e 


FRANCIS HOWARD, 5 W. 28th St., N.Y. 
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“The Star” 


ASBESTOS 
TABLE PAD 


Dining-Table Protection 


"HE housekeeper who has nice things is anxious to 
keep them looking so. 

The old-time padding under the tablecloth was a 
makeshift, at best, and the corners were a constant source 
of trouble. «| Nowadays, provident housekeepers are using 
the Star Asbestos Dining-Table pads and Doily-Mats. 
This pad is the result of experiments conducted for years 
by a practical furniture-maker. 

It is made to fit any-sized table. Standard sizes are kept 
in stock, but prices for special sizes made to order will be 
quoted on application. @ The Star Asbestos Table-Pad 
will add to the life and looks of your dining-table. C It 
covers the entire top of the table and does not overhang. 
It can be folded up in convenient compass and stowed 
away when not in use. 

Particulars and prices furnished by the 


KERNEY MANUFACTURING CO., 151W.62d St., Chicago, III. 


Brand New 
Typ ewriter P^. > 


JP nnett $15 Portable DA 
Typewriter, relof T 
niinpileity, speed. . 

em ; Eg 


aeta pees 
eben." Boedial lier ta Bve ogets. 


366 Broadway, New York 


HAPPINESS IN WORK 


É R. JOSEPH J. LAMB, of The Lamb 
School for Stammerers, knows of no 
other thing in the world he would 

rather do than assist the Stammerer in correct- 
ing his difficulty of speech. He gets his happi- 
ness out of his work. Any stammerer will be 
perfectly safe in his care. Write him ənd 
receive a reply that will make you glad. 


1252 Franklin Street, Pittburgh, Pennsylvania 


Digitized by (3O gle PRINC ETON UN 


Digitized b 
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we reproduce it 
by request.) 

“ae PN» A = “Born from 
The Spirit of Music is Embodied in the nothing, it leaps 


Starr Playerpiano 


HIS player is but an inanimate object and yet it requires so 
little attention to make it a vibrant, living creation that it is 
easy to imagine it possesses some vital spark, that in the 
human is known as the soul. Its responsiveness is amazing — it 
seems to anticipate the will of the operator and help to carry out his 
ideas. Q Write for catalogs giving a f ull description of this instrument. 


THE STARR PIANO COMPANY 


FACTORY AND! EXECUTIVE OFFICES. 


ALABAMA-—BiRMINGNAM, 1820 Third Avenue 
+ 198-1 


IA le 
FLORIDA—PENSACOLA, 8 de Palalox St. 
vti eren Lu, 307 
ILLINOIS—CÀcA GO, Mies Mallers Bide, 
Ei ite p dr y 124 a $t. 


« 110 Broad 
MISSOURI—KANS5A5 City, 2116 E. Tsa a 


AM DAVIS—our own dear “Sam” of 

Nevada, friend and companion of Mark 
Twain and Bret Harte—is in San Francisco, 
where he will remain for a few days incog. 
“ Sam honored us with a call" the other day 
and when he did so we modestly '' requested ” 
that he give us his speech at a banquet in 
Virginia City, Nevada, celebrating the advent 
of Electricity as a motive power on the Com- 
stock: (We printed it before “the fire,” but 
it is worthy of being kept in print forever and 


/ Google 


iar m ee RD and He m 
M noe W. 
CERYREAND; 1320-1224 Haron R. Road 
Ludlow Street 


VILLE, 346-243 FINA Avenue N: 
VIRGINIA  Baisrot, 529 State. Bt. 


into existence 
with the full- 
fledged strength 
of a giant, dies, 
is born again; 
lives a thousand 
lives and dies a 
thousand deaths 
in a single pul- 
sating second of 
time. 

“It soars to 
every height, 
plunges to every 
depth, and 
stretches its vast 
arms through- 
out illimitable 
space, 

“It plants the 
first blush upon 
the cheek of 
dawn; with 
brush of gold 
upon the glow- 
ing canvas of 
the West, it tells 
the story of the 
dying day. 

“At its mere 
whim and ca- 
price, a thou- 
sand pillars of 
light leap from 
the dark and 
sullen seas which 
surge about the 
Poles, while 
from its shim- 
mering loom it weaves the opalescent tapestry 
of the aurora to hang against the black back- 
ground of the Arctic night. 

“Tt rouses Nature from her Winter sleep, 
breaks the icy fetters of the frost that binds 
the streams, lifts the shroud of snow from off 
the landscape, woos the tender mold and bids 
the birth of bud and blossom; dowers the 
flower with perfume, and clothes the earth 
with verdure of the Spring. 

“ It rides the swift courses of the storms that 


RICHMOND, INDIANA 
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Mount David- 
son ; cleaves the 
black curtain of 
the night with 
simitar of flame, 
rouses the light- 
nings from their 
couch of clouds 
and wakes the 
earthquake. 
"Beneath its 
touch, the beet- 
ling crag, which 
took omnipo- 
tence a thou- 
sand years to 
rear, crumbles 
into dust, the 
mere plaything 
of the idle wind ; 
it lays its hand 
upon the popu- 
louscity with its 
teeming restless 
multitude, and 
yesterday where 
stood the glit- 
tering spire, the 
shining tower, 
the frowning 
battlement, to- 
day the cold 
gray ocean rolls 
in undisputed 
might. 

“It gathers the 
doings of the 
day from the 
four corners of 
the world, the 
tales of love and 


death, of fire and flood, of strife and pesti- 
lence, and, under eight thousand miles of 
shivering sea, whispers the babble of two 


hemispheres. 


“ It turns the wheels of peace where poor men 
toil, and helps the husbandman to plow and 
plant and reap his whispering grain. 

" It rides the wings of war where brave men 
die, and when it stalks between contending 
hosts, exalts the kingly crest and helps an 
empire plant its flag of conquest. 


Disc or Cylinder 
particulars 


SPANISH OR ITALIAN 


T LL it printed cor. 
Fectly till Jour eje knows it. 
You most talk it and write tt. 
All this can be done beat by the 


Language-Phone Method 


hears It spoken 
yoo can bear it as often 


fascinating no tedious rulee ot memo- 
rapet of the Frunly con 


Records—Send for interesting booklet, 
of Sree irtal affer, and terms for easy payment. 


THE LANGUAGE.PHONE METHOD 
965 Putnam Building 2 West 45th Street, N.Y. 


Deafness 
ELO 


ud deaf, now hear 
every —— 
are 


do not 
cape them, Tele tie of 
lonelincsa has ended and 


m Roartag:t 

peated, Wholly or Partially 

marge trom ca Este, ape: BS No matter 
imonials 


successfully rest oring pe 
hearing where medi 
fails to Le They are dc 
material, com- 
Sind safe sate tow wear, They 
the 


thousands of others help you. 
Don't delay, Wow toda for 
our FREE 165 page Book on 


‘in, Pa full Ib 
““wikso NEAR BRU SL 99» M vii ow Ev. 


TELLS WHAT YOU ARE 


Grenville Kleiser (former Yale Instructor) ia 
giving a wider scope in life to hundreds of earnest 
"nen and women through his '*wholly different" Mail 
Course in Practical English and Mental Efficiency. 


ENLARGE YOUR STOCK OF WORDS. 

Learn to use the. t word in the right place. i 
ocabolary means limited thought limited power sad act 

Grenville kieiser : will give you a supreme command of onis: 


WRITE LETTERS, ADVERTISEMENTS AND 
STORIES THAT MOVE MEN TO ''DO THINGS. 
The Kleiser Course will give yru the fundamentals that lead to 


success in any style of literature. It teaches the kind of 
expression that awakens attention and compels action. 


INCREASE YOUR INCOME OR NE 


There is scarcely any stronger impetas ls promo- 
tion and individual srodrese ta! in meres than the Avian lo express 
yoursellia concise, grammatical English. The Kleiser Course will 
make you a bigger, more poosi a man by giving you this power. 


BE A MAN OF CULTURE AND POWER. 


Good English is tbe " p? Tr e Ty I 
bles to enter good to feel at case in U com- 
Sany of Cultured people. The in Practical 

Rah will awaken ont piwas ani een ons, ^ , Net only will 

iv language, t evelop personal 

: Eixdnictium, powers of concentratiog, will pow. er,und build op a 

nality Which will command recognition oa end advancement, 

fF requ requires spare time only, and is free from involved rules. 


Write to-day en a post-card for full information zad 
free Booklet “Hew to Become a Master of English." 


FUNK © WAGNALLS COMPANY, Dept. 842 New York 


“Marry Me or I'll kill the 


Parson” 


That ie whatthe 
Girl had to de- 
cide in the Trail 
to Yesterday, by 
C. A. Seltzer, 
Author of “The 
Coming of the 
Law.” 


A Western novel that is a wild ride 
from cover to cover. Thrills—Action. 


$1.35 Net. All book stores, 


OUTING PUBLISHING CO. 


“Tt glows in lonely attics where weary workers 
toil to earn their crust. It shines o’er scenes 
where feet of feasters tread the halls of revelry. 


It lights the mourners on their pathway to 


ligitized by Gor gle 


the tombs. It glares in haunts where jeweled 
fingers lift the cup of pleasure to the mouth 
of sin, ’mid the sobbing of sensuous music and 
flow of forbidden wine; and speeding on its 
way illumes the dim cathedral-aisle, where 
surpliced priest proclaims the teachings of 
the Master and gold-throated choirs lift 
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Solo-Apollo Automatic Player Piano. 


playing of " master EIE 


end of the roll is reac 


Sole-Apolle, the paar of alip 
soli upore wlad insir 
—The DYNAST 


© These 2 \ 


Player Piano 
Surprise Your Guests 


Just as your guests are going in to dinner, slip back and start your 


The music that results will make them vow that they are listening to the manual 
Expression, technique, shading, brilliancy—all of 
the things that make piano music worth listening to are there. 

fed the Apollo stops itse//—requires no further attention. 


You can now have in your home a Solo-Apollo which 
may be played by hand es a regular plano—by pedaling as a regular 


there, Write sor compleie literatare, 


HE great 

bulk of the 
population of 
the United 
States, both 
relatively and 
numerically, a 
hundred years 
hence will be 
descended from 
those who are 
the wage-earn- 
ers today. Not 
dreadnaughts 
and fortified 
canals, but what 
our industrial 
officers make 
now of the work- 
ing army, will 
make our future 
nation sæ The 
wage-earners 
are our people 
and our nation ; 
if not the back- 
bone and skele- 
ton, if not its 
brain, neverthe- 
less its flesh and 


And—when the 


lood se More- 
Solo-Apollo or by electricity as a completely self-operated instrument. b 
And every one of the exclusive features which have made the over, the burden 
he o n 
(The SOLO- The DOWN TOUCH on them is both 
YLE—The METRONOME MOTOR—all 
the [amjamentals ihai make Apollo musie “human” are exalted and 
heavy. 


BooksGratis | 
Write for them. f 
bey tell the 
^. 


MELVILLE CLARK PIANO COMPANY 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 400 FINE ARTS BLDG.. CHICAGO 
NEW YORK SHOW ROOMS: Jðrd STREET & FIFTH AVENUE 
SAN FRANGISCO SNOW ROOMS: 


It is the men 
closest to their 
bread and but- 


233 POST STREET 


ter who gener- 


their hosannas to the King of Kings se It 
was the Maker's ally at the dawn of time, 
and when God from the depths of infinite 
space said, 'Let there be light, it sent the 
pulse of life along creation's veins, baptized 
earth's cold brow with floods of fire, and stood 
the sponsor of a cradled world."—James H. 
Barry, in the San Francisco “ Star." 
oe 

I am a partner of the farmer. Only as I help 
him, can I benefit myself.—James Oliver. 
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ally have correct 
instincts asto 
evils, even if 
they flounder as 
to remedies. @ It is the flesh that quivers with 
physical pain, not the brain or the skeleton sæ 
It is on these workers that the duty devolves 
of bringing up respectable families on small 
and precarious incomes. There is not room for 
all at the top, even if all were competent to 
climb, and one of the great problems is to make 
today bearable without taking away the hope 
of a better tomorrow.—Harrington Emerson. 
oe 
Work first, and then rest.—Ruskin. 
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OR the best 

life, there 
must be a true 
simplification of 
our existence— 
not that false 
simple life that 
is a pleasing 
novelty between 
two chapters of 
a debauch, but 
a return from 
the adventitious 
to the real, from 
things on the 
surface to those 
at the heart. 
Instead of living 
to the accident 
of the social 
type about us, 
striving blindly 
to get bigger 
houses and a 
greater quantity 
of tasteless stuff 
to fill them, to 
dress our chil- 
dren more 
extravagantly 
than our neigh- 
bors, to move 
into the next 
street of aristo- 
cratic snobbish- 
ness and then 
intothe next, 
the need is that 
we should learn 
to care for the 
great simple 
realities and live 
in them—for 


love and work and little children, for the 
hunger to gain wisdom and appreciate beauty, 
for the desire to be of use to others and add 
our mite to the welfare of the whole. 

It is not the merely “ 
needed sæ Our worship of mere effectiveness, 
without asking the moral worth of the ends it 
achieves, if better than the way of slothful 


'The Primal Need With a College Education 


Man is a bundle of instincts. Q The coating of veneer may be deeper 
in some places than in others, but it is never far to the Inner Man. d Man's 
first and foremost need is food. Q To satisfy the craving for food has been 
a primal passion ever since the first woman handed the first man a Cresca 
La. Pippin, and tempted him to 
€^ eat. Q Under ordinary cir- — — 
cumstances, Adam would = 
z have been adamant, but 
- === this was too much for the ^^ 
Founder of the Race, and in a moment of gastronomic indecision, he foun- 
dered and went under. And Eve did n't even see the core. Verily, Eden was well 
lost ! d From that day to this, the round Cresca mark has stood a symbol for purity and gen- 
uineness, as well as novelty, in foods. Q Cresca Viands appeal to the palate, tempt taste, sat- 
isfy the Inner Being. 4 Piquant, pungent, ap g, luscious, delicious Cresca Delicacies! 
@ Ask your grocer or delicatessen-dealer for C Im rtations, and send a two-cent stamp 


for a gratis copy of the attractive color booklet, Cresea Foreign Luncheons, containing u varied 
assortment of menus snd recipes, contributed by chefs-de-crackerjack in two hemispheres. 


CRESCA COMPANY, /MPORTERS 
366 GREENWICH STREET : 


The Eyes Have It! 


HIS is an Age of Light. * If we grope in Egyptian 

night, like our old college chum, Diogenes, we have 

no one to blame but ourselves, T Sometimes I think 
maybe there is just à bit too much light. * The constant 
glare of strong light is extremely injurious to the eyesight. 
$ We should save our eyes as much as possible, The most 
kindly light on the market in this regard is that shed by 
the Emeralite Lamp. * The lamp shade of the Emeralite 
is green—a rich green glass outside—white opal glass 
within. * No color is so grateful to the eyes us green * 
Look at Nature—the Dame had her pick of shades, and 
she chose green as the dominant note in her color scheme. 
There are à million tints of green, more or less, but green 
in one hue or another forms the basisof Nature's make-up. 
5 We should feel complimented when our enemies inti- 
mate that we nre a species of verde-antique (1 had always 
supposed this was Greek for “green old age "!). * The 
Emeralite sheds an even, uniform, beneficent, mellow 
and mellífiuous light that is kind to the eyes. T There is 
no lamp that answers all the purposes of the home so 
well as Emeralite. For desk, table or piano Emeralite fills 
the bill, and the bill is very, very moderate. * Emeralite 
Lamps are made in a fine variety of styles to mect a 
variety of requirements, They are sold at power-stations, 
and by electrical supply dealers and office-supply dealers. 
Send for complete descriptive catalog, addressing 


H. G. McFADDIN 


33 Warren St. AND COMPANY 


strenuous " life that is 


indulgence, is nevertheless one of the grave Se 


errors of our time. We are in danger of exalt- 
ing with Carlyle the merely strong men, of 
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New York City 


mistaking for constructive action a feverish 
getting over the face of the earth and the 
waters—a sort of aimless jiggling. 

No, it is not arrogant strenuousness: 
wisdom, balanced sanity, calm and thoughtful 
conduct dedicated to the upbuilding of the 
noblest manhood and womanhood, that is 
needed.—Edward Howard Griggs. 


it is 


Vivisection is a crime. The human race will 
repudiate such barbarities.—Victor Hugo. 
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Quaint Candleholders 9f 


Hand-Wrought 
Copper 


Q For mural decoration, these 
antique designs, reminiscent of 
Colonial and Pioneer days, are 


admirable. 


q The subdued beams of candle- 
light give an atmosphere of sim- 
plicity and repose. 


q The holders of beaten copper 
reflect rainbow lights of wondrous 
beauty and elusiveness. 


Tulip Taper The $3.00 
Height, Sconce is 13 
18 inches Ec 
Diameter of Diameter 
Base, 34 inches ‘ of 
. candie-cuj 
Price, $3.00 


Colonial Candleholder 


Diameter of tray, 4 inches 
Height, 2 inches 


Price, $2.00 


Candleholder 


h wi 
Diameter of Miner 


candle-cup, Height, 
1 inch 61 inches 


Height, Tray, 
10 inches 5 inches 


Price, $2.00 Price, $2.00 


The Roycrofters, East Aurora, N. Y. 
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Palm Beach 


the Home of 


J. Poincíana 
Cerate 


—the Cold Cream 
par excellence for | “THE CHESTERFIELD”—a thorobred 


. women who are th m " Ideal for dress with overcoat. Sold only b 
iti ie aristocrat of "rough surface’ hats, dress with over: only by 
critical to io i> us, Of wool Chinchilla. Colors: Dark Gray; Dark Brown; Black. Silk-serge 


ned: silk band. Easily worth $3. We charge $2 PREPAID. Money back if you 
ALM BEACH, the don't like it, Order now—simply state size and color and enclose $2, Write for 
Winter home of wealth 71913 Fall Style Book" —FREE. 


and culture, the Mecca FRENCH COMPANY, 279 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A sample of Poinciana Cerate ECT ni iberden with more | E The Stephenson System of 


will be sent on request to those Vit ien way ober in em Underground Refuse Disposal 
Eae LI Lin d Sne nite natural , then, Palin ' © » 
who wish to test its efficacy se Seach ponia bo tiw tte Eat dt guar ain sad 
z Tubes, 25 md Poinciana | 
ars, 50 cents, $1 and $2 
i e **  Cerale 
At all really high-class toilet T TAPIRE CREE d 
o rud Mnt is ones gare prone does A fireproof and sanitary disposal of ashes 
pass that nes Ay ae and refuse in trong of yon? heater. : 
. B. M E R RI A M Cerato. attracted. to it at ecnlbiermeern connections, a peceetity. witbuor gohan 
deleterious peta ‘of une Ten years on the market. It pays to look ut op. 
burn and wedded to tte ope use Sold direct Send for circulars 
PALM BEACH, FLORIDA thereatter as the mont anus te C. H. STEPHENSON, M Mfr. 


or LAKE PLACID IN THE ADIRONDACES skin they, have ever found. 31 Farrar Street 


This ELBERT HUBBARD BOOK- 
T; þe LET GRATIS TO YOU 


Ro ycr O ft Fra Elbertus has written a booklet entitled 


Christmas Catalog A (Dressage to 


Contains a list of precious and pecu- 
liar books and art objects in way of 


copper, modeled leather, and wood. | [housekeepers 


The book is now ready and will be 


sent gratis to any address on request, 


rf ing dust, dirt, bugs, bacteria and th 
PLEASE USE BLANK BELOW, css cipere o 


the same being penned with a due regard for the truth 


| ods. «A sane, practical discussion of some health 
The ETEY East Aurora, N. Y. principles vital to the well-being of humanity at large. 

For a complimentary copy, just fill in the blank below 
You may send me, gratis, a copy of your and send it along to 


latest catalog. 
THE UNITED ELECTRIC CO. 
CANTON, OHIO 
— COUPON . 
Send me, gratis, a copy of Elbert Hubbard's "bookdet, 
MOI POOE VOORE Kore de RE Cie it ^A MESSAGE TO HOUSEKEEPERS. 


M11 TE RNIUSOHREREERPRT, reser rr e RH ERI 


ADDRESS ....« 
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HUDSON Six-54, $2250 


Seven-Passenger 


Something Really New— 


Six Cylinders—Distinguished Beauty 


Never before have HUDSON designers 
brought out in one model so many advances. 

But it happens that Europe, after reaching 
the limit in fine engineering, has suddenly cor- 
rected many faults in bodies. 

And America must follow. Some makers will 
delay, some chafe and protest. But sooner or 
later we have always followed European vogue. 
Those who waited found their models obsolete 
ere long. You remember how it was with fore- 
doors, Q Here is an ideal body type which 
marks the coming mode. The world’s best 
designers agree on it. All the best foreign 
makers will this year exhibit nothing but 
streamline bodies. 

We have not, merely copied — we have 
Hudsonized the type. We have ourselves 
worked out countless improvements. We have, 
we believe, the handsomest car you 'll see. But 
the general effect is such as must mark any 
up-to-date car this year. 


Europe is Right 
And Europe is right. Look at passing models, Note 


that abrupt and inartistic angle at the dash. Compare with 
this model, where the streamline runs unbroken 


tip to tip. 
Compare the high-h top-heavy bodies with this 
low-hung effect. Dintent Gd tape fenders with these new, 

Compare the old way of carrying extra tires, blocking, 
one front door, or on the rear, when the baiance of the car 
is disturbed. Now both front doors are clear and still the 
tires are where they should be—on the calet. W board, 

Note that every door hinge i is wet hy did we 
ever have body sides marred by projecting h 

Note the left-side drive, the center ed N the deep 
cushions with high backs, You sit in n car, not on it. 

Now we have four for 

We have wide tonneau doors, 


We have every operation and control within reach of 
the driver's hand. 

You know that these things are desirable, Now that 
they have been thought of, and adopted abroad, what car 
can resist coming to them? 


Other New Things 

Here are other new features which we have adopted 
in this new HUDSON Six 54: 

A seven-passenger body, where the extra seats fold 
out of the way. 

135-inch wheel base—36x4i4inch tires. Gasoline 
tank in dash, also an E; innovation. 

The Delco system of ie M rhe p BA id 
type built especially for this car. Powerful electric lights 
with dimming attachment. 

Speedometer set in dash, Concealed noiseless gears 
set into the axle. 

Yale lock on ignition control. 

Rain-vision windabield. í Genuine Pantasote with 
curtains attached, ready for instant lowering. Electric 
horn—trunk rack—tire holders—license carriers. Every 
comfort and convenience known. 


Built by Howard E. Coffin and 
His Engineers 


Here too is the latest production of Howard E. Coffin 
and his t engineering corps. The men who built the 
former HUDSON Six, one of the greatest successes ever 

The Agri Fare The largest, fin 

is their masterpiece. est, 
car these men have ever built. Their sturdiest car, ir 
most comfortable car, most dependable, 

And note the price. Note how this factory, with its 
mammoth output, has cut the cost of Sixes. Think of a Six 
of this power and size and room selling for 82250. Even 
one year ago such a price was unthinkable. 


See This Innovation 
Your local HUDSON dealer has this car on show- 
Go see it, if only to see the trend of design in motor cars. 
Compare it si by tee with old-style cars and judge 
which you want to 
See it now — while it’s new. 
Our catalog on request. 


HUDSON Motor Car Company 


7720 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


We never have been able to get six-cylinder smoothness in a Four 
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HE Roycroft Inn, at pes 
Aurora —unique, 

different, at, distinguished — 
built, furnished, owned by 
the quove who manage it $. 
Tables supplied ges picea 

vegetables, dairy eas poul- 
ur roducts from The Roy- 
Farm €. Countless con- 
tented cows égaitibute cream & The Roycroft 
Inn ranks with the artistic El Tovar, at Grand 
Canyon; the Glenwood Mission Inn, at River- 
side, California ; the Old Faithful, at Yellow- 


stone ; the Grove Park Inn, at Asheville, North 
Carolina s At Roycroft you e amid a 
bower of blossoms, where a fountain laughs, 
and humming-birds pu hide-and-seek amid 
the greenery & ie of note come here from 
all over the world. 


No orchestra playing the Miserere during 
meals; but a supper there is usually a 
musicale and a short lecture in the Music- 
Salon, at which the attendance is optional. 


Hand-Wrought Copper Vase 
for American Beauties and 
M Chrysanthemums ~ ~ 


Diameter of bowl 
8 inches 
Diameter of base 
7i inches 
Height, 22 inches 


Price, $10.00 


5. IE ROYCROFTERS 
East Aurora 
New York 
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COWARD Egg is an egg that hits you and then 
runs. But a Coward Shoe is a shoe that fits 
you and then enables you to run. This is a 
distinction with a difference, as Henry James 
would say. 
Coward is as conscientious a cobbler as ever 
trod on neat’s foot. He has been making shoes 
for nigh on to fifty years come Michaelmas. 
Coward Shoes reflect Fra Coward himself. Certainly, they are no 
reflection on him. Fortunately, Coward is old-fashioned enough to 
believe in making shoes that fit normal, healthy feet. If your feet 
are neither normal nor healthy, he can suit you just the same, but 
the point is this: Fashions in feet seem not to have changed since 
Eve put apple-pie in Adam’s dinner-pail and started the auld lad to 
work with the seven-o’clock whistle. 
However up to date we may be, our feet have a way of staying as 
they were, despite changes in styles. ‘“‘It is better to be comfort- 
able than to be sorry," says Coward, and he sticks to his last. 
Also, he maintains the most obliging and efficient mail-order service 


in existence, and the world has made a beaten path to his door. 
A shoe either fits or induces them. So says Coward, and he has 
been in the business long enough to know. 


THE COWARD SHOE 
FOR MEN, WOMEN @ CHILDREN 


«| You Folks who have never been quite foot-suited should write 
to Mr. Coward for His Little Book, picturing the Coward Family. 
Some Coward ' SPECIAL " Shoes 


The Coward Extension Heel Shoe (for weak arches) 
Made in our custom dep’t for over 30 years 


The Coward Good-Sense Shoe - - - (made especially for tender feet) 
The Coward Bunion Shoe The Coward Arch-Support Shoe 
The Coward Combination Shbe - - = The Coward Orthopedic Shoe 


JAMES S. COWARD 


264-274 GREENWICH ST., NEW YORK 
(MAIL ORDERS FILLED) (SOLD NOWHERE ELSE) 
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THE MEN 
BEHIND THE FURNITURE 


By Elbert Hubbard 


bb do IK Francis Bacon, who lived in the 
E , de time of Shakespeare, said many good 
e d» things, but none, I think, better than 
D L dp this: “I hold every man a debtor to 
4 ^ de his profession; from the which, as 
do do dodo do men of course do seek to receive 
countenance and profit, so ought they of duty to 
endeavor themselves, by way of amends, to be a 
help and ornament thereunto.” 

‘There is more than a modicum of truth in the saying. 
@ It is true that every man is a debtor to his pro- 
fession; and that he should strive to be a help and 
ornament thereunto is a dictum none will dispute. 
G All good workmen are helps and ornaments to 
their professions se If you do your work as well as 
you can and are kind, you are fulfilling your destiny. 
g I like the eulogium attributed to Jim Bludsoe, or 
whoever the fellow was that said it, " He done his 
damnedest—angels could do no more ! 

So it bappens that whenever I think of Berkey and 
Gay Furniture, I think of the men whose skill and 
experience and time have made it possible for every 
family in this country to own some few pieces, at 
least, of this exquisite Period Furniture. 

There is a charm about fine furniture that it is 
useless to attempt to describe. It is there and we 
recognize it, and that is all we know or need to 
know. The men behind the furniture ! 

Berkey and Gay began making furniture in Eight- 
een Hundred Fifty-nine, out in Grand Rapids se 
"Their initial operations were confined to the making 
of tables, a few chairs, sideboards and beds. 


The neighbors saw their work, were well pleased 
with the things they turned out, and bought up 
everything they made. 

In this humble way did Julius Berkey, William A. 
Berkey and George Washington Gay lay the foun- 
dations of the mighty superstructure which now is 
known the wide world over. 

There are men now in the employ of Berkey and 
Gay who have been there from the time they were 
boys, some of them for more than forty years. 
Their workmanship is ripe. They work with the 
finest wood and the best tools to be had. They do 
just one thing at a time, and they are never in a 
hurry, or if they are, they don't show it. They do 
their work as well as they can, and they are kind. 
€ Are you interested in real furniture—something 
more than mere outward seeming? Then you will 
find delight in the Berkey E 

and Gay brochure, Charac- LL 

ler in Furniture, beautifully 1 

illustrated by Rene Vincent, 

the famous French artist. 

On receipt of thirty cents in 

United States stamps, we 

will send you this booklet, 

along with a playful little 

humoresque of a pop-valve pep moo m 
pome by my dear old friend, ©") ^ 

"Gene Field (would he were — , 

with us!) — entitled, Im nos 

Amsterdam, and done in 

colors on a card. 


BERKEY AND GAY FURNITURE COMPANY 


19? Monroe Avenue, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


—< 


——s 
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Great Feats Accomplished 


And 


Grand Prizes Won 


Stamp the 


UNDERWOOD 


As the 


LEADER 


In the Typewriter Field and in 


a class by itself 


HERE ARE A FEW OF ITS VICTORIES 


Holder of the Elliott Cresson Medal awarded 
by the Franklin Institute of Pennsylvania 


Holder of every Grand Prize of importance 
awarded in the last twelve years 


Holder of every International Record for Speed, 


Accuracy, Stability 


UNDERWOOD 


“The Machine You Will Eventually Buy " 


dw man is rich or poor according to 
the degree in which he can afford to enjoy 
the necessaries, conveniences and amusements 
of human life. The real price of everything, 
what everything really costs to the man who 
wants to acquire it, is the toil and trouble of 
acquiring it. What everything is really worth 
to the man who has acquired it and who 
wants to dispose of it or exchange it for 
something else is the toil and trouble which it 
can save to himself and which it can impose 
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upon other 
people se The 
exchangeable 
value of every- 
thing must be 
equal to the 
extent of this 
power which it 
will convey to 
its owner. Every 
particular com- 
modity is more 
frequently ex- 
changed for 
money than for 
any other com- 
modity »e The 
butcher seldom 
carries his beef 
or his mutton to 
the baker or the 
brewer in order 
to exchange 
them for bread 
or for beer, but 
he carries them 
to the market, 
where he ex- 
changes them 
for money. The 
quantity of 
money which he 
gets for them 
regulates, too, 
the quantity of 
bread and beer 
which he can 
afterwards pur- 
chase. Gold and 
silver, however, 
like every other 
commodity, 
vary in their 
value, are sometimes cheaper and sometimes 
dearer, sometimes of easier and sometimes of 
more difficult purchase. The discovery of the 
abundant mines of America reduced, in the 
Sixteenth Century, the value of gold and 
silver in Europe to about a third of what it 
had been before. But as a measure of quantity, 
such as the natural foot, fathom or handful, 
which is continually varying in its own quan- 
tity, can never be an accurate measure of the 
quantity of other things, so a commodity 
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which is itself 
continually 
varying in its 
own value can 
never be an 
accurate meas- 
ure of the value 
of other com- 
modities. At all 
times and places 
that is dear 
which it is diffi- 
cult to come at 
or which it costs 
much labor to 
acquire, and 
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Strictly Private and Personal 


—papers, important references, engagements, data and the like should 
not. be filed in the General Files. 

They require special housing and protection ; they need to be easy of 
access ; you want them always at hand. A 


Slobe-Wernieke 


[nif ile 


will fill these requirements. It will relieve desk congestion and aid your business 
digestion. € It may be installed at small initial expense and added to, a unit at 
a time, and in all sizes to suit your convenience. 

Globe-Wernicke Unifiles are made in all steel, and in wood with steel interiors, in 
various finishes. 

Go to the Globe-Wernicke Dealer in your locality and see a Globe-Wernicke Unifile. 

If not represented in your district, we ship freight prepaid. 


Write for C io. 15 
that cheap è : rite for Catalog No. 15 aw. 
. : RANCH STORES : : 
which is to be New York, Chicago, The Slobe"Wernieke Co. 
had easily or e age na xt Mfrs. of Sectional Bookeases- Filing Cabinete-Stationers' Supplica 
with very little Washington Cincinnati 


labor sæ Com- 
modities may be 
said to have a 
realand nominal 
price. Real price 
may be said to 
consist in the 
quantity of the 
necessaries and 
conveniences of 
life sæ Nominal 
price is the’ 
quantity of 
money. The dis- 
tinction between 
the real and the 
nominal price of 
commodities 
and labor is not 
amatter of mere 
speculation, but 
may sometimes 
be of consider- 
able use in practise. The same real price is 
always at the same value, but on account of 
the variations in the value of gold and silver 
the same nominal price is sometimes of very 
different values.—Adam Smith. 
be 

ONEY is a commodity, and its value is 

determined like that of other commod- 
ities, temporarily by demand and supply, 
permanently and in the average by cost of 
production. The relations of commodities to 
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one another remain unaltered by money ; the 
only new relation introduced is their relation 
to money itself, how much or how little money 
they will exchange for. The value of a thing 
is what it will exchange for—the purchasing 
power of money. If prices are low, money will 
buy much of other things, and is of high value. 
If prices are high, it will buy little of other 
things, and is of low value. The value of money 
is inversely as general prices—falling as they 
rise, and rising as they fall—John S. Mill. 
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LerrenZ Acro 


** Saving the Dollars 
That Die Young ” 


EVERYBODY who writes 
business letters works in the 
* Letter Factory." No matter 
what business you are in, you 
are also a letter manufacturer. 


What Do Your Letters Cost? 


THE maximum cost of the average business letter is about NINE CENTS. 

The minimum cost is FIVE CENTS. The average cost is SEVEN CENTS 
apiece. A corporation that turns out only 200 letters a day pays $14 a day— 
over $4,000 per annum—just for writing letters. 


Analyze Your Letter Factory 


The operating expense of your Letter Plant is governed by the working cost of 
two factors. These factors are (exclusive of postage) : 


1. Your human helpers—stenographers. THEY REPRESENT 95% of the working cost, 
2. The writing-machines that make the letters. THEY REPRESENT LESS THAN 
5% of your letter-making cost. 


Stop and think! Are you, as a business man, willing to hamper, “tie up” 
decrease the efficiency of the 95% factor of your plant, in order to ** economize " 
on the 5% factor? 

Can you afford to do without the superior service which you will get from a new 
equipment of Royal Typewriters—the 5% factor—to increase the efficiency of your 
95% investment in labor ? Price $100 


Announcing the (in Canada, $125) 
NEW ROYAL MASTER-MODEL 10 
The Typewriter of Triple Service 


This master machine does the work 
of several typewriters in one—it 
writes, types cards, and bills! All 
this without a dollar for extra at- 
tachments. This means economy 
without a parallel in typewriter 
service! 

BUILT for “BIG BUSINESS” and 
its GREAT ARMY of EXPERT 
OPERATORS. 

Send for the '' Royal man" 

and ask for a DEMONSTRA- 

TION. Or write to us direct 

for our new brochure—Better 
Service—and a beautiful] 

Color Photograph, showing 

all of the new Royal's many 

exclusive features. "Write now —right now! ” 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPAN Y, /nc. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER BUILDING, 359 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Branches and Agencies the World Over 


Dated by (GOK gle PRINC ETON UN VERSITY 
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YOU ARE LIKELY TO VISIT 


SAN DIEGO 


IN 1914-MORE LIKELY IN 1915 


THE YEAR OF 
THE PANAMA-CALIFORNIA EXPOSITION 


— if so, you will naturally desire the facilities of some bank 
for the help it can extend and the information it can give you. 


THE BANK OF COMMERCE AND TRUST CO. 


— long known in San Diego as the “Bank of Strength and 
Service," offers you these facilities, and all possible courtesy. 


STRENGTH SERVICE 
This bank has the largest capital of any — In its commercial department this bank 
bank in San Diego. It carries a larger has ample facilities for taking care of 
cash reserve, together with larger all ordinary business ; such as the usual 
liquid Re larly listed bonds accommodations of checking and credit ; 
iquid assets, particularly iste nds, drafts, local and foreign, and the col- 
than any bank in its territory. lection of items. 


IN THE SAVINGS DEPARTMENT, this bank extends the best 

possible consideration in allowing 4% on term deposits and 3% on 

checking deposits. The latter gives you the advantage of a checking 

account on which you will regularly receive interest, according 
to the amount carried. 


TRUST DEPARTMENT 
Should you need financial advice or the services of a financial agent 
this bank feels itself particularly adapted to take care of your 
requirements. We are authorized by the laws of the State of Cali- 
fornia to act as Executor, Administrator, Guardian of Estates, Etc., 
and are ably equipped to act as Trustee or in any other legitimate 
trust capacity. 
You are most cordially invited to make use of our complete 
banking facilities during your stay in Southern California. 


THE BANK OF COMMERCE 


AND TRUST COMPANY 
5th at E, SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 


Capital $500,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, $280,000.00 


A Personal Word From 
“The Man Behind the Name” 


"We are building for the future, By concentrating every 
effort to secure the highest efficiency throughout our organiza- 
tion, by constantly studying the best methods of piano-building 
and by using that knowledge, we give to the making of each 
Steaer &Song Piano and Natural Player-Piano the greatest 
care in workmanship, years of experience and the finest mater- 
inls the world can supply, realizing that our future growth and 
progress depend upon tbe artistic worth and durability of every 
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in your pitcher 
of milk that you 
call it sour be- 
cause you taste 
his acid body 
and nothing else 
in the milk se 
Freshly ripened 
sour milk is yet 
more healthful 
as a food than 
any other form 
of milk. 

If you tell a 
mother that the 
opsonins in the 
blood of her one- 
year-old infant 
are few and that 
in the blood of 


instrument sent forth from our factories." — JoAn V. Steger. 


Steger & Sons 


Pianos and Natural Player-Pianos 


When you buy a Steger. & Son$ 
commission or allowances or extras, 


cost, plus a small profit, and you get an instrument of excellent 
qualities, which will provide the highest type of 


pleasure for your home circle. 


Steger &Sons Pianos easily take rank with the finest pro- 
ducts of Europe and America, They are made in the great 
Steger & Sons piano-factories at Steger, Illinois, the town 


— founded by Mr. J. V. Steger. 


Plans for Payment that Make 


Buying Convenient 
b. The ‘Steger Idea" Approval Plan. 


Send for our catalog and 
[ other interesting litera- 


a t 
p east ture, which explain it, 


Sent free on request. 


| Stener & Sons 


Piano Manufacturing Co. 
Steger Building Chicago, Ill. 


ILE milk is the most perfect food for 
human beings it is also the most perfect 
medium for the propagation of three thousand 
kinds of bacteria or forms of animal life visible 
only under the microscope. Only about three 
hundred kinds of these have been so far iden- 
tified and catalogued, but we do know that 
man’s most valuable friend in this respect is 
the lactic-acid fellow, who propagates very 
rapidly, eats up all the enemies of man, and 
in a few days is of so many hundred millions 
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children up to 
five years of 
age their polo- 


morphonuclear 
leucocytes are 
Piano you pay for no z 
You pay only the factory less actively 
phagocytic you 


may alarm her, 
but you do not 
help her to solve 
the problem of 
her children or 
family milk- 
supply. 

I have been try- 
ing to help solve 
that problem in 
a practical way 
now for many 
years, and I 
hope to continue 
in the work as 
long as I live, 
for it opens up new avenues of investigation, 
invention and improvement almost every 
month 5e 5e 

What is needed in the milk question is an 
absolute knowledge of cost-sheets in con- 
nection with a pure milk-supply produced 
under most of the conditions now laid down 
for certified milk and delivered iced in sealed 
bottles; and then what is further needed is 
an educational campaign to teach people how 
to handle and use milk in the home and also 
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its great food- 
value. 
While I am at 
work on this 
problem and the 
correlated prob- 
lem of the ad- 
vantages of 
registered and 
high- production 
Guernseys and 
of seeing how 
much higher 
than sixteen feet 
I can raise corn- 
stalks in New 
England, I do 
not care to be in 
any way identi- 
fied with Pas- 
teurized milk, 
that safeguard 
of themilkman's 
reputation, for I 
have thrown 
down the gaunt- 
let now for some 
years in the field 
of certified milk. 
—C. W. Barron. 
ai. 2 
OW, what is 
at the bot- 
tom of this state 
of mind? ce 
"Envy, malice, 
hatred and all 


ES 


P n m ed m -— 


Tideo lick hie eon il ba 
a thing of the past. See it now at 
Grand Canyon Arzona 


The Grand Canyon region is the heart of the “bronze 


‘man’s” country. Here the Indian truly belongs. His 


mode of life, his dress and religion, harmonize with the 
wide desert reaches and Arizona’s incomparable chasm. 


One tribe, the Supals, live three 
thousand feet beneath earth's pie- 
orust, in a tributary gorge, Te get 
there you drive thirty-five miles and 
then hit the trail for Afteen miles 
more. 

To visit the Hopi pueblos you cross 
the Painted Desert, aù easy camping 
trip. Almost every month the Hopis 
have ceremontal dances, the most 
spectacular being that of the snakes 
fo August. 


The Navajos are nomade, wander 
log from place (6 place with great 
flocks of sheep, They are noted 
blanket-weavers and «llveremiths, 


Members of these three tribes fre- 
quently come to the Grand Canyon 
at El Tovar. Visiting Hopls are 
housed in a wtone-adobe building, 
while earth and brash hogans are 
provided for the Navajoa, The 
Supate camp. out in the woods 


A threo days" stay at Grand Can- 
yon, as A side tour from Santa We 
main line at Williams, Ariz, costs 
$55 to $40, El Tovar Hotel and 
Bright Angel Camp are managed by 
Fred Harvey. 


The California Limited Is a steel 
rar train, dally the year 'round — 
between Chicago, Kansas City, Loa 
Angeles, San Diego and San Fran- 
vie — exclusively for first-class 
travel — has a aleeper for Grand 
Canyon. 

The Santa Fe de-Luxe — once a 
week in winter season — extra. fast, 
extra fine, extra fare — between 
Chicago and Los Angeles, 


Three other daily trains — all 
classes of ticket® honored — they 
carry standard and tourist sleepers 
and chair cars, 


Meal service by Fred Harvey, 


uncharitable- 
ness." sæ Large 
corporations 
have been suc- 
cessful. They 
have succeeded 
where inefficient and badly equipped com- 
petitors have failed—hence the envy. When 
laws are passed to hamper them they still go 
on prospering. Hence, the hatred, and follow- 
ing envy and hatred come the malice and 
desire to injure, and the state of mind that 
can only give a wrong construction to any 
act that the hated one may do—this means 
“ uncharitableness." A curious thing is this. 
If the people at large felt and believed that 
these large corporations were injuring them it 
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Ov request will gladly send you our two coploualy fllustrated travel Looks, * Titan of Chasms — Gram Canyon '* 
and * To California over the Santa Me Trail. Address 


W, J. Mack, Passenger Traffic Manager, A. T, & S. F. Ry. System, 
1044 Railway Exchange, Chicago. 


is within their power to put an end to them at 
once. All that they need do is not to patronize 
them. There are no corporations in this coun- 
try engaged in any occupation without com- 
petition. If the public are willing to pay the 
price, they can find people to sell them any- 
thing they want, without the necessity of buy- 
ing from the trusts ; and six months of this will 
put an end to the strongest and biggest of the 
so-called monopolies. 

—Robert M. Thompson. 
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The ROYCROFT 
MOTTO BOOK 


PERRIN RN NNER 


WEXMHE ROYCROFTERS have compiled 

9774 a book of sixty pages containing 

some of the choicest mottoes, epi- 

$rams and orphics that have been 

published in THE PHILISTINE and 

THE FRA. @ Many of these mot- 

/| toes have been printed on Japan 

7 Vellum or handmade paper, with 
hand-illumination, suitable for framing. @ Prices of 
these deluxe mottoes are in the book, and some of 
5S sé them are illustrated. 5$ sh 


This whole work is a very lovely bit of printing, and 
something which makes a strong appeal to booklovers 
and collectors. 9$ 3$ 


In this Motto-Book we have printed a list of more than 
two hundred photogravure portraits of which we have 
proofs on Japan Vellum, size 8 inches x 12 inches, 
9$ sf suitable for framing. 5$ sé 


Get a copy of the Motto-Book and you will find listed 
all of these rare portraits made| by Schneider and Gasp- 
3€ *$ ard and reproduced by The Roycrofters. $$ s$ 


A copy of the Motto-Book and a sample photogravure 
portrait on Japan Vellum will be sent on receipt of 


8$ 3$ TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 3$ Sh 
so sOHSOHIOHOROEIORIOROESONDORICI IONS 
The ROYCROFTERS 
EAST AURORA, N. Y. 


The Roycroft lan will be Open all Winter 
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| For the Den, Library, Living-Room, Hall, Bed-Room, or 
Nursery. These Rugs go perfectly with modern Furnishings— 
Craftsman and Mission, or the Colonial, 

@ They are woven-to-order in either " Hit-or-Miss " Grounds, 
or in any color of plain ground—Blue, Green or Brown, etc.— 
you select. All warps are White Cotton Yarn, 

@ The "Hit-or-Miss" Grounds produce ye olde-time craftie 
style o' weave. The materials used—all new Print Goods—are 
torn and sewed by hand by our weavers' wives with much care 
and cheerfulness in the winter nights while by their firesides. 

@ The borders are all set by hand and are quaint and charm- 
ing. The green grass, the woods and hills, the blue sea, the 
brown fields, and the little red roofs of the cottages are worked 
out perfectly in their natural colorings. The rugs are seam- 
less and reversible. 

@ The Windmill Border, while woven in natural colors, can 
also be supplied in Delft tones. 

@ Youcan select any border on either the '"'Hit-or-Miss ” 
ground, or on any plain ground. 

@ These Rugs are sent anywhere in the U. S. or Canada pre- 
paid upon receipt of price as listed. 

@ We also weave '' Hit-or-Miss" ground rugs with simple bar 
borders which are quite inexpensive. 


Address Dept. A. D., 


The Roycrofters East Aurora New York 
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Dalton Adding Machine Company . 
Eastman Kodak Com 
Firestone Tire & Rubber € Company 


Globe-Wernicke Company 

Home Creamery Mfg. Co. 
Homer-Laughlin China Company 
Hoover Suction Sweeper Co, . 
Howard Dustless Duster Co. 
Howard, Francis. . . 
Hudson Motor Car Company i 
Idle Hour Place Stock Farm " 


International Harvester Company . 


James Manufacturing C many 
Jones Dairy pow . 


writer Company 
rms Company 
on School 


Sith Typewriter Co. L. C. 
Starr Piano Company . 
er Piano Company 
well & Co., E. W. ` 
Underfeed Stoker Company 
Underwood writer Co 
United Electric Co., The . 
an c- CUM í 
ursery Company 
ien! Ear Drum Co., Inc. 
Wroe & Co.. W. E. 


Dakota Nurseryman, whose Fruits and 
Flowers have, by reason of their unvarying 
quality, brought him fame, fortune and friends— 


, [ 'HIS is George H. Whiting, the South 


to wit, customers. 


Fra Whiting's recipe for building Health and 
Character, and at the same time reducing the 


cost of living, is given herewith : 


“Grow your own fruit,” 
Why not? 


shows you how. 


says Whiting, and he 


The New 1914 Catalog contains directions for 
selecting and growing the best fruits and flowers. 
No commissions. No agents. Catalog Free on 
request, Special adyice given as to the right 
varieties for your location. 


WHITING NURSERY COMPANY 


Box R, Yankton, South Dakota 
Established 1884 Capital Stock, $100,000 
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valuable to the 
world must be- 


DUSTLESS DUSTERS | sme 


A Little Ad-Dust Kicked Up in an Idle Hour by Ali Baba At present his 


* Dust to Dust Till It Re- 
turneth" was not spoken of 
Howard Dustless Dusters. 
Dustless Dusters do not re- 
turn the dust. They gather 
it all up securely in the meshes of the 
chemically treated cloth with a stick-to- 
it-iveness that is closer than 
treacle, or love in January. 
Dustless Dusters leave no bac- 
teria-loaded germs to find a 
lodging for a night, a day, or 
longer. 
They not only clean and dust 
at the same time, but, when 


applied to smooth surfaces, 
lend a lustrous polish. 

Using Dustless Dusters leaves 
you without oily, soiled hands. 
€|, At East Aurora they tramp 


cultivated intel- 
ligence is greater 
than hers, as so 
it ought to be, 
but in natural 
intelligence—I 
do not say the 
case is reversed, 
but that at least 
they stand 
equal. She has 
enough, at any 
rate, to see fur- 
ther than her 
nose. And with 
such a stock as 
they wil have 
between them 
when both are 
cultivated, do 
you suppose 


over the dustless hills to get microbes out of their systems. they will not 
Get in line. better the home 

H OWA R Join the procession of Dustless-Duster as well as every- 
users in thousands of homes which Fra thing else? Of 

Howard is leading onward. course they will. 

Immerse the Dustless Duster in a bath of And it can be 

boiling water and soap, and it will come out bettered, too, 

ready again for the war against dust, microbes and their relations. without any 
@ Twelve styles of Dusters are made, including Dust-Mops, Wall-Dusters, damage to the 
Bric-a-Brac and Handle Dusters. foundations. 

5000 best stores sell Howard Dustless Dusters. Dearpaterfamil- 

Sent, prepaid, on receipt of price. For small, Free Sample and Book on Dust, address as below: ias, be happy! 


HOWARD DUSTLESS DUSTER CO. EUR op 


TWO HUNDRED SUMMER STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


H, man, man, do think before you speak ! 

And think with your own fresh, natural 
thoughts and not the worm-eaten old thoughts 
of others. Don't you know, by the analogy of 
your own case, that while women are women, 
wife, love and motherhood must always come 
first of all? Are your important pursuits more 
important to you than the welfare of your 
children? You are never tired of accusing us 
of being illogical, but where is the logic of 
the contention that woman to become more 


/ Google 


have to let the 
next generation 
do its work in its 
own fashion, and 
it will be done on “improved principles ” 
somehow, because that has always been the 
way of it. In the last resort we can sustain our- 
selves—we who are not illogical—with the most 
logically deduced certainty that good does not 
come out of evil, although it comes out of 
labor and sorrow almost every time sæ Good 
comes out of good, and vice versa. If we see to 
the planting of the seed of good that our own 
time calls for, we can well afford to leave it to 
grow just any way it likes. — Ada Cambridge. 
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a group of 

Aie ci Aba r 4 
boys taking 
"part-time" 
agricultural 
work in five 
agricultural 
schools in Mass- 
achusetts last 
year, two earned 
more than three 
hundred dollars 
each, twelve 
more than two 
hundred dollars, 
and only three 
less than a hun- 
dred dollars 
from their farm 
produce. 


National 
School 


oe 
UE impor- 
tance is al- 
ways simple se 
The large duties, 
cares and re- 
sponsibilities of 
those seeking to 


do great things 
give them natu- 
tal dignity and 
ease. They have í "Tx ‘O help little boys 
the simple grace 
of the burden: and girls outwit the 
bearers of India, Sand Man and get to 
who carry heavy school before the bell: 
loadson their 
heads and in the Fora happy nee crew call- 


carrying leam 
how to carry 
them erect— 


ing “‘Mother, we beat you!” 
For brushed hair, tied ties, 
white hands, pink ears inside 
and behind. 


For ready hats, coats, leggings, 
rubbers, mittens, pencils, papers, 
books, clean handkerchiefs, a big 
kiss all around and the front door 
shut with time to spare: 

Big Ben—seven inches tall, all shiny and 
bright, with big easy-winding keys, a big, 
frank, open face, and a big jolly deep-toned 
voice. — He'll wake them every day at any 
x you say. 

two ways—five minutes straight or every 
odes f minute during ten minutes. $2.50 any- 


where in the States, $3.00 anywhere in 
Made in La Salle, Illinois, by Westclox, 


with fearless 
step. There is in 
them no trace of the pose, of the strenuous. 
Men of serious effort think too much of their 
work to think much of themselves. Their great 
interest, enthusiasm and absorption in their 
world of fine accomplishment eclipse all little- 
ness. They are living their life—not playing a 
part. They are burning incense at the shrine of 
a great purpose—not to their own vanity. They 
ever have poise—not pose.— William Jordan. 
p 


Time is money,—Bulwer-Lytton. 
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HE rights of all are equal. Justice, poised 
and balanced in eternal calm, will shake 
from the golden scales in which are weighed 
the acts of men, the very dust of prejudice and 
caste. No race, no color, no previous condition, 
can change the rights of men.—/ngersoll. 
c 
No civilization is complete which does not 
include the dumb and defenseless of God's 
creatures within the sphere of charity and 
mercy.—Queen Victoria. 
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Montgomery Ward & Company, . ; 
Send me Free a copy of your new Catalogue. All I agree to do is to look it over 


Name 
Street 


State... 
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Town. 


Fe | E. 


Dept. GG37 


D... 


*' But the world is made— 
do you understand? — 
Of a friend or two." 


F you have a friend that never 

fails, you can afford to be chesty 

and wear a Number Ten Knox. 
The man who has two is favored 
of the gods. 
The Friend that never fails! se 2e» 
Montgomery Ward and Company 
have made it possible for every- 
body to have at least one such. 
Catalogue No. 82 cost a mint of 
money to publish, but you can buy 
a copy for just two Lincoln ies. 
€ This big book of a thousand 
pages is packed with ten thousand 
possibilities for saving money. At 
Montgomery Ward's the luxuries 
of life cost no more than the neces- 
saries do at other places. To draw 
the line between necessaries and 
luxuries is difficult. Both produce 
happiness, making life a little 
easier and a little brighter. 
We recommend Catalogue No. 82 
to the consideration of all who are 
interested in buying the best at 
the lowest possible prices. € It isa 
buying guide to people who know 
the value of money, of the which 
you are one of the same. Sent 
free to any reader using the coupon. 

MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 
New York Chicago Fort Worth 
Kansas City 

Dept. GG37 
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Cut Out That Medicine Man and 
Have a Mind of Your Own. 


LL the medicine in the world is worth nothing in 
the battle you may be waging for mental and 
physical serenity and comfort. 

Medicine only aggravates the trouble and prolongs the 
misery—cut it out and cultivate the will-power and mind- 
mastery that lie undisturbed and unused within you. 

Draw on your own reserve forces and resources—employ 
and enjoy the wealth of health and well-being that is now 
dormant within you simply because you have never sus- 


ted or realized that it existed. 

t me explain to you how Leavitt-Science will unlock 
the door to your treasure house of mental and physical 
composure—how it will awaken you to n sudden realiza- 


tion of just what 73 do possess in the way of help- 
yourself-strength of mind and body. Put an end forever 
to the tumult and turmoil that oppose your progress and 
interfere with your life-undertakings. 

Health and composure for you or any other man or woman 
doesn't lie in the depths of the medicine chest, nor can 
the prescription you need be written in the dead 

of yesterday. 

Today is here, and with it, the help and health that you 
should have. 

For twelve two-cent stamps, I will send you my new book, 
in which the pun machine is completely charted and 
described and the trouble areas uncovered. Or, if you 
prefer, simply state your trouble, whatever it is, and let 
me tell you how my methods will apply. 1 do not per- 
form miracles, but T frequently do what others have said 
was impossible. 


C FRANKLIN LEAVITT 
Suite 731 — 14 West Washington Street Chicago, Illinois 


Make Clean, Sweet, AA 
Grade Butter at Home 


You can get all the profits and a 
reputation for fine butter making 
with this machine without the 


ripens the cream, churns, washes, 
works and salts the butter and at 
the same time puts in the butter 
color and the m:cisture. 


HOME 
CREAMERY 


A complete home plant—hand and power 
sizes, Makes butter as delicious a& you 

at any large crenmery—N furm 
es—complete with 


Better Butter 
And More 


and ho 


ripening coll, 4 dairy therm 
complete insiructions, everything 
ready for easy, profiiable operation. 


1f you are making any butter or want 
to make butter, try the Minnetonna 
Home Creamery — cows are big 
money makers, especially when 

you have the Minnetonna 4 
Home Crenmery to get you 

all the cream profits. 

Write today lor catalogve giv- 
Ing tol) description, prices und 
guaruntee; ask your dealer, 


MINNETONNA COMPANY 


grueling labor of the old churn. It | 


Why Pay $17.50? 


The material and workmanship of 
this Lv ene e —— Quarter 
Sawn White Oak of rare quality—costs 
hax than half of 817.50 «t the "eh Po st al 
Yet that is the price you woulc y for . 
it at a pois D F j sY For Th IS 
We Ship It Direct From Our 

panay In Sections Cata log 
You Set It Up and Save $8.55 


You pay only for materials, E eres and the usual 
smal) profit to manufactur weave qon a all ether wunec- 
essary expensce—dealer's ui jobher'? profil, trav 
cling men’s ealaries, bigh ae espenses—and freight 
tates, ote —almod 605. mi back of wach piece la 
our guerantee - if you are on satisfied at any time 


Mail 


In Four Sections 
Select Quartered WHITE SS ae with the 


eed red QUI od the cid maur makers—possessing an indi- 
viduality and artistic charm med the home of cag Eht 
different shades of finish. Imperial leather cushions. in 


compact crate—shipped at knock-down rates. 
New 1914 Catalog FREE 
Shows over 400 other ee rris examples of Come-Packt craftsman- 
ship in living, dining an urniture—in sections—at 30% 
to 60% price savings. Sat free—postpaid. Mail postal today. 
COME-PACKT FURNITURE CO., 253 Dorr St., Toledo, O. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE AND 
STAMMERING 


HETHER JOSEPH J. LAMB 


is a Christian Scientist or not I do 
not know. It really matters very 
little. What does matter is that Lamb has 
the Science of correcting stammering pretty 
well under his thumb. Send for his catalog 
and correct this error of the mortal mind. 


1252 Franklin Street, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


HENRY FORD 


We have on hand a few copies of the 
November FRA, containing portrait 
and write-up of Henry Ford. @ Inci- 
dentally, this number mentioned the 
need of this country for a General Man- 
ager, and named the very few candidates 
who are capable of filling the office. 
The article kicked up quite some cosmic 
dust. These copies are Twenty-five 
Cents each—as long as they last sæ se 
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The Postal Life Employs 


Accomplishing 
a great reform 


‘THE HUGHES” INSUR- 
ANCE INVESTIGA 

TION OF 1905, found that all 
ife - com; js were heavily 


by 
whic! i eno) Uta of the pockets pockets 
of Momus. of course. , 


TES FIRST YEAR, policy- 
hol ers receive a guaranteed 
friend corre- 

sponding to. what er com- 
panies pay their 
moderate advertisin ing charge. 


mm 


40% 


of the premium on 
whole-life policies 
In li 
holders can mte is t the ke 
Na rinm rare: of 
saving of 25. making u up Ip the 


Annaal dividend of 


Press and public that 
the elimination of 


ES 
1t has accomplished its part 
by Lr ge that the busi- 
ness of life insurance can 
done direct; it has thus trans 
acted business fuccessiully for 


more than eight ; it does 1 
not emplo ats at at all but — 
curs Ql% 


of the saviag thes 
effected. guaranteed in the policy 


LIE 


- 7 


Write and find out the exact sum the 


Joint-Life or a Monthly-Income Policy. 


Call at the Company's office if convenient, 
or write for full official information. Sim- 


ply say: 


Mail me insurance-particulars as per 
advertisement in 


THE FRA for February 


In your letter be sure to give: 


1. Your full name, 
2. Your occupation. 


3. The exact date of your birth. 


No sgent will be sent to visit you: the 
benefit of his commission goes to you be- 


POSTAL LIFE BUILDING | cause you deal direct. 


Postal Life Insurance Company 


WM. R. MALONE, Presid. 
35 Nassau Street A 


T were futile to deny that granting the 

franchise to women will be attended with 
complications and difficulties. But no great 
reform in the individual or in society was ever 
accomplished without these, and a people 
whose moral condition is healthy will not 
shrink se 5e 
All correct theories for the guidance of the 
race should be based upon what is the best 
to be expected, not the worst. It has been set 
down as a rule, that under any form of 


nts, less a policy 


The Company Deals with 
You Direct 


government the 
moral sense of 
the governing 
body is likely to 
fall far below the 
highest moral 
standard recog- 
nized by the 
community ^e 
But the white 
woman is, with 
the white man, 
co-heir of all the 
ages ; and as the 
Phrase went 
among the there- 
tofore privileged 
classes of Eng- 
land when suf- 
frage was to be 
granted the 
unenfranchised 
—' we must 
educate our 
masters.” Pre- 
cisely in this lies 
the one correct 
solution of all 


— n 


AND. IN ADDITION the 
ev year 


The Postal Life is s giis 
ed institution en- 

the confidence of the 
public 


Piest: Standard Policy re 
server, Bow nearly $10,000, 
WO. — Imrmramit in forie 
sear ly $50,000,000, 

Betomd y Old-line legal re 
pere  dnawranct not fra 
ternal of assessment, 


Frons ard bythe the difficulties 
State Insurance Department 

Sean gS calde ere d feared. Woman 
aed tahject te the Vole’ must be suffi- 
States postal authorities. . 

With v High medical stand: ciently educated 
ards in the selection of risky. 

math Pelicyheiderr —more than she 
{res inetd anaiai is today—edu- 

ich , M desired. 
A cated farbeyond 


the present dan- 
ger-point of a 
little knowledge, 
unrelated, theo- 
retical and frag- 
mentary, unfit- 
ting rather than 
fitting her for 
the duties of life. @ In all likelihood it will be 
impossible to keep women a great deal longer 
from a share in the governments under which 
they live. It will be useless to offer “‘ something 
else just as good "—that she shall undertake, 
for example, to check those arch terrors of the 
conservative, socialism and divorce. It will be 
equally futile to threaten that she will lose 
her property privileges in localities where they 
are accorded her se It is with women as with 
men—they '' are rot led by promises of ease 
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and comfort, by 
sugar-plums of 
any kind." se 
Those who seek 
what they be- 
lieve to be a 
right will never 
cease from fear 
of a pecuniary 
loss sæ» What 
should we say, 
what do we say, 
of men who vote 
or withhold their 
vote from finan- 
cial motives? 
Women will be 
ready to stand 
upon a property 
equality with 
men when they 
stand upon 
political equal- 
ity. It is safe to 
say that women 
will be ready to 
give their purses 
to a principle 
for which men 
have given their 
lives se This, in 
fact,istheactual 
test of their fit- 
ness for the fran- 
chise, this and 
that they shall 
understand the 
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ill not Leak 


in the pocket or when writing 


No, sir, it absolutely will not leak, no matter in what position 
you hold or carry it, flat, up-side-down, in coat pocket— 
even in trousers pocket. It’s built so it can’t leak! Nor will 
it blot or drop ink when writing. That’s half of the story of 


7| Self-Filling 
*j) Fountain Pen 


The other equally important half is that it fills itself (and cleans itself at 

the same time) by simply dipping the pen in any ink and pressing 

“ Crescent-Filler "—all done in 4 seconds. It’s a wonder-pen ! 

The Conklin always writes at the first stroke and with never a "y * 

scratch or blot. It can't clog because the filling operation flushes out 

feed channel every time. 

Prices, $2.50, $3.00, $3.50, $4.00, $5.00 and up, at leading Stationers, Jewelers and 

Druggists everywhere. Write for new catalog showing hundreds of styles and sizes. 
THE CONKLIN PEN MFG. CO., 274 Conklin Bldg., Toledo, Ohio, U. S. A. 


thing they seek 
to be no mere 
gratification, 
but an added 
and onerous re- 
sponsibility se 
That which seems too little considered is what 
men themselves will gain by having woman 
on an equal footing by, making of her a peer 
who must be judged as such. It will go far 
toward putting an end to that sense of privi- 
lege and exemption upon which woman falls 
back more and more as advancing society 
lessens the need of work and effort, making 
her a parasite, a creature out of touch with 
the realities of toil and fundamental things »e 
It is not expedient, not even good worldly 
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policy, to be satisfied with less than the utmost 
perfection we can conceive, but only those 
who are given every opportunity can justly 
be blamed for failing of the best attainment. 
Yet throughout the ages this -blame has been 
accorded woman, for, despite valiant efforts 
to idealize her, she has never been to civilized 
man what he actually wished. She has left 
him always vaguely unsatisfied, apologizing 
for her by the phrases of the poets and by the 
makeshift of a dual standard. The companion 
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HE most 

: likely way 

All Roses Look Alike to prevent in- 
— on paper — but dustrial trouble 

would seem to be 

Peterson Roses to have employ- 

are different —superior— and then plus ersand managers 
and foremen who 

havea genius 

for getting men 


They 're the result of many years of enthusiastic, pains- 

taking effort by one who has made Rose-growing a 

lifelong hobby, passion — call it what you will. Q And 

right here in little Fair Lawn, N. J., we are admittedly 

9 now wing the strongest, finest Rose plants the world 

has ever seen. € ‘“ Peterson Roses” have revolutionized outdoor 
rose-growing — made success rise out of the ashes of former failures 
—as thousands of enthusiastic patrons all over this country and 
Canada have experienced. Q If, this year, you want “ real roses ” 
in your garden all Summer and Fall, send now for a 1914 copy of 


"A Little Book About Roses" 


an exquisite publication dear to the heart of every Rose-lover who 
knows it. €| Sent free to intending purchasers— to any one on 
receipt of ten cents (to insure appreciation) in coin or stamps. 


George H. Peterson 
Rose and Peony Specialist 
Box 90, Fair Lawn, N.J. 


Bethlehem, Pa., Aug. 29, 1912, Long Prairie, Minnesota, May 1, 1013. 
In the Spring of 1911, and again this year, My rores reached me on time lo a minute 


I planted a lot of your roses, with the result of 
havi 7 


ng a profusion of blooms, in our garden, 
that I have never seen excelled under glass any- 
where, lo aay nothing of flowers grown out 

of doors. 
I want to say to you that these roses have 


ar ordered. | 
In thirty years" rose-growing I never received 


to trust and be- 
lieve in them se 
We are getting 
smoke-consum- 
ers, computing- 
machines, and 
the next contri- 
vance is going 
to be the em- 
ployer who has 
the understand- 
ing spirit, and 
who sees the 
cash value of 
human genius, 
the value in the 
market of genius 
for being fair 
and getting on 
with people. Ar- 
bitration boards 
are at best (as 
they themselves 
would say) stu- 
pid and negative 
things, and 
though better 


given me more e than any like invest- 
ment has ever afforded me, 
(Dr.) H. J. Laciar. 


of his life and the mother of his race was one to 
whom he might condescend. But if he would do 
at least his best to remedy this unfortunate 
condition of affairs, he must needs face the 
realization that responsibility begets the power 
to meet and be worthy of it; and that the 
highest, the most desirable results are never 
to be obtained from a restricted and inferior 
class.— Gwendolen Overton. 
o 
Know your opportunity.—Pittacus. 
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condition. 


so nice à shipment and I never saw so good a than nothing, as 
one went out or received by anyone. They a rule merely 
were all magnificent specimens, in the finest postpone evil or 


change symp- 
toms »e No one 
can ever really 
arbitrate for any one else either in industry 
or marriage except for a moment. The trouble 
lies deep down inside the people who keep 
needing arbitration. As long as these people 
are still there, and as long as incompetent 
employers or employees are there, there is 
bound to be trouble.—Gerald Stanley Lee. 


J. D. Jones. 


oo 
It is easier to make an impression on sand than 
on marble, bnt it is easier to make a just one 
upon marble than upon sand,—Landor. 
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HICH is 

the best 
hotel in this 
town?" asked a 
stranger ofa 
native. 
And the answer 
was, “Say, go 
to either, and 
you 'll wish you 
had gone to 
t’other.”’ 
There are sev- 
eral routes from 
Kansas City to 
Chicago, but if 
you take the 
evening six 
o'clock SantaFe, 
you ll not wish 
you had gone by 
another route se 
Here isa strictly 
first-class train 


with every mod- 
ern convenience 
and luxury, but 
beyond itlies 
something else, 
and that some- 
thing is a per- 
sonality se The 
train crew are 


The Fascination of the Starr Player Piano 


and have reached a high degree of perfection in technique ; 
if you appreciate and enjoy real music, the Starr Player 
Piano is bound to become a treasure compared to which its 
cost is most insignificant. 
Q May we send you an illustrated catalog ? 


r you have spent years in mastering long difficult pieces 


THE STARR PIANO CO. 


men who are be- 
yond the aver- 
age in intelli- 
gence and cour- 
tesy. 

Especially is the 
Fred Harvey 
Dining-Car on 
that train not 
only a thing of 
beauty, but Gardner, the dining-car conductor, 
is a genius in his line. He greets every guest 
as his personal friend and adds by his quick 
attention to every detail a degree of harmony 
to the meal that makes it an event. He col- 
laborates with his German Chef in getting up 
little extra side dishes and pretty compliments 
that put the whole car in a good humor se 
I know people who plan days ahead, just to 
travel by that train. Go by the Santa Fe, and 
be glad you are with Gardner. 


Saw Dinco, 1706 F St 


FLORIDA—PENSACOLA, ¥ South Palafox St. | 


JACKSONVILLE, 307 Main St. 
INDIANA—EVANSVILLE, 124 Main Si, 


Muncie, Delaware Hotel Bldg. 

RiCHMOND. 953-935 Main St, 
MICHIGAN —Drteort, 110 Broadway 
MISSOUR!I—Kansas City, 2116 E. 15th St. 
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FACTORY AND EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 
ALABAMA — BIRMINGHAM, 1820 Third Avenue 


MONTGOMERY, 108-112 Dexter Avenue 
CALIFOR NIA—Los ANGELES, 628-637 S, HIM St. 


ILLINOIS—CHicAGO, 414-415 Mallers Bldg. 


INDIANAPOLIS, 135-140 N. Pennsylvania St. 


RICHMOND, INDIANA 


OHIO—AXK&ON, Mill and High Sts. 
CINCINNATI. 139 Fourth Avenue W. 
CLEVELAND, 1220-1224 Haron Road 
DAvTON. 27 South Ladlow Street 
ELYRIA, 245 Seonnd St. 

HAMILTON, 10 South 3rd St. 
Sreincrigto. 109 E. High St. 
ToiKDpo, 318 Jederson Ave. 

TENNESSEE — CHATTAWDOGA, 722 Market St. 
KNOXVILLE, 517 Market St. 
NASHVILLK, 240-242 Filth Avenue N. 

VIRGINIA—BhisyoL. 529 State Sr. 


ET parents of stammering children, par- 

ticularly the mothers, resolve to check 
immediately any tendencies toward faulty 
breathing, unnatural articulation, hasty dec- 
lamation—and the vast army of sufferers 
would soon diminish, and in time, vanish from 
the earth.—Joseph J. Lamb. 

je 

The Fra's writings are better than hisoratory 
—and this is praise superlative for both. 
Memphis *‘ Scimeter." 
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3 Seeds 


ro oe for 1914 


which is now being mailed at the rate of more than ten 
thousand copies every day, is a Bright New Book of 182 pages 
and is known as the “‘Silent Salesman” of the world's largest 
Mail-order Seed trade. It tells the plain truth about 


BURPEE-QUALITY SEEDS THAT GROW 


With hundreds of illustrations from photographs and carefully written 
descriptions of Vegetable and Flower Seeds, it is a safe guide to Success in 
the garden and should be consulted by every one who plants seeds either 
for pleasure or profit. We are pleased to mail it free to every one who has 
a garden and asks for it. Shall we mail you a copy? If so kindly mention 
The Fra Magazine and write to-day. 


The House of Burpee 
has introduced more distinct New Varieties of Vegetables and Flowers that 
are now in general cultivation than have any three other American firms. 
Selected Stocks are produced upon our own seed farms in Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey and California, while FORDHOOK FARMS are famous as the 
largest and most complete trial grounds in America. We travel more than 
thirty thousand miles each season to inspect growing crops, and yet eU T 


"arra unt. 


SRI a Po dd LISTS 


a single mile to solicit an order ! We trust, however, that you will read 
our “Silent Salesman.” A postal card will bring it. But please write 
TO-DAY—* Lest You Forget." 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 
Burpee Buildings Philadelphia 
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she found a copy 
for him for 
twenty-five 
cents. Luck was 
against the boy, 
however, and he 
could not get 
the necessary 
quarter, and 
when, after earn- 
ing it by selling 
papers, he re- 
turned to buy 
the book, it was 
gone. When the 
traveling library 
came through 
Grover again, 
however, the 
little boy got the 
copy of Two 
Little Savages, 
and, like a monk 
of old, began 
making a manu- 
script copy of it, 
spending most 
of his Summer 
vacation at the 
work se It is a 
source of grati- 
fication to note 
that incipient 
Lincolns and 
Websters still 
spring from 
Columbia’s soil. 


oo 
HESE are 
the masters 

who instruct us 

without whip or 
rod, without 


NNA A. MAC DONALD, of the Penn- 

sylvania State Library at Harrisburg, 
tells a story of the interest in books shown by 
one little boy living in Grover, Pennsylvania. 
The boy had found Mr, Seton’s book, Two 
Little Savages, in the traveling library sent 
out by the State institution. When the book 
had to be returned he asked the local librarian 
to get it for him the next time the set of 
books came to town. Moreover, he asked the 
librarian if he could not buy the book, and 


harsh words or anger, asking naught in return. 
If you seek them, they are not asleep; if you 
ask counsel of them, they do not refuse it; if 
you go astray, they do not chide ; if you betray 
ignorance to them, they know not how to 
laugh in scorn sæ Truly, of all our masters, 
Books alone are free and freely teach. 
—Richard de Bury. 
le 
The Old Testament is still allowed to circulate 
through the mails.—C. S. Carr. 
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OES not 

every effort 
at reform come 
back to the 
question of edu- 
cation? Is not 
the education of 
the great masses 
of the people to 
see things in 
right perspect- 
ive that which 
is really lifting 
them to the 
power of self- 
government, 
where they shall 
do justice to all 
alike? And edu- 
cation means a 
knowledge of 
what men have 
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[HE Firestone Economy of Most 
Miles per Dollar is a direct result 
of the Firestone method of building— 


from design to final test. 


The Firestone design prevents all abnormal 
strain—the quality and quantity of Firestone 
rubber will stand furious heat and terrific wear. 


The wrapped tread construction, the two- 
cure process, the open steam vulcanizing—are 
all principles vital to Firestone supremacy— 
Firestone economy. 


done, their mis- 


takes and tri- 
umphs and their Most 


motives and as- Mil = 
pirations. This Hes 
tends to self- 
knowledge, and Per 
self-knowledge per Dollar. 
is the most im- Dollar 
portant branch 
of study for a 
human being in 
this day or any 
day. It is a lack 
of seeing what 
we doas it really 
is in all its bear- 
ings on our own 
experience and 
that of others 
which keeps 
most of us from progress. If we could under- 
stand our own needsand limitations better, this 
would spur us to effort in the right direction 
for that progress of the individual which alone 
can lift the mass.—Mary Stanhope. 
oe 

HERE be people who are violently and 

viciously virtuous. Also, there be house- 
keepers so alert for dirt and disorder that their 
scorn for the contraband runs over, and all the 
household fall victims to their righteous rage. 
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Economy of upkeep follows naturally the resilience 
of the Firestone rubber, which, by absorbing little 
shocks and vibration, means long life to the car. 

An inspection of the cross-sections of a Firestone Tire 
shows that greater tread-toughness and greater tread-thickness 


are more than Firestone claims—they are fundamental Firestone 
facts—the vital reasons back of Firestone Service—Most Miles 


The Firestone Tire and Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio —All Large Cities 


"America's Largest Exclusive Tire and Rim Makers” 
Pneumatie Tires, Truck Tires, Pleasure Electric Tiros, Carriage Tires, Fire Apparatus 


Tires, Rims, Tire Accessories, etc. 
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GOOD way to keep the boy on the farm 

is to have good roads, and make rural 
life as effective as city life. An effective way 
to reduce the cost of living is to cheapen the 
marketing of the products.—Homer D. Wade, 
Secretary Texas Good Roads Association. 

E 

He who knows what secrets and virtues are 
in the ground, the waters, the heavens, and 
how to come at these enchantments—is the 
rich and royal man.—Emerson. 
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Dinner- . | 

Ware, 

the Pride 

of a Million 
Home Makers 


| » 


way’ means piano, ‘ Stetson means hat, of 
“ Krag” means rifle. 

“ Homer Laughlin ” is honestly made china. It bears 
but one trademark—'' Homer Laughlin." This is 
your guarantee of service unexcelled or even equaled. 
If you will look for this trademark on your china, 
you may know you have found the ware which will 
meet and defeat competition, satisfy aspiration, 
soothe ambition and add to your soul's peace. 

| Its mirrorlike glaze is adamant against craze cracks. 
The handsome patterns and shapes impel the woman 
of the home to standardize her dinnerware, elimi- 
nating those “odd” pieces which accumulate, and 
deplete the exchequer. Buy 


HOMER JAUGHLIN 


| CHINA 


Made in our own United States; all patterns are 
“open stock," and you can always replace or add to 
what you have—an advantage not to be overlooked. 
Also, it is beautiful enough to grace any table—and 
especially the tables of American women. In every 
way, Homer Laughlin China is as good as it looks. 
@ The China Book is full of interesting lore about 
a subject little known. A man ordered one the other 
day and sent it back because it was n't about the 
slant-eyed Mongolians. Was n't he a gink? But 
maybe he did n't have the “chink.” Anyway, the 
China Book is sent free on request. 


HOMER LAUGHLIN CHINA CO., 
Newell, West Virginia 


HAT an ignorance of human nature does 

it exhibit to ask or expect a whole com- 
munity to rise up and labor for the temporal 
happiness of others, after themselves shall be 
consigned to the dust, a majority of which 
community take no pains whatever to secure 
their own eternal welfare at no more distant 
day? Great ‘distance in either time or space 
has wonderful power to lull and render quies- 
cent the human mind. Pleasures to be enjoyed, 
or pains to be endured, after we shall be dead 
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j 
| 
| 
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TEES 
EE Homer Laughlin” means China, just as “ Stein- TNNT 
II 


and gone, are 
but little re- 
garded even in 


mM j l 
WIN i | VUA our own cases, 
H 


and much less 
in the cases of 
others. Still, in 
addition to this, 
there is some- 
thing so ludi- 
crousin promises 
of good or threats 
of evil a great 
way off as to 
render the whole 
subject with 
which they are 
connected, easily 
turned into ridi- 
cule.—Lincoln. 
Se 
HE day of 
our coun- 
try’s life has but 
broadened into 
morning. Do not 
put uniforms by. 
Put the harness 
of the present 
on sæ Lift your 
eyes to the great 
tracts of life yet 
to be conquered 
in the interest 
of righteous 
peace, of that 
prosperity 
which lies ina 
people’s hearts 
and outlasts all 
wars and errors 
of men. Come, 
let us be com- 
rades and soldiers yet to serve our fellowmen 
in quiet counsel, where the blare of trumpets 
is neither heard nor heeded and where the 
things are done which make blessed the nations 
of the world in peace and righteousness and 
love.— Woodrow Wilson. 
56e 
It is the mind that makes us rich and happy, 
and in what condition soever we are, and 
money signifies no more to it than it does to 
gods.—Seneca. 
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HAT did I 

do yester- 
day which I 
ought not to 
have done, and 
what ought I to 
have done yes- 
terday that I 
did not do, and 
what shall I do 
today ? 
In order to get 
the best results 
I must put 
down, in writing, 
things I plan to 
do, or else I will 
forget them se 
Now, at the 
factory they 
used to forget 
many things, 
and so they 
issued an order, 
“Verbal Orders 
Don't Go." If it 
was a good thing 
for the factory 
to issue to all of 
its people an 
orderthat verbal 
orders don't go, 
then it is a good 
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Order Your Business Stationery on 
CONSTRUCTION 


White - eight colors Envelopes 
Three finishes to Match 


Nationally known as the paper that makes 


Ompressive Stationery ata Usable Price 


Sold only in case lots direct to 
the most competent and respons- 
ible printers, lithographers and 
manufacturing stationers in the 180 
principal cities of the United States 
and Canada. When you specify 
and secure Construction Bond 
you are not only assured the 
highest bond paper value obtainable 
at the price, but you are also sure 
of high grade work upon it. 


thing for me to Write us on your business stationery for the 
issue written , names of concerns in locality who can furnish. 
z . ‘ fine stationery on Construction Bond and we will also send 
instructions to g you handsome specimen letterheade showing the various 
myself—for s colors. finishes and thicknesses of Cons on Bond. 
what was a good 


thing for a great 
many people is 
a good thing for 
the individual. 
So I will put 
down on one side the things I must eliminate 
from my daily routine, and on the other side 
the most important things I must do, because 
the first thing for me to do is to organize my 
own self, and I have never done that. I have 
never formed rules for the government of 
myself, rules which will get the greatest results 
with the least effort. There is no reason why I 
can’t double my results in the same time, 
and be happier and better, if I only organize 
myself.—John H. Patterson. 
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W.E.Wroe & Company, Sales Offices 1006 South Michigan Avenue Chicago 


VERY one who writes longs to read his 

work to some sympathetic soul. A thought 
is not ours until we repeat it to another, and 
this crying need of expression marks every 
poetic soul »e All art is born of feeling, high, 
intense, holy feeling, and the creative faculty is 
largely a matter of temperature. We feel, and 
not to impart our feelings is stagnation—death. 
People who do not feel deeply never have any- 
thing to impart, either to individuals or to the 
world. They have no message. 
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VEN the 

most unre- 
sponsive and 
callous individ- 
ual is mellowed 
when convinced 
that you are 
genuinely inter- 
ested in him 
and his welfare. 
In employment 
work we repeat- 
edly find this 
true. Seemingly 
stolid, taciturn 
and unrespon- 
sive men, from 
whom their fore- 
men can secure 
scarcely more 
than a grunt, 
come to one of 
our assistants 
who has previ- 
ously shown 
interest in him, 
and pour out 
their very souls 
in confidence. 
The quality of 
human sympa- 
thy is indispen- 
sable in dealing 
with others. We 
often criticize 
others harshly 
and unjustly, 
largely because 
we are unable 
to put ourselves 
in their place. 
In dealing with 
others, one of 


most expensive thing in 
business—in your business—your time, 
the time of your department heads, the time 
of your employees. Time can be saved in but one 
way—through increasing the speed of each operation. 
This is the whole end of scientific management—clearly 
recognized in the field of production, but not so well understood in 
the office—especially in the accounting department. This advertisement 
tells briefly of the great opportunities for saving which have their source in 


Speed in the Accounting Department 


You govern your business by figures. You confer with your department heads in 
terms of figures. Upon the accessibility of figures—and upon their accuracy—depends 
the certainty with which you direct your policies. The assembling and classification 
of these figures—certainly a very vital function—rests on your accounting depart- 
ment; and the efficiency with which this work is accomplished depends directly 
on the equipment used. Is your accounting department working under a handicap? 
Thousands of departments all over the country are. Are you paying more for 
accounting service than you need to? Are you losing time, losing business, losing 
touch simply because your accounting department is n't properly organized—has n't 


the proper tools to work with? 
The Effect on 
Other Departments 

Practically every department in your 
business suffers from the resultsof an 
inefficient accounting department. 
You must have the vital figures and 
statisties of your business if you are 
torun yourbusiness wisely. You must 
have them on time—and you must 
know them to be correct. They are 
just as important to your depart- 
ment heads. The handling of figures 
touches your business at every point 
—in payroll work—monthly, weekly 
and daily reports—estimates for you, 
for your managers and for your sales- 
men—computing costs—inventories 
—makingoutbills,statements,vouch- 
ers—verifying invoices—averaging. 


Dalton Adding 


902 Water Street 


the cardinal principles in salesmanship is to 
secure the name of the person and remember 
it so as to address him by name when next 
you meet him. This is only one indirect way 
of showing the quality of friendly interest and 
sympathy.— Doctor Katherine M. Blackford. 
co 

HAVE sometimes thought that comeliness 

of feature and fine physical proportions 
were a handicap to an orator sæ If a man is 
handsome, it is quite enough—let him act as 
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chairman and limit his words to stating the 
pleasure he has in introducing the speaker se 
No man in evening clothes can sway a thou- 
sand people to mingled mirth and tears, can 
play upon their emotions and make them 
remember things they have, drive conviction 
home and change the ideals of a lifetime in an 
hour. The man in spotless attire is an usher. 
If too much attention to dress is in evidence, 
we at once conclude that the attire is first in 
importance and the message secondary. 
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accounts. Not only does the swift, accurate, 
mechanical handling of figures cut your account- 
ing costs, increasing speed and saving time for 
your accountants, enabling them to shake them- 
selves free from routine and put their time on 
more creative work—but it savestime inan almost 
infinite number of other ways, your time and the 
time of every other memberof yourorganization. 


The right kind of equipment is the solution — the solution 
which puts you on a footing to meet and defeat 
competition. And the most important part of 
this equipment is the adding and calculating 
machine you use. 


The Swiftest 
Adding Machine 


Speed—combined with accuracy — is the prime 
requisite of the adding machine you 
buy; for it is this speed which makes 
an adding machine a good investment for 
you. And the swiftest machine made is 
the Dalton —25 to 40% faste: than the 
nearest competitor — proved by actual test. 
This alone puts the Dalton in a class by 
itself. When you add to this great ad- 
vantage the wonderful versatility of the 
Dalton —it handles addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, division and fractions all 
with equal facility — you can readily understand why 
the Dalton has been so eagerly sought by business men 
with past experience in the use of adding and &alculating 
machines. The key to the supremacy of the Dalton in 
all kinds of calculating work is its amazing simplicity— 


Only 10 Keys 


Ten keys instead of eighty-one — the only adding and 
calculating machine which can be operated by the touch 
method. Touch operation has become a commonplace 
with the typewriter. It is just as essential to speed on 
the adding machine. In the Dalton you have it — with 
the resultant increase in speed, accuracy and work — 
and the minimum of fatigue. Complicated problems 
which absolutely “stump” the ordinary machine are 
solved swiftly, easily on the Dalton. Today the Dalton 
is saving time and money — cutting overhead costs, 
speeding work in all departments, injecting efficiency, 
— in 278 different lines of business. Whether the work 
be cross-footing, making up estimates, listing, comput- 
ing interest, making up payrolls, extending bills, pro- 
rating, verifying invoices, footing trial balances, check- 
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N acceptance of the sentiment of love 

throughout Christendom for a season 

would bring the felon and the outcast to our 

side in tears, with the devotion of his faculties 
to our service.—Emerson. 

2e 

DVERTISING has been defined as “sale 

by description." To be sure, no definition 

can be devised which will be at the same time 

broad enough to cover advertising in all its 

phases, and specific enough to describe it. But 


dding 
Listing and Calculating 


ing postings, figuring costs or discounts, 
averaging accounts, or any of a dozen other 
kinds of work—a test will prove the Dalton's 
superiority. We ask you to make comparisons. 
Can you afford to neglect theinvestigation of a 
machineso vitalto thewelfareof yourbusiness ? 


the Dalton booklet on touch opcration. 
EL 
Firm —— 
Address — 


this definition 
does cover ad- 
vertising's chief 
function—sale 
—and advertis- 
ing’s chief char- 
acteristic — the 
fact that it does 
its work through 
some descriptive 
medium. 

Advertising is 
unlike other 
forms of sale in 
many respects, 
but it differs 
from them most 
conspicuously in 
that it is ordina- 
rily an attempt 
to arouse, modi- 
fy, divert, direct 
or otherwise in- 
fluence demand, 
rather than to 
satisfy it. It is 
unusually a de- 
liberate attack 
on the wants of 
the consumer »e 


Machine 


The coupon will bring you—free ofcharge An ost i 
—a copy of an interesting booklet on add- S d m adver 

ing machines, “Half a Hundred and More tising, therefore, 

Reasons"— also the Dalton booklet on . 

touch operation. MAIL IT. z depends for its 
; ; ; ' TAN success on bein 

Dalton Book FREE EEPren 

Dalton Adding Machine Company, 
902 Water Street, Poplar Bluff, Missouri consumer want 
machines “Hult 4 Hundred’ and Mom Ressons cabe What, in the long 


run, the con- 
sumer will be 
happy and satis- 
r ila aaa fied in acquiring. 


= The public does 

not love to be 

humbugged—an eminent authority to the 

contrary notwithstanding sæ The advertisers 

of long life and large success are those who 

have made their “sale by description " a real 

service to the consumer, by persuading the 

consumer to buy what it is worth while for 
him to buy.—Prof. Paul T. Cherington. 

oe 

Elbert Hubbard has so many imitators that 

he can actually sit high in the grandstand and 

watch himself go by.—Sophie Irene Loeb. 
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Ground-Gainer and Business-Getter— > 
THE I H C COMMERCIAL CAR x 


PIIQIPRPUDZHE word ''Service" by any other name would sound as 

2 sweet. But would it mean as much? That is the question. 
a 2 «| Undoubtedly “ Service” is one of the most abused 
; 2$ words of the day. @ It means everything, and it means 

253 nothing at all. All according to the point of view. @ From 
E^ 2j the viewpoint of I H C customers, it means a good deal. 
SEAR AG «| The businessman of today realizes the necessity of 
covering ground and covering it in a hurry. To get there ahead of the 
other party — this is the prime requisite. «| The I H C Commercial 
Car is a business-getter, and is recognized as such. Also, it is a ground- 
gainer. It bucks the line of opposition, and crosses the goal by means 
of a dash through center, or a run around end, as the case may be. 
@ From the standpoint of business, the I H C Commercial Car is going 
to be 1914's grandest ground-gainer. It is built for speed and endurance, 
and stripped of trimmings. A woman's hat would n't sell without trim- 
mings, but a businessman prefers to take his ''straight." In this case, 
however, the “trimmings” are reserved for short-sighted business rivals. 
@ The I H C Commercial Car is an appropriate symbol of the “‘get- 
there" spirit that is part and parcel-post of the Twentieth-Century. 
@ Business was never better than right now. There ’s plenty of it — 
enough to go around. The only question is, are you getting your share? 
Ask yourself that question and then try to answer it. Q The IH C 
Commercial Car will help you to an answer. Copious and satisfactory 
data will be mailed to you, if you will register a request. There 's no 
time like today. Address 


: INTERNATIONAL 

[: HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA 
lios Incorporated 

E 160 Harvester Building, Chicago 
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AFOOT WITH THE FRA 


A Week Off 


ECENTLY, feeling the need 
of rest, I made arrangements 
with my friend, C. H. Miles, 
of the Miles chain of theaters, 
to appear in Cleveland for six 
days, making twenty appear- 
ances on the stage, for a mod- 
est consideration. 

It was not that I especially 
needed the money, but along 
about Christmastime a little 
spare change always comes 

x x handy, and it is pleasant, 

occasionally, to be able to take in the moving- 

picture show without financial inconvenience. 

@ I arrived in Cleveland Monday morning. 

At the station to greet me was a delegation 

from the Ad Club, the Athletic Club, the 

Rotary Club, and the Jovians. 

We had what you call an informal breakfast, 

and at noon there was an informal luncheon at 

the Athletic Club, where Brother Murray, 
athlete Mexicanus, introduced me informally, 
and I gave an informal talk on the subject of 

Exercise and Fresh Air, and the Beauty of 
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Falling in Love With Your Job. (| At two- 
thirty the electric lights in my dressing-room 
at the Miles blinked three times, which meant 
“ Overture,” and we were off. I occupied the 
fifth spot on a delightful bill. 
A Monday matinee for me is always dead 
easy—what the perfesh call a cinch—because 
enough of my friends are present to create an 
atmosphere se se 
This time my friends worked their flippers 
time and a third, and the proletariat present 
were confident that something was doing, and 
joined in the glad acclaim. 
This launched me on a wave of popularity— 
gave me a cosmic chiropractic adjustment, 
putting me en rapport with the plain people. 
@ So the matinee went gleefully, with Archie 
Bell sitting in a box paralyzed with astonish- 
ment that a highbrow was able to meet hoi 
polloi without special loss of “ dig." 
“ The Fight” 

HAT evening at five-thirty there was an 

informal supper at Finley’s, where just 
one hundred charming people met in the name 
of The Roycroft Junta. 
Colonel David Cropp was there, uncropped, 
acting as presiding officer. Finley fluttered 
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felicitously, giving everybody the tropical 
mit and the gladsome grin. 

Finley's biscuit-bazaar is permeated with 
personality. It is a different restaurant, visited 
by men and women who prize phosphorus plus. 
If Shakespeare came to Cleveland he would 
head for Finley’s. 

Finley's is as distinct as the Miter Tavern, in 
London, in the days when Doctor Johnson, 
Goldsmith and David Garrick added to the 
world’s stock of innocent pleasure, and agi- 
tated the ether with their quips and quillets. 
@ Finley needs only a Boswell to make his 
title to immortality secure. 

At Finley’s I spoke informally for half an 
hour on the Study Habit. I endeavored to 
bring cosmos out of chaos, and show that a 
half-hour’s study every day of some worthy 
theme would make any man distinguished in 
five years. 

After the talk there was considerable hand- 
shaking, and then a little congratulatory 
oratory by my old friend Judge Ambler. 
Suddenly I looked at my watch, and I knew 
that the lights in my dressing-room at the 
Miles were blinking three times, silently say- 
ing, '* Overture ! " 

I seized my Stetson and ran for it, because at 
the Miles the management is very particular 
to have all of the Acts around early so there 
will be no possible hitch. The house was sold 
out, and the first act coming off the stage 
reported a knockout. 

I always wonder when about to appear on 
the stage whether there will be any one in the 
audience able to get a class A allusion. But 
fears are baseless, at the Miles and elsewhere, 
for the lions are always chained—in fact, the 
lions of fear are only terra-cotta lions after all. 
«| At the Miles there are two shows every 
night, with just an hour and a half between 
appearances. 

The editor of the Cleveland Press was on hand 
as soon as I came off the stage the first time, 
and demanded that I should jump into a taxi 
with him and go to see a wonderful play known 
as The Fight, written by Bayard Vellier. 
Would I be so kind as to cover the assignment ? 
There was no chance to decline, and so I saw 
the play, or as much of it as I could before 
being whisked back and shunted upon the 
stage for my second show. 

Immediately thereafter I went back and saw 
the last act of The Fight. 
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Jumbo Magnus, ram-lamb stenog, took my 
criticism of the play as we were going home in 
the taxi. Immediately he wrote the good stuff 
out and I revised the copy, while Bayard 
Vellier and his charming wife, Margaret 
Wycherly, were telephoning asking me to 
come up to their apartments and enjoy a 
little Dutch Feed. 
Of course they were not influencing my 
criticism of the play. 
The copy-boy from the Press editorial room 
was there, cap in hand. 
I chucked him the manuscript. 
He stuffed it into his cap, put his cap on, and 
beat it for the newspaper-office, while I 
meandered up to see the gifted author and 
his charming wife. It was one-thirty before we 
had disposed of the Dutch Feed and the few 
literary and dramatic matters that needed 
final disposition. 
** Brotherhood '' 

* “UESDAY morning at nine o'clock I passed 

the medicine-ball on the lake front for an 
hour. At twelve o'clock there was a meeting 
of the Ben Franklin Club, with an informal 
lunch. After the lunch I was introduced by 
Cyrenius Rosen, Printer Maximus, and talked 
informally on Benjamin Franklin, the all- 
round educated American, for just forty 
minutes 5959 
Then there was a little informal discussion, a 
good deal of handshaking, and I hiked for 
the theater, and got there just as the second 
act was coming off and explaining how they 
had lifted the yaps and yokels out of their 
seats Se ce 
After the matinee I found just about one 
hundred letters that had been sent on from 
East Aurora for my disposal, and so Jumbo 
and I stripped for action and went through 
that mail. 
It was a baked apple, a cup of tea and a piece 
of toast at Thompson’s Restaurant, and two 
shows that evening. 
Immediately after the second show, there was 
a delegation of forty members of the Loyal 
Order of Moose at the door. 
Nothing would do but that I must go over and 
talk to the boys. 
Sure thing! So I went over and talked on the 
subject of Brotherhood for thirty minutes. 
@ The Moose in Cleveland are building a 
beautiful new clubhouse at a cost of two 
hundred fifty thousand dollars. The plans 
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were shown to me in order that I might express 
disapprobation before the thing had gone too 
far, if needs be. 
However, I approved of the plans, and at 
twelve o’clock midnight, as the clocks were 
striking the hour, I pushed into the Hollenden 
and was met by J. K. Turner, who wanted to 
explain to me a few facts about modern 
mediation, over a bottle of White Rock. After 
that I wrote for an hour. 
Do It Electrically ! 

”? 9} EDNESDAY at nine I drove twenty 
` miles into the country with Brother 
Blair of the United Paving-Brick Association 
to inspect a new State road. 
At noon there was a meeting of the Electric 
League of the Jovian Order. We met at the 
Euclid, three hundred strong, all self-starters, 
with a few dynamos of especially high volt- 
age 5e se 

There was an informal lunch, and I talked 
informally for just forty minutes, on the 
general subject of Getting Together and the 
Beauty of Doing It Electrically. After my 
talk, Commodore Cudmore gave a congrat- 
ulatory address, with a few trenchant obser- 
vations on the Nebular Hypothesis, and the 
necessity of joining the Society for Electrical 
Development. 
The Commodore is always eloquent, witty and 
wise, and occasionally his stories are trimmed 
with lilac. It was a very happy occasion, but 
I was obliged to cut it short in order to make 
the matinee. 

The Mazda Boys 
7* HAT night we had five hundred Mazda 
» men in the audience, and they certainly 
did start the alternating current. 
The second show we had two hundred members 
of the Motor-Cycle Club, who came in their 
uniforms, and a lot of them wore goggles, 
which pretty nearly put me out of business 
for a few minutes, until I made a few obser- 
vations on the subject of gasoline as a stimu- 
lant, and we were off on high. Between the 
shows I fished a thousand words of hot stuff 
out of the ink-bottle. 
The Rotarians 

=~ HURSDAY at noon there was an informal 
* lunch in my honor, given by the Rotary 
Club, in their modest, but beautiful, apart- 
ments at the Cleveland Athletic Club. We 
had four hundred men present, and I thought 
as I looked into their faces that I had never 
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seen a finer, stronger, more able lot of men in 
my life. 
They were poised, attentive, appreciative, 
receptive, intellectual. They seemed to prove 
what brotherhood can do. A man alone is a 
leaf in a storm. We are strong only as we stand 
together, as we believe in one another, work 
for one another, benefit one another. Only 
thus do we help ourselves. 
This time my subject was the Law of the 
Rotarians, taking Maeterlinck’s Life of the 
Bee as a sort of general theme. Q I had to 
beat it for the matinee, and so I missed 
several good speeches that followed mine se 
Doctor Bustard 

HERE was a little informal supper that 

night at six o'clock at the Statler, given 
by the Nela Park Bunch in my honor. We 
drew it very mildly, however, and buttermilk 
was the tipple. 
Two stunts again at the Miles that night and 
a call at the Plain Dealer office to see George 
Agate, pen-pusher prodigious, after the last 
show, with an informal Dutch Feed, and a 
few informal Dutch Speeches sæ After that I 
wrote for an hour and a half. 
Friday was a big day. I had been saving 
myself for this. At twelve-forty-five there was 
a special matinee, wherein I both opened and 
closed the show and gave the acts in between ; 
that is to say, I was to speak for fifty-five 
minutes on the subject of Modern Business se 
The Chamber of Commerce had bought five 
hundred tickets; the Rotarians two hundred 
tickets; the Ad Club two hundred, and the 
general public were there, so that we had an 
audience of exactly two thousand people se 
On the stage we had twenty-four big-business 
bucks sæ se 
The Reverend Doctor W. W. Bustard had 
kindly consented to act as Chairman. We 
filed on to the stage, and somebody said: 
" Dockstader's Minstrels! - Gentlemen, be 
seated!” 
And the Reverend Doctor Bustard introduced 
me in the most gracious, kindly and eloquent 
little speech, scintillating with wit, wisdom and 
good nature, that I have ever heard, and this 
all, please remember, in spite of the fact that 
I had spoken of him in print flippantly and 
with peanut persiflage. 
Not knowing anything about the man, I had 
played charley-horse with his name, calling 
him mustard and custard. 
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Of course I had not done this wholly without 
reason, for Bustard had blustered about me, 
but this was in the long ago, when he was 
pastor of a church in Boston. 
So we both pleaded the statute of limitations, 
looked into each other’s eyes, and after the 
manner of the old Roman augurs clasped 
hands and laughed. We were on to each other. 
Bustard is a bird ! 
But when I saw what a fine, manly fellow 
Billy Bustard is, and thought of all of the 
silly things I had said about him, I certainly 
felt inexpensive. 
And they say he played wonderful third base 
on the Brown University team! @ Now here 
he was introducing me to this magnificent 
audience of businessmen! And so I went on 
with the tide and spoke with no marked dis- 
approval on the part of the audience. 
Forest Hill 

JUST had about enough time to go out 

and get a cup of tea and change my clothes 
(for I always like to start with clean linen) 
and the matinee was on. The third act was 
just coming off and explaining that they had 
passed 'em the knockout drops. 
That evening, between the shows, a gentle 
tap came at my dressing-room door, and there 
was Doctor Bustard, rosy, smiling, tall, 
athletic, intellectual, kindly, friendly. 
The past had all been dumped into the dust- 
bin of time, and I knew that this man was my 
friend, and certainly there was no question 
on the subject when he explained that Mr. 
Rockefeller had just called him up and wanted 
him to bring me out the next day, Saturday, 
in the morning, and play golf. 
Of course I was immensely complimented, 
delighted, pleased, flattered, but I curbed my 
enthusiasm, coughed once, sneezed twice, and 
said I would try and arrange it—and of course 
I arranged it. 
Saturday at nine o'clock Doctor Bustard met 
me with his trusty Packard at the Hollenden. 
@ It was a sort of drizzly Winter day, but 
Doctor Bustard said this would make no dif- 
ference to Mr. Rockefeller, and that he would 
be expecting us just the same. So we rolled 
out to Forest Hill, five miles, and turned 
through the big iron gates, where Pat, the 
patrician, stood guard. He waved us a welcome 
and we went past, over the beautiful winding 
road that went in and out, through and up 
and over, to the golf-ground. 
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Forest Hill is a noble property. Here are 
woods on woods where birds sing and swing 
and fly. Squirrels run and leap from branch to 
branch, and now and then cottontail rabbits 
run across the road, and in one instance we 
had to slow up to keep from running over a 
brace of pheasants that ran ahead of us de 
Arriving at the golf-grounds we had no more 
than climbed out of the automobile before 
Mr. Rockefeller arrived on a brand-new 
bicycle sæ se 

His first words were: '* On schedule, boys, on 
schedule! That 's the thing! ” 

And he leaped off his machine as lightly and 
easily as might a boy of twenty. 

“Been wasting some of your hard-earned 
money, I see," said Doctor Bustard, pointing 
to the new bicycle. 

“Yes, I am getting extravagant,” said Mr. 
Rockefeller. “ That wheel cost me just fifteen 
dollars. I saw them advertised and sent one 
of my boys down with the money. Twenty- 
five years ago that wheel would have cost 
you one hundred dollars sæ And yet they talk 
about the high cost of living! Some things 
are higher, of course, but others are not se 
And as The Philistine says, ‘ If it costs more 
to live today than ever before, is it not worth 
the money?’ ” 

Mr. Rockefeller is a most kindly, gracious 
gentleman. In repose his face would be called 
homely, but when he talks to you, his coun- 
tenance beams with animation, friendliness, 
appreciation, good-cheer—intelligence, 

I never met but one man who has the innate 
politeness and courtesy which John D. Rocke- 
feller possesses, and that man is Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier sæ oe 

No one can meet Sir Wilfrid without thinking 
better of himself and better of humanity, and 
it is exactly the same with Mr. Rockefeller. 
Sir Wilfrid, however, has the handsome face 
of the French nobility. He is a king in 
demeanor, His raiment is royal-tailored. 

But Mr. Rockefeller, in golf clothes, reveals 
the man of power, with all the natural courtesy 
of the gentleman. 

John D. Rockefeller is as homely as Julius 
Cesar, and looks very much like him. Cæsar 
never wore a uniform, and Plutarch says that 
he never lifted his voice high, nor did he 
criticize, berate nor condemn. 

Powerful men can afford to be polite. Strong 
men can well afford to be modest. 
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Mr. Rockefeller is not the sanctimonious, 
dogmatic, joyless shrimp that we see pictured 
in the comic section. That is all a part of the 
vitriolic Tarbell rheum. 

The fact is, Mr. Rockefeller is a persistent 
joker. He bubbles with wit, and exudes good 
nature Se se 

In the company, when I met him, that 
Saturday, was a little old Scotchman by the 
name of Sears, a neighbor of Mr. Rockefeller 
who drops in now and then to see how things 
are going on and discuss old times. 

This Scotchman has a close-cropped white 
beard, streaked with red. Mr. Rockefeller 
said to me, '' Of course you came here, Mr. 
Hubbard, expecting to see me, but you did not 
know you were to have the pleasure of meeting 
Andrew Carnegie." And he waved a hand in 
the direction of the little hoot mon. 

On this occasion Doctor Bustard wore a pair 
of checked trousers very much the worse for 
wear. These trousers excited the lively atten- 
tion of Mr. Rockefeller, who said to me, 
“ Bustard wears 'em because he thinks I am 
very fond of checks." 

Then calling to Bustard, he said: “ Doctor, 
your breeches remind me of the story about a 
tramp who applied to a preacher for aid, and 
as proof of his piety pointed to the patches on 
the knees of his trousers. ‘ This is all right,’ 
said the dominie ; ' but how about that patch 
on the seat of your pants? ' 

*** Oh,’ said the tramp, making a quick side- 
step, * you know I am a backslider.' ” 

And then Mr. Rockefeller added with a sly 
smile, * You see, Mr. Hubbard, that is a 
straight Baptist joke." 

He hit the ball a good, straight, swinging 
stroke, and as we walked across the field he 
continued the Baptist talk, and said: “ You 
know, the fact is there are neither Baptists 
nor Methodists now—not even Roycrofters. 
There are just men and women. As you say, 
none of us is wholly right and none wholly 
wrong, but I believe the world is surely get- 
ting better.” 

Mr. Rockefeller asked me what we were doing 
about good roads in East Aurora. “ Use a 
nine-pound brick," he said, “on a concrete 
base, and make sure that your roadway is 
well drained. Water is the great enemy of a 
road,” he explained. 

** I would like to live just fifty years longer," 
said Mr. Rockefeller. “ Things are moving so 
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fast, and they are moving in the right direc- 
tion, that I just want to stay and see what 
a beautiful place the civilized world will be 
when businessmen awake to their opportuni- 
ties." Der se 

And so we played the nine holes through se 
At one point my ball got into a particularly 
bad lie. Mr. Rockefeller came to my rescue, 
picked up the ball, carried it out and put it in 
a perfect position, explaining in the gentlest 
way possible : “ You know this is Winter golf. 
All rules are off after November First." 

He beat me six points, and I got back at him 
in the final score with: “ You know what 
Herbert Spencer says about billiards? ” 

“ Yes,” he said; "I know what Herbert 
Spencer says about billiards. But I would like 
to hear you tell Doctor Bustard.”’ 

And so I told Doctor Bustard, and Mr. 
Rockefeller laughed as if he had never heard 
the remark before, adding, “ I will tell that to 
Doctor Biggar this afternoon." 

Just then Doctor Biggar came out of the woods 
on the other side, with a yell and a whoop 
and a waving of his hat, and we responded in 
kind se se 

I had met Doctor Biggar before, but this time 
I was impressed with the fact that his advice 
had added years to the life of John D. Rocke- 
feller sæ se 

Biggar’s prescription is out of doors, laughter, 
good-cheer and a lively interest in what the 
world is doing. To see Doctor Biggar and hear 
him talk is a tonic. 

As I putted into the last hole Mr. Rockefeller 
reached over, picked out the ball, fished an 
envelope out of one of his pockets, put the 
ball in the envelope, and handed me over the 
package with a gracious smile and a bow, 
saying, " As a souvenir of a very happy 
occasion ! " 

Doctor Bustard and I remained to play off 
one more hole and decide a tie. 

When we started off home, at a bend in the 
roadway we saw Mr. Rockefeller. He had 
gotten off of his bicycle and was working with 
three Italians who were distributing gravel 
on the road. He had a shovel in his hand. We 
stopped and he cheerily called: “I am just 
showing these boys how to distribute gravel. 
See this? 

He took up a shovelful and threw it, and with 
a dexterous twist of his wrist scattered the 
gravel as an experienced fireman flings a 
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shovelful of coal and distributes it over a 
large surface. ‘‘I have not forgotten how— 
have I? " he said. 
The Price of Success 
N his essay on Self-Reliance, Emerson says : 
* For non-conformity the world whips you 

with its displeasure. And therefore a man must 
know how to estimate a sour face. If this 
aversation had its origin in contempt and 
resistance like his own he might well go home 
with a sad countenance; but the sour faces of 
the multitude, like their sweet faces, have no 
deep cause—disguise no god, but are put on 
and off as the wind blows and a newspaper 
directs." sæ se 
I do not see how it is possible for any man to 
achieve the success that Mr. Rockefeller has, 
and to confer on the world the benefits which 
have accrued from his thrift and foresight, 
and not be misunderstood by the many əs 
To live at all is an offense to some, and to live 
deeply, courageously, and to express yourself 
in a myriad of ways in tangible form are bound 
to incur the displeasure of the people who do 
not live at all. Then we get the newspaper 
that appeals to hate, prejudice, jealousy and 
ignorance, and we have the yellow journal 
rampant Se 5e 
This does not for a moment mean that Mr. 
Rockefeller is an impeccable character—that 
he is free from any taint of selfishness, and 
that he lives in a high moral altitude separate 
and apart from the temptations that come to 
common men. 
On the contrary, Mr. Rockefeller is a very 
human individual. 
Success is usually attained at a terrific cost. 
Success for an average man is a tragedy. But 
I think that all of the opposition that Mr. 
Rockefeller has met in his career has done 
him good. 
“A surplus and a weak opposition would 
debauch an archangel," said Sir John A. Mac- 
donald. Success did not come to Mr. Rocke- 
feller without a struggle; he has fought his 
way inch by inch. 
The white light of publicity has beaten upon 
him. Courts have done their worst to destroy 
him. Legislation, both State and Federal, has 
used him for a target. Yet he has gone steadily 
forward, from his seventeenth year, when he 
began business. 
He has made vast fortunes for a great number 
of individuals; he has supplied opportunity 
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for countless thousands. Only one man in 
America is to be compared with him as a 
maker of men, and that man is Marshall Field. 
«| Marshall Field always divided his pros- 
perity with others. Those who could get under 
the burden received big rewards. 
And so we have such men as Selfridge, 
Higginbotham, Shedd and a dozen others 
who are multimillionaires, thanks to the 
opportunity supplied by Marshall Field. 
I once heard Mr. Rockefeller quote Marshall 
Field to this effect: “ If I wanted to pick a 
boy and train him to take my place, I would 
choose a lad out of the high school whose 
mother was a widow, and where there was a 
family of seven brothers and sisters who looked 
to him for support." 
The World's Greatest Businessman 
OHN D. ROCKEFELLER was born in 
the little village of Richford, Tioga County, 
New York. His parents were poor people, 
although not poverty-stricken. There were no 
servants, and everybody was brought up to 
work se se 
John D. Rockefeller made his first stake by 
raising turkeys, and to successfully raise 
turkeys and escape the dangers of rain and 
dew, and wild animals, is itself genius. 
When young Rockefeller was fourteen years 
of age he left high school in Cleveland to work 
in a commission house. He went in as errand- 
boy and clerk. 
He became partner and manager. 
In Eighteen Hundred Sixty-two, when he was 
twenty-three years of age, he went to work 
for Samuel Andrews, a chemist and refiner of 
crude oil, 
Young Rockefeller showed himself a sales- 
man, a diplomat, an executive, and he was 
admitted as a partner in the business. 
From that time forward until the present 
day his rise has been steady, sure, always 
advancing, always making head, always learn- 
ing, always going to school. And the qualities 
that he then possessed are with him now, 
only in greater degree. 
And these virtues are of a sort and kind that 
are very simple and well understood. 
In the first place Mr. Rockefeller possesses 
what Mayor Gaynor’s friend, Epictetus, 
called the greatest gift of the gods, the equal 
mind. Confucius said, ' If you pray for any- 
thing let it be for equanimity.” 
Mr. Rockefeller is no steam-roller; he is no 
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tyrant, either in his domestic relations, in 
business, in church affairs or anywhere else. 
He never puts things through over the heads 
of other people. 

He gives everybody a run for their money se 
Nothing is decided until all parties are heard. 
An executive has been described as one who 
decides quickly and is sometimes right. 

Mr. Rockefeller does not decide quickly. The 
habit of the man is gracious, gentle, suave. 
His voice is low, and while he does not talk 
very much, yet his silence contains no menace. 
@ Any one who meets him is not.abashed se 
I have seen him talking to Italian laborers, 
foremen, superintendents, and also to men 
high in the financial world, and seemingly his 
manner toward each and all was the same. 
He is simple, frank and direct. 

He impresses you as a man who has all the 
time there is. His feelings never run riot. He 
has the well-ordered mind that listens, con- 
siders, appreciates and then decides. 

His success in the business world has been no 
fluke se be 

He is the greatest organizer the world has 
ever seen ; the greatest business general of the 
age—or any age. And you find him today 
unspoiled, unaffected, kindly, industrious, eco- 
nomical, practising the virtues with which his 
mother endowed him. 

Mr. Rockefeller said to me, “ I have been 
very fortunate in being associated with able 
people." se de 

The genius of Mr. Rockefeller is shown in his 
management of men. He reposes faith in his 
people o» se 

In his book entitled, Random Reminiscences 
of Men and Events, Mr. Rockefeller lays bare 
his heart on various interesting things. 

The book has a distinct literary style, and this 
style is simplicity in itself. Mr. Rockefeller 
never talks or writes Johnsonese. He speaks 
gently and quietly. In his book he tells of the 
men who have helped him most, and he pays 
them great tribute. 

Some of these were men of totally different 
temperament from himself. For instance, H. 
H. Rogers was what is called “ a good sport.”’ 
@ Mr. Rockefeller knew the worth of H. H. 
Rogers, and managed him by leaving him 
alone. Mr. Rockefeller gave Rogers an oppor- 
tunity to become what he was. Rogers was 
abrupt, fiery, profane, with very pronounced 
ideas on a great many subjects. Rogers took 
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chances. Mr. Rockefeller is mathematical. 
Mr. Rockefeller never clashed with Rogers. 
He gave Rogers his own way, and at the last 
he always had his. 

Mr. Rockefeller has met the world of society 
on a church basis. In religious affairs he is 
not dogmatic. The Baptist denomination in 
America traces a pedigree to Roger Williams 
of Rhode Island, and Roger Williams stood 
for liberty when the thing itself in America 
was a barren ideality. The Baptist denomi- 
nation has neither pope nor bishops. Mr. 
Rockefeller is a primitive Baptist by pre- 
natal tendency—a semi-ascetic, first cousin to 
the Quakers, Mennonites and Dunkards se 
Mr. Rockefeller likes to associate with plain 
people. Tobacco, strong drink, and the wide 
social swath have never been for him. 

All of his pleasures are of a very simple sort. 
@ He has been an expression of his times, and 
of the best. He has played the game of busi- 
ness according to the rules laid down by the 
times, and as the times have changed so has 
changed John D. Rockefeller. 

Cosmic ankylosis has never caught him. His 
soul is not of the vintage of Eighteen Hundred 
Seventy-three, of Eighteen Hundred Eighty- 
three, nor Eighteen Hundred Ninety-three, 
nor Nineteen Hundred Three—he has always 
been abreast of the times, or in the vanguard. 
@ Just now he is deeply interested in road- 
building, tree-planting and farming. These 
three things he is studying from every possible 
point of view. 

He knows what is being done at Ames, Iowa, 
Manhattan, Kansas, and at Cornell. He him- 
self maintains dozens of scholarships at various 
agricultural schools. He does not tell you this 
—you have to get it by indirection. 

Mr. Rockefeller never boasts of what he has 
done or what he is going to do. 

In his nature there is nothing sordid, selfish, 
mean, contemptible. 

He is not resentful. His patience under 
criticism sets him apart as a marked man. He 
does not attribute wrong motives to people— 
he looks for the best in everybody and every- 
thing se se 

In Mr. Rockefeller's personality there is not 
even a chemical trace of the parvenu. The 
man is modest, deferential, gentle, discrimi- 
nating. He has the sense of values. He knows 
that the mere possession of wealth, of itself, 
makes no man great. And he, of all men, 
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realizes that there are some things which 
money can not buy. 
He has infinite faith in the future of America. 
«| He knows that co-operation means the 
elimination of waste. 
He knows that wealth must not be hoarded. 
He invests, and re-invests. 
Until very recent times he has been a great 
borrower, and he has kept his credit abso- 
lutely untainted. 
In his book he tells of the proud moment 
when he was able to borrow at a bank two 
thousand dollars on his own name—this before 
he was twenty. 
When he was thirty years of age he was 
borrowing money in a way that would have 
staggered his creditors if they had known how 
much he was owing. However, he was working 
out a definite plan, and that was the organ- 
ization of the oil business so as to reduce the 
cost of pumping, refining, transporting, dis- 
tributing, selling and advertising. 
A Perfect Service 
ND today the Standard Oil Company dis- 
tributes a greater volume of goods, at a 

less expense for salesmanship and advertising, 
than any other business concern in the world. 
@ It has stopped the leaks, taken up the eco- 
nomic slack, reduced friction, and rendered a 
service to the world that is the nearest 
approach to business perfection of any example 
that can be named. 
The oil flows from the well direct into your 
lamp, and your gasoline-tank is filled without 
disappointment and at an expense that is 
reasonable and right. Service is the big thing 
the Standard Oil Company supplies. 
I thought of this last Summer when I visited 
Association Island, in Lake Ontario, an island 
that happens to be surrounded by water and 
is five miles from the mainland. 
This Island is the tying-up place for a goodly 
fleet of gasoline-launches. 
To minister to the requirements of these 
launches the Standard Oil Company laid a 
pipe-line directly across from the mainland, 
and maintains a station on the Island, where 
with one whirl of the handle of a “ Bowser " 
you get your gallon of gasoline and away you 
go to the fishing-grounds, care-free, with never 
a thought but that when you want more fuel 
you can put into port there at the Island and 
get the perfect service which makes you forget 
about it. 
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Things that are done smoothly, rightly, 
properly, beautifully and well, the world knows 
nothing of. 

The newspapers only print accounts of the 
unusual, the extraordinary, the abnormal, the 
terrible and the tragic. 

The world accepts the service of the Standard 
Oil Company just as we accept the sunshine, 
the dew, the starlight, the silver moon, and 
the gentle rains from heaven. 

That the Standard Oil Company should 
thrive through this service is exactly as it 
should be. . 

At the same time let it be noted that the 
Standard Oil Company does not hoard its 
money. It is eternally building, and laying out 
new pipe-lines, arranging new stations, build- 
ing new steamships, and now it is exchanging 
its forty thousand horses for motor-trucks 
that will carry light, lubricant and power to 
every farmhouse, village, town and city in the 
United States of America and elsewhere se 
It has been a jest up to this time that the 
Standard Oil Company has used horses to 
deliver gasoline instead of using gasoline to 
deliver gasoline. 

The simple reason that horses have been used 
is because our roads in America have been of 
so impassable a kind that gasoline-trucks were 
only for the favored few who lived on fault- 
less roadways. 

Mr. Rockefeller said to me: “‘ I will never be 
satisfied until every Standard Oil tank-wagon 
runs with oil or gasoline for motive power, but 
this can not be until we have good roads leading 
from every farm to every schoolhouse, and 
from every schoolhouse to every postoffice sæ 
" Build your country roadways fourteen feet 
wide of nine-pound brick on a concrete base," 
said Mr. Rockefeller; “ then leave eight feet 
of macadam on the side. A fourteen-foot road 
will compel automobiles coming towards each 
other to slow up. A driver when he gets off the 
brick will involuntarily lessen his speed. This 
makes safety doubly sure. Fourteen-foot brick 
road, that 's what you want—not sixteen feet. 
Save that two feet on the side and put it on 
the end of your road." 

Here we get a straight example of Mr. Rocke- 
feller's lucid logic. That is just the way he 
talks. His reasoning is never muddy, foggy or 
doubtful se se . 
He has his own views, but he does not present 
them dogmatically. 
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No one can meet this man and look into his 
steady blue eyes, and listen to his gentle voice, 
without being impressed with the fact that he 
is an honest man and that his intentions are 
right se se 
I select a few little extracts from Mr. Rocke- 
feller's writings and sayings and append them 
herewith : 

Some Random Extracts 
A friendship founded on business is a good 
deal better than a business founded on friend- 
ship se sæ 
The underlying, essential element of success 
in business affairs is to follow the established 
laws of high-class dealing. Keep to broad and 
sure lines, and study them to be certain that 
they are correct ones. Watch the natural 
operations of trade, and keep within them. 
Don’t even think of temporary or sharp 
advantages. Don’t waste your effort on a 
thing which ends in a petty triumph unless 
you are satisfied with a life of petty success. 
Be sure that before you go into an enterprise 
you see your way clear to stay through to a 
successful end. Look ahead. 
The man who starts out simply with the idea 
of getting rich won't succeed ; you must have 
a larger ambition. There is no mystery in 
business success. The great industrial leaders 
have told again and again the plain and 
obvious fact that there can be no permanent 
success without fair dealing that leads to 
widespread confidence in the man himself, 
and that is the real capital we all prize and 
work for. 
A temporary setback will lead to safe institu- 
tions, and more conservative management 
upon the part of every one, and this is a 
quality we need. It will not long depress our 
wonderful spirit of initiative. The country's 
resources have not been cut down nor injured 
by financial distrust. A gradual recovery will 
only tend to make the future all the more 
secure, and patience is a virtue in business 
affairs as in other things. 
The mere expenditure of money for things, so 
I am told by those who profess to know, soon 
palls upon one. The novelty of being able to 
purchase anything one wants soon passes, 
because what people most seek can not be 
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bought with money. These rich men we read 
about in the newspapers can not get personal 
returns beyond a well-defined limit for their 
expenditure. They can not gratify the pleas- 
ures of the palate beyond very moderate 
bounds, since they can not purchase a good 
digestion; they can not lavish very much 
money on fine raiment for themselves or their 
families without suffering from public ridicule ; 
and in their homes they can not go much 
beyond the comforts of the less wealthy with- 
out involving them in more pain than pleasure. 
As I study wealthy men I can see but one way 
in which they can secure a real equivalent for 
money spent, and that is to cultivate a taste 
for giving where the money may produce an 
effect which will be a lasting benefit. 

A man of business may often most properly 
consider that he does his share in building up 
a property which gives steady work for few or 
many people ; and his contribution consists in 
giving to his employees good working con- 
ditions, new opportunities, and a strong 
stimulus to good work. Just so long as he has 
the welfare of his employees in his mind and 
follows his convictions, no one can help 
honoring such a man. It would be the narrow- 
est sort of a view to take, and I think the 
meanest, to consider that good work consists 
chiefly in the outright giving of money. 

The best philanthropy, the help that does the 
most good and the least harm, the help that 
nourishes civilization at its very root, that 
most widely disseminates health, righteous- 
ness and happiness, is not what is usually 
called charity. It is, in my judgment, the 
investment of an effort or time or money, 
carefully considered with relation to the power 
of employing people at a remunerative wage, 
to expand and develop the resources at hand, 
and to give opportunity for progress and 
healthful labor where it did not exist before. 
No mere money-giving is comparable to this 
in its lasting and beneficial results. 


If you aim for a large, broad-gauged success, 
do not begin your business career, whether 
you sell your labor or are an independent pro- 
ducer, with the idea of getting from the world 
by hook or crook all you can. In the choice of 
your profession or your business employment, 
let your first thought be: Where can I fit in so 
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that I may be most effective in the work of the 
world? Where can I lend a hand in the way 
most effectively to advance the general inter- 
ests? Enter life in such a spirit, choose your 
vocation in that way, and you have taken the 
first step on the highest road to a large success. 
Investigation will show that the great fortunes 
which have been made in this country, and 
the same is probably true of other lands, have 
come to men who have performed great and 
far-reaching economic services—men who, 
with great faith in the future of their country, 
have done most for the development of its 
resources. The man will be most successful 
who confers the greatest service on the world. 
The greatest single obstacle to the progress 
and happiness of the American people lies in 
the willingness of so many men to invest their 
time and money in multiplying competitive 
industries instead of opening up new fields, and 
putting their money into lines of industry and 
development that are needed. It requires a 
better type of mind to seek out and to support 
or to create the new than to follow the worn 
paths of accepted success; but here is the 
great chance in our still rapidly developing 
country. The penalty of a selfish attempt to 
make the world confer a living without con- 
tributing to the progress or happiness of 
mankind is generally a failure to the individual. 
The pity is that when he goes down he inflicts 
heartache and misery also on others who are 
in no way responsible. 

Probably the most generous people in the 
world are the very poor, who assume each 
other’s burdens in the crises which come so 
often to the hard-pressed. The mother in the 
tenement falls ill and the neighbor in the next 
room assumes her burdens. The father loses 
his work, and neighbors supply food to his 
children from their own scanty store. How 
often one hears of cases where the orphans are 
taken over and brought up by the poor friend 
whose benefaction means great additional 
hardship! This sort of genuine service makes 
the most princely gift from superabundance 
look insignificant indeed. 

It is one thing to stand on the comfortable 
ground of placid inaction and put forth words 
of cynical wisdom, and another to plunge 
into the work itself and through strenuous 
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experience earn the right to express strong 
conclusions se ce 

For my own part, I have stood so much as a 
placid onlooker that I have not had the hardi- 
hood even to suggest how people so much 
more experienced and wise in those things 
than I should work out the details even of 
those plans with which I have had the honor 
to be associated. 


If the people can be educated to help them- 
selves, we strike at the root of many of the 
evils of the world. This is the fundamental 
thing, and it is worth saying even if it has 
been said so often that its truth is lost sight 
of in its constant repetition. 


I believe in the spirit of combination and 
co-operation when properly and fairly con- 
ducted in the world of commercial affairs, on 
the principle that it helps to reduce waste; 
and waste is a dissipation of power, I sincerely 
hope and thoroughly believe that this same 
principle will eventually prevail in the art of 
giving as it does in business. It is not merely 
the tendency of the times developed by more 
exacting conditions in industry, but it should 
make its most effective appeal to the hearts 
of the people who are striving to do the most 
good to the largest number. 

Ignorance is the source of a large part of the 
poverty and a vast amount of the crime in the 
world—hence the need of education. If we 
assist the highest forms of education—in 
whatever field—we secure the widest influence 
in enlarging the boundaries of human knowl- 
edge; for all the new facts discovered or set 
in motion become the universal heritage. 


Criticism which is deliberate, sober and fair is 
always valuable, and it should be welcomed 
by all who desire progress. I have had my 
share of adverse criticism, but I can truly say 
that it has not embittered me, nor left me 
with any harsh feeling against a living soul. 
Nor do I wish to be critical of those whose 
conscientious judgment, frankly expressed, 
differs from my own. No matter how noisy 
the pessimist may be, we know that the world 
is getting better steadily and rapidly, and that 
is a good thing to remember in our moments 
of depression or humiliation. 
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It has been my good fortune to contribute at 
various times to the University of Chicago, 
of which Doctor Harper was President, and 
the newspapers not unnaturally supposed at 
such times that he used the occasions of our 
personal association to secure these contribu- 
tions. The cartoonists used to find this a fruit- 
ful theme. They would picture Doctor Harper 
as a hypnotist waving his magic spell, or 
would represent him forcing his way into my 
inner office where I was pictured as busy cut- 
ting coupons and from which delightful 
employment I incontinently fled out of the 
window at the sight of him; or they would 
represent me as Eliza fleeing across cakes of 
floating ice with Doctor Harper in hot pur- 
suit; or perhaps he would be following close 
on my trail, like the wolf in the Russian story, 
in inaccessible country retreats, while I escaped 
only by means of the slight delays I occasioned 
him by now and then dropping a million-dollar 
bill, which he would be obliged to stop and 
pick up. 

These cartoons were intended to be amusing, 
and some of them certainly did have a flavor 
of humor, but they were never humorous to 
Doctor Harper. They were in fact a source of 
deep humiliation to him, and I am sure he 
would, were he living, be glad to have me say, 
as I now do, that during the entire period of 
his presidency of the University of Chicago, 
he never once either wrote me a letter or asked 
me personally for a dollar of money. 

The whole system of proper relations, whether 
it be in commerce, or in the church, or in the 
sciences, rests on honor. Able businessmen 
seek to confine their dealings to people who 
tell the truth and keep their promises. The 
representatives of the Church, who are often 
prone to attack businessmen as a type of what 
is selfish and mean, have some great lessons to 
learn, and they will gladly learn them as these 
two types of workers grow closer together sæ 
I have been surprised to learn how far a given 
sum of money has gone in the hands of priests 
and nuns, and how really effective is their 
use of it se I fully appreciate the splendid 
service done by other workers in the field, but 
I have seen the Roman Catholic Church secure 
better results with a given sum of money than 
other Church organizations are accustomed to 
secure from the same expenditure. 
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Make the farm attractive—that ’s the thing! 
It is a mistake to allow the boys and girls to 
drift to the cities. We must build up the 
country until every crossroads village hasevery 
advantage that any city can supply. 


Good roads are the most needed thing in the 
world. That sounds as if I was selling gasoline 
—and of course I am. But good roads and 
quick, safe and cheap transportation are going 
to solve most of our social ills. 

My heart goes out to all those farmer boys 
who have raised a hundred bushels of corn to 
the acre. How proud they must be, and yes! 
how proud the mothers of such must be. 


Anybody who adds to the wealth of the world, 
and prevents waste, makes everybody richer. 


You can't make money without helping other 
people to make money. 


Charity, as usually administered, means giving 
to the most plausible and the most persistent. 
Thus, begging becomes a business, and reacts 
to the disadvantage of everybody. To give 
and not pauperize is a fine art. 

ce 
Men who have ideas and express them are 
yet at bay in the world. 


An Apple King 


RECENTLY made a little 
journey to Fitchburg, Massa- 
chusetts, speaking there at a 
Board of Trade banquet. 
Four miles from Fitchburg, at 
the little village of Lunen- 
burg, was born Luther Bur- 
bank se se 

My friends took me out there 
in an automobile on pious 
See pilgrimage bent. 

"— ^" We found the house, all right, 
and expected we would have 
the felicity of surprising the occupants by 
telling them that they were living on sacred 
soil sæ se 

However, we discovered that the good old 
farmer and his wife who now occupy the place 
know quite as much about Luther Burbank 
as we do. 
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Our proposal to put a bronze tablet on the 
corner of the house met with their hearty 
approval se se 
But that is another story. What I want to 
write about now is the work of a man who 
looks very much like Luther Burbank. 
Perhaps people who have similar ideals and 
ambitions, and who live under like circum- 
stances, look alike. 
In any event, A. A, Marshall, who lives three 
miles from the birthplace of Luther Burbank, 
has the Burbank look. 
Marshall is just turned sixty. He is slender, 
straight, strong, athletic, intelligent, active, 
kindly, gentle, sympathetic. 
He has all of the combined modesty, delicacy 
and strength which Luther Burbank possesses. 
Marshall has a farm of one hundred sixty 
acres. About sixty acres of it is yet in stumps, 
stones, underbrush, vines, with all of the 
marks of the storied abandoned farm. 
The other hundred acres is planted with 
apple-trees—just apple-trees, only that and 
nothing more, but such apple-trees ! There are 
more than six thousand of them. 
A thousand were planted ten years ago; a 
thousand eight years ago; two thousand six 
years ago; and since then a few have been 
planted every year. 
The trees planted ten, eight and six years ago 
are now bearing fruit. Some of these trees are 
producing twenty bushels of apples. 
The trees had been cut back until, standing 
on a stepladder, I could reach the apples on 
the topmost branches. Most of the fruit, 
however, was picked while standing on the 
ground se se 
Massachusetts Apples 

T was the fairest, most beautiful fruit you 

ever saw. 
The men of the West, where they irrigate, 
have certainly set a pace, but now Marshall 
of Massachusetts is reaching right out after 
the blue ribbon. 
Certainly no man on an unirrigated farm has 
produced fruit equal in color, size and flavor. 
d. It is all a matter of the application of 
intelligent labor to land. Marshall has brought 
science to bear, also persistency, patience, 
and a love that has never faltered. 
Mr. Marshall took me in his Winton Six and 
we went in and out among the apple-trees. 
He seemed to know each particular tree and 
to be on chummy terms with them all. His 
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enthusiasm and affection for the trees hushed 
us into silence, 
And, best of all, this is no academic demon- 
stration. It is a commercial proposition. 
Marshall isn’t an agriculturist. He is a 
farmer. It was apples paid for the Winton Six. 
«| Mr. Marshall has a cold-storage plant 
operated by electricity, and a packing-ware- 
house where the apples are sorted, inspected, 
boxed and shipped. 
The Number One apples, seventy-two in a 
box, now command three dollars and fifty 
cents a box in Boston; Number Two, one 
hundred in a box, two dollars and fifty cents; 
Number Three, which are simply apples that 
are slightly imperfect in shape and not 
uniform in size, two dollars a box. A box 
represents a bushel of apples. 
Some trees are producing twenty bushels to 
a single tree. Please figure out the possibilities 
for yourself. The trees run on an average one 
hundred to the acre. 
The apple-crop this year is supposed to be 
about one-half the normal yield. Farmers all 
around through Massachusetts are complain- 
ing of small yields of fruit. 
Fortune, however, has favored Marshall. He 
knows how to provide against every accident. 
@ Marshall allows the grass to grow in his 
orchards. The grass is cut, however, four or five 
times a year, but is not raked up. It remains 
on the ground. Marshall sacrifices, say, one 
hundred fifty tons of hay a year, and certainly 
this takes courage in New England, where hay 
is worth twenty dollars a ton in the field. 
Every tree is spaded around by hand in a 
ring six feet, say, in diameter. Beyond this 
there is no cultivating. The grass holds the 
moisture, and the trees seem grateful for the 
company of the grass. 
Plowing orchards is all right except in a 
country where there is deep freezing. Here the 
sod is required to protect the roots of the trees. 
Mr. Marshall's orchards are worth a thousand 
dollars an acre. In fact, he would not sell his 
growing trees for this figure, for they are 
producing eight per cent and more on this 
valuation, after deducting cost of labor se 
The World's Fruit Supply 
TF one man can raise superb apples in New 
* England why can't others? And the answer 
is that they can, provided they will bring 
science, love and labor to bear. 
Land in the vicinity of Fitchburg can be 
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bought at forty, fifty, sixty and seventy-five 
dollars an acre. This is exactly the kind of land 
that Marshall is leveling and putting under 
the plow at the rate of twenty acres a year, 
and which he has made worth a thousand 
dollars an acre. 

The world has always been short on its fruit- 
supply. We would all be better off if we ate 
more apples. Apples are a form of fruit that 
agrees with every one. Any doctor will tell 
you that there are a hundred diseases that 
would absolutely disappear if we would adopt 
a fruit diet for, say, one meal a day. 

There is no reaction to a baked apple save 
that which is beneficent, beautiful, healthful 
and right. 

Burbank and Marshall were boys together. 
Burbank’s success has inspired Marshall and 
given him courage; but Marshall’s focusing 
on one thing, specializing on apples, has 
proved a financial success perhaps beyond the 
ambitions of the Wizard of Santa Rosa. 

It is good to know, however, that no one 
glories in Marshall’s success more than does 
Luther Burbank, who several times a year 
receives a box of apples, express prepaid, 
from his old schoolmate, A. A. Marshall of 
Fitchburg sæ ce 


- 
The art of winning in business lies in working 
hard, and not taking the game too seriously 
se 


Economic Echoes 


HE Honorable Mark Antony 
made a little speech at the 
funeral of the late Julius 
Cæsar, wherein he paid great 
compliment to his subject sæ 
Among other pleasant things 
reported by the press, Mr. 
Antony said, '" He brought 
many captives home to Rome, 
whose ransoms did the general 
coffers fill." 

= Colonel Cesar knew but one 
LE 203 way to make money, and that 
was to hold somebody up. He knew how to 
use the taxing power of the State, and if the 
parties taxed did not dig down into their blue 
jeans, he knew how to go after them and 
collect the amount due. 

He fined one concern in Gaul twenty-nine 

million sesterces, and collected it in body 
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attachment, vulgarly called kidnaping. And 
from that time on, he was known as the great 
seizer 5e oe 
Julius Cæsar was a lawyer, and when he got 
money he wasn't especially interested as to 
whether it was tainted or not, 
The businessman of today is a creator, a 
builder and an economist. He who thinks 
otherwise is a Marxian Socialist and a small- 
bore, petty diplodoccus who has no use for a 
pocket-handkerchief. 
The only way to make money is to render a 
service for humanity—to supply something 
that people want, and to carry things from 
where they are plentiful to where they are 
needed se 5» 
He who confers the greatest service at the 
least expense is the man whom we will crown 
with honor and clothe with riches. 
Any other policy is running on its rim on the 
high clutch, headed for the cliff. 
Success turns upon ability to produce the 
goods. A business built by bunkum beckons 
bankruptcy »e se 
We live in the age of business. Economics is 
fast becoming a science. 
There is only one sin, and that is waste; and 
disuse and misuse are both forms of waste se 
The best brains in the world are now at work, 
endeavoring to eliminate lost motion and take 
up the economic slack. 
The men who are making the biggest fortunes 
are the men who are utilizing by-products sæ 
That is to say, the thing that was once thrown 
away and discarded is now being coined into 
cash se se 
At one time Chicago utilized every part of the 
hog but the squeal. There is now some talk 
of forning a company with the object of 
recording, rearranging and classifying the 
shoat's last notes as gramophone classics se 
The businessman is also making his troubles 
tot up on the Dr. side of his ledger. He cashes 
in on his experiences. He may fan out occasion- 
ally, but look out for that homer ! 
The Important Things 

ALF the population in America are 

engaged in farming. Farming is a primal 
need, because we get our food from the soil se 
Next to food, love is the chief requisite, and 
no man is loving, lovely or lovable who is on 
half-rations. 
Richard Cobden put this concisely when he 
said, '* The ratio of marriages keeps pace with 
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the price of corn." Only well-fed people are 
capable of love, and a corn-fed product is 
always prosperous. 

Next to farming in importance comes trans- 
portation, because a thing has to be in a 
certain place at a certain time in order to 
possess value. The railroads bridge time and 
annihilate space. 

In a few hours West and East exchange 
greetings. Evening sees the farmer pack his 
hampers with his produce, and next day they 
are gracing the table and delighting the 
palate of people five hundred miles away se 
The great network of railroads and trolleys 
link up the farmer with the teeming populous 
centers of industrialism, where his products 
find ready acceptance. 

The third most important thing in the world 
is manufacturing, which is taking the raw 
products and combining them into forms of 
use and beauty. | Commercialism is no longer 
used as an epithet; it is the synonym of 
energy, ability and beneficence. 

There is beauty in the smokestack; and the 
hum of the spindle and the rattle of the loom 
token the happiness and prosperity of the 
people se se 

The assets of a country are its men and women 
—men and women made happy by being 
given the opportunity to work. And the 
manufacturer provides that opportunity for 
any one with energy and ability. 

The solvent of economic evils lies not in the 
meddlesome tinkerings of legislators, nor in 
the sporadic spume of psuedo-socialists, but 
in the intelligent co-operation of all in the 
great constructive policies of the businessman 
and manufacturer. 

Distribution is another important thing. Our 
great cities are centers where vast warehouses 
are located, and these warehouses gather 
together the products of the farm, the factory, 
the mine and the sea, and distribute them to 
the millions who need them. 

The fifth most important thing in the world is 
banking. The banker is one who takes the 
savings of the people and loans out again a 
certain per cent of these savings to the people, 
who can use money to make more money se 
Statistics show that with a fair capital to 
start on, the banker can safely loan out 
eighty-five per cent of his deposits, and at all 
times stand ready to meet the checks of his 
customers se 5 
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Banking is a necessity in economics. A bank 
keeps money active instead of allowing it to 
be stored away in ginger-jars or in the unsafe 
and unsanitary clock, where the mice and 
cockroaches do congregate, and thieves break 
through and steal you to a standstill. 

The sixth most important thing in the world 
is advertising. And advertising is telling who 
you are, what you are, and what you have to 
offer the world in the way of service or com- 
modity se se 

The man who has some goods to sell, does n't 
holler down a well. 

When you want milk don't sit down in a 
pasture and wait for the cow to back up se 
The only man who should not advertise is the 
man who has nothing to offer in way of 
commodity or service, and such a person is a 
dead one—whether he knows it or not. 

For him, Charon's mudscow is grating on the 
sands, and the boom of the surf can be heard 
just beyond the Hoffman House bar. 


De» 
A man in a bomb-proof business does n't 
much care what you say about him—the 
clergy are very sensitive. 

se 


Why I Ride Horseback 


A horse! A horse! My kingdom for a horse !—Richard II 


RIDE horseback because I 
prize my sleep, my digestion 
and my think-trap. 

That is to say, I ride in order 
that I may work. 

I wish to be a good trans- 
former of divine energy. I 
want to add to the wealth 
and happiness of the world, 
and to make two grins grow 
where there was only a grouch 
before sæ se 

az t^g To take care of myself, and 
then produce a surplus for the benefit of the 
world, is my ambition. 

'* We are strong," says Emerson, 
we ally ourselves with Nature." 

I find that when I go in partnership with a 
good horse, I keep my nerves from getting 
outside of my clothes. I am better able to act 
sanely, serenely and happily, dispose of dif- 
ficulties and surmount obstacles. 

A horse helps you to “ forget it." 

A horse has no troubles of his own. 


“only as 
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He does not pour into your ear a sad tale of 
WOE se de 
I have ridden horseback almost daily for the 
last forty years. And I enjoy horseback riding 
today more than ever before. 
I have never been sick a day in my life; and I 
have never lost a meal except through ina- 
bility of access. 
I have made fortunes for myself—and for 
other people. Also, I have lost fortunes; but, 
thank Heaven, I have always had all the 
mazuma I needed, even if not all I wanted se 
The man who keeps his strength and good- 
cheer in this country will never be out of a 
job. And of work I have always had a plenty. 
@ God has certainly been good to me. I think 
I have had as much fun and as many laughs 
as any man in the wide world. 
I know what pleasure is, for I have done 
good work, said Robert Louis Stevenson, the 
well-beloved. @ One of the principal reasons 
why I have been able to do good work is 
because I have always kept on close chummy 
terms with at least one good horse. 
The Modern Centaur 

LFRED RUSSEL WALLACE says that 

civilization had its rise in the domestica- 
tion of animals ; that where men domesticated 
the horse, the ox, the camel, the elephant, 
civilization thrived and man evolved; but 
that in countries where man had nothing in 
the way of domestic animals, except a tame 
wolf—that is, the dog—there was no evolution. 
@ The centaur, that fabled combination of a 
man and a horse, had its rise in the dim ages 
when man first tamed a wild horse. Some boob 
saw a man on horseback, and he was so 
amazed that he told the whole boob family 
that he had seen a man with the body of a 
horse. And being boobs, they believed it. 
A man on horseback was pretty nearly 
invincible until the invention of gunpowder ; 
and the first use of gunpowder was to scare 
horses. The idea of the explosion having a 
rock or an iron ball was a later idea. 
My opinion now is that if we are going to 
preserve our vigor, our courage, our enjoyment, 
we will have to be on good terms with Mother 
Earth and close up to Equus Caballus. 

Aristotle and Leonardo, Horse-Lovers 

HE two greatest men the world has ever 

seen were both horsemen. Aristotle was 
the world’s first schoolmaster and the world’s 
first scientist. He taught school out of doors, 
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and all of his pupils were taught to ride horse- 
back se se 

Aristotle was the tutor of Alexander the Great. 
He taught Alexander to ride the wild horse 
Bucephalus, and Aristotle sat on the top rail 
of the corral and watched his pupil turn the 
trick se se 

Aristotle wrote a book of a thousand pages on 
the horse. He said all there was to say on the 
subject, and no man can ever write at length 
about the horse without quoting Aristotle se 
Aristotle dissected the dead body of a horse. 
He then fastened the skeleton together, 
preserving all of its articulations. 

The native villagers stood around and watched 
him; and when the skeleton was all fastened 
together with the aid of thongs, the villagers 
chuckled and gurgled in glee and said, “ We 
knew they could never do it ! '' 

The merry villagers thought that Aristotle 
and Alexander were endeavoring to make a 
horse, and they were overjoyed to see that 
Aristotle was not able to clothe the bones with 
flesh, put the skin on the horse, saddle him, 
and ride him down the street and shoot up 
the town. That was one on Aristotle. 

The next man to write a book on the horse 
was Leonardo da Vinci. Leonardo was the 
most accomplished, graceful, gracious, efficient 
and versatile personality that the world has 
ever seen. 

Among other things he did was to paint a 
picture of his ladylove, the Mona Lisa, which 
picture was stolen from the Louvre and (we 
were told) was brought to America. But 
that was a libel. Leonardo got the trifling sum 
of eighty thousand dollars for the picture. It 
is now worth a million. 

Leonardo was a horseman. And one of the big 
things that Leonardo did was to write a book 
on the horse. Aristotle wrote the first book, 
Leonardo the next, and nearly two thousand 
years separate these men. No one has ever 
tackled the job of writing on the horse exhaust- 
ively since the days of Leonardo. 

Leonardo attributed much of his bubbling, 
perennial joy in life to his close association 
with the horse. He was a horseback rider from 
childhood until his eighty-fourth year, when 
death, through accident, claimed him, and 
he went out with a smile and a wave of the 
hand, first intimating with broken breath 
that if there were no horses in Paradise he did 
not care to go there. 
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So died Leonardo, the gifted, the gracious, the 
kindly, the loving, the strong. 
Garnet the Superb 

HAVE ridden horses since I wore trousers 

buttoned to a calico waist, and no other 
garment but these two. Then I used to swim 
horses when I wore no more than they did se 
In my childhood I could go out to the barn 
in the night, and find, saddle and bridle any 
particular horse that my father wanted. 
My father was a country doctor, and used to 
ride much. nights. Sometimes I rode with him, 
first behind him, then in front of him, and then 
I got a horse of my own. 
The other day a man came along here from 
New York City and asked Ali Baba this 
question, “Is Mr. Hubbard giving many 
lectures this year? " And the old man replied : 
* Good Lord! How can he go off giving 
lectures? Don't you know that his mare has 
a colt? " And it is so. 
Garnet, my best saddle-animal, has the great- 
est little baby horse that ever came jogging 
down the cosmic pike. 
He is adark bay, with a star, a snip, and 
three white feet »» He has big, wide-open, 
Iustrous eyes, the eyes of genius, and he cornes 
by the genius rightfully, for his mother is a 
genius of the horse tribe. 
I have owned many horses, but never did I 
find such a combination of strength, intelli- 
gence, docility, speed, endurance and good- 
cheer as this mare, Garnet, possesses. She has 
never been touched with whip or spur. 
I owned her mother ; and I broke, bitted and 
rode the foal. I once asked a man in Texas 
how he broke his horses. He replied, ‘‘ Stranger, 
we don't break no horses; we just git on an' 
ride." So it was with Garnet. She was broken 
from the start. 
No one has ever ridden Garnet but myself, 
excepting Miriam. Miriam is always butting 
in, using everything that is mine just as if it 
were her own. When Miriam was about ten 
years old, she went down to the barn one day 
and climbed on Garnet, and to my great 
astonishment rode away up the street on a 
dead gallop, with just a halter to guide with. 
@ Garnet and Miriam were on very good 
terms from the first. 
Garnet is the genuine saddle-horse told of by 
Leonardo, for she knows how to mix psy- 
chologically with the rider. She anticipates 
where you want to go and the speed at which 
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you want to travel se You guide her by the 
motion of your body, and by merely “holding 
the thought." 
Someone asked Henry Thoreau what he did 
when he wanted to turn his canoe, and Henry 
replied, “ I just carry the idea in my mind 
that I wish to turn, and the canoe goes just 
where I want it to." The fellow tried the 
trick, and got upset in some very damp water 
—this because he did not have the canoe 
instinct se se 
Any man with horse instinct soon comes to a 
perfect understanding with one of these high- 
bred horses. 
Garnet is eighteen years old, and I have 
ridden her almost daily for fifteen years. 
Night or day, Winter or Summer, storm, 
sleet, wind, hail, snow, or glorious sunshine, 
it makes no difference. 
Garnet enjoys stormy weather, and so do I. 
@ It is a great thing to feel that you are 
bigger than the elements. And a horse of the 
right kind helps you to hypnotize yourself 
into the belief that you are a part of all you 
see, and hear and feel. 
No man can have melancholia who loves a 
horse and is understood by one. 
You shake off your troubles and send your 
cares flying into the wanton winds when you 
ride horseback. 
Garnet has never slipped or stumbled with 
me so as to go down. She has never been on 
her knees, unless politely requested to. She 
has never been sick, lame or laid up, and 
Miriam rode her up to within a week before 
her baby, little Fra Asbestos, was born. 
A Noble Pedigree 

ARNET was sired by Hamlin’s Almont, 

and Almont was the sire of fifty-one in the 
2.30 list. He sired three horses that formed a 
triple team that trotted in 2.12, which is the 
world’s present triple-team record. 
Almont was a horse of wonderful personality. 
@ The dam of Garnet was Sionora, sired by 
George Wilkes, one of the greatest sires of 
trotting blood that the world has ever seen oe 
The sire of Fra Asbestos is The Miter-Bearer, 
2.19 1-2; and The Miter-Bearer is a foal of 
Nettie King, sired by Mambrino King, the 
handsomest horse in the world. 
The Miter-Bearer is full brother to The Abbot, 
2.04 1-2, who held the world’s trotting record ; 
also to The Abbe, 2.04, the horse that now 
holds the world’s record as a double-gaited 
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horse, having trotted or paced over fifty heats 
between 2.00 and 2.05. 
The Miter-Bearer was sired by Chimes, by 
Electioneer—dam, Beautiful Bells, the great- 
est mother of trotters the world has ever seen. 
She had twelve colts, all in the list, and the 
prices at which they were sold footed up close 
to a quarter of a million dollars. 
It will thus be seen that Fra Asbestos is born 
to the purple. No horse in this neck of the 
woods traces to as many of the fast ones. For 
all of which we must thank Pa Hamlin, now 
running barefoot in the Paddock of the 
Blessed; and my neighbors, Ed Geers, Ben 
White, Billy McDonald, and Billy Andrews, 
fine fellows all, horse-lovers and friends of 
humanity, without grump, grouch or graft 
proclivities, giving much, asking for little 5e 
Here, boy, keep away from that horse's head. 
What do you know about advertising ! 

be 
fo be stupid when inclined and dull when 
you wish jsa boon that goes only with high 
friendship oe 35e 


A Roycroft Christening 


HE Pastor of His Flock has 
often officiated at funerals se 
And in one instance he was 
invited to perform a marriage 
ceremony, but this he was 
obliged to decline for con- 
scientious reasons. 

However, several weddings 

have occurred in The Roy- 

croft Chapel—with the kindly 

assistance of the local Baptist 
= - clergyman se. se 

AXES But the first christening that 

has occurred at Roycroft took place recently. 

On this occasion Mr. and Mrs. George H. 

Maines of Poughkeepsie, New York, came to 

Roycroft on pious pilgrimage bent, bringing 

with them their lovely little boy, aged four 

months, by name, Elbert Hubbard Maines s 

Elbert Hubbard Maines is as fine a sample of 

scientific eugenics as the world has ever seen: 

dimpled, laughing, kicking, hungry, beautiful, 
healthy, strong—cooing his way into the 
hearts of all who see him! 

Someone has said that if all rituals were 

abolished, a new one would be inaugurated 

very soon, just as good. 
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Prayers, forms and rituals have their use. 
They have a reactionary effect on the indi- 
vidual, which under right conditions is beau- 
tiful, esthetic, and has a marked survival 
value se se 
And so on this occasion the naming ceremony 
was performed, with Frederick D. Underwood, 
Frederick N. Finney and Alice Hubbard as 
Sponsors 5e se 

The Speech 
FRA Elbertus officiated and made the fol- 
a lowing remarks: ‘‘ We have gathered here, 
a little company of friends with like tastes, 
ambitions and beliefs, to dedicate this beau- 
tiful baby to the Good, the Beautiful, the 
True, and the Useful. 
** Born under happy conditions, sponsored by 
the able, we hope, aye, more, we expect, that 
this child will grow up into manhood and 
become a pride to his parents, and an able, 
efficient worker who will carry his share of 
the world's burdens and make the earth a 
better place because he is here. 
“This is a solemn, yet glad occasion. This 
dedication or christening ceremony is always 
impressive. This child is a manifestation of 
the Great Intelligence of which we are a part. 
And being normal, he is essentially divine se 
“ No one standing here this beautiful morning 
will forget this day and the event. 
“We are workers all. Frederick D. Under- 
wood and Frederick N. Finney, who stand 
here as sponsors, or “ godfathers,” to this 
beautiful child are world-makers, both. 
“ They have left their impress on the times. 
Born in decent poverty, knowing difficulties, 
trials, hardships, grief, loss, out of it all they 
have woven a fabric of success, not only for 
themselves but for millions of other people se 
“ They have made the desert to blossom like 
the rose; they have made the waste places 
green, and in great degree they have made 
sorrow and sighing to flee away. 
“ And here in this presence they promise 
their friendship and their good offices, under 
every and all conditions, to point this child 
in the way of industry, economy, and effi- 
ciency se oe 
“I now baptize this child in pure spring- 
water, in token of his close kinship to Mother 
Nature; and I predict for him a life of work, 
play, study, laughter, health, long life, and 
power to confer great good on the world se 
“ So let it be!" 
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The Corn Belt 


HEN we hear people talking 
of the Corn Belt we have in 
mind the Mississippi Valley— 
with, say, Iowa, Illinois, Kan- 
sas and Missouri especially in 
mind se se 
Twenty-five years ago, in Illi- 

X1 nois, we considered sixty bush- 

P els to the acre a big yield. 

Fifty was the average, and 

forty was n't so bad. 

Occasionally now we find a 

a farmer who raises one hundred 

bushels to the acre. At least he makes certain 

acres produce this amount. When he does, 
the country knows about it. 

The boys’ corn-clubs, with prizes offered by 

the State or railroads, have done an immense 

amount to put corn-raising on a scientific 
basis sæ de 

Especially has the selection of seed borne big 

fruit se se 

In this work Funk Brothers of McLean 

County, Illinois, have played a big part se 

Perry G. Holden of Ames, Iowa, has added 

untold millions to the wealth of the West 

through scientific instruction in the selection 
of seed-corn. 

Let no captious critic cavil at the splendid 

work that has been done by men like Banker 

Harris of Champaign, Illinois, and others 

working with him. 

Clarence W. Barron, Farmer 

UT here is the humiliating part. I was 

down in Boston—storied Boston, which 
is in Massachusetts—bleak Boston, where the 
winds of the sea blow in, and was telling some 
of my friends about the wonderful corn-crops 
of Illinois and Iowa, when I was interrupted 
by Clarence W. Barron, editor and publisher 
of the Boston News-Bureau. 

One would not expect a Boston newspaper- 

man to know anything about corn, except in 

an academic way, but I discovered that Barron, 

a Boston blue-blood, with a home on Beacon 

Street, and a country place down Cohasset 

way, was a corn gazabo. 

** Come with me tomorrow to Cohasset,” said 

Barron, “and I will show you taller corn, 

bigger corn, more to the acre, than you ever 

saw in Illinois." 

And so with Farmer Barron I rolled in a 
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“ Packard ” out through Roxbury, past Brook 
Farm, through Quincy, where two Presidents 
of the United States sleep in one grave, through 
storied Hingham, on to Cohasset. This is all 
sacred soil, where you tread knee deep in 
history se sæ 

Cohasset Bay is lined with snug little houses 
that overlook the sea—once the homes of 
daring sea-captains. When sea-captains built 
a house they built it as near like a ship as they 
could possibly get it. They were the first men 
to paint houses in America, for sailors all have 
the painting habit, and when the men of the 
sea have nothing else to do they paint the 
anchor se se 

On one of these sites, where a sea-captain 
lived, is a house once owned by Lawrence 
Barrett, where he and Edwin Booth made big 
plans, most of which were cut sbort by death. 
This unique home is owned by Brother Barron. 
@ These rugged hillsides were first farmed by 
our Pilgrim fathers, say as early as Sixteen 
Hundred Twenty. It is only a little ways 
down from Cohasset to Plymouth Rock, 
where the overladen Mayflower landed her 
passengers, and there, within sound of the 
booming surf, Clarence W. Barron has a farm 
where he produces certified milk that he sells 
at eighteen cents a quart. 

However, there is n’t much of this milk to sell. 
Most of it is supplied to the Bonnie Bairns 
Hospital, just a quarter of a mile up on the 
hillside »e Here sick and dying babies are 
brought from the poor districts of Boston se 
And say, Terese, ninety-five per cent of the 
dying babies do not die. They get well and 
strong and fat and smiling and rosy, thanks 
to the skilful care of that great physician, 
Doctor Fernald, and to Clarence W. Barron, 
the generous farmer whose cows supply the 
milk the babies need. 

Clarence showed me cows that are producing 
fifteen thousand pounds of milk a year, and 
making butter at the rate of seven hundred 
pounds per cow, sleek, mild-eyed, wide- 
nostriled, beautiful cows that never hear an 
unkind word, much less are they caressed 
with a milking-stool. 

Clarence W. Barron has been planting corn 
for several years to fill his silos. 

With the help of a young Scotchman by the 
name of W. S. Kerr, he is working out a 
scientific plan of corn-culture. 

I saw acres of corn where the stalks were 
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sixteen feet high. Standing on tiptoe, reaching 
up, I could not touch some of the ears of corn. 
@ There were stalks that had four and five 
ears on. One hundred twenty bushels were 
being produced to the acre. If cut for ensilage 
some of this land produced thirty tons to 
the acre. 

Never in Illinois or Iowa have I seen such 
crops. Barron had fields of clover in which two 
crops have been cut, the first producing 
twelve tons to the acre and the second crop 
six. This land is stony. To look at it Western 
man would say it was practically valueless. 
You are only convinced of its magnificent 
fertility when you see for yourself the results 
that are being secured by the application of 
intelligent labor and love to land. 

The secret of it all is rotation of crops, with 
proper fertilization and the right kind of 
tillage »e 5e 

Up at Fitchburg is that man A. A. Marshall 
raising apples, with orchards that he refused 
to sell at one thousand dollars an acre, simply 
because they are yielding big returns on this 
value. Ten years ago this orchard land could 
be bought for forty dollars an acre. 

If science, love and labor can join hands and 
produce these results, what kind of a country 
would this be if a majority of farmers were 
men after the style and stamp of A. A. 
Marshall, Luther Burbank and Clarence Bar- 
ron? i$» de 

Eventually we must and will produce a race 
of men where the Barron, Marshall and Bur- 
bank type will be the regular thing and not 
exceptional se 5e 


HETHER there is any such thing in 

Nature as justice for the individual is a 
question, but cosmic justice is beyond cavil. 
The stupidity of a parent is often a very 
precious factor in the evolution of his chil- 
dren. He teaches them by antithesis. So if a 
man can not be useful and strong, all is not 
lost—he can still serve humanity as a horrible 
example, like the hobo who volunteered to 
pay the farmer for his dinner by acting as 
a scarecrow se Children of drunkards make 
temperance fanatics, and those who have a 
shiftless father stand a better chance of 
developing into financiers than if they had 
a parent who would set them up in business, 
stand between them and danger, and meet 
the deficit. 
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Men and Horses 


N attache of the American 
Embassy in Berlin sends me a 
circular that is being dis- 
tributed through the German 
Army 5» se 
A free translation of this 
circular is as follows: 

“MEN AND HORSES: In 
the Army of the Fatherland 
horses have always played an 

m WI6 | important part. We owe a 

= " great debt to our horses for 
ccs service, in times both of war 
and of peace. @ And it is hoped that all good 
soldiers will see to it that the rights of our 

Dumb Brothers are respected. 

“ Our horses are entitled to food, water, 

bedding and shelter, just exactly as a trooper 

is Je te 

“* But beyond this it must be remembered 

that a horse should not be insulted or dis- 

tressed, either by cruel treatment or by 
vehement language. 

“ To curse a horse is just as bad as to curse 

a man se o 

“ Perhaps it is worse, since a man may strike 

back, but the horse is practically within our 

power boe 2e 

“The courage of the horse comes from the 

courage of the rider. Alone he is timid and 

nervous. See to it that he is not needlessly 
alarmed se ze 

* Although a horse can not express himself, 

he has a high intelligence. 

* Words of encouragement and affection are 

grateful to him; rough usage and hateful 

language distress and frighten him. 

“ It is therefore ordered that all swearing at 

horses be considered an offense. 

“ Vile language toward a horse shall be looked 

upon henceforth by officers exactly as if the 

unfit language were applied to a human being. 

Reproof and punishment must follow 

accordingly. “ OFFICIAL." 

Done at Potsdam, this 

Tenth day of August, 1913. 

The Divinity of Life 
Y friend across the sea who sends me this 
circular writes me that it is generally 
believed that the document was written by 
the Emperor's own hand. 
King William is a horseman, a farmer, and a 
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stock-raiser. Occasionally, he visits Farmers’ 
Clubs and joins in the discussions, on terms 
of absolute equality with his neighbors. 
In any event the circular has his endorsement 
and approval. In itself it is a trivial thing, 
simply a printed dodger on cheap paper that 
is being widely scattered among the cavalry, 
artillery and drivers of wagons. 
But beyond all this it mirrors a worldwide 
sentiment, and that is that the source of life 
is one. 
All life is divine. 
The Supreme Energy, of which we are a part, 
takes many forms. Man is the highest manifes- 
tation of this Energy. 
This circular speaks of our “Dumb Brothers." 
This surely is a new view of life, and coming 
from the high source that it does, is worthy of 
more than a passing glance. Let it not be for- 
gotten that the circular is not issued by a poet 
or a preacher, and it is not being distributed 
among women, children and sentimentalists se 
It is going to men who are supposed to be 
rough, rude, crude, violent and destructive. 
For is not the primal purpose of an army to 
kill and destroy ? 
Here we find soldiers being cautioned not to 
“ distress or frighten ” dumb brutes. The pur- 
pose of the circular is all in the line of pro- 
tection, conservation and love. 
The Boy Scouts are being instructed along 
similar lines; but who would think of this 
coming from the world's chief War-Lord? se 
And these things being true, is the day so 
far distant when conscription will be for pur- 
poses of conservation, industry, and the pro- 
tection and promotion of the useful arts? 
@ This circular issued to troopers mirrors the 
Zeitgeist. It is a symbol of the Spirit of the 
Times. The world is moving, and it is moving 
in the right direction, when a mighty ruler of 
men uses his influence in behalf of our * Dumb 
Brothers." 
P» 
HE great books are those the authors had 
to write to get rid of; the only immortal 

songs are those sung because the singer could 
not help it. The best loved wife is the woman 
who was married because her lover had to 
marry her so as to get rid of her; the children 
that are born because they had to be are the 
ones that help the race; and the love that 
can not help itself is the only love that uplifts 
and inspires. 
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Evenhanded Justice 
By Alice Hubbard 


EMESIS is the personification 
of Justice. She is all-wise, all- 
knowing. She is not repre- 
sented as having great affec- 
tion for any particular part of 
the human race. Nemesis works 
for the welfare of all alike że 
Her one passion is to be a 
potent factor in the law of 
equilibrium. Her life-work— 

| and she is eternal—is to make 

mm a balance for everybody and 

Ce, everything. 

In law, Justice is reverenced and revered by 

intelligent people. 

She is the power which makes stability, 

permanence, nght. 

When personified, she is pictured as a woman 

holding scales at balance. 

Complete justice is the loftiest aspiration of 

human beings. It is desired, at least dimly, by 

all. Every one is striving to secure it for him- 
self. Sometimes men are generous enough to 
work to get it for others, 

** You don't play fair ! " “‘ You are cheating ! " 

“ You are unjust!” arouse the indignation of 

children as well as adults. 

The foundation of business is justice. I give 

you this. In exchange, you give me that. There 

must be a balance in the service or it is unfair 
business sæ se 

Unfair business does not continue. Nemesis 

looks after that. 

“ Keep your scales at balance,” is the advice 

of wise businessmen and the principle on 

which they work. They value justice as they 
value success. 

Theologians have tried to explain Scripture 

to unbelievers who accuse the Christian 

doctrine of being unfair and unjust. Jehovah 
was said to prefer one race to another, one sex 
to another. 

The last argument of ‘‘ proof" to be brought 

is the fiat: ‘‘ It is the will of God. We dare not 

question the Divine Will. Man’s duty is to 
believe, submit, accept." 

Nemesis has recently tried to introduce jus- 

tice into theology, and she is making a struggle 

to dominate politics and business. 

She is bound to win in the end. 

She is now in the struggle. 
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Liberty or Moral Turpitude 

RS. EMMELINE PANKHURST came 

to America in October, Nineteen Hun- 
dred Thirteen. She came expecting to be under- 
stood by the descendants of the people who 
made a Boston Tea-Party, who defied the 
right of their mother-country to demand 
taxation without representation. She expected 
that Americans still held the principles on 
which this country was founded. 
It would have been consistent had she expected 
a welcome from those who had received with 
enthusiasm Garibaldi, Thomas Paine, Kos- 
suth, O’Reilly, Steinway, Carl Schurz, Kos- 
ciuszko, Pulaski, and had counted them heroes 
@ She realized that the particular issue for 
which John Brown gave his life lay moldering 
in the grave, but she was sure that the soul of 
freedom for which he stood was still marching 
On Se 2e 
Therefore, Mrs. Pankhurst was quite sur- 
prised when she was detained at Ellis Island, 
and was obliged to appear before a Special 
Board of Inquiry, waiting to pass on her right 
to enter the United States. 
Reta Childe Dorr, who had been sent across 
the sea by the editor of Good Housekeeping to 
meet and accompany Mrs. Pankhurst on her 
trip to this country, was also surprised. 
With deep emotion, the American woman 
noticed, as they steamed down New York 
Bay, Bartholdi's great bronze woman “ for- 
ever holding the flaming light of liberty." se 
When they landed at Ellis Island, Mrs. 
Pankhurst was required to go alone before the 
Board of Inquiry, without being accorded the 
right to be accompanied by legal counsel. She 
was a foreigner, a woman. Her judges were 
American men. 
They questioned this gentlewoman as though 
she were a common criminal. 
* On what grounds am I excluded? " asked 
Mrs. Pankhurst. 
** On the grounds of moral turpitude," was the 
reply se se 
Moral turpitude ! 
“ Moral” refers to conduct, specifically 
applied to character. “ Turpitude ” is defined 
in our dictionaries as “ inherent baseness or 
vileness, shameful wickedness, depravity." se 
Quite a burden of sins for a delicate gentle- 
woman to carry ! 
Her intimate friends and her English accusers 
should have known something of such wicked- 
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ness before she came here, for England has 
been alert to find turpitudes, bombs and any 
weapons of offense in her possession. 

Of course, it would have been useless for Mrs. 
Pankhurst to ask her accusers to prove their 
accusation, and she did not. 

She has been found guilty in England of 
demanding political rights, justice, for her- 
self and all English women. She has used 
every means known to her to secure these 
political rights. She used “ladylike " means 
at first. They were of no avail. 

There is an old story of a farmer who had a 
tree of good apples. The neighbor boys took 
possession of the tree, The farmer tried to get 
the boys out of the tree by asking them 
kindly to come down. They laughed. Then he 
demanded. They laughed him to scom. He 
threw bunches of grass at them. They pelted 
him with his own apples. Then he threw 
clods. They shook his apples from the tree sæ 
Then he said, ‘‘ We will now try what virtue 
there is in stones! " And the boys came down. 
@ This treatment is typical of the history of 
militancy in England. 

The women asked, urged the English Parlia- 
ment, the Premier, the King, to give them the 
opportunity to exercise their political rights. 
@ They pleaded. 

They demanded. 

When their demands were met with violence 
they responded with what violence they had. 
Mrs. Pankhurst and all militant suffragists 
have no question but what they are waging 
war, But it is a war without pageantry, with- 
out martial music, without popular approval. 
They have had to forego dignified methods 
in their fight, because they have little means. 
They are without money or opportunity to 
organize as did the American Colonists, or the 
Colonists in South Africa. 

Guerrilla Warfare 

F~“ HEIRS has necessarily been aggressive 
* warfare, and it has had to be as individual 
as was John Brown's radical, lawless demon- 
stration se se 

And yet John Brown was assisted by such 
prominent American citizens as Wendell Phil- 
lips, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Henry Ward 
Beecher, Henry Thoreau, William Lloyd Gar- 
rison, and President Finney of Oberlin College. 
“ Underground stations " are now considered 
shrines by lovers of liberty. 

It is generally conceded that John Brown 
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precipitated the Civil War, Many Northern 
soldiers marched from their homes to the 
battlefield singing : 

** John Brown's body lies a-moldering 

in the grave, 

But his soul goes marching on!” 
Men important in England's affairs of state 
said John Brown was our greatest hero. 
John Brown was surely a radical. He burned 
buildings. He met violence with violence. He 
used what were called “ Beecher Bibles " to 
take the lives of those who were opposed to 
absolute freedom for the negro man. 
And John Brown killed many white men. 
Long before the Emancipation Proclamation, 
men and women in the North collected money 
for John Brown to carry on destructive war- 
fare »e te 
Sir Edwin Carson, of Ulster, Ireland, has just 
recently been drilling his forces and making 
preparation for war such as men recognize as 
warfare se se 
The English suffragists’ militant methods are 
mild compared with those which men have 
used and use now. 
When Mrs. Pankhurst was detained at Ellis 
Island she asked an official about our reception 
of the great political exiles who had taken 
refuge here in this “ land of the free and home 
of the brave." 
The official said the immigration laws had 
changed since their time. 
Mrs. Pankhurst spoke of the present impa- 
tient reformers, mentioning Sir Edwin Carson 
and Mr. Landsbury. Would they be excluded 
from America if they came here? This was 
anticipating too much. The officers were 
embarrassed se 5e 
Then this effective agitator expressed satis- 
faction at the questionable assurance that she 
was not being ''discriminated against" on 
account of her being a woman and repre- 
senting a woman's cause. 
It is doubtful if the officials deceived them- 
selves into thinking that it was evenhanded 
justice that was being meted out to Mrs. 
Pankhurst, or that keeps women from exer- 
cising their individual rights in politics se 
It is boasted of the English government that 
it is a government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people, even more than is 
our own so-called democracy. 
Edmund Burke enlightened English-speaking 
people with regard to what the government is, 
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its obligations to the people, what the people 
owe the government, that the single purpose of 
government is to benefit the people. Since 
that time English men have had opportunity 
of exercising their political rights, and they 
have a voice in the government quite as much 
as have American men. 
But these rights have been confined to English 
men ss se 
Women as “ helpmeets,” mothers, servants, 
assistants, inexpensive aides, females and 
extravagant luxuries, are known through all 
history, myth and legend. 
However, women as an integral part of 
humanity, as individuals, independent beings, 
are new—not yet in history. 
We may expect and we should be patient with 
the mental attitude of humanity towards so 
revolutionary a measure as a readjustment of 
the position of woman in a world owned by 
men, operated by men for men. It is a radical 
innovation to reclassify all men and women 
as human beings with equal natural rights 2» 
It is difficult and sometimes humiliating for 
parents to recognize that their children grow 
to maturity and have every right to every 
courtesy, responsibility and individuality that 
any citizen has. 
For a woman to hold a position other than 
that of a minor seems to many men, pre- 
sumptuous, indelicate, insolent. She has been 
paternalized since before Abraham's time se 
Fifty years ago, the culmination of unkind 
accusation put upon a woman was to say that 
she believed in woman’s rights or wanted to 
exercise political rights. To be guilty of this 
desire was ostracism from polite society. Such 
a woman was believed capable of violating 
any or all of the Ten Commandments. 
British Glory Minus Women 
OCTOR BERNHARD HOLLANDER, of 
London, brain specialist, says that mil- 
itancy is an expression of unbalanced energy. 
All normal women have only the needs that 
women have whose energies require no greater 
output than taking care of a home and their 
families sæ se 
He says that for women to take up the cry, 
“any taxation without representation," is 
unreasonable. “ For while it may be unfair to 
withhold the vote from a large number of 
women who have inherited property, where 
will these women be when they have a vote, 
and the wife of their gardener, and the wife of 
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their coachman, and the wives of their 
servants have votes, too? " 

However, the Doctor is not worried about the 
men who now have such competition. He is 
accustomed to that condition. 

He recommends consulting qualified women 
on political affairs, sees no harm in women 
forming an assembly of their own, framing 
bills for the welfare of their sex, and “‘ getting 
them taken up by Parliament." He thinks 
such bills would receive earnest consideration 
by Great Britain. 

But Doctor Hollander does not say that 
consultations have already occurred, and 
again and again. What English women are 
militating for is to get their bills taken up by 
Parliament. It is because Great Britain gave 
consideration, and nothing more, that there 
is militancy in England. 

Were the question simply that of '' allowing 
a few well-conducted, well-educated, self- 
respecting gentlewomen quietly to record 
their predilection for liberalism or conserva- 
tism,” Doctor Hollander would not object to 
it Se de 

But he cites the conduct of militant suffragists 
as a sample of the work that women would do 
if all women were allowed to “‘ sweep the 
polls." That is what this brain specialist says. 
The Doctor warms against informing young 
women of the social dangers, saying that it is 
only half-knowledge, and that half-knowledge 
is dangerous. 

The greatest warning of all is, that there are 
* a million or so more women than men in 
England, and votes for women would mean 
that women would have a majority of votes." 
That is to say, the greatest number of adult 
human beings in England will be represented 
in Parliament, when women vote, and if 
England is governed by what a majority of 
her inhabitants wants, there will be more 
women in Parliament than there are men ce 
And therein is the danger. 

If we grant that women are human beings 
and men are human beings, and that human 
beings are people, then if government is of 
the people, for the people, and by the people, 
England has not such a government today. 
The governing power of England is by the 
few, for the many. 

If these statements are correct, Evenhanded 
Justice does not control Great Britain. 

“The glory of the British Empire," says 
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Doctor Hollander, “ depends on the fighting 
capacity of its men. British ships, railways, 
cities, finance, trade, mining, transport, and 
other industries have been made and are con- 
ducted by men. The greatest inventions, the 
most wonderful discoveries, are all due to 
male talent.” 
But the Doctor overlooks the fact that women 
have played an important part in “ British 
glory." de se 
These men of whom the Doctor is justly 
proud, all had mothers. These men have 
received at least ten, some of them twenty, 
some twenty-five years, of the best of a 
woman's life, in order that he might be pos- 
sible. Throughout his life each one of these 
men has been helped and ministered to by a 
woman or women, and in a way that no other 
human being could or would assist. 
Will Doctor Hollander subtract all woman's 
work from the sum total of the work that the 
British Nation has, and show us theremainder ? 
@ Doctor Hollander's own statistics state 
that it has taken more than a million more 
women than men to make Great Britain what 
She is today. 
English women are simply asking for human 
rights—the ministration of Justice. 
A Distinguished Precedent 

N December Eighth, Nineteen Hundred 

Thirteen, sixty women, members of the 
National American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, went to the White House at Washington, 
and had an interview with President Wilson. 
They asked that he use his influence with 
Congress to obtain the ballot for the women of 
this nation, 
They did not ask him for his personal views. 
They appealed to him as being a servant of 
the people, all of the people, citizens of the 
United States, and made their request to the 
President of the United States sæ They had 
theidea that the President today had the same 
relation to the citizens of the nation that 
Abraham Lincoln had while he was President. 
d. He said: “I am not the President of the 
North any more than I am the President of 
the South ; not the President of a section and 
not of a party. As President of the United 
States, no citizen is dearer to me than another. 
The South is my responsibility just as much 
as the North. I am the President of all of the 
people." se se 
Doctor Shaw, President of the National 
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Association, was spokesman when the sixty 
women, representing more than half the 
citizens of the United States, had audience 
with President Wilson. She mentioned the 
fact that this was not women’s first attempt 
to get national action on this national ques- 
tion. Women had always been listened to 
courteously, but Congress had buried their 
case each time. 

She appealed to the President, in the *' spirit 
of justice," to urge Congress by message to 
pass an amendment to the Federal Constitu- 
tion, to be submitted to the States, that would 
give women throughout the land the right to 
vote de be 

The President of the United States listened in 
silence to this representative of millions of 
adult human beings, born in the United States, 
subject to Her every law. 

Then when she had stated clearly her business, 
the President said that he was not a free man, 
but an official of a great government—* inci- 
dentally, or so it falls out, under our system 
of government, the spokesman of a party." s 
This must have been astonishing, perhaps 
alarming, news to Republicans, Progressives, 
Prohibitionists, Socialists, and all women and 
children. It must have given a sensation of 
great uneasiness to all but Democrats, to feel 
that they are without representation in the 
Executive Mansion at Washington. 

'* I set myself this very strict rule when I was 
Governor of New Jersey and have followed it 
as President—that I am not at liberty to urge 
upon Congress in messages, policies which 
have not had the organic consideration of 
those for whom I am spokesman. 

“ In other words, I have not yet presented to 
any legislature my private views on any sub- 
ject, and I never shall, because I conceive it 
to be part of the whole process of government 
that I shall be spokesman for somebody, not 
for myself. It would be an impertinence. When 
I speak for myself, I am an American indi- 
vidual; when I am spokesman of an organic 
body, I am a representative." 

And citizens with good memories point to the 
fact that Mr. Wilson has presented to Con- 
gress in his messages policies that have not 
had the “ organic consideration ” of those for 
whom he is spokesman, namely, the Demo- 
cratic Party. 

Only a few days before, the President sent to 
Congress the recommendation for a national 
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presidential primary. The Baltimore platform 
and the Democratic party declare for State 
rights on such legislation. 
This does not give the appearance—to women, 
at least—of being a ministration of evenhanded 
justice se se 
** [ Am Eternal" 

HESE delegates from the National Ameri- 

can Woman Suffrage Association were 
representatives not only of mothers and home- 
makers, but of wage-earners: women who are 
working in the world for a living for them- 
selves and others; women in various profes- 
sions, farmers, journalists, architects, drafts- 
men, teachers, clergymen, lawyers, stenog- 
raphers, physicians and surgeons; women 
carrying on business of their own, and assist- 
ants to businessmen, nearly three millions of 
women wage-eamers. 
Can women hope that the President was not 
discriminating against them because they are 
women who have not yet the power and 
influence which the ballot gives? Would so 
important a body of men have been put off 
with sophistry ? 
Government for, by and of the Democratic 
Party is too limited for Americans. 
President Wilson missed the opportunity of a 
lifetime when he refused to respond to the 
wishes of representatives of more than half a 
nation; when he gave a pretty compliment 
instead of a serious hearing to a subject vital 
to the welfare of the race. 
He might have played a big part on a world 
stage. @ He did n't. 
These representatives of women went back to 
their work. 
But into every woman's heart, 
whispered, ‘‘ I am Eternal.” 

oe 

RAY spent thirteen years writing his Elegy, 

and so made clear the point that the man 
who does good work does not at the last lay 
him down and rest his head upon the lap of 
earth, a youth to fortune and to fame un- 
known. Gray secured both fame and fortune. 
He was so successful that he declined the 
Laureateship, and had the felicity to die of 
gout. Gray's immortality is based upon the 
fact that his life gave the lie to his logic. 
The man who thinks out what he wants to 
do, and then works and works hard, will win, 
and no others do, or ever have, or can—God 
will not have it so. 
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Our First German Citizen 
By the Honorable Stanley E. Bowdle 


OR a few years of my life I 
worked daily in close associa- 
tion with a German, whose 
humble and obscure personal- 
ity interested me very much. 
He was one of those intensely 
valuable citizens whose genius 
makes this civilization pos- 
sible, yet of whom nothing is 
ever heard. He was Bob Cook, 
a German from Stettin, who 
spoke no English, who for 

ER years was the most valuable 

machinist employed at the Cramp shipyards, 

at Philadelphia. Bob assembled the engines of 
the great ships turned out at that yard. When 
the giant parts had advanced to the point of 
assembling, he it was who was always called 
on to erect the monster, and as an apprentice 

I was assigned to help him. Those were happy 

days. To build things and see them grow, and 

see the steam turned on and your work move 

—pray, where is pleasure equal to that ! 

Day after day I have worked with him on 

great engines, he directing me in the sign 

language ; and I have often sat down at nine- 
thirty and shared his Schweitzer and tried to 
understand his words. Little did he suppose 
that his apprentice would, twenty-three years 
later, be telling of him, the first great German 
that I knew ; wherever he may be in the world 
unseen, I am sure that he is talking German 
with Vulcan and forging his thunderbolts ; but 
may he, above the din, know that I am paying 
him this brief tribute. 
One Great Day 

N October Thirty-first, Sixteen Hundred 

Eighty-three, a great and brave German 
citizen landed on these shores—Franz Daniel 

Pastorius. He did not come on the Mayflower, 

and I am glad of it, for that historic boat 

certainly was overloaded. He waited a little 
while, and a great many Germans waited still 
longer and took much faster boats; but I am 
glad Pastorius came and that, like all good 

Germans, he multiplied himself greatly. 

A great many people pride themselves on their 

past. This is because they have no present. 

Right here is Germany's greatness. The 

German people have a wonderful ' now.” 

When you are asked to talk about some people 


Google 


you simply turn to the encyclopedia. There is 
no other way of learning anything about them. 
But with Germans it is different. 
The German people have never forgotten the 
simple life, and that is why its people and 
nation are so strong. The other day, in coming 
home from a baseball-game, I stopped to see 
a German friend and client of mine. There was 
the brick house ; the brick walk leading to the 
rear had been washed and reddened ; the front 
of the house had been scrubbed as high as the 
lintels ; the windows shone; the curtains were 
drawn down evenly ; two negatives of Niagara 
Falls hung in the windows. I walked around 
to the rear. There was a tanbark walk under 
a grape-arbor; there stood a green table— 
one of those tables with the mysterious space 
under the top where one can keep so many 
interesting things in dry territory. 
Made Them Happy 
PARROT talked in the arbor. The wife 
came out, offered me a chair at that table, 
and in a moment brought me some grape-juice 
and insisted that I have some smearcase that 
she had just made, while I waited for Heinie se 
And the whole place was clean and sweet, and 
Heinie's parrot talked contentedly, and the cat 
looked happy;and there we sat, and thismother 
told me that everybody was well and that her 
husband and son had money in the bank, and 
not one word was said about the Thaw case, 
nota word about politics. We just talked pleas- 
antly while I ate the cheese and refreshed my- 
self rationally sæ And when I left that simple, 
wholesome yard and that green table and the 
tanbark and that good mother I felt happier. 
@ I felt that I had met the people who really 
make this world. I had met the minds that 
make this civilization possible. There was a 
family with which you could build an enduring 
empire or preserve a republic. Do you wonder 
that that type of family is influential in Brazil, 
as was exhibited in the person of Doctor Lauro 
Muller, who recently visited this country ? Do 
you wonder that men of that type have the 
trade of Mexico? Do you marvel that that 
type is so powerful in America? Happy is 
that country with such families. 
German 1s Good Thinker 
HE greatness of the German is that he is 
a good thinker and is a simple liver. There 
is more good, simple living among the Germans 
than among any other class on earth. Among 
us Americans the simple life is lost, strayed or 
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stolen. We talk a good deal about it, but 
nobody wants to live it. We demand the low- 
necked, short-sleeved, rubber-tired life, with 
the broiled birds, the box party, and the 
alimony trimmings. Why, the simple life has 
gotten so far from us that it was no wonder 
that that Frenchman, Pastor Wagner, made 
a hundred thousand dollars writing about it. 
But I have not heard of any one adopting the 
simple life as the result of Wagner’s sermons. 
@ The simple life has this profound advan- 
tage: It leads men to hate debt. Right here 
you have one of the sources of German 
strength. They are frugal; they like to know 
that there is a little money in the bank. To 
me debt is a horror. ' That the borrower is 
servant unto the lender" is as true today as 
when Solomon said it. Debt is the hold another 
fellow has on me. To the extent that it exists, 
to that extent I have cashed in my independ- 
ence se oe 

Some years ago I spent a good deal of time 
around the city of Guadalajara, Mexico. My 
companion at the breakfast-table during one 
Winter was a German citizen of Buenos 
Aires, who came regularly to Mexico to look 
after a mine. He was a fine, solid, old man, 
who spoke Spanish and German, and he 
taught me some Spanish. I remember him 
saying one day: “ You Americans don't mind 
debt. If you want a fire-engine or a town flag- 
staff, you issue bonds, and you forget that 
bonds are in fact bonds. You need to learn 
that debt is a curse." This is a sad fact. We 
overwork credit. Much of the sadness of 
modern life is due to debt. Much of our 
divorce troubles are due to the irritation in the 
home due to debt. Much of our national illness 
is caused by the lowered vitality due to the 
worries over debt. 

Cemetery statistics do not always tell us 
accurately of what a man died. Debt has 
carried off more people than hardening of the 
liver. Divorce decrees rarely state the true 
cause of the difficulty. It was the irritation and 
impatience resulting from debt. If I were a 
doctor, called in to see the head of a family, 
immediately after feeling the pulse I would 
ask to see the bank-book. I am a lawyer, and 
when a troubled spouse calls to see me about 
divorce I ask to see the savings-bank book. 
Much true history of families and nations, if 
written, would take the form of a ledger- 
account se se 
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John Morley once said to a graduating class, 
“Show me your cash-account, young man, 
and I will tell you the rest." Yes; we May- 
flower Americans have a lot to learn from the 
Germans, who came later and faster. Hatred 
of debt is one of those things, and the simple 
life fosters that. A house and lot cures social- 
ism. Let a man get a brick house, a little grape- 
arbor, some tanbark, a green table built as I 
have indicated, a German wife, and a bank- 
book, and I tell you what it is, there will be 
few quarrels, no divorce, and no general 
grouch over the condition of society. 
German Frugality 
F HAVE met a good many persons who talked 
* about the man being above the dollar, but 
they generally borrowed what I had before 
the conversation ended. The old apostolic 
doctrine, “ Owe no man anything," has been 
practically followed by the German people, 
and we Americans would do well to think 
more of it. This sensible frugality has done 
much to make Germany. 
Yes; Germany walks the heights, but she 
lives simply. Her people are a serious people, 
therefore ; but, like all serious people, Germans 
understand the meaning of rational enjoyment. 
To them life is not a continuous garden party, 
as some people try to make it, and lose out. 
The German head may be in the clouds of 
philosophy, but the German foot is on the 
ground. Her philosophical output is matched 
up by her “ made in Germany ” output. Her 
philosophers have been keen to see the injus- 
tice of this world, but they have never become 
grouchy. They have been thankful always for 
the good that man has attained. 
German philosophers know mankind so well, 
and they know how long it has taken him to 
develop even what he is, that evil does not 
shock them. Man’s goodness is what per- 
petually surprises them. To them goodness is 
the daily-enacted miracle. That man should 
be good at all is what proves to the German 
mind the existence of the Deity and makes 
immortality certain. What is this being wan- 
dering about the earth, made of blood and 
bones and thatched with hair? 
Philosophy of Hegel 

y HY should this assemblage of matter 

develop goodness? Right here is where 
that kingly German mind of Hegel set up his 
philosophy. He saw in goodness the operation 
of spirit, the Divine Spirit, which is destined 
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to subdue all things-unto itself. While I 
believed in God and immortality before I 
read Hegel, I believed chiefly because the 
Bible required it. But Hegel’s thought placed 
that belief above the mists of doubt. He made 
that belief the law of my being. Germany, 
especially in the first quarter of the Nineteenth 
Century, had much reason to become utterly 
Pessimistic sæ de» 
Hegel himself had seen her cities devastated 
by Napoleon. Destruction was everywhere, 
Men had but to look from their windows to 
see fire, famine and death. History never 
seemed so meaningless. All life looked like a 
solemn joke. If God lived, He certainly seemed 
absent from His world. Sorrow and infinite 
perplexity were everywhere. Pessimistic phi- 
losophers abounded »e It took a divinely 
ordained man to see the good working out 
amid such ruin. But Germany had such a man; 
yes, she had two—Hegel and Fichte—and all 
Germany listened as they talked. 
These men did much to resurrect Germany 
from her ruins. But the German mind is a 
serious mind, and quickly responded. Frivo- 
lous France could not permanently beat seri- 
ous Germany. Light persons are interesting, 
but, like candy, you do not want much of 
them. It is this seriousness that has made 
Germany all she is sæ I should like to say 
all he is, for Germany is, above all things, 
masculine. He is the great male among the 
nations sæ The mollycoddle is not native to 
Germany. Germany turns out male men and 
female women. 
German Teamwork 

HE German home is a little nation where 

the man is secretary of foreign affairs and 
the woman is secretary of the interior. He 
manages the State, she manages the Home. 
This teamwork between German men and 
German women is a marvelous thing. It is a 
great State asset. Man is king in the German 
State, and woman is queen; and he believes 
that the queen should rule when the king is 
dead, or becomes a mollycoddle—yet at that 
she rules, even now, in the empire of gentle- 
ness, and in that empire I am not so sure but 
that the destinies of the race are more in her 
hands than she is aware. 
And German men being thoroughly masculine, 
marry. And German women bear children. 
Ibsen once delivered an address to a Swedish 
society, and somebody asked what he thought 
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the great mission of women was. He replied 
as I recall it, “ I can not be far from it when I 
say that the presentation of a good child to 
the world is the greatest feature of that 
mission,” Ibsen wisely answered. The world 
was made for life. Surely, then, the production 
of life is the divinest of missions. Our divorce- 
courts would not be so crowded with young 
people if they knew the softening influence 
of a child’s prattle. 
What storms of temper have been silenced by 
the pleading eyes of a child. What a moral 
anchorage they have been to us in this sin- 
tossed world. Yes, Germany knows the mis- 
sion of children. 
At the table this morning my little girl said 
to me, ‘‘ Daddy, chickens sit on eggs to get 
chickens, what do they sit on to get eggs? " 
Gentlemen, if a quarrel had been brewing 
with my wife, do you suppose it would have 
continued to brew after that? Children post- 
pone wrinkles; they retard age; they soften 
our judgments ; they modify our passions ; and 
they excite that in us which keeps us true to 
the best ideals of our age. 
Our age needs more marriage and more 
children. Our age needs a new baptism of old- 
time masculinity—and that baptism should 
be by immersion. 
Germany knows the value of masculinity, 
marriage and maternity, and her sun is today 
in the zenith. And her women honor her men. 
No German matron ever pulled Bismarck’s 
whiskers; no squad of German women ever 
egged Von Buelow. 
But above all things I am grateful to Germany 
for her philosophical literature. Here, indeed, 
are unsearchable riches. 
It is a curious thing to me that so few persons 
are interested in philosophy. The thing most 
needful to man is, as usual, the thing he wants 
least. Metchnikoff points out that were it not 
for death man would need no philosophy. I do 
not agree. A thousand sorrows this side of 
death are assuaged by philosophy. As Eman- 
uel Kant has well said, “ The argument for 
philosophy is that a man can live by it." re 
German Philosophy 

HAT a wonderful company of philoso- 

phers she has furnished to us; Hegel, 
Kant, the Schlegels, Lessing, Fichte, Schopen- 
hauer—why, we could cover a page of world- 
renowned German names right down to the 
present hour, when the works of Harnack and 
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Eucken are widely read—men whose works 
will be read with solemn pleasure a thousand 
years hence. 

And when will the world forget German music ? 
Why, should I get to heaven, no matter how 
lovely it may be, I shall want some day to 
ask for a rain-check and come back here for a 
day to listen to Wagner or Mozart or Bach. 
And what is the secret of that music? Well, 
I think it is due to the fact that Germany’s 
musicians were philosophers. They knew the 
depths of man’s nature and aroused these 
depths. We never tire of that music, because 
it appeals to the sublime in our natures. 
What countless thousands of gripless men 
have been nerved to renewed effort by her 
music. I said a while ago that Germany walked 
the heights but lived simply. Name any 
department in thought or science or art and I 
will name you a troop of men whose names 
will live while there is an eye to see or a brain 
to understand. 

This age is asking us some curious questions, 
One is whether we desire to frame a civiliza- 
tion which is favorable to the life of weaklings 
and degenerates or favorable to the life of 
normal men. This question looks at us at 
every point. I wish German seriousness might 
be ours in deciding this question. 

Germany has decided it. The German nation 
is not racked continually by this question. 
She has decided in favor of a civilization 
favorable to the life of a normal man. Her 
solicitude is for the normal man, and when the 
normal man has lost his vigor and becomes 
old, she is arranging to care for him. 

Our own national development, amid untold 
Tiches, has been so rapid that we have pro- 
duced but few philosophers. But this era of 
money-making and money-seeking is closing. 
America is entering a period which will be 
productive of philosophers. We as a people 
stand in great need of philosophy and true 
religion. Materialism is playing out. The game 
is over. The signs of a greedy money debauch 
are all about us. The luscious fruit of a few 
years ago is seen to be mere apples of Sodom 
—Dead Sea fruit. If we are to be happy as a 
people, our philosophical powers must be 
developed. If the magnificent external world 
that we have created is to be enjoyed, we must 
be prepared to secure a new morality. 

Up to this time our energy has been mainly 
expended on the external world, and we have 
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made it grand; but development there is 
rapidly closing up. We are living in the days 
of finality. By that I mean just this: We seem 
to be reaching the limit of improvement in the 
external world. 
It is not necessary to tell mechanics that the 
turbine-engine leaves nothing to be desired sæ 
It is not necessary to say to electricians that 
wireless telegraphy renders further progress 
impossible »e se 
It is not necessary to say to engineers that 
aerial navigation leaves no other element to 
be navigated. 
Gesundheit ! 

RINTERS know that the linotype and 

monotype machines are the finality of 
printing, as fully as duplex telegraphy is the 
end of that science. 
Photographers know that the biograph and 
kinemacolor apparatus leaves no further field 
for photography. 
Marine engineers are aware that the limit of 
marine architecture has been passed and that 
the monsters of the deep are already degener- 
ate in size and equipment. 
But let me not multiply simple facts. The 
realm to be conquered next is the realm of the 
mind. We must create within a spiritual king- 
dom of developed powers if we are to enjoy 
this well-nigh completed material world. The 
world does not satisfy; it can not satisfy ; it 
was not made to satisfy us. It was made as 
the matrix for the gestation of spirit. This was 
Hegel's view ; this is Eucken's view ; this was 
Moses' view; this was Christ's view. To the 
creation of that kingdom Germany has fur- 
nished and is furnishing a vast amount of 
material se sæ 
I am glad that Franz Daniel Pastorius landed 
in America, and I am glad he did much more 
than land. Permit me to salute him and all his 
descendants with my one precious German 
word, Gesundheit! ” 

5e 

EVOLUTION never depends on any one 

man. A strong man is acted upon by the 
thought of others—he is a sensitive plate upon 
which impressions are made—and his vivid 
personality gathers up these many convictions, 
concentrates them into one focus, and then 
expresses them. The great man is the one who 
first expresses what the many believe. He is 
a voice for the voiceless, and gives in trumpet 
tones what others would if they could. 
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Why the Government Should 
Control the Railroads 


By B. F. Bush, President Missouri Pacific Railway. 


NFORMATION supplied by 
the census, and by the various 
departments of the govern- 
ment, indicate the necessity 
for an immediate relief of rail- 
road conditions. There is, first 
of all, the necessity of a 
higher traffic rate for passen- 
gers as well as for freight, and 
this, I believe, would receive 

da BR public support if the case 

- were put before the people in 

eS. such a form that they would 
realize the minimum individual cost. Inade- 
quacy of transportation facilities was declared 
to be alarming by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in Nineteen Hundred Seven, and 
yet, when the railroads sought to advance 
their rates in Nineteen Hundred Ten to enable 
them to make better provisions for the public 
demands and to establish a higher financial 
credit, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
would not sanction the advance. This action 
of the Commission, owing to the increased 
operating expenses and the swelling of taxes, 
caused a loss in net revenue to the railroads 
of over eighty-seven million dollars. This loss 
so seriously impaired the credit of the railroad 
that it was equivalent in its effect upon the 
ability of the railroad to raise necessary 
capital to the amount of over two billion 
dollars at four per cent. 

The wonderful commercial progress of the 

United States has been made possible only by 

the railroads. Since Eighteen Hundred Seventy, 

when the impetus given railroad construction 
began, the wealth of this country has increased 
enormously. Its foreign commerce, in the 
main largely dependent upon the railroads, 
has increased from eight hundred million 
dollars to four billion dollars. The internal 
commerce of the railroads today has reached 
the stupendous figures of over two hundred 
ninety-three billions of units of service—being 
the tons of freight hauled one mile and the 

Passengers carried one mile. 

The volume of this railroad commerce has 

nearly doubled in twelve years, and taking 

cognizance of the alert and progressive spirit 
of our people and our still latent and undevel- 
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oped resources—in farms, in mines, in forest 
and factory—an alluring promise is fore- 
shadowed for a continued increase, The ful- 
filment of this promise depends entirely upon 
the ability of the railroads to improve their 
existing plants: to bring them into a higher 
state of efficiency, to extend their lines into 
undeveloped regions, and thereby provide the 
necessary facilities of the undeveloped country 
and the increased population. The commercial 
supremacy of the world is our national herit- 
age, but its permanency will depend upon the 
capacity of our railroad traffic, 
The Railroad Problem 
HE problem of the railroads is to find out 
how they can secure the necessary capital 
to make these improvements. As conditions 
are today, not having the means at hand, the 
railroads, with few if any exceptions, can not 
give proper movement to the large volume of 
existing traffic. The transportation facilities 
can not keep pace with the increasing require- 
ments of traffic. 
As the means have been available, the work 
of rebuilding, enlarging and improving the 
roadways and equipment of railroads has been 
carried on, so that by degrees a higher standard 
of service and efficiency might be brought 
about. Billions of dollars have been spent in 
this way, but much remains to be done before 
the railroads will be able satisfactorily to meet 
the demands of theconstantly increasing traffic. 
This will require many more billions of dollars. 
The money can not be supplied from railroad 
earnings, because the earnings in many cases 
are scarcely sufficient to maintain the property 
in a solvent condition. A railroad, like a 
merchant, must have established credit in 
order to obtain money for extension or for 
improvement. It must be able to show that 
it will be able to meet the new obligations it 
assumes and to have a surplus over and above 
all its requirements. Not many railroads are 
ableto do this under the existing expense of high 
wages and other operating problems, such as the 
increased cost of material, the higher standard 
of service demanded, and compulsory expenses 
enforced by the government, including regu- 
lation of charges for transportation. 
The Increasing Burden 

EGISLATION of the most undesirable 

character has in recent years been enacted 
by Federal and State authority, forcing 
numerous expenditures without any com- 
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pensation clause, many of these acts being 
without benefit to the public. In fact, they 
have merely created an economic waste. Three 
or four bills now being urged upon Congress 
will, if passed, involve an expenditure to the 
railroads within the next four years of nearly 
a billion and a half dollars. 

The many expenses over which the manager 
of a railroad has no power of control has 
steadily increased the cost of operation ; and 
as the unit of compensation for traffic service, 
regulated by Federal and State authority, is 
more often reduced than advanced, the rail- 
road profits are steadily decreasing. Those 
who believe that the revenue derived from the 
increase of railroad business will more than 
offset the increased expenses are wrong. 

The gross earnings of the railroads did increase 
largely during the last half of Nineteen 
Hundred Seven, but notwithstanding this, 
the net earnings were decreased to the amount 
of over twenty-two million dollars, because 
the railroads were burdened with business 
beyond their capacity. During the last six 
months of Nineteen Hundred Ten the gross 
earnings were increased over fifty million 
dollars—but the expenses were increased in 
that time to over eighty-four million dollars. 
The earnings for the railroads in Nineteen 
Hundred Eleven and Nineteen Hundred 
Twelve increased eleven million fifty-four 
thousand dollars; but the operating expenses 
and taxes were increased to ninety-eight mil- 
lion five hundred forty-five thousand dollars. 
Obviously, it is a misunderstanding far too 
prevalent among the people that the railroads 
are over-capitalized and are always seeking to 
obtain exorbitant rates from the public to pay 
interest on excessive capital. The fact is that 
the actual properties of the railroads could not 
be duplicated today for anything like their 
present capitalization. The money of the 
owners which has not been capitalized, but 
which has been spent on the railroads from 
year to year since: their pioneer days in 
improvement, has long since absorbed any 
water there may have been in the securities. 
The average rate received by the United 
States railroads for hauling a ton of freight 
one mile is three-quarters of one cent, while the 
rate received in England for the same service is 
over two and a quarter cents, or three times as 
much. The rates of other European countries 
are much higher than ours. 
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The Railroad Situation 
RECOGNIZE that the railroads are in 
duty bound to serve the public in the best 

possible manner, and that the public, through 
the State, has the right to regulate their 
operations, but when that authority is exer- 
cised with reference to details, which burden 
the railroad with an unnecessary expense, and 
which it can not legitimately afford, it would 
seem only just that the public should give the 
railroads some protection in the way of main- 
taining compensation rates. Considering what 
the railroads have done in retum for the 
investment of private capital, they certainly 
are entitled to that necessary protection which 
will enable them to continue in their vocation 
and to elevate it to a still higher plane for 
the social, commercial, industrial and agri- 
cultural conditions of our people. 

The railroads created an increase between the 
years Nineteen Hundred Ten and Nineteen 
Hundred Eleven in the capital of thirty billions 
of dollars in the two important industries of 
agriculture and manufacture in the United 
States. As they are entirely dependent upon 
transportation lines for their business, the 
railroads have been of service to them. But, 
while the agricultural and manufacturing 
industries managed to increase their capital 
to this amount of thirty billions of dollars, in 
the same length of time the railroads only 
increased their own value to the amount of 
four and a quarter billion dollars. 

As the railroads have increased their volume 
of traffic double-fold in the last twelve years, 
the most important problem before them just 
now is what will they do if it continues to 
increase in the same ratio in the coming years? 
@ The marvelous resources of this country 
are, in many respects, scarcely touched as yet. 
When our farmers are awakened to the 
scientific benefits of the application of agri- 
cultural discoveries, the crop yields will be 
much more extensive. A more careful culture 
of our wheat could easily double the yield. 
And then, too, we are still reclaiming swarnps 
and arid lands, which are constantly adding 
to our industrial territory. 

Add to this the vast mining lands still await- 
ing development, and the commercial result 
from the opening of the Panama Canal, which 
will open to us directly a new trade of the 
Orient and Western South American countries 
with their hundreds of millions of people to 
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be clothed and fed and transported. Even our 
foreign trade is taking on a greater momentum. 
Here we have a significant vista of possibilities 
which portends the increase of our trade and 
commerce 5e 5. 
The Immediate Necessity 

OW, with the present traffic of the rail- 
: V road, which has reached the stupendous 
figures of over two hundred ninety-three 
billions of units of service, what will the future 
increase mean to the railroads? 
Take the capacity of the New York Central 
Railroad, with all the magnitude of its opera- 
tions and transportation facilities. Four per 
cent of the volume of traffic now annually 
moved by our railways would at the present 
day tax the full capacity of the New York 
Central Railroad, working day and night for 
one year. This gives an illustration of the 
magnitude of the work that will have to be 
done by the railroads to meet the increased 
conditions of commerce. The commerce is 
increasing on an average of eight per cent per 
year, and yet no provision is being made or 
can be made under the railroad-rates now 
prevailing, to meet the prospective traffic se 
The only remedy by which the railroads will 
be enabled to meet this serious problem is by 
being allowed to charge a fair compensation 
for their services. The railroads now receive 
on an average per mile seven and a half mills 
for hauling a ton of freight, and less than two 
cents per mile per passenger. If the compensa- 
tion could be increased only one mill per mile, 
or the equivalent of the price of a postage- 
stamp for twenty miles service, it will 
extricate the railroad from all further trouble 
and anxiety. It is scarcely conceivable that 
such a slight advance would injuriously affect 
any trade. 
With these adverse conditions confronting the 
railroads, it is absolutely necessary, in order 
that they perform their functions to the 
public, that they be allowed to advance the 
cost of freight and passenger service. This is a 
matter of more vital concern to the welfare 
of the entire people than it is to the individual 
owner of the railroad. So the conclusion is 
irresistibly forced upon us that this railroad 
question is a government problem, and one of 
very grave and serious concern, which should 
be satisfactorily settled. 

D. d 


ppiness is a by-product.—ZL. T. Thomas. 
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Why Turkey Fails 


By David Starr Jordan 


HAT shall we say of the failure 
of Turkey in the test of war? 
We are told by a leading 
military expert that ‘‘ Turkey 
is being defeated because of 
her lack of preparation for 
war.” Others have said that 
it was because her armies have 
been under German drill and 
armed with German guns, her 
adversaries being equipped in 
France se Others say that 

eae her armies contain too many 

Christians, who will not shoot nor fight their 

friends. Others, with a similar thought, say 

that she “has misgoverned Macedonia and 

Albania, and these in the crisis become 

inevitably and properly her enemies and not 

her friends, a source of weakness and doom 
instead of defense and strength.” 

May it not be that Turkey’s failure in war 

is because of too much preparation, because 

she has prepared for nothing else? 

Nothing else grows under military occupation. 

Turkey’s old war debt of five hundred nine 

million dollars is crushing to all her industries, 

prohibitive to all her hopes. As “ the sick man 
of Europe " Turkey has been kept alive only 
by the persistence of his creditors. ‘‘ Instead 
of being extinguished in the struggle for 
political existence because too weak to pay his 
debts, he had to be kept artificially alive in 
order to pay them.” 
The Fighting Edge 

HE reputation of the Turk as a fighter 

comes down from the days when he was a 

wild frontiersman. For centuries he has been 
kept in garrison-towns, the worst possible 
school for physical vigor, giving a lassitude 
which even the drill of a German Field 
Marshal could not overcome. Perhaps this is 
not the true explanation, but it is as likely as 
the others. The Turkish army, it appears, was 
short of arms and powder and rations. But 
the soldiers may have had all there was. Too 
long prepared for war, the provisions for it 
had long since given out, and there was no 
money to get any more. 

Chesterton tells us of approaching a distant 

Shore, covered with dark forest. As he came 

nearer he saw that this forest had no roots 
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in the ground. It was made up wholly of 
hovering vultures. It was Turkey. 
Professor Sumner of Yale once said: “ There 
is no state of readiness for war. The notion 
calls for never-ending sacrifice. It would 
absorb all the resources and activity of the 
State. This the great European States are now 
proving by experiment. What we prepare for 
is what we get.” 
For hundreds of years Turkey thas been 
preparing for war. She has always had on 
the “ fighting edge." The “ fighting edge " 
grows rusty. The standing army grows stale. 
But successful war depends on other resources. 
Other resources Turkey has not got—can 
never get, because war is her business. Her 
people have not taken root—not in Europe, 
not in Asia. They live in barracks, in encamp- 
ments, not in a “‘ continuing city." In Zang- 
will’s play of The War God, Frithiof says: 
'"''To safeguard peace, we must prepare for 
war': I know that maxim—it was forged in 
Hell." sæ se 

be 
Gardening and manufacturing made Holland 
rich—two things that will make any man or 
country rich. 

fo 


Farm Facts 
By Peter Radford 


AN is but a product of the soil. 
@ Science found agriculture 
plowing with a stick. 
Agriculture needs all the great 
men it can get. 
Humanity marks time by the 
improvements in agriculture. 
@ There is not and never will 
be an over-supply of educated 
| farmers sæ se 
| Nature is unkind to the 
: unwise. Only the fittest sur- 
SSeS, vive in farming. 
The economic distribution of farm-products 
is today the world’s greatest problem. 
The farmer that markets his produce when the 
demand is strongest reaps the best reward se 
Agriculture has gone through two thousand 
years of evolution and is still in an experi- 
mental stage. 
Over-production is the stumbling-block, and 
systematic marketing is the stepping-stone 
of agriculture. 
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The farmer can produce without organization, 
but to successfully market he must have the 
co-operation of his neighbor. 

The farmer is able to get about on the farm, 
but he loses his way in the market-places, 
where he needs most assistance. 

Greece and Rome went down to their death 
when the population became congested in 
the cities and the farms were forgotten. 

If your business in the city does not pay, do 
not go to the farm. There are already too 
many down-and-outs in agriculture. 

Farming is not a pastime. It is a hard, cold, 
business proposition, and every farmer should 
be strong enough to look hardship in the face. 
Plan while you plow, and give a lot of thought 
to seed selection. 

The thoughtless farmer is a bane to his com- 
munity ; think as you farm. 

The economic value of the silo has been 
demonstrated and proved to the farmer se 
The highest attainments of science are yet to 
be learned, and they will come from the 
soil Se 5e 

The highest duty of the State and Federal 
governments is to place agricultural educa- 
tion within reach of all. 

The farmer can not be helped until he organ- 
izes, and the government can not help the 
farmer except through organization. 
Co-operation among farmers in gathering, 
grading and marketing their products will 
enable them to secure better prices. 

Statistics show that the cost of a plow is 
twice as much as fifty years ago, while cotton 
and other farm-products are not twice as 
high »e te 

The prosperity of the farmer is coincident 
with the prosperity of the State, and funda- 
mentally, the welfare of the people depends 
upon the cultivation of the soil. 


le 
O truth isso sublime but it may be trivial 
tomorrow in the light of new thoughts. 
People wish to be settled ; only as far as they 
are unsettled is there any hope for them se 
Life is a series of surprises. We do not guess 
today the mood, the pleasure, the power of 
tomorrow, when we are building up our being. 
Of lower states—of acts of routine and sense 
—we can tel somewhat; but the master- 
pieces of God, the total growths and universal 
movements of the soul, He hideth ; they are 
incalculable.—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
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New Ideas in Sixes 
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A new lightness—2,980 pounds. A new-type motor which im- 
mensely lowers operative cost. A new-style body of the most 
distinguished type. A new price—$1,750—for a high-grade Six. 


HE HUDSON engineers, 
i headed by Howard E. Coffin, 
this year bring out a sensa- 
tional Six. A Six which legions of 
motorists have long been waiting for. 
@ This car—the new HUDSON 
Six-40—weighs only 2,980 pounds, 
certified railroad weight. 
It contains a new-type motor, small 
bore and long stroke. A type which 
European engineers regard as final- 
ity in low operative cost. 
And it sells for $1,750—a price far 
below cars of any type of the same 
size, class and power. 


Compare, for instance, with the 
HUDSON “37"—the best four- 
cylinder car that ever went from 
this factory. The new Six-40 weighs 
400 pounds less. It consumes one- 
fourth less fuel. Yet the Six-40 is 
longer, more powerful, and it has 
two extra disappearing tonneau 
seats. 

This is largely due to a new-type 
motor, not feasible in anything but 
Sixes. 

The Reign of Sixes 
The Sixes started in the high-price 
field, because they were heavy and 
costly, and they consumed extra 
fuel. We have seen them gradually 
come down, until they captured the 
whole field above $2,100. 


They did this because the Six is 
smooth-running and flexible. It is 
free from vibration, economical of 
tires. It avoids changing gears in 
slow-moving traffic, or in mounting 
any reasonable grade. 


This luxury of motion—like con- 
stant coasting—wins anyone who 
once rides in a Six. 


Now comes, for the first time, a 
quality Six to sell below $2,000. In 
addition to that, it offers very light 
weight. And to all that it adds a 
low fuel consumption, below any 
comparable car. 


Now men who want these things— 
modest price and weight and oper- 
ative cost—will find them all in 
this HUDSON Six-40. They will 
find this Six-40 excelling on these 
points any other type of car. 
New Ideals in Beauty 


With this new economy, this Six-40 
combines new ideals in beauty. It 
has a stream-line body of the most 
distinguished type. These flowing 


HUDSON Six-40 


lines which wipe out the dash angle 
mark the accepted European vogue. 
And European vogue in bodies is 
always followed here. 


The finish is rich, the upholstering 
luxurious. Many new ideas in com- 
fort and convenience are embodied 
in the car. 


In fact, this Six-40, in design and 
equipment, is almost identical with 
the new HUDSON Six-54. That is 
our larger Six—price, $2,250— which 
many pronounce the handsomest 
car of the year. 


Go see this car at your local 
Hudson shawroom, Ride in it, 
compare it. This is the most pop- 
ular model we ever put out. Also 
write us for Howard E. Coffin's 
55-page book. 


Wheelbase, 123 inches. Dimming searchlights. Price, $1,750 F. O. B. Detroit. 
Seats up to 7 passengers. Concealed hinges. Wire wheels, with extra wheel, 
Two disappearing seats. Concealed speedometer gear. $75 extra. 

Left side drive. Integral rain-vision windshield. — 


Standard roadster, same 


Extra tires carried ahead of 2 price, 
front door. e P, coloiipalat eod 
"One-Man" top made o tools. enclosed, but quickly 
Pantasote. Delco patented system of elec- changed to an open road- 
Quick-adjusting curtains. tric lighting and starting. ster, $1,950. 


11s 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


7189 Jefferson Avenue 
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CRESCA MUSHROOM 


POWDER 


is only one of a large number of food novelties imported 
under the Cresca Mark. No one knows why the Mush- 
rooms that grow on the hills about Bordeaux, France, 
are of surpassing flavor, but so it is. «| Every particle 
of these rich fungoids seems charged with savor, and 
none of it is lost in the drying and pulverizing process. 
@ The many advantages of this convenient form for broiled meats, sauces, soups, 
dressings, chafing dish combinations will be readily appreciated and your own 
taste will suggest many other uses. @ If your fine grocer cannot supply you, we 
will fill your order direct by Parcel Post ; carriage charges prepaid. 

Quarter Pound Tins, $1 10 


One Pound Tins, $3.15 
The fascinating Cresca story and a collection of unusual menus 
and recipes will be found in our booklet sent for a two cent stamp 


CRESCA COMPANY 


366 GREENWICH ST. 


Aa Eighth Pound Tins, 65c 


IMPORTERS 


STILLWELL CALIFORNIA 


BUNGALOW HOMES 


HOMES OF THE GOLDEN WEST 


beautiful bome is but of the 128 one and two 
This me one e 


ES ese se wonderful Hupgalows im nearly every State 
ation. di aba our ideas before you build. 


ALL 3 qoia homes 1590 (2 PO Price, Pic. 
BOOKS ur Coast Bungalows. 50 tee 
FOR $1 pemive homes, $500 "py pare o Tc 
(Postpaid) PR a $c tae a ae ie Pale 
Each fully illustrated; elevations, foor plana, casts, etc. 
Send today. Money returned if not satisfied. 


E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects 


4161 HENNE BUILDING, LOS ANGELES 


OU pessimists who always have a kick to 

register—who always think some one is 
putting something over on you—who think 
because you've never won success yourself 
that every man who does must do it through 
a ' drag ”—the best thing in the world for 
you to do is read the greatest grouch-extermi- 
nator this world has ever seen, The Philistine. 
@ The most successful business houses now- 
adays do not promote their men through 
“ drag " or “ pull " or anything on earth but 
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Deafness 


often called "Little Wireless Phones 
are gro ronorng perfect hearing in every condition of 


rare Deafness, Relaxed or Sunken Drums 
Thickened Drums, Roaring 

Perforated, Wholly or Partially Destroyed Drums, 

Discharge trom E: Kaia dic: No sates what the cane 

or how long standin 

marvelous results, mon 

en the nerves of the ears and com- 

centrate the sound waves on one 

point of the natural drums, thus 

successfully restonng perfect 

hearing where medical skill even 

fails to help. They are made of 

a soft, sensitized material, com- 

fortable and safe to wear. They 

are easily adjusted by the wearer 

and Qut of sight when worn. 


our FREE 168 page Book on 


m T6 $7 full particul; iare. 


628 Inter-Southorn 


plain ability to 
get results. 

The battle is 
too hot in every 
line of business 
for any foolish 
favoritism. 

If you can really 
get results for 
the house you 're 
working for— 
if you can do 
things that no 
other man has 
done before you 
—you stand ten 
times as good a 
chance for big 
success as the 
boss's son or the 
boss’s nephew 
or anybody else 
connected with 


NEW YORK 


Noises eis ad him se oe 
who were Ninetimesoutof 
sound 


ten the trouble 
lies with you, 
lacking portions of their not with the 
pave been house you’re 
c scientifi- « 
kawa” | With se Your 
Sense Ear mental eyes are 
poor. You don’t 
see straight. You 
get so in the 
habit of looking 
at the dark side 
of things that 
every time you 
hear of any one’s 
success you 
credit it to a 
' drag," instead 
of work and 
brains and enterprise. And so you keep on your 
melancholy way, kicking and complaining 
every day, till finally you are kicked out 
yourself because you are no earthly good to 
anybody. 
Come out of it! Complaining does n't get you 
anywhere. While you are kicking, other men 
with no more brains than you, but who don't 
waste their golden hours in moping, are going 
ahead with giant strides and winning fame 
and fortune. If you are in a place where 


all ia now joy and sun- 
shine. The impaired or 


for the Ears" 
efective hearing from causes such as 
and Hissing Sounds, 


is, testimonials received show 
Drum» strength- 


done so moch for 


R 
CAN ete eee Co loser Mua By. 
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you've a right 
to kick, if you 
really have n't 
got a chance 
where you are 
now, you're 
seventeen differ- 
ent kinds of a 
simpleton for 
staying there 
and wasting 
time. 
Don't kick 
about conditions 
—change them. 
Quit handing 
those large 
chunks of sym- 
pathy to your- 
self and get a 
move on ! 
—R. B. Wrigley. 
3> 
HAT are 


If it 

. isn't an 
Eastman, 
it isn’t 


a Kodak. 


the rights 
of the child? 
What is this 
inheritance of 
which I speak? 
@ Listen: Here 
is all of my re- 
ligion, all of my 
politics, all of 
my philosophy 
of life. 
Byright of birth, 
and regardless of 
parentage or 
racial extrac- 
tion, the child 
shallhave,to the 
full of its need, 
of all the wealth 
accumulated by the labor of those who have 
struggled for mastery over the material world, 
and of all the knowledge man has gathered in 
the centuries gone, and this child—all children 
—shall have all of these things from which to 
build their lives, without money and without 
price. To deny children this right to partici- 
pate, to the fullest extent of their individual 
needs, in the use of all things of worth stored 
upon this earth of ours today, is to deny the 
only ethic upon which an orderly State may 
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The Story of the 


Kodak Album 


The friendships of school days, the very atmosphere of the 
home, every phase of life that makes for companionship—in all 
of these is an intimate picture story—a story that glows with 
human interest, grows in value with every passing year. 

Let Kodak keep the story for you. 


Ask your dealer, or write us, for "At Home with the Kodak," a delightfully illus- 
trated little book that tells about home pictures—flashlights, groups, home portraits and 
the like—and how to make them. It's mailed without charge. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


be builded. Deny this right to but one child 
in all this land and you condemn a social 
order to death !—James H. Brower. 
5-9 
LL weakness mimics strength ; everything 
apes aristocratic ideals. The secret dream 
of the oppressed is not liberty so much as 
it is a dream of debauchery, to put on the 
weaknesses and vices of the upper classes and 
shed its own enforced virtues and the pricking 
haircloth of poverty. 
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THE BR A 
il i IAS. 
MAGAZINE 


FTD A Journal of Affirmation. Monthly. 

y Printed on toned book-paper, bold 
—^ [* type, two colors. Special initials and 
~ à| ornaments. Œ The Fra has on its 

~~" subscription-list more men of money 
and brains than any other publication issued in 
America. @ The Fra stands for organization 
and co-operation, and places no limit on prog- 
ress. It represents the American Spirit. With 
The Frawe give, gratis, as premium, a volume of 


mma LITTLE JOURNEYS gas 
EEE TOTHEHOMES OF BEN 


GOOD MEN AND GREAT 


Qi If you know the lives of a hundred of the 
best and greatest men who have lived you are 
an educated person. Some people say that Good 


" 


_Men and Great is the best of all the Little 


Journeys, and reveals Mr. Hubbard's writing 
ability and insight into character at their best. 


SESS 88888 FILLIN THE COUPON BEREHBHBHHEHHEHEBBGE 


To THE ROYCROFTERS, 
East Aurora, New York State 


I enclose Two Dollars for THE FRA Magazine for one 
year, and the gratis premium, Good Men and Great. 


NAI oia oxi ote Seer Pree 
Address... 
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THE JONES STOKER 


An Advertisement written by ELBERT HUBBARD and aimed at hard-headed 
businessmen who are in the Commercial World for profit—no others need apply! 


BOILER-EOOM. | AT THE ROYCROFT SHOP 
Stokers) 


First, a Stoker is a man who tends a furnace, and 
keeps it supplied with fuel. 
Next, a er is a fuel-feeding machine that does the 
work of the man, with very little supervision, and 
gives him time for other things. It is thus a conserver 
of time, money and energy. 
The Jones Stoker is the last word in fuel-feeding 
machines. 
There are just two methods of firing known today— 
hand-firi and stoker-firing. Between these two 
methods, there is absolutely no comparison. Filling the 
hopper of a Stoker is the easiest kind of a proposition 
alongside the old-fashioned hand-firing; and when 
plant conditions justify it, it is a very easy matter to 
install overhead coal-bunkers from which the coal is 
new by gravity direct to the stoker-hoppers, thus 
urther reducing the firemen's labor. 
At Roycroft we do many things by hand, but when 
it comes to a question of stoking, the Jones can do it 
so much better than anybody around the place, that 
we simply stand from under and let Jones do it. 
Take a look at the picture and you will see that we 
bave confidence in Jones Under-Feed Stokers. We are 
greatly pleased with them in every way. They have 
never gone on a strike, never gotten tired, and they 
are always on the job. 
The Jones Stoker does things that have made it a 
great favorite with the heads of industrial establish- 
ments. It decreases fuel bills—a saving of both material 
and money. 
It increases efficiency and eliminates smoke—this 
because of perfect combustion of bituminous coal, 
from the lowest to the highest grade. 
After the Jones Stoker is once installed and broken 


in to service, the expenditure for upkeep is very slight. 
ca = pays for itself —then pays dividends. 
uired. The cost of upkeep is negligible. 

Constant. uniform steam-pressure is guaranteed 
under all varying conditions of the load. 
M the Jones Stoker were not, without exception, the 
best ever, it would never have been adopted into some 
of the biggest and best families in the land, among 
which may be mentioned the 

Largest Cotton-Mills in the World 

Largest Electric Plant in the World 

Largest Commercial Corporation in the World 

(Standard Oil Company—note Jondee on the 

front cover!) and the 

Largest Flour-Mills in the World 
These four concerns alone haye installed 648 Jones 
Stokers, and all since 1902. That is surely “ going 
some," as Rex Beach would say. 
The Jones Stoker is working also for S. F. Bowser 
and Company, Largest Manufacturers of Oil Storage 
and Distributing Systems in the World. 
The Bowser opinion of the Jones Stoker is couched in 
characteristically laconic language, but powerfully 
impressive withal : 
“The whole outfit is perfectly satisfactory in every 
particular." 
You can say the same thing and use more words, but 
this nine-word encomium covers the case. 
You captains of industry who are interested in this 
problem of the economical combustion of bituminous 
coal, had better send this day for a copy of Coal, a 
Jones Stoker booklet—containing figures and facts you 
ought to know. 


THE UNDER-FEED STOKER JIOMPANY OF AMERICA 


HARRIS TRUST BUILDING 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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ARTISTIC LEATHER PILLOWS 


For Adornment, Comfort and Coziness 


: 


JE 


MODELED-LEATHER PILLOW 


Price, $10.00 
Size, 20 by 20 inches 


This pillow is an example of the special work in upholstering that The Roy- 
crofters can do. We will submit designs for upholstering any piece of furniture 
for which you may wish to have a distinctive and individual covering. 

We will make cushions of any kind to order. 


FULL-SKIN PILLOW 


These pillows have 
covers of soft leather. 
The colors are gray, 
red, green and brown. 
We have table-covers 
in colors to match the 
Price, $6.00 pillows. Price, $2.00 


LACED-EDGE PILLOW 


Price, $5.00 


THE ROYCROFTERS EAST AURORA, N. Y. 
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The Master"Six" 


The "Shut-In" Season is Qut of Fashion 


Nowadays it's the spin in the open that puts vim and vigor into the daily task. 
Though their snowball days are over, motorists no longer cheat themselves out of 


these months of glorious outdoor life. 

almers cars right through the winter that our big fa has 
a dull season with all makers has become a 
For motorists have learned that the Master ''Six"' is the 


ning at force. What used to be 
busy one with us. 
greatest winter car of them all, 


You '"' Stay-at-Homes " J 

One of these crisp, sparkling days come take a ride 
in the Master “ Six " and learn something of the joys of 
motoring in winter. 

Push the switch and the motor starts on the instant. 
Cold cylinders make no difference to the Chalmers- 
Entz electric starter. It’s always sure whether it is 
January or July. 


Like Sliding on Runners 

A purr of the motor and away we go. This car re- 
sponds to the throttle like a thoroughbred when you 
loosen the reins, Forty miles an hour and yet no 
vibration, no conscious effort. The steady pull of the 
six cylinders gives an easy, gliding motion like sliding 
on runners. 

Such velvety smoothness is possible only in a “ Six." 

In a “four” there's a gap between the impulses of the 
pistons. In the Master “Six” the jest overlap ; 
the push of the pistons is continuous. 
So there’s no vibration to shorten the life of the car. 
No weariness after the ride. You are conscious only 
of the comfort and exhilaration as you skim along, the 
tires singing over the frosty road. 


See What You're Missing 

Look down there at the river winding through the 
willows, black'against the mantle of white. Never saw 
that scene in winter? Why, man, you're cheating 
yourself and your family. "This is only one of a hun- 
dred such beauty spots of winter which a Chalmers 
“ Six" will bring into your life. You'll go fifty miles 
from home where you used to go five. No hill is too 
steep for it—no road too heavy. 

The persistent power of this Master Motor seems 
without limit. Up hill or down you are conscious of 
no strain, no labor. Its silence is amazing. 

This silence and lack of effort. means far more than 
excess of power. It proves the absence of undue fric- 
lion and wear. It means low upkeep and years of 
added service. 
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So many men are buying and using 
kept run- 


The Car That Knows No Seasons 

There are many bright, balmy days in midwinter far 
more delightful for motoring than the dusty days of 
summer, 

Even when the weather is bad the quickly adjustable 
Collins curtains and the rain-vision windshield of the 
Master “Six” enclose you completely. Full control 
of the car is within reach of your arm ; there's no occa- 
sion to get out in the snow or mud or rain, 

Think of the many days you've kept the kiddies out 
of school in winter on account of bad walking or rough 
weather. 

If you had a Chalmers “ Six "—but you know better 
than we can tell you what a world of usefulness it 
opens up. How much nearer it brings the concerts, 
the theaters and your friends. 


The Master " Six " Has Captured the Country 

The nation-wide success of the Chalmers “ Six " is 
known to all, Its sales have eclipsed everything in our 
past history. : 

The reason is clear. Every claim we make for the 
Master “ Six ” is fully proved even in midwinter by the 
Chalmers Standard Road Test. This practical test 
under normal road conditions is convincing ; under the 
extreme conditions of winter it becomes overwhelming. 

So we urge you to make this test now, on frozen 
roads, on roads heavy with snow or mud. It will give 
you a new standard from which to judge all cars. It 
will give you a new conception of the delights of winter 
motoring. 


Roadster |. $2175 Six Passenger 92275 

Four-Passenger . . 2175 Coupe > .... 2850 

Five-Passenger . . 2175 Limousine . . . . 3600 
All bodies interchangeable. Five wire wheels, $80 extra 


Fully equipped, F. O. B. Detroit 


Chalmers Motor Company. Detroit 
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ROYCROFT VALENTINES 


The little god of love lends himself to many poses # The 

Roycroft artists have caught him in some of his happiest, and 

have embodied these in Valentines af Dainty Valentine 

gitls, Roycroft Fra-Lick Valentines, and cunning cupids. 
Price, Ten Cents Each. 


THE ROYCROFTERS EAST AURORA, N. Y. 
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@ For Valentine Day and other days, when gifts of 

: candy are in the order of things, send Roycroft Pecan- 
itt Patties. These are made of the purest maple-syrup 
and choicest pecan-nuts. We pack them daintily in a 

special box, and will enclose our own appropriate 

Candy cards or yours, as preferred. Send your order ahead 
of the day for which the gift is intended, and we will 


make shipment at the proper time. The price for our 
special box is One Dollar. Postpaid to any address. 


Che fQorcrofters, East Aurora; N. B. 
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FAME AND FARMING 


An Appreciation by Fra Elbertus 


PHILIP D. ARMOUR 


Philip D. Armour supplied a market for farmers' 
products. He paid out to farmers more money than 
any other man who lived during his own lifetime. He 
felt that he was in partnership with the farmer, that 
the farmer's prosperity was his own. 

Often he used to say, “ I can only hope to thrive as the 
farmers thrive." 

Philip D. Armour devised fertilizers that helped vastly 
in the wealth production of the world. The methods 
adopted by Philip D. Armour are still continued by the 
Armour People, for although Philip D. Armour has 
ceased to live, his spirit abides and his soul goes march- 
ing on. 

To the farmer we look for food. The farmer feeds the 
world. New York City is always within twenty-four 
hours of actual starvation. With variations, this state- 
ment applies to all big cities. By Nineteen Hundred 
Twenty-eight, New York expects to have a population 
of eight million souls. And the telephone interests, 
with an eye on the future, are making their plans on 
this assumption. 

Greece and Rome languished because the mass of the 
people preferred the squalor and poverty of the city 
to a comfortable competence and contact with the 
soil. When the folks came flocking from the farms, 
Rome began to lose power and prestige. The great man 
of the hour was no longer a Cincinnatus, called from 
the plow to direct the nation's battles. This condition 
was due to a lack of co-ordination between proletariat 
and commissariat. Salvation now, as then, is in the 
soil. The farmer is our only hope. 

The day of efficiency in farming is at hand. A judicious 


ARMOUR & COMPANY 
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admixture of theory and practise will give the world 
more and bigger crops than she has known. To cite a 
familiar instance: The average American farmer is 
still growing thirty bushels of corn to the acre. This is 
only one bushel more than the average given for 
Eighteen Hundred Eighty-nine. Think of it!—a 
quarter of a century and no advance. We are raising 
more corn, of course, but also our acreage has increased. 
Thirty years ago we considered a corn yield of sixty 
bushels to the acre, very big. And we still do today. 
But occasionally is found a man or a boy who can make 
a hundred bushels of corn grow where thirty grew 
before. And a hundred bushels to the acre should be 
the rule and not the exception—and it will be so when 
we learn how to use the right fertilizer. 

The total value of all crops raised in Iowa in Nineteen 
Hundred Thirteen was four hundred thirty millions 
of good Woodrow Wilson dollars. And it was a bad 
year at that. 

Take also the case of Potatoes. Potatoes are the 
world’s most important crop. In America the Indians 
had raised small potatoes and few in a hill. The Pilgrim 
Fathers improved on the farming of the Indians and 
raised a hundred bushels to the acre. The Irish suc- 
ceeded in raising from two hundred to five hundred 
bushels to the acre. And then we called 'em Irish 
potatoes. Politics and potatoes go together. The record 
crop of potatoes was raised by Lord Roseberry, who 
produced two thousand bushels on a single acre. 

The best potato-land in the United States is worth 
five hundred dollars an acre, because it will pay a 
return on this valuation. As yet, however, as a people, 
we are really on the Red Indians’ preserve—we raise 
small potatoes and few in a hill. 

Fortunately, there are remedies, and they are being 
applied successfully. The theories of crop rotation are 
more thoroughly understood and more scientifically 
applied than was the case a few years ago. Land is 
not allowed to run down. It is possible to run every 
good thing (crops not excepted) into the ground. 

Soil needs nourishment in proper and precise propor- 
tions. How shall soil get this nourishment? Why, from 
Armour’s superior Animal Fertilizers. 

Mixed with brains, Armour's Fertilizers bring bumper 
crops. To watch your fields laugh a harvest, just tickle 
‘em with Armour’s Fertilizers. These fertilizers do 
three things that enable the American farmer to boost 
his bank-balance and scoot around in his runabout 
collecting his rents. And those three things are these : 
They (1) enrich the soil, (2) increase the yield, (3) 
improve the quality. 

To every American Farmer I would say, “ Don’t 
envy a big bank-balance—use Armour’s Fertilizers 
and have one!” 

Send for gratis literature, and fertilize your mind. 


Chicago, Illinois 


Original from 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
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Countless Contented Cows 
Contribute Cream 


“ Double riches of content,” said Shakespear 
as he quaffed a flagon of the lactea 
ambrosia. 

You just double your profits when your cow: 
are housed in a James equipped barn. 
Feed-bills are less and the yield is more. 
The work of caring for your stock is cut it 
two, and your fun doubled. 

Cows—just like bairns—thrive only when the} 
live in sanitary, well-ventilated homes. 

It pays big profits to keep cows well cared for 
@ Their efficiency to produce is just that 
much greater and you reap the benefits. 

I should cease to worry ?—Y es, Hezekiah, yes 


JAMES MANUF? 


B D 11 RIVER STREET 
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Better Butter 


James barns are properly built—scientifically 
constructed—designed by experts who have 
studied and know every requirement of the 
cow that yields the milk. 

James shows you how to remodel old barns, 
also how to plan and build new ones. 

House your cows in James Barns and you 
have given them the principle and pointed 
the way to peace and happiness. 
JamesServicegivesyouadviceand counsel free. 
«| But whether you are planning to build a 
James Model Barn now, or later, send for our 
Barn Building Book. It costs you nothing 
and may supply you with a few big ideas. 


JRING COMPANY 


FT. ATKINSON, WIS. 


James Mfg. Co., B D 11 River St., Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 
As you request, I am answering the following questions and would 
like to have a copy of your free Barn Building Book. 


I expect to build in 1914, about 
I want to take care of cows 
Would olso like to have the free catalogs checked : 


Stalls, Stanchions, Pens, etc. | Carriers, Feed Trucks, etc. 
Ventilators. 


State. 
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It Wins Its Way 
By SERVICE 


Why Grope Blindly 
Through Another Year? 


If you are not progressing as fast as you 
desire, if you are bewildered by busi- 
ness problems that seem to defy 
solution, then you are as the 
man whose eyes are 
blindfolded. You 
are mentally 
blind. 


You need to see, to understand the mastering, 
success-giving powers within you—the energies 
that must be developed and put into action before 
those big, desirable business achievements are 
yours. And, right now, while you stand on the 
threshhold of a new year, let— 


Sheldon Point The Way 


The Sheldon Course is the application of funda- 
mental and scientific laws to your own personality, 
It will develop, systematize and co-ordinate your 
powers—make you 100% efficient, capable of 
solving every business problem, of achieving the 
highest results from your business. That is why 
it is called the Science of Business Building. 


Sheldon Book Sent FREE 


The coupon, or a postal or letter, will bring you 
the Sheldon Book—free. From the vital facts 
set forth you can judge for yourself why 60,000 
men have profited by the Sheldon Course. Send 
for book and full information today. 


OUPON— ————4 


The Sheldon TAE 100 Gunther Blá: ., Chicago, IIl. 


Send me the Sheldon Book free, and full 
Course. 


School information about the Sheldon 
404 Gunther Bldg. Name. 


Chi $ lil. Street Address... e 


City Less. State 
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L.C. Smith & Bros. 
Typewriter 


(Ball Bearing—Long Wearing) 


In buying a typewriter you want a satisfactory 
answer to three questions : 


What will it do for me? 
How well will it do it? 
How long will it do it? 


By answering these queries with the needs of 
the typewriter owner and user in mind, the L. 
C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter Company has 
attained the front rank in the typewriter field. 
Some people think that a typewriter is a typewriter 
and that is all there is to it. Machines may look alike 
but there is a lot of difference in efficiency. 

The new Model Five is built not only for straight 
correspondence but for 
tabulating, billing and 
in fact for every serv- 
ice needed in the aver- 
age business. 

Its ball bearings at all 
points where friction 
developes through 
action, permit close 
adjustment and insure 
correct and accurate 
typewriting. 

We would like the opportunity to tell you more about it. 


drei iu Copia hiting oe bol of werben lon oir 


Gentlemen :—1 am interested in a Typewriter for 
C General Correspondence O Card Writing 
O Billing [7 Tabulating [] Label Writing 


Name 


Address 


To L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter Company 
Home Office and Factory at Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Idle Hour Place Stock Farm 


REGISTERED HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN CATTLE 


Sales to the right of us, | 
Sales to the left of us, 
Volleyed and thundered ! | 


way to the one really good sale, An individual sale, not a 
consignment sale. 


c April 29th and 30th, 1914 


The sale of 175 animals on these two days consists of only a small 
part of my herd. Write any time in the year for what you want. 


T. H. RUSSELL 
Geneva, Ohio 


C But from all valleys rode sixty times six hundred. All on their 
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ERSE 
WHY CIRCLE “A”? 


A QUESTION ASKED AND ANSWERED 


/EVERAL good Roycrofters whoreadour smacks of good health and good-cheer, we recom- 
advertisement in the January FRA mend Circle “A” Ginger Ale. @ Ishkabibble! 
wrote in and asked about the name, May we receive your order for a trial case of Circle 
and we are glad they did. It gives a “A”! We are certain every reader of THE FRA 
chance to explain. So here you have it: would recognize the excellence of our product. 

“A” represents first quality, first, last n 

and all the time. The “circle” de- 
notes the scope of investigation re- 
quired to make possible the “A.” 
Circle “A” is made from Ginger pur- 
chased in the green state, and imported 
from the Island of Jamaica, hermet- 
ically sealed. 

Our Ginger-Ale plant in Waco is said, 
by people who know, to be the finest 
in the world. 

Our apparatus is of the best, and some 
of it is sterling-silver-lined. 

It has taken years of time, trouble and 
travel to produce the beverage bearing 
the Circle “A” brand. But it has 
been worth while. 

Circle "A" has the flavor and the $32 CASE DELIVERED PREPAID 


21 21 
taste—a delightful aroma, sparkle and BLUE RIBBONS BLUE RIBBONS 
reins [4 sp AND GOLD MEDALS ANYWHERE IN THE SOUTH. AND GOLD MEDALS 


For a carbonated beverage that ARTESIAN MFG. & BOT TLING CO. WAC, TEX. U. SA. 
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Solid Quartered Ouk 


Roycroft Brown Dull Wax Finish 
Combination Reading-Table 
and Bookshelves, No, 022 
Top, 15x 26 inches; Height, 30 inches 


THE ROYCROFTERS 


FRENCH, GERMAN 
SPANISH OR ITALIAN 


To speak it, to understand it to 
read it, to write it. there is but one 
best way. You must hear it « 


it. nd 
write it. All this can be done by the 


Langu er -Phone | Method 


TRE FRA 


This combination reading-table and bookshelves is a Roycroft 


Special. First built with an idea of utility 
and service, Every library needsjust this 
convenient little piece. Sf It typifies the 
genuineness of Roycroft Furniture. Its 
simplicity, strength, beautiful work- 
manship, and finish are all character- 
istic points. f This is the only piece of 
our furniture upon which we make any 
exception as to price and shipping rules. 
@ The only reason for an exception here is made to 
help convince you that Roycroft Furniture is all we 
claim for it. @ The regular price of this piece is 
Sixteen Dollars, but here is our offer: Remit us 
Twelve Dollars with your order and we will send it 
anywhere in the United States, East of the Missis- 
sippi, freight prepaid. To Western points we prepay 
to the Mississippi and you pay the rest se ze » 2e 


Send 25c for complete catalog of our furniture. 
EAST AURORA, NEW YORK 


Hymettus Honey~ 


MADE by Roycroft Bees 
SUPERVISED by Village Drones 
SOLD by The Roycrofters 


One six-ounce jar -$ .35 
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ble, but there 's 
no stopping a 
Wilder jest in 
mid-career, to 
put salt on its 
tail, or chloride 
of lime. Colonel 
Wilder has been 
telling jokes for 
so long that the 
memory of man 
runneth not to 
the contrary. He 
has told every- 
body's own par- 
ticular favorite 
story before 
anybody ever 
heard of it. 

And while the 
rest of the world 
has been agita- 
ting and muck- 
raking and up- 
lifting and 
lecturing and 
homilizing and 
delivering mes- 
sages to Garcia 


y m bath Dise and Cylinder 
nouncing records, can be used on your own talking 
machine, Columbia, Victor, ete. 


Onedozensuchjars 3.50 and other peo- 

Carriage prepaid ple, Wilder has 

just jollied us all 

wea ee along and made 

Alicia Delicia us feel good to 

A Roycroft Conserve ourselves and 

MADE by Roycroft Girls others sæ That's 

me by the Rayos something, I 
One-half pintinjar $ .35 should say. 

Onedozensuchjars 3.50 But the devil 

Carriage prepaid should n’t have 


| T 
P A s RM m iau Daly" rutisiee 
THE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
965 Putnam Building 2 West 45th Street, N.Y. 


ARSHALL P. WILDER should be in- 

dicted by the Federal Grand Jury. His 
offense is a combination in restraint of trade 
in jokes. Colonel Wilder has cornered all the 
jokes and stories there are sæ He has all his 
own, and ours, all the new ones and all the 
old ones. To him there's no such thing as 
"that's another story." There is no "other 
story." The first and the last are his. 
Wilder! There 's a man who makes us cough 
to hear his jokes. Hubbard's jokes are tama- 


/ Google 
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all the good 
tunes, nor 
Wilder all the 
good stories—nor Hubbard all the wicked 
ones. Wilder, I repeat, is a monopoly, a private 
monopoly of jests—therefore, to be abhorred. 
— William Marion Reedy. 
oo 

EN are like motors—some are self-starters, 
their own initiative automatically giving 
impetus to actions; others require cranking 
by a master mind before their engines are 
brought into play sæ If you would be a 1914 
model, be a self-starter.—Frederick C. Kuhn. 
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MERICA 
has fur- 
nished to the 
world the char- 
acter of Wash- 
ington, and if 


Gifts for Clastertide 


Small articles in Modeled Leather and Hand-Wrought 
Copper, which attractively combine usefulness and beauty 


our American 
institutions had 
done nothing 
else, that alone 
would have 
entitled them 
to the respect 
of mankind.— 
Daniel Webster. 


Modeled-Leather Scissors-Case 


50 cents 


Leather Bill-Fold 


50 cents 


se 
I were asked 
under what 
sky the human 
mind has most 
fully developed 
some of its 
choicest gifts, 
has most deeply 
pondered on the 
greatest prob- 
lems of life, and 
has found solu- 
tion of some of 
them which will 
deserve the at- 
tention even of 
those who have 
studied Plato 
and Kant, I 
should point to 
India se And if 
I were to ask 
myself from 
what literature 
we here in 
Europe—we 
who have been 
nurtured almost exclusively on the thoughts 
of the Greeks and the Romans and the Semitic 
races—may draw that corrective which is most 
wanted in order to make our inner life more 
perfect, more comprehensive, more universal, 
in fact more truly human, a life not for this 
life only, but a transfigured and eternal life, 
again I should point to India.—Max Muller. 
p 

John Rogers didn't die of cold f« 
will Elbert Hubbard. 


75 cents 


'et, and neither 


Marilla Ricker. 
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Leather Knife-Case 


85 cents 


Modeled-Leather 
Watch-Fob 


Hand-Wrought 


flower-holder 


VERY day vaccination laws remain in 

force, children are being poisoned, diseased, 
crippled, tortured, maimed and killed by this 
barbarous and cruel malpractise inherited 
from our ignorant and supérstitious forebears 
of a pre-scientific age.—Dr. J. W. Hodge. 


So 
AY the virtue and happiness of the people 
be preserved and the Government which 

they instituted for the protection of their 

liberties be perpetual.—Thomas Jefferson. 


HEN will this happen in your 
home? When will your wife 
or sister, alone in the night, 
have to face the burglar? se 
Get ready for that night. For 
you can out-arm any burglar. 
You can protect your home 
and family with an unfailing 
defender—the ten shot Savage 
Automatic, with its ten ready 
bullets—ready to fly fast or 
slow as she wants them se se 
'This automatic wipes out all 
“Didn’t-know-it-was-loaded” 
danger, because it tells posi- 
tively at a glance or touch if it 
is loaded—.32 and.380 calibers. 


Send 6c for “If You Hear a Burglar"—a valuable book. 


SAVAGE ARMS CO., 361 Savage Ave., Utica, N. Y. 


Makers of the Famous Savage Rifles 


THE ROYCROFT FRATERNITY 


Use these questions for topics of discussion at the meetings of your Junta 


10 
11 


12 
13 


From THE FRA Magazine for February, Nineteen Hundred Fourteen 


Note reference to The Roycroft Junta in Mr. Hubbard's 
newsy article entitled, A Week Off. Do you think you 
have benefited from your Junta Meetings of the year 
just past? 

Meaning of (a) en rapport; (b) hoi polloi. 

Why is the Miter Tavern famous in the annals of 
English literature? 

Who were the following : (a) Doctor Johnson? (b) Oliver 
Goldsmith? (c) David Garrick? (d) James Boswell? 
What is the Nebular Hypothesis? 

(a) What does Mazda stand for? (b) Who are the 
Rotarians? From what Latin word is the name derived ? 
Explain the allusion to “ Roman augurs," on page 132, 
first column. Why did Roman augurs smile knowingly 
when they met and shook hands? 

Who was (a) Marshall Field? (b) Gordon Selfridge? 
(c) Epictetus? (d) Confucius? (e) Why is Epictetus 
referred to as “ Mayor Gaynor's friend "? 

Who is John D. Rockefeller? How has the Oil King 
benefited millions? 

In what connection is Roger Williams mentioned in 
American history ? 

Who are (a) the Quakers? (b) Mennonites? (c) Dunk- 
ards? 

What is a “parvenu "? 

Is the Standard Oil Company a corrupt corporation— 
a predatory organization ? 


14 How is Luther Burbank helping humanity along? 


15 Characterize Mark Antony's speech at Caesar's funeral. 
16 What was the “ diplodocus "? 


Who was Richard Cobden? 

How does Charon figure in Greek Mythology ? 

What great scientific discovery did Charles Darwin and 
Alfred Russel Wallace hit on at about the same time? 
What happened at the Boston Tea-Party ? 

Who were (a) Garibaldi? (b) Thomas Paine? (c) Kos- 
suth? (d) Carl Schurz? (e) Kosciuszko? (f) Pulaski? 
(g) John Brown? 

Give your own definition of ‘‘ moral turpitude.” 

What is “ guerrilla warfare "? 

Quote at least five celebrated lines from Gray's Elegy. 
Tell why the following are famed: (a) Hegel? (b) Bis- 
marck? (c) Von Buelow? (d) Kant? (e) Lessing? 
(f) Fichte? (g) Schopenhauer? (h) Wagner? (i) Mozart? 
(j) Bach? Who are (a) Harnack? (b) Eucken? (c) 
Pastorius? 

Meaning of the German word '' Gesundheit " ? 

What is the problem the railroads are facing at this time ? 
Should the Government control the railroads? Argue 
for or against, and give reasons. 

“ Happiness is a by-product.” Explain. 

Why does Turkey get the ax? 

What is the matter with the maxim which says, “ In 
time of peace, prepare for war"? Is this what Charles 
Lamb would term a “ popular fallacy”? 

Why did Greece and Rome disintegrate? 

Explain the value of Agricultural Education. 
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HOTEL 
CONTINENTAL 


4|st Street and Broadway 
NEW YORK 


300 Rooms 300 Baths 
—AT— 
$1.50 - $2.00 - $2.50 and $3.00 
EACH WITH PRIVATE BATH 


Five minutes’ walk to forty theaters, 
Penn. and New York Central Stations. 


Most convenient location in New York 
WELL-EQUIPPED READING «4 WRITING ROOMS 
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CAFE BOULEVARD 


Known to good livers for almost twenty 
years. The dollar dinner of Hungarian 
Specialties, with wine, has become famous. 

A 60c. luncheon is a regular feature. 
The Cafe Boulevard also serves a 25c. 
and 50c. unexcelled Club Breakfast. 


A la Carte Service at all times 
41st STREET and BROADWAY 
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The good 
name of the Jones 
Dairy Farm means 
more to us than great 
riches. Our sausage is pure. 
It contains the choicest parts 
of young pig pork, salt and 
home-grown spices. We are 
unacquainted with cheapeners or 
preservatives of any kind. 
The hams and bacon we make are 
hickory smoked. We employ no hurry- 
up methods. It requires in the neighbor- 
hood of six weeks to bring them to 
perfection. 


Our lard is stirred in open kettles. Our 
packages are net weight. 
We fill all orders the day they are received, which 
makes for freshness and prompt service, Ask your 
grocer for Jones Dairy Farm Sausage. Give him 
a "standing order." If he can't supply you, write 
us; we will see that you are supplied—if 
necessary, ship to you direct. 


MILO C. JONES 


Jones Dairy Farm 
Box 622, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 


We cordially invite you to visit Fort Atkinson 
and see for yourself the Jones Dairy Farm. 
@ In the old farm house (pictured. below) 

where Jones Dairy Farm Sausage was 
made in the kitchen for many years, 
you will find us living still. 
Just across the pasture to the 
left you will find a building 
in which we now 
make it. 
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Philistine @)ubscription Offer 


“Come, fill the Cup, and in the fire of Spring 
Your Winter-Garment of Repentance fling: 
The Bird of Time has but a little way 

To flutter — and the Bird is on the Wing.” 


(à 
Ve 


“And when like her, 
oh Saki, you shall pass 
Among the Guests Star- 
Scatter'd on the Grass 
And in your joyous errand 
reach the spot 
Where I made One, turn 
downanempty Glass!” 


$ 


“Why, if the Soul can fling 
the Dust aside, 

And naked on the Air of 
Heaven ride, 

Were't not a Shame — 
were't not a Shame 
for him, 

In this clay carcase crippled 


to abide?" 


THE RUBAIYAT 
OF OMAR KHAYYAM 
FITZGERALD'S TRANSLATION 


F Pas MAR KHAYYAM is the great modern Philistine. 
EBA V He lived eight hundred years ago, but the world has 
\ y j just discovered him. We like him because he expresses 
; 44| our mood. He is an Optimistic Pessimist. As a 
= ~~ special premium with a year's subscription to The 
Philistine, we offer a copy of Old Omar’s Rubaiyat. The book is 
from our new pocket edition, in flexible leather covers. Just the 


book for a Valentine gift—beautiful, artistic, unique! o& s ot æ 
FILL IN THE BLANK BELOW 


THE ROYCROFTERS, East Aurora, N. Y. 
Enclosed find One Dollar for a year's subscription to THE PHILISTINE 
and copy of The Rubaiyat by Omar Khayyam. Subscription to be recorded for 


Jm ls — ae 


SGT ORE eee OAC SU RT. 
Premium to be sent to 
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Foreign Postage, 24 Cents; Canada, 12 Cents 
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The Roycroft Inn will be Open all Winter 
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To meet the Spring desire for new things The Roycrofters offer these 
individual bits in Modeled Leather 


.. W@aster Suggestions d 


pe in five sizes: 
$, 514, 614, 714, 814 


Price, $6.00 
Size, 144 x 4x 4 inches 
Modeled in Oak Design 


The Modeled-Leather 
Articles shown on this 
page have both value 


The Roycroft Artists 
and workers have, in 
the manufacture of any 


article, the standard set 
by the years of quality 
producing which makes 
possible the present 
product Se se ce se 


and beauty to recom- 
mend them to you. To 
purchase any one of 
them compliments your 
discernment and taste. 


SMALL 
CARD-CASE 


Price, $10.00 


Size, 7x 914 inches 
Leather-lined. Has inside pocket and 
small coin-purse. Modeled 
in Empire Design 


Price, $1.00 
24 by 314 inches 
Suitable for Stamp-Case 


Price, $1.50 


Fitted with two pads 
Size, 3 by 434 inches 


The Roycrofters, East Aurora, New DEN 
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Valentine Gift-Books 


Beautiful volumes which will Serve as billets-doux 


The books listed below are bound in Three-quarters Levant, with Morris 
paper sides and end-sheets. Hand-tooled backs in original Roycroft designs 


A DOG OF FLANDERS 


BY OUIDA 


One of the greatest stories ever written 
about a child and for children. Price, $5.00 


LOVE, LIFE AND WORK 
BY ELBERT HUBBARD 
This is a book of opinions on how to 
obtain the highest happiness for oneself 
with the least powiie harm to others. 

r . Price, $5.00 


THE ESSAY ON NATURE 


Y RALPH WALDO EMERSON 
This edition is a verbatim reprint of the 
first book published by Emerson. It is 
printed on Japan Vellum. Price, $5.00 


OLD JOHN BURROUGHS 
BY ELBERT HUBBARD 
This essay is the sincere appreciation of 
one sympathetic soul for another. This 
edition is specially illumined. Price, $5.00 
RIP VAN WINKLE 


BY WASHINGTON IRVING 
This tale of the Catskill Mountains is a 
perpetual delight to folks of all ages. 
The edition has a foreword by Joseph 
Jefferson . . . . . Price, $5.00 


RESPECTABILITY 


PERI doses ge sicut E 

of respectability . . . Price, $5.00 

THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO 
BY VICTOR HU! 


A translation of the E description 
ever written of this decisive battle of the 
world . Price, $5.00 


THE MAN OF SORROWS 
BY ELBERT HUBBARD 


This book is a life of Jesus of Nazareth 
as the author sees the man back across 
the centuries . . Price, $5.00 


JUSTINIAN AND THEODORA 
BY ALICE AND ELBERT HUBBARD 
A Sixteenth-Century Romance. This is a 
dramatization of the story of a man and 
- ic aaah uiid intr for a great 
Ideal. . . . « . Price, $5.00 


THE LAW OF LOVE 
BY WILLIAM MARION REEDY 
A book of essays, each complete and 
absorbing in itself, written by an all- 
. . « . Price, $5.00 


"EIE . Price, $5.00 
SELF-RELIANCE 
BY RALPH WALDO EMERSON 
This is considered by most people the 


bestof Siero s Somprehensivs Essays. 
" . Price, $5.00 


BALLAD OF READING GAOL 
BY OSCAR WILDE 

A most wonderful poem, wrung from a 

suffering soul. . . . Price, $5.00 


1001 EPIGRAMS 
BY ELBERT HUBBARD 
A collection of some of the best orphics 
from the pen of one acknowledged as the 
master of the short sentence. Price, $5.00 


WOMAN’S WORK 
BY ALICE HUBBARD 
One woman's forceful expression on this 
great question. . . Price, $5.00 


THOMAS JEFFERSON 


BY JOHN J. LENTZ 
ELBERT HUBBARD 


An appreciation of the man as the 
founder of the Public School System and 


as a Democrat . Price, $5.00 


The Roycrofters, East Aurora, New York 


The Roycroft Inn wili be Open all Winter 
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$100 BONDS ONDS | 


O invest in $100 Bonds is to pave 
the way to a comfortable com- 
petence. Get the saving bee in 

your bonnet. You will never get 
44 stung.” 

Idle money is a sore temptation. Con- 
vert it into $100 Bonds, yielding from 
4 to 6%—the very best security you 
could have. Thrift is the thing—yes, 
Horatio, Thrift ! 

Send for a copy of our paper, The $100 
Bond News. With it we will send you 
our booklet, No. 205, “Answers to 
Questions About $100 Bonds," con- 
taining helpful hints and useful infor- 
mation. We are thoroughly dépendable, 


B—-——---——-—- 


i 
BEYER AND COMPANY 
* The Hundred Dollar Bond House" 

55 Wall St., New York 


The latest achievement of modern acience— the two 
machines combined in a practical, easy operating 


device ih desint. cre Hoover 


sweeps up hair, thread, lint; shakes loose imbedded J 
sand and grit; removes all dirt and soot by powerful 
suction; brushes up the crushed-down nap, and 


restores the original colorings to the floor Bj 
coverings 
It's the machine you've always 
wanted and expected, and now it's 
here ready for you. 
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DEATH ON THE FLOOR 


P. 


AN ADVERTISEMENT BY ELBERT HUBBARD 


We have it on excellent 
authority that the con- 
sumption bacillus and 
pneter have been 
ound on the dirty hands 
of children who crawl about 
tae fodi, the infected dust 


rpets 
€ But children crawl and 
ercep, and the floor is their 
rightful stamping-ground. 
To take them off the floor 


to do? Why, keep the floor 

sweet and sanitary; a fit 

place for the gyrations and 
uflexions of the ginx. 

4 But how will we do ui 

Why, by eat ea 

q TA is a Tuec, » 


"Tuec, drop a line to 
THE UNITED ELECTRIC COMPANY 
33 Hurford Street 
Canton, Ohio 
requesting information. 
Here is my self-filler— 


there's no time like right 
now. 


S.—We are in receipt of an ultimatum from Canton to this effect: 


“ A few good territories still open. rite for terma.” 


AN ETRUSCAN JAR 


Older than Rome; 
as old as the walls 
of Anacapri; the 
contemporary of 
the Phoenician buc- 
caneers ; and cousin 
to the Pharaohs; 
priceless and unpur- 
chasable, Yet newer 
than Topeka, Kan- 
sas; and as spon- 
taneous as East 
Aurora, because 
made by Francis 
Howard from the 
original model in 
the possession of his 
friend the Pope, in 
material that is as 
enduringasthehills, 
beautiful like stone, 
and to be had for 
your front yard at a price within the means of 
every moderately successful Fra. Send $75.00 
(draft or money order) and receive two, free on 
board cars, New York. Fill 'em with Nasturtiums! 


FRANCIS HOWARD 
5 West 28th Street New York City 
(25 cents in stamps brings illustrated booklet) 
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THE CASE IN COURT 


ELBERT HUBBARD, Reporter 


Scene: A Court Room of the Supreme Court of the State of Public Welfare, Trial Term. 
Dramatis Personae: Judge, Jury, Lawyers, Stenographers, Onlookers. 
On Trial: SANATOGEN. 
The Accusation: Too good to be true. 
(Continued From January Issue.) 


Bailiff —Hear ye—hear ye! etc. thing that distinguishes man from the rest 
Judge—Gentlemen, we continue the case of of the animal creation is his ability to think, 
The People versus Sanatogen. I under- to imagine, to project his intelligence by a 
stand the testimony is now all in, and the spirit of prophecy into the future, and to 
attorneys on both sides agree to submit remember and record the past. Man is a 
the case on its merits without further thinking, reasoning—and usually unreason- 
argument. Are there any questions the able—manifestation of Divine Energy. He 
jury would like to ask before they retire is a spiritual being in a physical body. He 
to deliberate on their verdict ? reaches the material world through this 
Juror No. 6—1 would like to ask just one body. Here spirit and matter blend. My 
question ! apology for man is that he is in process— 
Judge—You may state it. that he is not yet created. I do not believe 
Juror—I wish the Court would tell me what that the six days of creation are yet up, 
a man is. but the East is all aglow. “ It doth not yet 
Judge (Smiling)— The question is too diffi- appear what we shall be." But as we are 
cult for this Court to answer; I submit it now, we are spiritual beings living in phys- 
to any one of the learned counsel present ical bodies. "And our personal success and 
who feels competent to answer. (Silence.) the success of the race turns on a proper 
The Jurors seems to think that the Court care of our bodies. 
is omnipotent. Judge—Sir Gilbert, you do not pretend to 
Juror—Not exactly that, but yesterday Sir know all about it? 
Gilbert Parker gave us a definition of Sir Gilbert Parker—Certainly not, your 
Nature, and if a man can explain what Honor. I merely venture to give an opinion. 
Nature is, he ought to be able to tell us Judge—That will do for the present. If there 
what a man is. is no objection I will now proceed to charge 
Judge—The point is well taken; I see Sir the jury. 
Gilbert is in the Court Room ; will he please Gentlemen of the Jury, you have listened 
step forward and explain to this jury what with patience and intelligence to the pres- 
a man is? (Sir Gilbert Parker steps for- entation of the testimony in this case. 
ward.) se se It has been explained to you by various 
Sir Gilbert Parker—One thing sure, man eminent specialists and men of high repute 
exists. Man is an animal, and an animal is a what Sanatogen is, how it is manufactured, 
manifestation of Energy. If you wish to what its constituent parts are, and what is 
call it Divine Energy, you may. But the claimed for it as a remedial agent. 
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Certainly it is not a “dope,” to use a 
vulgarism much in vogue. It is not a patent 
medicine ; it is not a cure-all, nor a panacea 
for all of the ills of earth. It does not take 
the place of fresh air, of good-cheer, of 
kindness, of work, of love. 

You were told by Sir Hall Caine and others 
that a man's thinking influences the con- 
dition of his body, and the condition of 
his body influences his outlook in life. 
Fear tends to increase the heart-beat and 
then there is an equalization and the heart- 
beat dies down. Extremes in the circulation 
of the fluids in the body tend to disease. 
Right thinking tends to harmonious bodily 
conditions. 

Success is hygienic, and love is sanitary. 

The Latin maxim, mens sana in corpore 
sano—a sound mind in a sound body—is a 
very good one. The only question, therefore, 
is for you to consider whether Sanatogen 
tends toward putting the body in right rela- 
tionship to its environment. 

You will bear in mind that it is not claimed 
that Sanatogen “ cures " or “ heals.” All it 
does is to aid Nature in performing her 
perfect work. The testimony has shown that 
Sanatogen is a tonic, a gentle stimulant 
and a food. It does not take the place of 
other healthful and palatable foods. The 
argument seems to be that the maxim, 
* Everything good in moderation," is emi- 
nently a commonsense proposition. 

All that is claimed here is that Sanatogen 
in its tendency is beneficial in its results, 
since it is easily and quickly taken up by 
the digestive tract and nourishes the entire 
system, especially the nerves and brain. 
To this end it is regarded by educated men 
as a valuable material in building up and 
sustaining the human body, especially where 
the individual is working under great mental 
strain and stress. Men and women, and 
especially those in middle life, and elderly 
people, are recommended to use this prepa- 
ration. The name of the preparation we are 
told symbols its quality. ‘ Sanito " means 
sanity, or that which is sane and sensible, 


efficient and helpful. The word “ gen” 
refers to life. Eugenics, able life—disgenics, 
poor or reduced life, You will bear in mind 
that you have been instructed that doctors 
do not cure, and a medicine itself does not 
heal. All we can possibly do is to put the 
individual in right relationship to Nature, 
so the natural forces, or what Sir Gilbert 
calls ‘‘ Divine Energy," shall play through 
us. It thus seems that man is a sort of 
dynamo or a transformer of energy ; also at 
the same time he seems to generate energy 
that is picked by the body out of the 
atmosphere, as the electric current makes 
use of the electrode, carrying material from 
point to point. Perhaps electricity will yet 
be found to be the secret of life. 

The Court now directs the Jury to retire 
and deliberate and decide as to whether 
Sanatogen shall continue to be recommended 
to intelligent men and women as a useful, 
healthful, efficient aid to right living. 

The bailiff will conduct the Jury to their 
room, and we will await their deliberation 
and listen later to their verdict. (Jury 
retires. An interval of fifteen minutes 
occurs, when the jury file in.) 

Clerk of the Court—Gentlemen of the Jury, 
have you agreed on a verdict ? 

Foreman—We have. 

Clerk—The foreman of the jury will please 
state the verdict. 

Foreman—We, the Jury, find that the charge 
against Sanatogen, to wit: Too good to be 
true, is not sustained, and Sanatogen, there- 
fore, is not guilty as charged in the indict- 
ment. We find that Sanatogen is an honest, 
simple preparation; that in it there is 
nothing mysterious, metaphysic, super- 
natural, strangely peculiar or deleterious. 
It is one of Nature's remedies, devised by 
skilful chemists, and prepared in a way so 
that it can be easily and readily utilized by 
the human economy for our permanent 
good and lasting benefit. 

Judge—The Case is closed, and the Clerk will 
engross the verdict on the record as pre- 
sented, The jury is dismissed. 
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MITCHELL SIXES 


Products of Long Experience 


This company has been building popular priced 
sixes longer than any other concern in this country. Hence 
the sixes we offer are the product of many years of experience 


The Mitchell Big Siz is the largest and best car 
at the price that has ever been produced. It is built al 
the same lines ns the Little Six, save that it has 144-inc 


and in no sense experiments. wheel base, somewhat larger tires, greater capacity. 
The Mitchell Little Siz, which was known asthe Yet the quality of the two are identical. The equipment is 
“ Baby Six” in 1912, is, in our opinion, the most logical precisely the same—the outward beauty similar. Fora big 


amily car the Big Six has no equal in America and there is 
nothing as for less $3,500 or $4,000. The price of 
the Mitchell Big Six is only $2,350. 

The Mitchell Four is intended for those who 
feel that they cannot afford cither of the Sixes. It is the 
only four cylinder car we make. We build it to meet the 
demand of those persona who still like a four-cylinder car of 
class at a popular price. It has the same equipment as the 
other two cars and sells for $1,595. We want you to look 
this car over minutely and then ask yourself if there is a four- 
cylinder car at anywhere near the price that can compare 
with this one in any detail. 


Here is the Equipment for all the Mitchell Models Which is Included in the List Prices, as Given: 


Electric Self-Starter and Generator—Electric 


investment in the automobile market. It is not only the 
sensible compromise between big and little power and 
passenger capacity, but it has everything that any high-priced 
car can offer you A . 

It has quality that oem long life. It has the 
style of beauty that the exacting mind demands. It has as 
much speed and power as » mes can desire. It will hold 
its place in any company and look classy and work perfectly 
for several years to come. Its equipment is complete, and 
details thereof sterling in character. The price, $1,895, brings 
this smart car to you ready for instant use. There is nothing 
left for you to buy—no extras—no appurtenances. 


Two-Piece Rain Vision Wind Extra—Speedome! 
Tire Carrier—Bair Bow Holders—License Plate Bracket—Pump, Jack and complete set of first-clase tools. 


Specifications of the Three Great Mitchell Models: 


MITCHELL LITTLE SIX—Fifty horse-power—132-inch wheel base—36x 444 in. tires—? or 5 passenger capacity $1,895 

MITCHELL BIG SIX—Sixty horse-power—144-inch wheel base—837x5 in.-tires—seven passenger capacity $2,350 

MITCHELL FOUR—Forty horse-power—120-inch wheel base—4 cylinders-86x414in.tires~2 or 5 passenger capacity $1,595 
ALL PRICES F. O. B. RACINE, WISCONSIN 
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EIGHTY YEARS OF FAITHFUL SERVICE TO THE AMERICAN PUBLIC 


Brunswick “ Baby Grand ” Pocket Billiard-Table 


STYLE “B” 


Size, 314 x 7 feet 


Handsome Figured Mahogany—Fancy Wood Inlaid Design—Vermont Slate Bed—Baby Monarch 
Cushions—Ball and Cue Racks, the latter concealed—Accessory Drawer for playing equipment 


BOYS AND BILLIARDS 


An Advertisement by Elbert Hubbard 


You all know the old, old story of how a 
certain boy's parents, ssed of a 
Puritanical bias, i ape his 
playing cards at home. q So this boy, 
being a real boy, left his Sae "Bons: 
Like the soldier in the song, he hada 
good home, but he left. He played poker 
with unpromising companions, consumed 
countless coffin-nails, and in short, went 
from bad to worse with a reckless 
abandon that made the old soaks at 
home shake their heads thoughtfully. He 
developed various vicious traits, came to 
an untimely end, and brought his parents’ 
silver threads in sorrow to the grave. 
This is the time-honored yarn once so 
pre revalent in the Sunday Skule Books. 
etit has enough of the saving salt of 
truth to make it point a moral even in 
this day and generation. Parents nowa- 
days are more liberal-minded. They 
realize that boy nature changes very 
little from age to age. They know that 
bad boys are tas n good boys gone 
Most boys crave excitement. 
"Something doing," is the motto of the 
modern American Boy. Bring the real 
good time right into The home, and no 
boy will go downtown in search of an 


unnatural and unhealthy “good time." 
d Even the best-equipped Billiard parlor 
has nothing on the home that boasts a 
Brunswick “ Baby Grand." Billiards itself 
is one of the cleanest and most charming 
games ever devised for the amusement 
of mortal man. It is one of the greatest 
indoor sports on the carpet. The Bruns- 
wick “Baby Grand” Home Billiard- 
Table stands for real Billiards—the same 
game the experts play, even if somehow 
it doesn't seem quite the same game 
when they play it. Brunswick “ Baby 
Grand” billiards is no gentle parlor 
diversion, no croquet or croquettes, no 
pretty ping- pong—just straight Billiards 
from the word “ go." The Biblical i injunc- 
tion, “an eye for an eye,” is here re- 
called. 

A “Baby Grand” in the Home is 
almost as constant a source of delight 
and diversion as a Grand Baby. A room 
12 x 15 feet accommodates the model 


shown at the top of the page, and there 
is plenty of elbow-room, besides, for par- 
ticipants. Q Brunswick-Balke-Collender 
Billiard-Tables are shipped everywhere, 
every day. Safe delivery is assured. Fill 
in the coupon and mail today 


The Brunsw idi Balke-Collender Co., 
Dept. R. V. 623-633 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Gentlemen : 


Please send the beautiful color-illustrated catalog BILLIARDS— 
THE HOME MAGNET and details of Easy Purchase Plan to > 


NAME . 


ADDRESS. 


FO I er E d ER 


ELBERT HUBBARD 


JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER 


` 
REV. DR. W. W. BUSTARD 
z T Er . 


BUSINESS IS SUPPLYING HUMAN NEEDS 
ECONOMICALLY, EFFICIENTLY, HONESTLY, 


IN EVERY TRANSACTION SHALL THRIVE, 
AND THE GREATEST GOOD TO THE 
GREATEST NUMBER FOLLOW 

—John D. Rockefeller 
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Mitchell Little Six 


$1,895.00 


No Mitchell model lacks any 


essential or convenience that the careful owner desires or demands. And 
still the prices remain as they always have been—jopu/ar. 


No detail of the Mitchell is 


sacrificed, or even cheapened, to improve another or to add to the phys- 
ical beauty of the whole. From stem to stern she car is a gem of quality 
and there are 30,000 satisfied owners ready to say so. 


John W. Bate, the man who 


created the Mitchell, is back of it—putting into it his skill, his knowledge 
and his spirit. So that every Mitchell Model simply must make good or 
some one must account to Mr. Bate. 


We know of no car in America 
that involves you in so little risk—so little expense of maintenance—so 
little wear and tear on the disposition. Jt is the most car and the best car 
for the money that the automobile industry has produced. 

The Mitchell Models for 1914: 


The Mitchell Big Siz—B8irty horse-power—141-inch wheel base—87x5 inch tires—seyon passenger capacity 
The Mitchell Four—Forty horse-power—four cylinders—120 inch wheel base—S@x4} inch tirer—two and five passenger capacity + - 


Equipment of all the Mitchell Models Incladed in the List Prices Here Given: 


Magnetic Exploring Lamp 
—Speedometer—Tungsten Valves—Mobair Top and Dust Cover—Jiffy-Quick-Action Side Curtains 
—Quick-Action Rain Vision Rims With One Extra—Double Extra Tire 
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= “The Leading American Seed Catalog” 
It tells the plain truth about the famous Best Seeds That Grow. Besides colored plates 
of popular BumPEE-SPECIALTIES, this bright book of 182 pages shows hundreds of the 
choicest vegetables and most beautiful flowers, illustrated from vq It is almost 


indispensable to every one who has a garden, either for pleasure or Po t, and is mailed 
Free to all who can appreciate the value of the BURPEE-QUALITY IN SEEDS. 


| | [1] 99 is known the world over not only as Lead- 
| The *House of Burpee ing Experts in Sweet Peas, but also as SEED 


Sprectauists. No other American firm has ever introduced so many novelties of sterling 
value,—and no other growers supply seeds annually direct to so many planters. It might 
be to your interest to read Tue Burres ANNUAL. It will cost you only one cent for a post 
card to send us your address, and you are under no obligation to buy. We never annoy 
applicants with “ follow-up " letters. Shall we mail you a copy ? If so, kindly write to-day. 


Burpee’s SWEET PEAS 


Tue! Burpee Corrections advertised below are the choicest yet offered. Such values 
would be impossible even with us, had we not increased our acreage in the Beautiful 
Lompoc (“Little Hills") Valley, California. Here, under the personal care of the 
Resident Manager at our FLorapate Farm—‘The Home of Flowers"—we had the past 
season one hundred and 
eighty acres of SwEET 
Peas alone! We hold 
the largest stocks of 


a m. notet SELECTED “ SPENCERS ” 
WB) pend W ATLE BURPEE & Co, in the world. 


(ESES mcare. Bearer Boost PHILADELPHIA, , 


Six “Superb Spencers” | Eight “Elegant Spencers” 
For 25 Cts. 7» "meil | For 50 Cts. vo 2. ad one 


* one 15-cent 
packet of BumrEE's Omcurp, 
the most beautiful helio-mauve, 
which alone sold last year at 
12 seeds for 25c—one regular 
10-cent pkt. (40 to 50 seeds) 
each of Beatrice SPENCER, 1 £ 
deep pink; Georce Hersert, | lavender; Irisa Bete, rich lilac, 
ine; Mrs. C. W. | flushed pink; Krxa EDWARD SPENCER, 
BREADMORE, cream edged rose; | magnificentcrimson ; Mns. ROUTZAHN, 
Srmuine STENT, best glowing | buff, suffused light pink ; QUEEN Vic- 
salmon-orange; also one large | Torta Spencer, beautiful primrose, and 
packet (90 to 100 seeds) of THE | VEnwiLoN BniLLunNT, the 
m Donin of of un iridercent aasin: 
passingly Superb Spencers for ese Eianr ELEGANT SPEN- 
1914, which is an absolutely | cerswereall firstnamedand 
u mixture. With each | introduced by us, and are 
collection we enclose our Leaflet | shown painted from nature 
on Culture. Purchased sepa- | on the last cover page of 
rately, these six packets would | Burpee's Annual for 1914. 
cost 65 cents. " R 
we will mail 


Six “Superfine Spencers” For $1.00 55 2i. 
we will mail lections as offered on this 

For 25 Cts. one regular page. -— TR a iem 
Pe et each ol G WRITE, 

10-cent pocket (containing 40 our greatest novelty for 


to 50 seeds PLE k 
Brossow SPENCER, rosy-pink me and - prie ea 


and white; BunPEE's DUPLEX | ~~ s 
SPENCER, cream-pink and apri- pinks, -making TWENTY- 
cot; Erne, RooseEvELT, prim- TEsrED SPENCERS OF 
rose, flaked rose; Orero | FINEST FiomapaLE Stock fora Dol- 


: > lar. This greatoffer could not be dupli- 
Spencer, rich maroon; TEN- | cated anywhere else in the world. 


NANT SPENCER, beautiful ga ^s . h 

mauve, and the glorious trai. LO mane: — 
Tuomas STEVENSON, most | Spevcees, Whether you order now 
glowing orange scarlet. or not you should write today for 


For 50 Cts. 75, 7! | Burpee's 1914 Annual 


tions named above, and also a | As advertised above, this popular, “Grant 
is ication to 

Venen pectet ob Kiwa bog all who value Quality ia Seeds. 1 asking for 
urpee's greatest novelty for ur y kindly name The Fra Magazine. 
1914. Please Write To-day- "Lest You Forget.” 


W. Atlee Burpee & Co., 


Burpee Building, Philadelphia 
“The World’s Largest Mail-Order Seed House” 
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PUBLIC OPINION 


ALL OVER THE WORLD 


Endorses the 


Underwood 


In Preference to Any Other Typewriter 


BECAUSE : 


It has proved itself by winning all world's awards for merit 

It holds all records for SPEED—ACCURACY-STABILITY 
It holds the Elliott-Cresson medal awarded by the Franklin 
Institute of Pennsylvania—the highest mechanical award 


These are Features no Other Writing 
Machine can Offer 


Underwood 


“The Machine You Will Eventually Buy” 


HE principal ingredients that go to make 
up success in any business are as follows: 
1. Strict honesty with your customer, com- 
petitor, banker, those who assist you, meaning 
labor, and in fact in all things, especially with 
yourself. 
2. A thorough knowledge of your business, 
both mechanically and commercially. 
3. An efficient equipment and an efficient 
force to handle the equipment. 
4. A knowledge of your costs sufficient at 
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least to know 
whether you are 
makinga fair 
profit on all your 
product. 

5. Careful study 
of youroverhead 
to see that you 
do not overload 
your productive 
capacity by com- 
plicated book- 
keeping or 
methods of ob- 
taining work se» 
6. Make your 
every customer 
a salesman for 
your business ze 
Thishe is always 
willing to be- 
come if youtreat 
him right and 
give him good 
service sæ It is 
easier to keep 
business than to 
get new busi- 
ness »» Strain 
every effort in 
reason to please 
the customer. 

7. Have satis- 
fied, competent 
help, and see 
that they are 
supplied with an 
abundance of 
material; it is 
cheaper than 
labor. 

8. Be careful 
that every step 
or movement is shortened to the uttermost, 
and that the hygiene of the workrooms is 
as good as it is possible to make it. Then if 
the returns show that it can be done, let the 
producers share with you the results se In 
fact, the whole establishment should be run 
on the family basis. “One for all and all 
for one,” 

With these I might add that constant watch- 
fulness and thought with unity of action must 
bring success.— Charles Francis. 
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OME of the 

most valu- 
able informa- 
tion I have has 
come to me from 
talking with 
workingmen," 
said William T. 
Noonan, Presi- 
dent of the Buf- 
falo, Rochester 
and Pittsburgh 
Railroad. "I 
never lose the 
opportunity of 
getting a man's 
point of view, 
no matter who 
he is se I know 
my own point 
of view. I must 


get that of 
others sæ A for- 
eigner who 
works on the 
railroad often 
has information 
which it is very 
important that 
I get." 

It is this atti- 
tude of mind 
which makes 
Mr. Noonan 
cosmopolitan, 
international se 
Mr. Noonan, 
dressed for 


Both at Once 


A little cream and some Grape-Nuts in the spoon, both at once. Then one gets 
the delicious, nut-like flavour of the cereal, combined with the most digestible of all fats 
— cream. 


The golden-brown granules are tender and crisp; and invite thorough chewing. 
That's one reason why Grape-Nuts food is of special value. There are many others. 

Chewing brings down the saliva which is necessary to "taste," and also — more 
important — to begin digestion. 


This act of chewing also causes, by a natural reflex action, the flow of digestive 
juices in the stomach, so that by the time the food reaches that organ, it is ready for 
further digestion. 

In making Grape-Nuts, whole wheat and malted barley are ground into flour, and 
the “ vital " salts (phosphate of potash, etc.) are retained. These " cell-salts" are highly 
necessary to the daily repair of the tissue cells of body, brain and nerves. 


Try a dish of Grape-Nuts and cream regularly for awhile, and notice the mental 
" glow" and physical " go" —how much better everything seems. 


** There's a Reason” for Grape-Nuts 


weather, rides 
from ten to 
fifteen miles into 
the country, 
early in the 
morning, and he takes the opportunity to see 
with a thousand eyes and get a thousand 
viewpoints where most of us are quite content 
with one. Q“ I go to school to every person 
I meet," said Mr. Noonan. 

Mr. Noonan meets many people, and he is in 
a fair way to become the best-educated man 
in this or any other country »e He has the 
open mind, the immature mind, a mind that 
will ever be as hungry and eager for truth as 
it is now.—Alice Hubbard. 
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— sold by Grocers everywhere. 


MAN asked to define the essential char- 

acteristics of a gentleman—using the 
term in its widest sense—would presumably 
reply, "The will to put himself in the place 
of others; the horror of forcing others into 
positions from which he would himself recoil ; 
the power to do what seems to him right, 
without considering what others may say or 
think."—John Galsworthy. 

oe 

No cross, no crown.—Saint Paulinus, 
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Like a Bomb 
fromthe Clouds 


the aeroplane’s message an- 


nounces its arrival. Far above in the 
sky the military airship has been learning 
important facts about the enemy’s posi- 
tion. To transmit the information without 
delay, and enable the aeroplane to continue 
its observations, a 


** Dispatch - Carrying 
Bomb" is dropped, and, through an in- 
genious device, calls attention to itself at once 
upon reaching ‘the ground. 

This latest invention for modern warfare is 
interestingly described in 
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better oil and 
better gasoline 
at a lower price 
than any one 
else could or 
would, and so 
the people 
bought from the 
Standard Oil 
Company. The 
law put an end 
to the combina- 
tion, thereby 
destroying many 
economies that 
had been pos- 
sible, and took 
away the club 
which for many 
years has been 
held over the 
back of the 


Popular Electricity i: 


Among other striking articles in this 
issue are: —World's Greatest Electrical Con- 
trol System at Panama—King Solomon’s Mines 
—Reducing Miner’s Phthisis—Cutting Iron Under 
Water — The Mysterious Fe Boat — Money 
That Actually Talks—Curse of the Manana Habit 


Motion Picture Department 
Sixteen pages—presenting the lat- 
est photo plays. with anecdores of play- 
ers and prodooers and, In addition, carrying 
you through al! the fa»cinatiag detalla of 
motion plotare production. 


World's Picture Gallery 
History in the making told in sixteen paros 
of striking photographs from all over the 
globe. " veritable travelogee and world 
epitome of unusual interest and odocational 
valae. 


EN who have never had occasion to buy 

a ton of steel rails will rant about the 
inequity of the Steel Trust, but the buyers of 
the steel rails go on buying from it ze If the 
railroads believed that the Steel Trust was 
working them a real injury, they could buy 
every ton of rails that they need, from other 
sources »e The Standard Oil Company could 
have been destroyed a hundred times over 
by the people simply refusing to buy oil or 
gasoline from it, but the Standard sold them 


: Google 


World's Advance 
FOR FEBRUARY 
Now On Sale At Your Newsdealers 


Treated as Sickness—Navy's Latest Wireless Feat— 
Submarine Volcanic Eruption—and these are just 
typical of the 


200 Fascinating Subjects with 200 Absorbing PIMOITWHSNS 
which makes up this most interesting magazine. Just note this brief summary of good things 1 


The Great Electrical Section 
tells simply and clearly the things 


you want to know about electricity, Posts 
Jonon the latest development a and won F 
faring E oan 


e Articles. 
we every line. 


5 d - ~ . position thanour 
"Es | 


Popular Electricity and World’s Advance 
15c a Copy—Get it Today from Your Newsdealer 


If your dealer cannot supply you send us his name and 
your own name and address with 15c for a copy postpaid 


POPULAR ELECTRICITY PUBLISHING CO., 350 No. CLARK STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Standard Oil 


Company. And 
what is the 
: < result? We are 
—Metering Niagara's Power—Mida's Mystery Plat- è 
form—A Sealed Skyscraper of Glass—Perfected Talking all paying much 
Pictures—Stereoscopic View of Surgical Operations— : . 
Chart to Outwit the Magnetic Pole—Where Insanity is higher prices for 


oil and gasoline 
than we did 
before ze If you 
go abroad, how- 
atone i a ever, you find 
ds that we are still 
in much better 


friends across 
the water, from 
the fact that 
the wonderful 
machine con- 
structed by the 
managers of the 
Standard Oil Company, even though divided 
up, still works to such advantage that the 
successors to that company can and do sell 
their products at just about one-half what 
you must pay for the same thing in England 
or France.—Robert M. Thompson. 
oe 
RE is no man so good who, were he to 
submit all his thoughts and actions to the 
laws, would not deserve hanging ten times in 
his life.—Montaigne. 


Original from 
CETON UNIVERSITY 
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HE legiti- 
mate object x 

of government is *— 

to do for a com- Geraldine Fi à 

fen OE OMopie listening to hers 


whatever they 
need to have 
done, but can 
not do at all, or 
can not do so 
well, for them- 
selves, in their 
separate and in- 
dividual capaci- 
ties. In all that 
the people can 
individually do 
as well for them- 
selves, govern- 
ment ought not 
to interfere. The 
desirable things 
which the indi- 
viduals of a 
people can not 
do, or can not 
well do, for 
themselves, fall 
into two classes : 
those which 
have relation to 
wrongs, and 
those which 
havenot.Each of 
these branches 
off into an in- 
finite variety of 
subdivisions. 
The first —that 
in relation to 
wrongs—em- 
braces all crimes, 
misdemeanors 
and non-performance of contracts sæ The 
other embraces all which, in its nature, and 
without wrong, requires combined action, as 
public roads and highways, public schools, 
charities, pauperism, orphanage, estates of the 
deceased, and the machinery of government 
itself.—Lincoln. 


herself has said: 


oe 


He who has the truth at his heart need never 
fear the. want of persuasion on his tongue. 
—John Ruskin. 
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Madame Butterfly 


Victor Record 87004 —" Entrance of Clo o su 


x 


You too can hear Miss Farrar ust as. 
she hears herself—and to hear bee’ 
the Victrola is just the same as hearing 
her on the operatic or concert stage. 

The same sweet voice, with all the pers 
sonal charm and individuality of the artist, 
as clear and beautiful on the Victrola as 
in real life. So perfect that Miss Farrar 


“Friends may admire, critics praise or con- 
demn, but the Victor in its records decides with 
Unprejudiced fidelity”, 


Any Victor dealer in any 
city in the world will gladly 
play for you this dainty little 
Butterfly nûmber by Mis 

r Farrar (Victor Record 87004) 
If or any other music you wish 


l PEA 
" Viktor Victrolas 315 $200 
Wiser tov Si v. 
Viet Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N: Jy U. 5. A. 
Gramphme Ca. Mairead 


New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month 


HE only conclusive evidence of a man’s 

sincerity is that he gives himself for a 
principle. Words, money, all things else are 
comparatively easy to give away ; but when a 
man makes a gift of his daily life and practise, 
it is plain that the truth, whatever it may be, 
has taken possession of him.—Lowell. 

se 

The blessed work of helping the world forward 
happily does not wait to be done by perfect 
men.— George Eliot. 
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No Matter 


VERY keen-witted stenogra- 
pher, every office manager, 


pica Turn every expert operator on the 
May Be— firing-line of * BIG BUSINESS” 
TheROYAL the will grasp at once the enormous 
MEL work-saving value of the New 
wil fit it: Knob” Royal Model 10. 


Because it is “the machine with a personality "— your personality ! 
Think of a master machine with an adjustable touch — a typewriter you 
can “tune up" to fit your own personal touch, simply by “ turning the knob" 
until it strikes the keynote of YOURSELF. 

Think of getting through your week's work with the minimum of effort 
and banishing the dull grind of “ typewriter nerves," 

That's only one reason why the No. 10 Royal is the master machine. 
There ure many other big, vital new features. Combined with the person- 
ality of its regulated touch, you get a typewriter with 100% speed- 
100% accuracy — 100% visibility — 100% durability — making 100% 
EFFICIENCY. A machine with 1,000 working-parts less than others 
a typewriter of long-term service, that need not be “traded out" and won't 
“die young." 

The No. 10 Royal introduces many exclusive Royal features not 
found on any other typewriter in the world. It carries all standard im- 
provements: Tabulator, Back-Space Key, Bi-chrome Ribbon and Auto- 
matic Reverse, and has the famous 
Royal Triple Service Feature — 
it writes, types cards nnd bills! 


BUILT for “BIG BUSINESS” 
and its GREAT ARMY of 
EXPERT OPERATORS. 


Get the Facts! 


Send for the “Royal man " und uak 
fora DEMONSTRATION, Or 
write to us direet for cur new 
brochure, "Better Service" and » 
beautiful Color — Photograph-of the 
new Master Mode! 10, showing all 
of its many remarkable new features 
This advertisement describes only one. 
"Write now-—nght wow!” 


Price $100 | $125 in Canada) 


TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc. 


ROYAL 


Royal Typewriter Building, 359 Broadway, New York 
Branches and Agencies the World Over 


Announcing the NEW MODEL ROYAL No.10 
(uj (b) 


thought and all 
their energy 
upon the com- 
pany's interests. 
This is quite as 
impossible as 
to attempt to 
make Niagara's 
mighty waters 
flow upstream. 
The only way 
to get human 
nature to open 
up her heart 
and pour forth 
her best is by 
expressions of 
appreciation se 
It's the “pats 
on the back" 
in the hot sandy 
desert of hard 
labor that re- 
fresh the soul 
of the employed 
and which cause 
the matter-of- 
fact way of doing 
things to change 
to “a love to do 
it"—enthusiasm 
—sublime loy- 
alty — renewed 
interest—con- 
centration of 
thought and 
energy. 

Your organiza- 
tion may be fine, 
your system ex- 
cellent, perhaps 
perfect, but if 
you make un- 


HE relations that exist between employer 

and employee are a vital factor in the 
success of any business enterprise æ Many 
things enter into these relations, but the chief 
one is perhaps that of wages. A good many, 
yes, too many, employers feel that when a 
definite wage is fixed and by them paid at 
regular intervals, they not only have a claim 
on the time and talent of the employed, but 
that the employed must be enthusiastic, sub- 
limely loyal, and concentrate their every 


favorable criticism your chief diet, you will 
find some day that all your vast army of good 
workmen will become as dull tools, and you 
know that that means wasted time, costly 
errors, delayed deliveries, loss of business, 
eventually failure. «| Managers of institutions, 
you are human, you know that human beings 
appreciate appreciation and that “ pats on the 
back ” judiciously administered may be worth 
one thousand dollars apiece in the long run. 
Try them and see if my predictions will 
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prove true ; your eI " z 
business will in- || Eureka! I have found it! 


crease, less time 
will be squan- 
dered, those 
costly errors will 
seldom occur, 
the cost of oper- 
ation will be 
materially re- 
duced, and, best 
of all, those 
dividends you 
so love will 
be greatly in- 
creased. 
Sure, there are 
times when you 
must “criticize 
and occasionally 
you must repri- 
mand, but if you 
forget that “pat 
on the back,” 
your admoni- 
tions will soon 
become useless 
and conditions 
made worse 
rather than 
better sæ Givea 
little thought to 
this neglected 
asset, Apprecia- 
tion—then do a 
little “ patting 
on the back.” — 
N. V. Watson. 
c4 

LOVE peace. 

I have in- 
finite peace »e I 
giveto the world 
the Peace that passeth understanding. Nothing 
can confuse or confound me. I am protected 
from the snare of the unscientific. 
From everywhere come words of Life, Health, 
Beauty and Peace, in reflex of my attitude. I 
am the embodiment of Health. I radiate Life, 
Truth and Love.—Josephine Barton. 


p 
It is only those who do not know how to work 
that do not love it. To those who do, it is bet- 
ter than play—it is religion.—J. H. Patterson. 
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GlobeWernicke Filing Equipment 


To be able to file valuable documents, records, papers and books, and find them 

after many, many days, safe, undisturbed and in perfect order, is fine. Nothing 

ruffles the temper or wastes the time more than hunting for mislaid correspond- 
ence, € It is better to be sure than sorry; and to get that peace of mind born of a 
feeling of security invest in a — 


Globe Cabinet Safe 


€ The Globe Cabinet Safe may be purchased with nearly any style of interior fittings, 
All Globe-Wernicke Steel Cabinet Sections fit it — vertical files of all sizes, deep and 
shallow drawers, card index files and shelves, etc., etc. € Equanimity is essential to 
business success, and this is given by the protection, convenience and security 
afforded by the Globe Cabinet Safe. 

Q Write for Cabinet Safe Catalog No. 16 at once. Also go to your local Globe-Wernicke dealer who will 
arrange a Globe Cabinet Safe with special compartments to suit your particular requirements, 


> € - " " 
Jhe Globe Wernicke Co., 


Cincinnati Mfrs. Of Sectional Bookcases—Filing Cabinets—Stationers! Goods 
Branch Storer: New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Cincinnati, Washington, D. C. 


Globe- Wernicke 


No Freight To Pay! 


RUE brotherhood knows no rank nor 

station, neither is it limited by clime or 
national boundary sæ It should be more than 
the church, club, lodge or social circle, and. 
when it fails to become cosmopolitan, in that 
it lifts the fallen and strikes the shackles from. 
the oppressed of every land, then does the: 
very name become as a tinkling cymbal and: 
as a sounding brass.—Edward F. Strickland. 


3e 
We but half express ourselves.—Emerson. 


Original from 
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Philistine @ubscription Offer 


“Come, fill the Cup, and in the fire of Spring 
Your Winter-Garment of Repentance fling: 
The Bird of Time has but a little way 

To flutter — and the Bird is on the Wing." 


4 4 


“ : “Why, if the Soul can fling 
‘And when like her, the Dust aside, 


oh Saki, you shall pass < 
And naked on the Air of 
Among the Guests Star- Heiwen ride; 


Scatter'd on the Grass F 
s F Were't not a Shame — 
And in your joyous errand d Sh 
reach the spot were t not a Shame 
for him, 


Where I made One, turn E » 
P In this clay carcase crippled 
downanempty Glass! to abide?" 


THE RUBAIYAT 
OF OMAR KHAYYAM 
FITZGERALD'S TRANSLATION 


| He lived eight hundred years ago, but the world has 
©) j j jase discovered him. Welike him because he expresses 
our mood. He is an Optimistic Pessimist. 4 As a 
— special premium with a year’s subscription to The 
Philistine, we offer a copy of Old Omar's Rubaiyat. The book is 
from our new pocket edition, in flexible leather covers. Just the 
book for a Springtime gift—beautiful, artistic, unique! æ ot æ ut 
FILL IN THE BLANK BELOW 


THE ROYCROFTERS, East Aurora, N. Y. 
Enclosed find One Dollar for a year's subscription to THE PHILISTINE 
and copy of The Rubaiyat by Omar Khayyam. Subscription to be recorded for 


JVante: oe see mp Ta aue iP Sr. e A E 9 nc a e lit 


Foreign Postage, 24 Cents; Canada, 12 Cents 
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ThisMan 


Few people, 


(STILLWELL-CALIFORNIA) comparatively, 
BUNGALOW HOMES] realize that 
Seientifieolb) olive-oil, taken 
NS i internally, will 
amy. oltmate. drive away dis- 
S 
Solve the high- ease, and make 
nd garoant of the doctor a 
HOMES OF THE GOLDEN WEST delightful social 
You can build genuine (Stillwell-California) factor. 


Feliz Berol can Ipueniy o: the population of any 

lace in the world of aver 5,000; every important date 
D the world's Nanny] he has 300,000 facts and figures 
In hie brain at immediate command. He is teaching 
by mail hie «imple but practicable meibod for 
memory building and has the endorsement of educators 
all over the country. He ie the only teacher who be 
Aimaelf a living proof of hie own teaching 


Let Him Help You to 
Remember 


^ m. Dates, Ty opt 
wil wa i » 


Fou cud reel 

clear shin ke T 
jin 

hen ya wil wishec " 

to you that ho can pot substantiato in bie own pereun 
Write toag file full Frew particulare nf this man's 


wondecful memvey ond his afer In YOU 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANT, Dept. 983. NEW YORK 


A LIFETIME OF SERVICE 


THE "STANDARD" ROTARY SHUTTLE "SITSTRAIGHT" SEWING MACHINE 
is a splendid example ofthe bighest art in sewing mechanism and cabinet construction.— The 
"Sitstraight'" Feature permits the Operator to sew with comfort and ease. Every Machine Is 


Guaranteed For Life. 


THE 
“ STANDARD" 


ROTARY 


is the original 
Rotary shuttle 
machine, You 

really have - 


CHAIN STITCH. 
NO EXTRA 


un toe Syandard 


" Siting posilian for o dinary 
“Cen ntral a Needie Ma chi ines 


idu mecie mactuner 


COST. 


For an easy and Healthful sitting position—For light running and rapid sewing—For noiseless- 


ness and durability— There is but one answer— 


"STANDARD" ROTARY SITSTRAIGHT 
PRICES AND STYLES TO MEET EVERY TASTE. Ask your local dealer or Write AT ONCE to 


THE STANDARD SEWING MACHINE co, 


6402-A CEDAR AVENUE 


HE Ancient Greeks knew the uses of olive- 

oil, and set an example which succeeding 
generations have forgotten to follow. To the 
Greeks, olive-oil was not merely a sauce to 
appetite. They used it as an ointment and an 
unguent 5e 5e 
Greek athletes anointed themselves with olive- 
oil after all exercises, thus keeping the body 
supple and in healthy condition sæ In general, 
it may be said that olive-oil with the Greeks 
took the place of soap. 


/ Google 


Bungalows anywhere at a surprising economy 
of space and cost. Comfortable in ony climate ; 
artistic; sensible. They have real in 

and are the ve styles. 
waste space; 
veniences save 
Profitable to build ; easy to sell. Ow books show 
Photos— 


#00 ice, 85e. 
booka and bine prints on a money-back guarantee. 


E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects 


4162 HENNE BUILDING, LOS ANGELES 


We se 


My experience 
dividuality has been that 
jt VENERE even those who 

appreciate the 
uses to which 
olive-oil may be 
put, are appar- 
ently indifferent 
as to quality, 
and will cheer- 
fully and un- 
hesitatingly pay 
for any old 
brand passed 
out by the obli- 
ging party on 
the other side of 
the counter. 
The fact is,a 
pure olive-oil is 
hard to get se 
Adulteration is 
practised to an 
amazing extent, 
and the adulter- 
ated article is 
then imported 
into this coun- 
try, labeled 
* pure," and sold 
by well-meaning 
dealers for the 
genuine article. 
«|I have recently got on the trail of an oil 
that I believe to be the Simon-pure product 
and none other. Callahan's Special Olive-Oil 
is an extra choice grade, offered to good folks 
who want the best money can buy, and only 
the best. 
Callahan can not claim kin with Alcibiades, 
but he puts out an olive-oil that would make 
glad the heart of any Greek that ever scraped 
with a strigil. 
Callahan's Oil has a delicate, nutty, fruity 


ts of 129 lodet Homes. 


Wh Wiad 
NX Ry ER 


CLEVELAND, , U. S. A. 
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flavor that 
appeals to the 
connoisseur. It 
is made from the 
highest grade of 
purple-blushing, 
selected olives, 
in which there 
is no green or 
decayed fruit se 
It is free from 
chemical treat- 
mentor clari- 
fying process of 
any kind, and is 
only settled to 
clear it—no 
other refining 


White - eidht colors 
Three finishes 


cor Business Stationery Specify 
CONSTRUCTION 


Envelopes 
to match 


whatsoever. 

As stated above, 
the advantages 
of using a pure 
olive-oil are 
not generally 
known se More- 
over, olive-oil is 
used too much 
as a condiment, 
and not enough 
as a regular 
food se se 

No student of 
domestic science 
or of the science 
of health can 
afford to over- 
look my good 


You can get it in your locality 
from the most responsible and 
competent printers and litho — 
raphers — firms whose standin 
is a guaranty of good paper an 
fine workmanship uponit. You 
are further assured good value, 
because Construction Bond is sold 
direct to these concerns in large 
quantities, saving jobbing expenses. 
Look up these firms who supply 


Ompressive Stationery at aUsablePrice 


A request on your business letterhead will secure you their 
names and our collection of handsome letterhead suggestions 
showing the various colors, finishes and thicknesses of 
Construction Bond. 


W. E.Wroe & Co. Sales Offices 1006 South Michigan Avenue Chicago 


friend Callahan 
and his Italian 
product se And 
when you do 
get wise to its 
virtues, you 
will inwardly breathe a prayer of thankful- 
ness to me for having called your attention 
to a Good Thing. 


O make the most of ourselves, human and 
T divine; to help others to make the most 
of themselves; to recognize that we are not 
getting our best unless all our neighbors are 
getting their best; to create the institutions 
which will make it possible for all the people 
to lead this life together—this is democracy 


le 
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and Christianity. This democracy and Chris- 
tianity are now moving forward to civilize 
and sanctify the largest of all the fields of 
human association—the common toil. This is 
the Religion of Labor.—Henry D. Lloyd. 
2> 

ORK itself is of the essence of life ; with- 
wW out it, man’s physical as well as his moral 
nature decays. Regular continuous labor and 
exertion is as necessary for the worker’s health 
as it is for subsistence.—Josephine Goldmark. 
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Just as 
You Can Build Yours 
with the ald of the Brooks System, 
Mi. J. P. Dritan, of Grenfell, Sask., owner of 
the boat \lluetrated here, writes: * Betore ! merod 


your eyetem | could not saw $ "ralghr line. w be 
has the favo boston the take. You can do me well 
Duid è Brooks Boat and enjoy the charms of Boating. Let 


Moe mt THE BROOKS SYSTEM 
Simplifies Boat Building and Saves 2/3 in price. 


We sd you full-steed patterns, of the koocked-down frame, 
dt all the parts, cut, shaped and Gtred—fou simply pu: them 
together. € Only $33 boys complete knocketdawn frame 


with all parterne for 23-foot power boat. Write and get our 
BOAT BOOK FREE 


itahows beautiful crulsens, V" boum 


motels. launches sallboats, towbogtt, 
Cances, etc., that you cau build $2 ad <P 
OOKS MFG. CO., | Buys Comple! 

9703 Rast Ave., Saginaw, Mich. | O of patterns | 
Largest Flaot of Ire Klod in the el. 
World. Originators of the for sny " 

Pattern System of Host | write for Boa 

Bulldlag, ook. 


Watch Fob 
FREE 


You like to HUNT end FISH, Then 
surely pon will enjer (he NATIONAL. 
SPORTSMAN Magasins, with ite 100 
richly (llustreted pages, full to over 
Wowloy with Mersing Suis and 
valuable 1àlormation about sont, fab 
lug rackle, camp-ourfiteihe 
places iu go Inr fih and game, and à 
thowetod dad obe valuable " How ro ™ 
hints for $porminen, The NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN ls just ilke a big camp- 
five la the woods ot 
good fellows gather once =m 
spin miring parne 
thelr experiences with rod, 
dog. tiñe and gun 


E 
Special Offer 
Malluw?Sc la stamps orcòla 
for a 3 monike’ trial wb 
actiption to the NATIONAL. 
SPORTSMAN and we will 

send you abeolately 


Free of Charge 
One of these Handsome 
Ormula Gold Watch Fols 
with russet leather strap. 


Don't Delay—Send your order Today. 
NATIONAL SPORTSMAN,48 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
—————————— 
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HE proper appreciation of values—their 

relative worth—is just about the keynote 
of this great life problem we are all working 
out. To know when and where to exert your 
strength—to appreciate what things are worth 
striving for and what are not worth while— 
determines not only the value of the sales- 
man but of the individual in whatever walk 
of life. 
How quickly you are impressed with the 
man who knows himself—who has a proper 


» Google 


SPECIAL GET. -ACQUAINTED OFFER 


conception of 


A Magazine Light-House values. How fin- 

R - ished—how con- 
Outdoor World vincing—how 
& RECREATION satisfying —how 
It Guides You Safely fruitful of results 
inhis work. Such 


a man always 
has a reserve 
force—he is 
always equal to 
an emergency— 
he is always go- 
ing ahead. You 
are sized up in 
the same way— 
itis well to know 
what kind of a 
hammer you are 
swinging. 
A certain suc- 
cessful business- 
man has said 
that the real 
salesman is one 
part talk and 
nine parts judg- 
ment—that he 
uses the nine 
parts judgment 
to tell when to 
use the one part 
talk se Whether 
this is just the 
right proportion 
is not important 
—it is the prin- 
ciple involved 
that is vital sæ 
It makes appar- 
ent the necessity 
for developing 
judgment which 
will regulate the amount of talk necessary. It 
is the sense of values again.—Albert E. Lyons. 
oe 

MAN should never be ashamed to own 

that he has been in the wrong; it is but 
saying in other words that he is wiser today 
than he was yesterday.— William Penn. 

le 

I have written always with the perception that 
there is no life but of the Spirit; that the con- 
crete is really the shadow.—George Meredith 


NGOOD TIMES ^ 


Get the March Number 


Any News-Stand 


OUTDOOR WORLD PUBLISHING CO., 
2-8 Duane Street, New York, N. Y. 


Send OUTDOOR WORLD AND RECREATION for 
six months for $1.00 enclosed to: 
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NOTHER Eee 

sign of a FRENCH, GERMAN Deafness 
change in the SPANISH OR ITALIAN || Ua Baty Bine ate 
tides of the busi- To speak it, to understand it, ta : Th 


ness times is 
shown in the 
decadence of 
the muckraking 
magazines te 
Even the yellow 
journals trying 
to sell their mil- 
lions of. copies 
to the weak, the 
ignorant, and 
the prejudiced, 
have to devote 
about one issue 
a week to the 
defense of sound 
business or in 
advocacy of fair 
rates to the rail- 
roads or in com- 
mendation of 
something in 
relation to busi- 
ness, whereas 
formerly the 
attitude was 
wholly one of 
attack upon 
business. 

The people are 
themselves 
rising up to at- 
tack the muck- 
raking of the 
penny press. 
When the Ad- 
ministration at 
the top and the 
daily-newspaper 


read it, to write it. there is but ae 
best way. You must hear it 
over and over, til wee 
ws it. Koyma see it 
correctly your eye 
reni it. You must talk it and 
write it. All this can be done by the 


who bears it ye 
ugh; and by thee you cau bear it as often 


[gr 
t a peiit, dating Xie 


| or at convenient times, 


ihe flaring ire Cres and eleg: 
the culis of lol [Sein 


Eds 


Minsesote Johns — 7d 
Foníbem, Manhattan, St 
€ EZ 
emer ms Victor, ete. 


both Disc 
can be used popu pc 
Ti 
rd ey oma ratie m Lon Sad.” particulare 


THE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
965 Putnam Building 2 West 45th Street, N.Y. 


SEND FOR YOUR 
FREE COPY TODAY 


OF 
Modern Electrics & Mechanics 


The big 148-page illustrated monthly magazine 
that tells you how to make flying machines, 
wireless sels, motors, engines, home furniture, 
models, etc. Invaluable to every one who uses 
tools or is interested in mechanics or electrics. 
Profusely illustrated and describes these sub- 
jects in a style you will easily understand and 
enjoy. 

Q Every number full of valuable shop kinks, and 
practical hints, well illustrated. The only maga- 
zine of its kind in the world, 15 cents per copy 
on news stands, $1.50 per year by subscription. 
{To acquaint new readers with this distinctive 
maguzine, we will send a sample copy free on 
request fe = 


Send for your copy NOW 


MODERN ELECTRICS & MECHANICS 
823 Reliance Building New York, N. Y. 


cape them. Their Mi lite of of 
loneliness hasended and 
all ia now joy and sun- 
Shine, The impaired or 
lacking portions of thei 


bones for the Ears” 
notet hearing in every condition of 
deainess or defective hearing from causes such as 
earn Desteums, | Rela: or Sunken Drums, 
k Drums, or Paria pH Hiss ale i 
Perforated, Wholly or Purtially 
Discharge from Fare, ec No Rime T dares case 
or how long standing {t ts, testimonials received 
marvelous results, Common-Sense Drums 
en the nerves of the ears and con» 
centrate the sound waves on one 
point of the natural drums, thus 
ully restoring erfect 


material, com» 
fortable and safe to wear, "They 
are easily adjusted by the wearer 
and out of sight when worn. 


Hymettus Honey- 
MADE by Roycroft Bees 
SUPERVISED by Village Drones 
One six-ounce jar $ .25 
Onedozensuchjars 2.50 
By Parcel Post, Carriage prepaid. 


Alicia Delicia 
A Roycroft Cortserve 
MADE by Roycroft Girls 


One-half pintinjar $ .25 
Onedozensuchjars 2,50 
By Parcel Post. Carriage prepaid. 
The Roycrofters, East Aurora, N.Y. 


" You were in the dolls of my childhood's 
games ; and when with clay I made the image 


readers of the yellow press at the bottom are 
no longer for muckraking, the business tide of 
times in this country has indeed turned. of my god every morning, I made and unmade 
—Clarence W. Barron. you then. 
oe " You were enshrined with our household 
HERE have I come from, where did you deity ; in his worship I worshiped you. 
pick me up?” the baby asked its mother. “In all my hopes and my loves, in my life, in 
@ She answered, half-crying, half-laughing, the life of my mother, you have lived. 
and clasping the baby to her breast: “In the lap of the deathless Spirit who rules 
“You were hidden in my heart as its desire, our home you have been nursed for ages." 
my darling. —Rabindranath Tagore. 
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“These are the times that try men’s souls,” said the Quaker Patriot. 
* Also," we might add, 


mne 


CE! 


have a motto to the effect that we are 
2 all damfools for five minutes every day. 
Y 2 1 @ Wisdom consists in not exceeding the 
See) speed limit. That is to say, we are enti- 
tled, all of us, to five minutes of folly a day. When you 
begin, however, to bunch your quota for à month into 
one day, you are on dangerous ground, with paranoia 
just around the 
corner. 
@ It is a great 
thing to keep 
your nervesfrom 
getting on the 
outside of your 
clothes. 
@ These things 
were brought to 
my attention 
very sharply a 
few days ago 
when I visited 
the Post! Health 
Building Insti- 
tute. 
@ I had seen 
CHARLES M. 
POSTL, the Di- 
rector, on the 
mat a few years 
ago, and the event was unforgetable. @ Postl is one 
of the best types of men turned out by the German 
army. If conscription can produce this sort of a man, 
then we want more conscription. 
@ The Emperor William has recently said : "Conscrip- 
tion in the Fatherland will never be abolished. Con- 
scription makes for discipline, and the discipline that 
makes a good soldier will make a good citizen." 
@ More and more is conscription in the German army 
taking on educational features, and in the course of time 
it is bound to be both educational and industrial, with 
war as a far-off possibility. 
@ Post] is a man who is master of himself. He is of 
medium size, and in every attitude is graceful, easy, 
sure. He symbols power, purpose, poise, plus. 
C Post! has intelligence without being a highbrow. 
All of the brain he has is in use. He is a Com- 
monsense Man. @ He weighs one hundred seventy- 
five pounds, is five feet nine, and besides having a 
superb body, he has the chin, the nose, the mouth, the 
brow that token the able army officer — the executive. 
@ Post! is a man in whose presence you can keep silence 


“their brains and bodies." 


without embarrassment. He is sympathetic, gentle, and 

yet behind all of his quiet tones you feel that you are 

in the presence of a man of decision. 

@ Post! commands respect. 

@ Postl puts men in position where the powers of 

Nature play through them. @ It will pay you to visit 

the Postl Institute on the seventh floor of the Nepeenauk 

Building, Sixty-three East Adams Street, The location 

is central. Just run in and take a peep at this man 
and his faithful 
helpers, and note 
the cleanliness, 
the friendliness, 
the order, the 
high intelligence 
that prevails in 
all of the Posti 
methods. 
Most of us eat 
too much and 
breathetoolittle. 
@ When we exer- 
cise, we exercise 
with dumb-bells 
in a gymnasium, 
orresorttometh- 
ods that tend to 
tire out the vital 
organs and in- 
crease the size 
of muscles. 

@ I was pleased to see that Post! uses no apparatus 

save that which Nature has supplied us. 

@ Every man is given individua! treatment. Postl gets 

acquainted with his "students," studies the case from 

every possible angle, and gives the man the sort of 

exercise that is required for his particular condition. 

@ Strenuous exercise that overtaxes the vital organs 

and makes a demand on the heart is not wise. 

@ If I were a Chicago businessman and found myself 

getting irritated over little things or big, not sleeping 

very well, and things not tasting like those which mother 

used to make, I would hike for Postl's, post-haste. 

@ Visitors here are welcome. Consultation is free. You 

are given a sample treatment and advice without pay. 

@ If you want to continue, you are welcome to do so; 

otherwise you just break even and no harm is done. 

@ My advice is, however, to the busy businessman, 

with overtaxed nerves, who would get himself “FIT,” 

and this quickly : 

@ Go and see Mr. Posti! Then write me a letter of 

gratitude for having introduced you to a gentleman 

who has potency plus and power to spare 2e >» o +e 


E= POSTL, Physical Trainer = 


63 EAST ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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A SCREAM FROM COVER TO COVER! 


Little Nifty Lessons in S»alesmansbíp 


From the pen of the Eminent, Scientific, 
Business Authority, Prof. O. U. BOJACK (Bus. Doc.) of Hicksville 
Chief Wisdom Dispenser, BOJACK'S CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


FULL COURSE —12 BOOKS — $1.00 POSTPAID 


How to Harpoon an Order. 
Increasing Your Pull with Dear Firm and 
the Trade. 
Your Latent Powers — How to Develop 
their Bust-Measurement. 
Lessou IV. Rules for Reading Character Fore and Aft. 
Lesson V. Two-Spot Salesmen and One-Hundred- 
Per-cent Archibalds. 
Lesson VI. How to Pad an Expense Account so it 
won't Lose its Original Shape. 
Lesson VIL. How to Travel the Foreigu Trade without 
Forgetting Business Entirely. 
Lesson VH]. The La Question in the Foreign 
Trade—How to Get Away with It. 
Lesson IX. How to Write Letters that will “ Pull ” 
Everything from Orders to Teeth. 
Lesson X. Cheery Chatter about Hotels, Trains, ~ 
Tips, Luggage and other Burglaries. 
Lesson XI. Life History of Professor O. U. Bojack m vi GETTING AWAY WITH IT 
Sarah Doc.) as an Inspiration and a Price 10 (ei 


“Earning Bus Fare“ 


Single oe 7 Little Nifty Lesson XII. Industrial Evolution—Is the Salesman's Single Copies “ Love and Marriage” 
Lessons in Salesmanship' Future in Front or Behind? 12 MESSA. Ma 
12 cents—Postpaid Siagle Copies “ Little Ni itty Lessons in 
uying "—12 cents—Postpaid 


REED PUBLISHING CO., 1402 somone New York City 


You Must Go Up or Down! 


That fact admits of no ce ath If today you are not progressing—going 
toward greater things, bigger sal ara success—you are in the same 
e 


ril as a man who clings mr d to a rope suspended in mid air. 
Vou can't hold the same grip. You baie got to assert the power within you 
and pull yourself upward, or slip down into the class of '* Nobodies.” 
But you have the power to go up. It is within you, but you must be. shown 
how to discover it—to develop it and make it bring you more money— 
increases without limitation, 


Ask Sheldon How 


Nearly 60,000 men, in all walks of life, who have found their grip slipping 
have discovered the power and means of success with the aid of the Sheldon 
Courses in Salesmanship and Business Building. You can do the same—NOW. 
In your spare moments you can master the fundamentals of the science that 
compels men to UN p your real value. If you are an employer, you can 
increase your profits by Sheldon's courses. 


Send for Sheldon Book—FREE! 


The Sheldon School 
The attached coupon or a letter or postal card 
will bring you a copy of the Sheldon Book free 415 Gunther Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


of all expense. The contents will be a revela- Please send me [ree copy of the Sheldon Book 
tion to you. Don 't fail to write. Start climbing and full information regarding tbe Sheldon course. 
upward today. 


415 Gunther Bldg., Chicago, lll. 


Digi 


PRICE, $10.00 


| RE isa nut service in hammered 
copper. The bowl and spoon are 


quaintly fashioned. The plates and silver- | 


tipped picks are in perfect accord with 
their mission. The burnished copper lends 
a subdued but glowing beauty to side- 
board or dining-table. «(We will sell the 
set complete for Ten Dollars, or any part 
as listed below. 


Nut-bowl, $3.50 
Nut-plates, 75 cents each, set of six, $4.50 
Nut-picks, 25 cents each, set of six, $1.50 
Nut service spoon, $1.50 


Che fQorcrotters oe Kast C[urora, N. B. 


SERVICES FOR SALE 


UNG man with executive ability, discreet, 

faithful, honest ; well educated, but not too well 

educated; uses English and German fluently; 
reads French, and being interested in South America 
and its trade relations with the United States, would 
tackle Spanish on a bet. Prefers a position of trust, 
involving the handling of private affairs; or something 
along educational lines with publishing house, possibly. 
Age 31. Married. Will go anywhere, provided oppor- 
tunity leads the way. References furnished. Here is 
a man who is hard-working, earnest, faithful. He 
scems the right sort. What am I bid ? Please address 


P. H. A., THE FRA, East Aurora, N. Y. 


NOTICE! 


The article in February PHILISTINE, '' What Is the 
Matter With This Country? " sold out all extra copies of 
this issue, To meet the continued demand the good stuff 
has now been reprinted in booklet form. @ Prices of 
“What Is the Matter With This Country?” are as follows: 

One dozen copies - Fifty Cents 

One hundred copies - Two Dollars 

Per thousand - - - - Fifteen Dollars 


The Hoverofters East Aurora New York 


» Google 
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THE WOMAN WITH THE BROOM 


THE besom has had its day. It is difficult 
C, to understand why it has been “on the 

carpet" as long as it has, for no more clever 
device for disseminating disease has been found 
since Gabriel shooed the first pair out of the Garden 
for knocking the persimmons. 
You remember the man with the hoe, standin 
there, bowed and bent, a man devoid of spirit an 
ambition—almost of human intelligence. Edwin 
Markham's great word-picture made a powerful 
impression on men's minds. The man with oe 
is merely a type. We recognize the stupid, sodden 
product, the inevitable result of centuries of slug- 
e brutish contact with the soil. 

e Woman with the Broom is the rtner of 
the Man with the Hoe. They make n well-balanced 
— 1 Plodding, patient inefficiency is their watch- 
word. 

The broom and the hoe are discards. The hoe traces 
a pedigree to the earliest peoples of whom we have 
any 
The broom is a distributer of disease, deadly in its 
effect when wielded by a woman of energy and 
determination. The broom never did away with 
dust and dirt; all it did was to stir it up, kick it 
into commotion. 
The Tuec Stationary Cleaner, on the other hand, is in line with 
the spirit of the times. It means more work for less effort; 
shorter bours for our sweethearts, mothers and wives: a cleaner, 
healthier and more livable bome. 
For further facts and information, you should get in touch with 
THE UNITED ELECTRIC COMPANY 
31 Hurford St. - - Canton, Ohio 
* N.B—A few good territories still open. Write for terms, 


the great transitional movement 
known as the Renaissance, or New 
Birth, we owe some of the most 
beautiful and artistic impulses ever 
molded in the mind of man. Take the stone 
flower-box shown in the picture: It is sup- 
ported by Renaissance stone brackets, and is 
eight feet long. How this reminds us of the 
immortal Keats, with his 
Charmed magic casements opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas in fairylands forlorn ! 
The late Adolphus Busch, foammost citizen of 
Saint Louis, had Francis Howard execute 
some beautiful marble flower-boxes of this 
type, for which he received the approbation 
of the architects; also a cash consideration, 


which helped pay for this ad. 

Why not put a little flower-box outside of your front 
window ? You can get them as low as Fifteen Dollars 
—or as high as Fifteen Hundred Dollars, each. This 
flower-box can be brought indoors in Winter, and thus 
be made to bloom perennially. 

Send twenty-five cents for illustrated booklet. 


FRANCIS HOWARD 
5 West 28th St. New York City 
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HERALDIN A NEW FASHION—and Rainproofed ! 
-crown telescopes are decreed for Easter and Spring. 

"hc Plate Plateau ” is our exclusive model. Of spring-weight, 
RAINPROOFED cloth; silk-lined ; leather sweat-band ; 
four-inch crown; 2 3-8 inch flexible brim. Ventilating 
. Four colors: Dark Gray Check; Dark Brown 
Check; Dark Blue Check; Light Gray Check. Easily 
worth $3. We charge $2 PREPAID. Money back if you 
don't like it. Order now—simply state size and color and 
enclose $2. Write for 1914 Spring and Style Book—FREE 


FRENCH CO., 279 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


O, Terese, it's not what you pay; it's 
what you GET for what you pay ! This 
just reminds me. That cool and capable 
burglar, Ad-Man Davison of Kansas City, 
probably charges more than any man in 
America for writing advertising. And he non- 
chalantly GETS IT—from institutions who 
never experiment with bargain brains, who 
buy Psychology PLUS, and whose Follow-up 
Letters, Booklets, Newspaper or Magazine 
Ads must positively Pile Up the Pelf. 


WANTED! 


A Job Plus By A Man Plus 


HAT is, a job paying good salary plus commission, 

with a reasonable chance of becoming interested in 
the business. Would like to get in touch with prominent 
Food-Products Manufacturer or Jobber needing a com- 
petent sales and advertising manager. Have had 
plenty of practical experience in sales promotion. 
Thirty-one and single. If you need help address : 


O. J. BIRD 
Care The Roycrofters, East Aurora, N. Y. 


Charles Lamb Was a Stammerer 


Joseph went to work and found a 

way out of the difficulty. In grati- 
tude for his deliverance, he devoted his life to 
the correction of stammering. He has helped 
hundreds, because he does his work cheerfully 
and efficiently. He gets at the root of the 
trouble. He knows what to do, and does it. 
Why not bring this notice to the attention of 
“some sufferer ? se se se Se Se se se 


1252 Franklin Street, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


O WAS JOSEPH LAMB. Charles 
died with the affliction upon him. 


Writes Geraldine Farrar: 


“ Iam very glad indeed to express my 
complete satisfaction with the deli- 
cious Creme Nerol made by Forrest 
D. Pullen. It has my hearty and 
sincere recommendation.” 


ET it here be stated,onceand forall, 
that Creme Nerol is in no way con- 
nected with the late Crime Nero, 
Emperor of Rome. @ Notwith- 

== standing the many theatrical and 
ona Opera stars down on the list as users of 

Nerol, Nero's name is sought in vain. Yet the 

mountebank is known to have made a farewell 

tour of the Roman Provinces, appearing at 
the ten-twenty-thirtiesin spicy song and dance. 

Nero, you will recall, fiddled while Rome was 

burning ; and this wanton act put a different 

complexion on matters. 

Creme Nerol is for complexions— making bad 

ones good, good ones better. It softens, 

whitens, purifies, beautifies, toning up the 
skin and giving life and vigor. 

@ “Beauty is only skin-deep," but that is 

deep enough for any reasonable individual. 

@ Creme Nerol is made by a noted face specialist, who 

has devoted years to the study. Not a single injurious 

or impure ingredient is used in its manufacture. It will 
not promote the growth of hair, nor present a tableau 

entitled, ‘‘ The Follicles of 1914.” 

@ Among the many footlight favorites who endorse 

Creme Nerol, may be mentioned: Geraldine Farrar, 

Margaret Anglin, Minnie Maddern Fiske, Julia Mar- 

lowe, Maxine Elliott, Billie Burke, Julie Opp, Mme. 

Tetrazzini, Olive Fremstad, Frances Starr, and Elbert 

Hubbard se +e . 

@ Warning: You will not find Creme Nerol at the 

department or drugstore. @ Order direct from the 

maker and receive a jar of freshly made cream, mailed 
to any address on receipt of the price, which is One 

Dollar se se 


FORREST D. PULLEN 


Face Specialist 
320 Lewis Avenue, Brooklyn, New York 


Booklet on Nerol Toilet Preparation sent free on request 
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TEA AND THE TARIFF 


By ELBERT HUBBARD 


A row over a shipload of tea precip itated the Revolutionary War. Americans ought to be 
ul every time they see a cup o P tea! But they are not. They drink coffee, instead, and 

cultivate the dark-brown taste, d One reason, perha y^ we so few Americans, comparatively 
speaking, are partial to tea, is that until very recently t grades of tea did not find their 

way to this country. Inferior brands were he pn and sold "1 extortionate prices. Conditions are 
changing, however, d the very finest im teas are now sold very reasonably. Q Take the superior 
grades grown in the Island of eylon. I have in mind particularly the brand designated us Stewart's Siz 
Shilling Tea, grown in the famous Ugalla Tm Gardens of Geylan: This tea is guaranteed ubsolutely 
pure. There is no artificial blending, coloring, flavoring or senting. Q The 

aromatic essence and bouquet of Stewart's Six Shilling Tea leaves nothing 

lo the Mp It is a tea-deum, the cup that ee rE pot oe 

For a del 


as Sir Roger de Covet ley = E 
sea, Tea-rese! Yes, 


what is [Ani as the profit-s| 


pred do eo come i ona ow 
if you please, No take straight. Thee is an interesting 
hi "booklet eatit Tea Faris, whieh, mii be sent FREE. Write Today s= 
plese sample of Stewart's famous “ Six Shilling" will p^. went for the 
Ten cents, stamps or coin, to. help cover wrapping. 
Don't be a tes-tataler. Sed Noe—Today—sand be d o 


Stewart & Ashby, Importers, 324 River St., Chicago, lll. 
Dept. 1963 


“SEE! SEE! OUR HONORED HOSTESS!” 


Cried good King Duncan at the Castle of Macbeth. The excellent 
old monarch thought to feast right royally on rare Cresca deli- 
cacies. He little wotted that he would be potted. 

Lady Macbeth knew the way toa man's heart, and she touched 
King Duncan's. But it was through his doublet. She did not 
leave much room for doubt. 

Speaking of Mushrooms: The brand bearing the renowned 
Cresca Mark has proven the unanimous choice of discriminating 
hostesses and chefs. «| Cresca Mushroom Powder is made from 
French Mushrooms that are dried and pulverized, but have not 
lost their savor. @ In this form, Mushrooms are admirable for giving savor and 
seasoning to broiled meats, sauces, soups, dressings and various chafing-dish 
arrangements. (| Your grocer can supply you—or we will fill your order direct 
by Parcel Post, carriage charges prepaid. 


Eighth Pound Tins, 65c 


Quarter Pound Tins, $1 10 
One Pound Tins, $3.15 


The fascinsting Cresca story and a collection of unusual menus 
and recipes will be found in our booklet sent for a two cent stamp 


CRESCA COMPANY 


IMPORTERS 366 GREENWICH ST. NEW YORK 
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organizers and 
directors of in- 
dustrial forces 
also are patriots, 
if their work is 
donein the spirit 
of unselfish re- 
gard for the 
common good. 
The same is true 
of the merchant, 
the banker, the 
judge, the 
teacher, the 
editor, the phy- 
sician, the fire- 
man, the police- 
man, the minis- 
ter of religion— 
every man and 
woman who, 
while pursuing 
an individual 
enterprise, is 
also conserving 
and increasing 
the general wel- 
fare. But patri- 
otism involves a 
deliberate and 
purposed con- 
sideration of 
national affairs. 
It is a recogni- 
tion and accept- 
ance of duties 
to the State. It 
makes the citi- 
zen a conscien- 
tious voter se 
It charges him 


ATRIOTISM involves much more than 

willingness to risk life in battle for his 
country's security from foreign or domestic 
foes, It involves also concern for the nation's 
economic development, and puts citizens under 
obligation to be industrious and thrifty and 
enterprising. The true patriot can never be a 
parasite »e The silent, patient toilers in the 
fields and the shops and the mines are serving 
the country as truly as the soldiers in the 
trenches or on the march or in battle se The 


Digitized by Goi gle 


with responsi- 
bility for the 
administration of government and the execu- 
tion of the laws. It makes him a guardian of 
public health and of public morals. It makes 
him a promoter of education and reform se It 
makes him a watchful observer of legislative 
action and of public officials. In a word, the 
true patriot is a good citizen as well as, on 
occasion of need, a willing and valiant soldier. 
@ We honor the dead who fell in the 
war to save the Union, not simply because 
they were soldiers—such they were not by 
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vocation nor by 
training, except 
during the na- 
tional exigency 
created by the 
Rebellion—we 
honor them be- 
cause in the 
hour of need 
they were ready 
to lay their lives 
on the altar of 
sacrifice for their 
country s» We 
honor them 
heartily, with 
full measure of 
grateful appre- 
ciation. But we 
should honor 
not less genu- 
inely the man 
who makes his 
vocation a serv- 
ice to the na- 
tion, the man 
who is a faithful 
and incorrup- 
tible official, the 
man who stead- 
ily throws the 
weight of his 
influence as a 
worker and a 
voter on the 
side of honesty 
and cleanness 
and enlighten- 
ment and right- 
eousness ze The 
soldier has had 
his meed of 
praise through 
all the centuries ; all people have done homage 
to him; poets and artists have immortalized 
him in noble verse and enduring bronze and 
glowing canvas sæ The day has come for just 
appreciation of the patriot in time of peace. 
The vocation of the soldier passes. As surely 
as human progress continues, so surely will 
the nation cease to learn war, and machine- 
guns and battleships will be relegated to his- 
torical museums. The arts and enterprises of 
peace command the future. 
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The Pen that Does 
it all for You 


Conklin's Self-Filling Fountain Pen is 


less trouble than a lead pencil. 
just as readily and smoothly, and actually ///s itself 


instantly upon being dipped in ink and the 
"CRESCENT-FILLER" pressed. 
In other werds, the Conklin Pen does it 2// for you. It 


drinks any ink from avy inkwell, and feeds it so smoothly 
\ and steadily to any paper, that you are simply delighted. 
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*" Fountain Pen 


is identified by the "'Crescent-Filler"—the greatest single 
advance in fountain pens ever made. Moreover, it's abso- 
lutely NON-LEAKABLE. 

Prices, $2.50, $3.00, £3.50, $4.00, $5.00 and up, at leading Stationers, Jewelers and 
Druggists everywhere. Write for new catalog showing hundreds of styles and sizes. 
THE CONKLIN PEN MFG. CO., 281 Conklin Bldg., Toledo, Ohio, U. S. A. 
NEW YORK—1532-33 Aeollan Hall, 33-35 W. 42nd Sr. Kus a IPEA M N. American Bldg... "s and Monroe Ste. 


BOSTON-—502 Blake Bldg., 59 Temple Place. 
5AN FRANCISCO—579 Market Street. 


Writes 
At a Touch 
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Self- Filling 
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NVER—700 and 728 E & C Bulldin 
WINNIPEG, CAN,—9M9$ Donald $t. 


What is it that makes war? It is ignorance 
and fear, but still more it is selfishness. It is 
the opposite of that quality which makes 
the true patriot. Greedy and unscrupulous 
exploiters of the people in the industrial and 
commercial realms are provokers and pro- 
moters of war. Selfishness begets social strifes. 
The man who seeks to mitigate and abolish 
the dissensions between laborers and em- 
ployers ; the man who exposes and denounces 
greed and graft in municipal or national gov- 
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DUST AND ITS ANTIDOTE 


old doctrine of “the survival 

of the fittest ” still obtains. A case 

in point is Matteawan (vid. Harry 

Thaw). Civilization is just one 

long process of elimination. Nature accepts 

or rejects, as the case may be—and man 

follows her example. «In the process of 

elimination we throw away the things that 
are injurious, worthless, unneces- 
sary. @Clean, sanitary, healthy 
homes come about only through 
the constant and continual elim- 
ination of dust and dirt. This 
means eternal vigilance. Q, Using 
the Howard Dustless Duster is 
the most effective way of chasing 
the elusive microbe from our 
@ Howard Dust- 


merry midst. 
less Dusters are made from a 
special chemical formula, which 
spells instant doom to bacteria 
and dust. @ Any woman can 
ply the Dustless Duster in her 
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with unosten- 
tatious but scru- 
pulous fidelity. 
The need of men 
to die for the 
flag is as one to 
a million com- 
pared with the 
need of men to 
live for the 
nation and the 
world.— Philip 
S. Moxom. 
ôS 

HE Presi- 

dent insists 
upon Congress 
giving the coun- 
try a panicless 
financial system, 
and those whose 
vision is suffi- 
ciently acute to 
penetrate the 
dense fog sur- 
rounding our 


HOWARD 


finest frock, as it will leave no unsightly 
stains or marks on hands or clothes sæ se 
@ Use the Dustless Duster, and you not 
only dust, but you clean, as well—and all 
the smooth, flat surfaces are given a lustrous 
polish which helps to preserve and keep 


currency plans 
are framing up 
their bills, and 
chieftains who 
have grown gray 
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@ Twelve styles of Dusters are made, including Dust-Mops, Wall-Dusters, 


intact, the original finish. 


in the service of 
the dollar will 
now be in the 


Bric-a-Brac and Handle Dusters. 


5000 best stores sell Howard Dustless Dusters. 
Sent, prepaid, on receipt of price. For small, Free Sample and Book on Dust, address as below: 


HOWARD DUSTLESS DUSTER CO. 


TWO HUNDRED SUMMER STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


ernment; the man who seeks to rescue the 
people from the oppression of corporate in- 
iquity; the man who fights for fair play in 
industrial competition and for honesty in civic 
administration—that man is the patriot whom 
the country needs and whom some day it will 
honor as much as it ever honored the soldier. 
The principle is the main thing »e We grow 
florid with enthusiasm over the patriotism 
that puts on a brave uniform, and are cold to 
the patriotism that silently does the civic duty 
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spot-lights of 
publicity. Many 
of us who are 
unable to make 
money faster 
than others can 
take it away 
from us would 
like to see a sys- 
tem evolved that would make two dollars 
grow where one grew before, and a currency 
system adopted that would keep us out of the 
net of the get-rich-quick fisherman. There are 
so few people that can work these financial 
systems. We need to get them down where the 
common people can turn the combination. 
—Texas News Service. 
se 
Keep your fears to yourself, but share your 
courage with others.—R. L. Stevenson. 
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HE glory 
and power 


of Printing is 
not all in the 
past se Itsinflu- 
ence in the pres- 
ent makes it a 
powerful con- 
servator of hu- 
man progress se 
It is the hand- 
maiden of all the 
arts and indus- 
tries, and a most 
effective worker 
in the world's 
workshop, to 
polish and refine 
the civilization 
of the age se A 
book is born of 
man's effort to 
secure what he 


A sign like this will never alarm the motorist 

whose car carries Non-Skid Tires. Sk 

He knows he can trust the sharp angles Firestones are made inall types, but are alike 
e 


Firestone «i: Tires 


least cost of upkeep and least wear on mecha- 
nism, specify Firestone Non-Skids. 


relles — in quality of service because they are alike in 
principle. 


leems to and hollows of the Non-Skid tread. 
d 3 be the on the lively clutch of the rubber which holds 
best of his heart without retarding. — 
. He will tackle the steep, slippery grade or the 
and brain, and rough, sharp turn with the confidence of expe- 
rience, because he, like thousands of Firestone 
the Press lends users, has tested the tread. He knows its 


him its aid to 
make perma- 


tough resilience and how it increases service 
with safety 
To make your car run best and longest at 


Wrapped tread construction—built layer on 
layer, the two-cure process which insures a 
unit-wall of sturdiness and makes possible 
double inspection—these are among the factors 
for certainty in building and security in use 
They make Firestones imperative for ease of 


mind and safety in all seasons, anywhere. 


nent what would 
otherwise be 
evanescent, orat 
best but the 
pleasurable ex- 
citement of an 
hour ;andit does 
so by making its 
work a "thing 
of beauty," as 
well as a “joy 
forever." Onall 
sides, are we not 
driven to the 
conclusion that, of the things which man can 
do or make here below, by far the most 
momentous, wonderful and worthy are the 
things we call Books; for indeed is it not 
verily, at bottom, the highest act of man’s 
faculty that produces a Book?—Carlyle. 
Se 

E are thankful that we live in this age of 

progress, an age of improved machinery 
and methods, an age of social advancement, 
@ We are thankful that we live in an age of 
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The Firestone Tire and Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio—All Large Cities 


“America's Largest Exclasioe Tire and Rim Makera'* 


Pneumatic Tires, Truck Tires, Pleasure Electric Tires, Carriage Tires, Fire 
Apparatus Tires, Rims, Tire Accessories, etc. 
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reason and science, that we are no longer 
guided by precedent and superstition. 

Every hour brings something new, some new 
thought, some new invention, some fresh effort 
for the betterment of humanity. 

We are thankful that we have an opportunity 
to take part in this movement for better 
things.—John H. Patterson. 


ee 
It is better to fight for the good, than to rail 
at the ill.—Tennyson. 
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A Personal Word From 
“The Man Behind the Name” 


"We are building for the future. By concentrating every 
effort to secure the highest efficiency throughout our organiza- 
tion, by constantly studying the best methods of piano-building 
and by using that knowledge, we give to the making of each 
Steger &Sons Piano and Natural Player-Piano the greatest 
care in workmanship, years of experience and the finest mater- 
ials the world can supply, realizing that our future growth and 
progress depend upon the artistic worth, and durability of every 
instrument sent forth from our factories." — John V. Steger. 


Steger & Sons 


Pianos and Natural Player-Pianos 


When you buy a Steger &Sons Piano you pay for no 
commission or allowances or extras, You pay only the factory 
cost, plus a small profit, and you get an instrument of excellent 
qualities, which will provide the highest type of 
pleasure for your home circle, 


Steger & Sons Pianos easily take rank with the finest pro- 


ducts of Europe and America. "They are made in the great 


Steger & Sons piano-factories at Steger, Illinois, the town 


founded by Mr. J. V. Steger, 
Plans for Payment that Make 
Buying Convenient 


>, The ''Steger Idea'" Approval Plan. 
Send for our catalog and 
other interesting litera- 
ture, which explain it. 
Sent free on request. 


Steger & Sons 


Piano Manufacturing Co. 
Steger Building Chicago, Ill. 


integrity and 
safety, if put 
together, do not 
equal war se No 
land that has 
ever been a 
cradle of civili- 
zation but bears 
witness to this 
sad truth se All 
the sacred cita- 
dels, the glories 
of humanity— 
Jerusalem and 
Athens, Rome 
and Constanti- 
nople—have 
been ravaged by 
war, and, in 
every case, their 
ruit has been a 
disaster that can 
never be re- 
paired »e If we 
turntotheminor 
glories of more 
modern ages, 
the special treas- 
ure of England 
has been its 
parish churches, 
a treasure of 
unique charm in 
the world and 
the embodiment 
of the people's 
spirit: today in 
their battered 
and irreparable 
condition they 
are the monu- 
ments of a Civil 
War waged all 


T is not alone the future of civilization which 

is forever menaced by the possibility of war ; 
the past of civilization, with all the precious 
embodiments of its traditions, is even more 
fatally imperiled sæ As the world grows older 
and the ages recede, the richer, the more 
precious, the more fragile, become the ancient 
heirlooms of humanity. They constitute the 
final symbols of human glory; they can not 
be too carefully guarded, too highly valued. 
But all the other dangers that threaten their 
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over the country with ruthless religious feroc- 
ity. Spain, again, was a land which had stored 
up, during long centuries, nearly the whole 
of its accumulated possessions in every art, 
sacred and secular, of fabulous value, within 
the walls of its great fortress-like cathedrals ; 
Napoleon’s soldiers overran the land, and 
brought with them rapine and destruction ; so 
that in many a shrine, as at Montserrat, we 
still can see how in a few days they turned a 
paradise into a desert. It is not only the West 
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that has suf- 
fered. In China 
the rarest and 
loveliest wares 
and fabrics that 
the hand of man 
has wrought 
were stored in 
the Imperial 
Palace of Pekin ; 
the savage mili- 
tary hordes of 
the West broke 
in less thana 
century ago and 
recklessly tram- 
pled down and 
fired all that 
they could not 
loot »e In every 
such case the 
loss is final; the 
exquisite incar- 
nation of some 
stage in the soul 
of man that is 
forever gone is 
permanently ` 
diminished, de- 
formed or an- 
nihilated.— 
Havelock Ellis. 
oy 

T is quite a 

common sight 
in Texas to see 
farmers drive to 
the harvest-field 
in automobiles. 
It takesa solemn 
sum of money 
to buy an auto- 
mobile, and it 
takes good roads as well as gasoline to run 
them. A joy-ride in the Texas harvest-field is 
one of the most exhilarating experiences avail- 
able, and one that would charm a tourist and 
convince a homeseeker sæ A speedway lined 
with wheat-fields that yield fifty bushels to 
the acre and oats twice that quantity is a 
landscape that one seldom tours through in a 
lifetime. In mapping out automobile routes the 
Texas harvest-fields should be given promi- 
nent position.—Texas News Service. 
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L Cine 


The poetry of china is nowhere 
more exquisitely and charmingly illus- 
trated than in the dinnerware known as Homer Laughlin. 

The graceful shapes and cameo-like delicacy in the decora- 
tions of Homer Laughlin are to the eye what joyful, musical 
lyrics are to the ear. 

A perfectly appointed table is a poem, singing its song of wel- 
come to those who sit around it 
Y The trade name, Homer Laughlin, on your china is a 
mark of distinction to you and your table, an honor to 
your family and your guests. 


HoMERJAUGHLIN _ 


CHINA 


bears the banner of being different. 


It is “craze” proof, and so are you, if you buy it. All 

"open stock," which means that you can buy 
separate pieces at any and all times. 

The China Book, an illustrated brochure on the 

BN choice and care of china, will prove delightful and 

instructive reading, whether or not you contem- 

plate the purchase of dinnerware. 
A copy will be mailed free on request. 


OMPARISONS based on a butter-scoring 

contest so aroused the citizens of Rome, 
South Carolina, that they have erected a dairy- 
barn and milk-room on the grounds of the 
local school, in order that the children may 
learn dairying as a regular part of their school- 
work se Accommodations have been provided 
for five cows. Boys and girls of the seventh and 
eighth grades are studying the best methods of 
dairying, under the direction of an extension 
worker from Clemson Agricultural College sæ 
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OTOR folks call me the Master “Six.” | have earned the 
title. I have set a new for Sixes. In one month 


The Turning of the Tide 


Swiftly and surely the tide has turned to the Sixes. Motorists no longer are 

with a power that lets go and grabs again at every other revolution. 

‘They now insist upon that quiet, steady pull, that luxurious smoothness that 
linders, 


last year, buyers had thought of all Sixes as 
Maney cach, aienak of Real wail trees costly to buy and expensive to 
keep. But the Master “Six” opened their eyes. 

Here was a car of six cylinders at a moderate price, and even lighter than 
many “fours” of equal power. Here was a motor so silent and smooth running 
that Motion and ver mice be Keep A car which cost little to buy and 
little to keep. 

Power Lithe as a Panther 


Its master motor has six cylinders of long stroke and small bore. So it fairly 
floats up the hills on high gear. It can reach twenty-five miles an hour in ten 
seconds from a standstill. It can creep like a snail through the crowd and then 
be off like a greyhound at the touch of the throttle. 

This ability Se a ee ee ea rni ue d pet Mea 
without constantly shifting gears, puts the Master “Six” head and shoulders 
mbove its rivals. It gives a flexibility of power that is aa only among 
Sixes—and rare even there. 


Vibration is Power Thrown Away 


Vibration is wasteful as well as uncomfortable. It is power and fuel thrown 
away in joggling the car which should be used in propelling it. It throws 
useless strain upon bearings and tires. It means discomfort for the passengers 
and increased fuel bills. It means the very life of the car cut short. 

And vibration can’t be cured by a makeshift. The only escape from it is in 
a six cylinder motor ; where the impulses overlap ; where the flow of the power 
stream is continuous. 


A One Motion Starter—A Non-Stallable Motor 


One swing of a switch at the outset—and this is what happens. The Chalmers- 
Entz electric starter spins the engine to start it. 

But that isn't all. If some unusual demand upon the engine should cause it to 
falter, the starter keeps it running until it picks up again. 

There's no chance to be stranded in a throng or on a dangerous crossing. It 
makes the motor unstallable. In simplicity and sureness the Chalmers-Entz 
system is without a parallel. 


Chalmers Motor Company, Detroit 
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The Test That Proves 


The true measure of value—and the only one—is per- 
formance. What will the car do in service ?—that’s the 
question. 

So we have arranged the Chalmers Road Test. We 
make our appeal for the Chalmers Sixes through the 
cars themselves. We submit the evidence of deeds 
rather than of words. 

Make this test—it is more than just a ride. Put the 
burden of proof on the car itself. It can't conceal ; it 
can't exaggerate. It will give you a new standard by 
which to judge other cars. 


The Master “Light Six” 


Six-Cylinder Value— 
Four-Cylinder Price 


gives the luxury and economy 
of the Six at the price of a "Four." 


Match the Features 
at the Price 

Six Cylinders 126 inch Wheel Base 
Molded Oval Fenders Electric Starter 
Non-Stallable Motor Clean 
Electric Lights Tungsten Steel 
Triple Heated Fuel Valves 
Timken Roller Bearings Left Hand Drive 
Locked Transmission Gears Center Control 
Chalmers Sectional Piston 34 inch Wheels 

Rings Rayfield Carburetor 
Multiple Disc Clutch Invisible Hinges 
Underslung Springs Streamline 
48 Horsepower Tapered Bonnet 
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Flowers and Fruits 


“© IGHT hundred years before 
I Christ a man on the plains of 
Assyria wrote this prophecy: 
* And the desert shall bloom 
like the rose, and the waste 
places shall be made green, 
and there shall be no lion 
there, nor any ravenous beast, 
but sorrow and sighing shall 
flee away." 
Twenty-seven hundred years 
have come and gone since 
that prophecy was written, 
but now the dream is coming true. 
Never in all history has there been such an 
interest in gardening as there is today. And 
we are gardening not only for the sake of the 
fruits and flowers, but because we wish to 
raise better men and better women. 
Man is a product of soil and climate—plus 
a few other things. 
I do not pretend to know just exactly what 
a man is, but I know we are well, happy and 
sane only when we are in close touch with the 
soil se Se 
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[THE OPEN ROAD 
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Isaiah, who wrote the prophecy quoted above, 
was a farmer and a shepherd. 
Five hundred years separate Isaiah and 


Aristotle, Aristotle was the world’s first 
naturalist. Eusebius calls him Nature’s Private 
Secretary. He wrote on the subjects of trees, 
flowers, vegetables, fruits, bees and birds. 
Aristotle named things, and the names of 
many of his plants and flowers are the classic 
botanical names by which they are known 
today se se 

In one of his essays Aristotle says this: “ I 
have noticed that land that produces beautiful 
flowers and luscious fruits, also produces a 
very excellent, intelligent and able class of 
men and women." 

Aristotle seemed to look upon this as a sort 
of coincidence, but later in life he discovered 
that instead of being a coincidence it was a 
sequence Se de 

We educate ourselves through our work se 
Men are strong only as they lay hold on the 
forces of Nature. 

Man is a product of Nature, just as much as 
is the tree or the flower. Life is an expression 
of energy—this energy takes the form of a 
man, and the same energy, under different 
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conditions, evolves into a tree. Thus do we 
say with Aristotle that man is a brother to 
the tree. 
The world’s second great naturalist was 
Pliny the Elder, who was a soldier, but who, 
on his various expeditions and marches, 
seemed to pay more attention to the mani- 
festations of Nature than to the doings of the 
enemy 5e se 
Pliny the Younger is known for only one 
thing, and that is, that he wrote the life of his 
uncle. After a man is dead he is no greater 
than his biographer. 
Pliny the Younger must have been a great 
man, otherwise he would not have been able 
to appreciate the genius of Pliny the Elder s 
For upwards of forty years Pliny the Elder 
made very close observations of the living 
things that he found on his travels. Flowers, 
birds, bees, animals, the clouds, the wind, the 
rain—all these things interested him. Some of 
his remarks today sound rather unscientific ; 
nevertheless, through it all there is a reverence 
for Nature, and an earnest, sincere love of the 
out-of-doors that commands our respect. 
The Educated Man 
ERBERT SPENCER says that the world 
has produced only six educated men. 

That is to say, there have been six men who 
were so incomparably beyond the rest of 
mankind that they form a class by themselves. 
@ Then Herbert Spencer goes on to say that 
these men are great simply because they were 
lovers of Nature, and had an understanding 
of Nature in her manifold moods that the 
average man does not possess. 
First in the list, Herbert Spencer puts Aris- 
totle; second, Pliny the Elder; third, Leo- 
nardo da Vinci. 
Leonardo has been called the best all-round 
developed man that the world has ever seen. 
Leonardo was a horseman, an artist, an 
architect, an engineer, a farmer and a gardener. 
@ He lived at that wonderful time which we 
know as the year Fourteen Hundred Ninety- 
two se de 
At that time the business of farming and 
gardening was at a very low ebb. It comes to 
us with a dash of surprise that the raising of 
flowers as a business, or even for purposes of 
recreation and pleasure, was unknown in 
England until about the year Seventeen 
Hundred Fifty. 
Lecky, the Irish historian, gives one man 
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credit for what is called, “ The Great Awaken- 
ing in England." 

This man was John Wesley, who for fifty 
years rode through Great Britain from Land's 
End to John O'Groats, preaching on tavern- 
steps, in graveyards, by the roadside, at fairs, 
wherever any one would listen. 

John Wesley was the inspirer and the teacher 
of the plain, every-day people. He pleaded 
for temperance, for industry, for economy, 
and his whole argument was that religion was 
a form of commonsense. 

He believed in bringing about Paradise here 
and now. 

Accidentally, he founded a religious denomi- 
nation, but this was not his primary intent se 
Lecky himself was a freethinker—some people 
called him an infidel—and so what he says 
about John Wesley can be taken as eminently 
unprejudiced and judicial. 

The Great Awakening was a wave of emotion 
that culminated in America in Seventeen 
Hundred Seventy-six. 

In the diary of John Wesley, a voluminous 
book published in England some years ago, 
but now practically forgotten, I once found 
these words: ' Preached at Burslem, a town 
of potters, The people are poor, ignorant and 
often brutal. Here I met a young man by the 
name of Wedgwood who had planted a 
flower-garden adjacent to his pottery. He is 
small and lame, but his soul is near to God." 
@ The man John Wesley referred to was 
Josiah Wedgwood, founder of Etruria, and 
manufacturer of the famous Wedgwood ware, 
that is still being made by the third generation 
in the factory founded by this marvelous man. 
@ Julia Wedgwood, a daughter of Josiah, 
wrote a life of John Wesley. 

Josiah Wedgwood has been called the world’s 
first modern businessman ; that is, he was the 
first man to introduce factory betterments and 
to pay special attention to the idea of beauty. 
His factory was surrounded by amjple space, 
so as to insure proper light and ventilation. 
Also, he had flowerbeds and an extensive 
garden, where many of his people worked at 
odd hours. Josiah Wedgwood gave prizes for 
the best gardens and for the most beautiful 
back-yards; and this, please remember, was 
nearly a hundred years ago. Wedgwood 
attempted to do for England, in the line of 
gardening, what John H. Patterson has done 
for America. 
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Unfortunately, the times were not ripe for 
Wedgwood's ideas as to factory building and 
factory surroundings; nevertheless, he left 
his mark upon the times. 
One thing sure, he influenced profoundly 
another great businessman, Robert Owen, 
who, in degree, followed the Wedgwood idea 
and endeavored to make his factory not only 
a place for manufacturing things, but a place 
where men and women would evolve and grow 
and become. Robert Owen's factory was also 
a school. A product of Robert Owen's factory 
idea was John Tyndall, the scientist, known 
to the world as one of the “‘ big five." The other 
four are Herbert Spencer, Thomas Huxley, 
Alfred Russel Wallace and Charles Darwin se 
And a daughter of Josiah Wedgwood was the 
mother of Charles Darwin. Charles Darwin's 
book, The Origin of Species, has influenced 
the world more profoundly than any other 
book issued within three hundred years se 
But in this year of grace, Nineteen Hundred 
Fourteen, the ideas of Aristotle, Pliny, Leo- 
nardo, John Wesley, Josiah Wedgwood and 
Robert Owen are to be found in many towns, 
villages and cities of the United States and 
Europe se se 
For instance, the Oregon plan of teaching 
gardening in every public school is a literal 
following out of the suggestions of Aristotle że 
Wedgwood and Robert Owen were business- 
men, and never claimed to be anything else. 
@ Business is supplying human wants. It is 
carrying things from where they are plentiful 
to where they are needed. Business is human 
service, and the good businessman today is 
essentially a public servant. 

The Businessman 
=“ OHN WESLEY always carried in his saddle- 
: bags packages of flower-seeds. He would 
distribute these seeds judiciously among his 
friends along the route he traveled. He would 
explain how to plant the seeds, and how to 
care for the flowers, and then he would tell his 
friends that he would be back that way in a 
year and see how these flowers flourished se 
In this particular thing of distributing flower- 
seeds, John Wesley worked a big evolution 
and revolution. Perhaps his flower-seeds did 
England as much good as his preaching, but 
this is not for us to say. @ But in any event, 
John Wesley fully believed that there was no 
dividing-line between beauty and goodness s 
We used to regard the businessman as one 
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who took advantage of the needs of the people. 
But this idea is obsolete. The businessman 
today is the friend of his customer. “ Truth," 
says Doctor Charles W. Eliot, “is the new 
virtue." Businessmen tell the truth, for the 
best possible reason, and that is because it 
pays. The word “commercialism” is no 
longer used as an epithet. The business of 
distributing flower-seeds is not left now to the 
philanthropist, the preacher and the reformer ; 
it is on a business basis. 
The House of Burpee 
HE one man in America who distributes 
more flower-seeds direct to planters than 

any other one man is W. Atlee Burpee of 
Philadelphia. Mr. Burpee will never be Presi- 
dent of the United States, because he was 
born at Sheffield, New Brunswick. When the 
young man was three years of age he per- 
suaded his parents to move to Philadelphia. 
«| W. Atlee's father, Doctor David Burpee, 
desired to marry the daughter of his preceptor, 
Doctor Washington L. Atlee, the noted sur- 
geon, and to get the consent of the girl's 
parents had to promise to move from Canada 
to Philadelphia within five or six years se The 
name Burpee was formerly Beaupre. The 
Beaupres were Huguenots, a splendid folk, 
sort of first cousin to the Quakers. 
The Atlees traced a proud pedigree to William 
Pitt, Earl of Chatham, “that terrible Cornet 
of Horse," to use the phrase of Burke. 
And the young people, in order to stop all 
argument as to genealogical preference, decided 
to take the baby's advice and move to Phila- 
delphia, the City of Brotherly Love, and make 
a fortune for themselves. And the move was a 
good one. The youngster was named “ Wash- 
ington Atlee Burpee " by his mother, whose 
maiden name was Atlee. 
In England the Atlees lived in the particular 
country that produced George Washington se 
Edmund Burke once said to George the Third, 
* Your Majesty, we will never whip George 
Washington." And the King asked, ' Why?” 
And Burke replied ,'* Your Majesty, Washing- 
ton is an Englishman, and he is fighting for 
his home." 8 
The English spirit is a pretty fine thing after 
all, and well did Webster say, “ The drum- 
taps of the British Nation circle the globe and 
greet the rising sun.” 
Transplanted products rule the world. 
George Washington in America was a stronger 
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man than he would have been in England se 
The families of Burpee and Atlee were bigger 
and better people in America than they would 
have been had they remained in England ; and 
W. Atlee Burpee has exerted a wider influence 
and enjoyed a bigger career than he could 
possibly have done had he remained in Canada. 
@ Stay in one place and you get pot-bound. 
It is the struggle to adapt yourself to a new 
environment that causes growth. This is about 
all there is in college education—a change 
of environment. 

Washington A. Burpee went to the University 
of Pennsylvania, and there the boys insisted 
on calling him “ Wash." About this time young 
Burpee discovered that about sixty per cent 
of the colored people of the male persuasion 
in Philadelphia were named '' Washington." 
@ He then decided to part his name in the 
middle, and since then has called himself 
W. Atlee Burpee. 

However, just write the word '* Burpee " on 
an envelope and drop it in the mail-box and 
it will go to W. Atlee Burpee and Company, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

This Canadian lad started in raising garden- 
seeds and flower-seeds in Eighteen Hundred 
Seventy-six, Centennial year. 

Burpee made it his task to know exactly what 
the seeds were that he was selling. Every lot 
of seeds was tested. 

It takes time to prove the value of seeds. 
The venture grew slowly, steadily, surely. 
At first there was just one traveling man 
employed, and that was W. Atlee Burpee. 
Soon Mr. Burpee found that he could deal 
with his customers by mail. This was before 
the time of the Parcels-Post, but seeds do not 
weigh heavy, and this was an advantage ve 
Burpee issued his little catalog and wrote 
letters to his friends. He began business when 
he was eighteen years of age, and when he was 
twenty-one he had a thousand dollars in the 
bank and plenty of energy to make the 
thousand grow. 

The growth of the Burpee business has marked 
the growing evolution in America of a love for 
the out-of-doors. Slowly, surely, steadily, the 
business has advanced, until the year Nineteen 
Hundred Thirteen has been the biggest and 
best (although not the most profitable !) that 
Burpee has ever enjoyed. 

Mr. Burpee has a farm of more than two 
hundred acres near Doylestown, known as 
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Fordhook. At Fordhook are raised tomatoes, 
corn and sweet peas as specialties, and nearly 
three hundred varieties of small vegetables and 
flowers, and these are raised just for the seeds 
and nothing else. 
Experiments are going on constantly the 
whole year through, under glass and out of 
doors. Everything that science can bring to 
bear in the way of betterment of conditions 
is being done in order to produce the finest, 
the strongest, the most hardy, and the most 
productive vegetables and flowers. 
Then there is another Burpee farm known as 
Sunnybrook, at Swedesboro, New Jersey se 
This farm is sandy, and considerably warmer 
than the Pennsylvania soil. Here are raised 
tomatoes, eggplants, cucumbers, melons, pep- 
pers and special flowers. 
Then Mr. Burpee has a farm in California 
known as Floradale. This is situated in the 
Lompoc Valley, between Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. Floradale is sacred to the raising 
of sweet peas and other flowers. Mr. Burpee 
thinks he has produced sweet peas that 
approximate perfection. The seeds of these 
sweet peas, raised in California (one hundred 
eighty acres the past season), are sent all over 
the world, and the transplantation from the 
sunny clime of California to a colder climate 
produces some remarkably beautiful flowers se 
In Philadelphia Mr. Burpee has warehouses 
which have been built and adapted especially 
to the handling of seeds. Here, upwards of 
three hundred employees take care of the 
orders. Often between five and ten thousand 
separate orders will be handled in a single 
day. Every order is filled within twenty-four 
hours after it is received. 
There are no middlemen with whom to 
divide responsibilities or profits. 
Burpee guarantees his goods to the full extent 
of the price paid, and he has gradually won 
the confidence of the florists and gardeners of 
the world, professional and amateur, 
And any individual who isn’t a gardener is 
dropping something out of his life that he will 
have to go back and pick up in another 
incarnation se sæ 
Burpee Efficiency 

NCE in a while you hear it asked, “ What 
— will become of this wonderful business 
when Mr. Burpee passes out? " 
The fact is, Burpee is big enough, not only to 
evolve wonderful fruits, flowers and vege- 
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tables, but also to grow a very fine product in 
the way of men. 

For instance, he has two sons, David and 
Washington Atlee Burpee, Junior, who are in 
the Agricultural Department of Cornell Uni- 
versity Se 2e 

These boys are farmers by prenatal tendency. 
@ But aside from these likely lads, in the 
Burpee business are upwards of two hundred 
very strong, earnest, intelligent men and 
women who have grown up in the business, 
who take a direct, personal interest in it, and 
who have grown as the business has grown se 
Burpee is big enough to get other people to 
help in his work. He has all the time there is. 
If you get your nose too close to the soil you 
will not see the stars. 

Burpee's interests are widely diversified. He 
is a director in various banks and trust 
companies ; takes a deep interest in educational 
matters; is interested in sanitation, hygiene 
and athletics; and is a life member of the 
Royal Horticultural Society of Great Britain, 
and the National Society of Horticulture in 
France. Burpee has lived a big, active, 
generous life. Not only has he loved the flowers 
and the plants and the trees and the growing 
things, but his heart has gone out to humanity. 
He is a citizen of the world, and he is also a 
citizen of “ The Celestial City of Fine Minds." 
@ And what is more, he is not retiring from 
business se se 

He is right in the seed business today just as 
earnestly as he was in Eighteen Hundred 
Seventy-six, when Thomas A. Edison exhibited 
the first telephone in Philadelphia. 

Burpee is a worker. If you want things done, 
of course, you have to call on a busy man—the 
other kind has no time. But Burpee is big 
enough so he pushes his business, and does 
not let the business push him. 

Burpee is a composite of Aristotle, George 
Fox, John Wesley, Benjamin Franklin and 
Josiah Wedgwood. And why shouldn’t he 
be? We build upon the past, and all the days 
that have gone before make this day possible. 
These great men of the past loom large before 
us because they had practically no competi- 
tion. They were planets, while today men of 
their magnitude are lost in a milky way of 
moving humanity. 

We call Benjamin Franklin our all-round 
educated American se But in his time the 
forests were a menace, trees a nuisance, and 
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less than one-half of the men in America 
could read and write, and a woman who could 
read was a curiosity. 
The planting of trees and the cultivation of 
flowers are comparatively new industries sæ 
W. Atlee Burpee is a close friend of Luther 
Burbank. He is also on good terms with about 
all of the strong and able men in similar lines, 
in the United States and Europe. He is a 
cosmopolitan. And yet he does not forget the 
toilers. He meets his people on terms of equal- 
ity, and is a worker among them—able and 
willing if needs be to perform the most menial 
tasks oe se 
If there is any one man in America, more than 
another, who is making the waste places green, 
and the desert to blossom like the rose, that 
man is W. Atlee Burpee, seedsman magnus, 
and gentleman superbus. 

Se 
Education is simply the encouragement of 
right habits—the Axing of good habits until 
they become a part of one’s nature, and are 
exercised automatically, 


ie 
The Solidarity of the Race 

9) (VS) HE popular acceptance of the 
1. [PT great truth concerning the 
solidarity of the race marks a 
mental epoch in the onward 
and upward march. 
It is no longer an experiment. 
The Spirit of the Times—the 
Zeitgeist, to borrow a word 
from our German friends—is 
a constantly progressing 
entity Se 5e 
The present Spirit of the 
Times is of a kind unequaled 
in history. We have thousands upon thousands 
of men and women who are thinking great 
and noble thoughts and doing great and 
splendid work. 
Many of our big businessmen regard them- 
selves as public servants. 
Our Zeitgeist is sensitive, restless, alert, 
impressionable, progressive, and is making 
for righteousness. The man who can imagine 
a better religion than now exists is allowed to 
throw his vision on the screen; and he who 
can formulate a better government than we 
now have is not hanged for his pains, but is 
allowed to express his dreams. 
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Public Opinion rules. No law that is contrary 
to the Zeitgeist can be enforced. Judges con- 
strue, translate and interpret the laws to suit 
the Spirit of the Times. 

Every man who speaks out loud and clear is 
tinting the Zeitgeist. Every man who expresses 
what he honestly thinks is true is changing 
the Spirit of the Times. Thinkers help other 
people think, for they formulate what others 
are thinking. No person writes or thinks alone 
—thought is in the air, but its expression is 
necessary to create a tangible Spirit of the 
Times. The value of a thinker who writes, or 
of a writer who thinks, or of a businessman who 
acts, is that he supplies arguments for the 
people, and confirms all who are on his wire 
in their opinions, often before unuttered. 

The Brotherhood of Man is an idea now fully 
appreciated in business. Commerce stands for 
Mutuality, Co-operation, Reciprocity. 


Pensions for Mothers 


i) utis HE State of New York recently 


appropriated fifteen thousand 
dollars for an investigation on 
the subject of Pensions for 
Mothers se se 

Twenty-two States now have 
a provision for pensioning 
widowed mothers. 

One State, Michigan, pensions 
mothers, without stipulating 
as to the mother’s marital 
status sæ de 

England, France, Germany, 
Switzerland, Norway, Sweden and Denmark, 
each and all provide pensions for mothers se 
New York, the Empire State, does well to 
rub her sleepy eyes and get in the procession. 
C I recently attended a meeting of the 
Twilight Club in New York, where the topic 
for discussion was Pensions for Mothers. 
The Twilight Club has existed for thirty- 
seven years. It grew out of Herbert Spencer's 
visit to America, and he it was who practically 
launched it. It is a forum, where discussion 
on any social or economic theme is full, free 
and frank. 

On this occasion the Committee appointed 
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by the New York Legislature to consider the 
advisability of pensioning mothers was present. 
@ The Chairman was Sophie Irene Loeb. 
Speeches were made by the Honorable Frank 
Moss, Doctor Frederic C. Howe, Anita C. 
Block, Doctor Ira S. Wile, the Reverend 
Marie J. Howe, Doctor Henry Moskowitz, 
Colonel John Temple Graves, the Honorable 
Aaron J. Levy, and the Honorable Ansley 
Wilcox se 5e 
It is very seldom that an audience is gathered 
which can digest undiluted truth. 
This time matters were not minced nor 
mouthed ce te 
The Biologic Imperative 

'.*HE perpetuity of the race depends upon 

^ motherhood se I trust there will be no 
argument on that. 
The quality of our race turns on the quality 
of the parents ; and especially does the quality 
of the child turn on the peace, happiness and 
well-being of the mother. 
You can not make the mother a disgraced 
and taunted thing and expect the progeny to 
prosper. When you strike a mother you strike 
the race. 
There is no hint in Nature that motherhood 
is ever shameful or disgraceful. Only a social 
and legal fiction ever makes it so. 
The necessity for orphan asylums came in 
with the vows of celibacy and chastity. Less 
than five per cent of the children in orphan 
asylums are orphans. 
The rest are waifs and outcasts. 
The desire of the mother to protect and care 
for her child is the most persistent instinct 
that is implanted in the human heart. 
If there is anything sacred in the world, it is 
mother-love. 
If there is anything divine in the universe, it 
is the love of the mother for her baby. 
We give pensions to the men who fought to 
save the State. Why not give a pension to 
every woman who goes down into the valley 
of death and kisses the white lips of pain? se 
Isn't the mother just as necessary to the 
perpetuity of the State as the soldier? 
I think so. 
The necessity of the one is absolute ; the other 
is conjectural. 
Every mother should be recognized by the 
State '' for heroic services." 
And let us remember this : we can not success- 
fully legislate against the biologic imperative. 
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@ To trample mother-love ruthlessly into the 
mire of conventionality, to tear the child from 
the mother's arms and place it in an orphan 
asylum, is the work of a false and hypocritical 
* Christianity.” 
Free Motherhood 

OW that the whole world is trying to get 
|! € back on a truthful basis as a move in the 
line of self-preservation, is it not time that we 
look this issue squarely in the face and express 
ourselves concerning it ? 
Before this babe is born it runs the hazard 
of murder from its conception. That it sur- 
vives reveals its hold on eternal life. 
When born, it is greeted with fears, tears, 
secrecy, untruth, hypocrisy, and its divine 
heritage of mother-love is traded for a mess of 
institutional potash. 
That most orphan asylums are now managed 
by skilful and able people is only a mitigation 
of the wrong. A substitute is thus offered for 
mother-love—something just as good. 
But the eternal fact remains: there is no 
substitute for mother-love. God is that jealous 
of it that He supplies nothing to equal it »e 
We can never have a noble race of men until 
we have a noble race of mothers. 
And in order to be a noble woman, this woman 
must be economically free. 
Wonderful changes have come to the world 
within a few years. 
For a woman not to wed, no longer carries a 
penalty. The term “old maid” has now no 
terrors dee 3e 
Spinsterhood is an achievement, not a dis- 
grace ss o» 
The unmarried woman between forty and 
fifty is probably a self-supporting woman. And 
this responsibility makes her the mental 
superior of her married sister who looks to a 
male man for food, clothing and protection 
from the storms. 
Yet because a woman has not seen fit to wed 
is no reason for assuming that the cosmic urge 
is dead. And just remember this, that no 
woman ever lived who could n't marry some 
man if she wanted to. She will not marry 
because she is not content to accept any old 
thing. It is a question of what man. 
And as women more and more are able to care 
for themselves—and this is the one sure 
economic tendency of the times—they will 
more and more cease being willing to swear to 
honor, love and obey one man. 
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Yet the mother-instinct will not die on that 
account. @ The race will not perish sæ The 
independence of women will make them better 
mothers. Their children will be stronger in brain 
and body, cleaner, abler, firmer in the ability 
to discover and decide for the right. 

But Free Motherhood must be respected se 

Institutionalism 

"= HE word “illegitimate” is now pretty 
"nearly banished, since we have discovered 
that God smiles upon the freeborn child as 
upon no other. 

William the Conqueror, Erasmus, Leonardo 
da Vinci, the Empress Josephine, Alexander 
Hamilton, Abraham Lincoln, and dozens more 
of intellectual kings that might be named, have 
redeemed the ‘‘ small and select class " from 
the unmanicured finger of shame. 

The very fact that I am now writing of the 
subject, and that several hundred thousand 
gentle men and women—the very intellectual 
pick of the world—are discussing the subject, 
argues progress. 

The world is changing. All things are being 
made new. 

The crime of orthodoxy is its lack of faith. It 
believes too little. 

What we want is not a belief in one “ Immac- 
ulate Conception," but a fixed and firm faith in 
the fact that whenever and wherever a mother 
holds in her arms a babe, hugging it to her 
heart, crooning to it a lullaby, there is God ae 
When this time cornes the State will provide a 
pension for every mother who cares for her 
babe se se 

As an economic move this will be cheaper than 
maintaining orphan asylums. The child will 
be loved, not institutionalized. 

It will be a better citizen. 

But best of all we will wipe away the tears 
of the mother. We will rejoice with her that 
a man is born into the world. We will extend 
gladness and congratulations, not hypocritical 
sighs, snarling sneers and sour faces. 

Froebel spoke of the ''little souls fresh from 
God." se se 

And so must we ; and when we do we will cease 
regarding the mother, the vehicle of transport, 
as a being to be shunned. The miracle of 
motherhood will be reverenced ; and this will 
be a great moral uplift to all fathers as well as 
to the mothers. 

Thus will the whole race be purified, bene- 
fited, strengthened, and carried forward. 
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Our Public Schools 


hit IN ' HE first public schools in Amer- 
(=) ica were instituted in Eighteen 
Hundred Twenty-nine. The 
credit for the idea must go to 
Thomas Jefferson. 
Thomas Jefferson founded the 
University of Virginia, which 
was to be a free college for the 
benefit of sons of Virginians. 
@ Benjamin Franklin founded 
the University of Pennsyl- 
vania on a like idea. Then the 
idea came to both of these 
men, about the same time, that there should be 
schools everywhere—free public schools. The 
first colleges founded in America, say William 
and Mary, and Harvard, were devised with the 
sole idea of educating men for the Church. 
At that time the clergy were practically the 
only people who could read and write. The 
clergy kept the records. The word clerque 
comes to us from the word “ clergy.” 
Only one man out of twelve in the Revolu- 
tionary War could read and write. 

The Purpose of Public Schools 

OMAS JEFFERSON said, “The Univer- 

sity of Virginia is founded with the desire, 
not only to fit young men for the Church, 
but to educate them for positions of honor 
and trust in various other occupations and 
employments.” 
Benjamin Franklin said, “ An illiterate indi- 
vidual forms a menace to the State. Educa- 
tion should be universal and at the disposal of 
all citizens.” 
It is somewhat surprising that the first public 
schools, which were founded simultaneously 
in Philadelphia, New York and Boston, were 
violently opposed. Most of the newspapers 
and periodicals were of the opinion that when 
education became general it would not be 
prized, and therefore educated men would 
receive no honors. 
Thomas Paine, Benjamin Franklin and 
Thomas Jefferson were earnest advocates of a 
free public-school system. 
The first public schools had in mind the 
segregation of the sexes. That is to say, there 
were schools for girls and schools for boys. 
But on account of the extra expense involved 
in maintaining these two systems of schools, 
the walls were broken down and the girls and 
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boys attended one school. Then, through 
carelessness or oversight or indifference, no 
one, after that, ever put up the fences. 
The old colleges maintained the position that 
education was for men only, and that to read 
and write and figure and know history and 
geography were accomplishments that would 
add nothing to a woman's charm. These things 
would make her neither a better housekeeper 
nor a better mother, and, in fact, might unfit 
her for a home-maker, causing her to leave her 
household and go out into the world and 
usurp the occupations of men. 
The Quakers, however, from the very first, 
held to the idea that the Voice spoke through 
women the same as through men. And, there- 
fore, they opposed the idea of separate schools 
for girls and boys. 
So hotly was the question of free education 
discussed in several cases that mobs, made up 
of students, raided the public schools, drove 
the teachers from their desks, broke up 
benches, and sent children scurrying for safety. 
@ The idea of education was that it was some- 
thing exclusive, peculiar, complex, for the 
select few, and not for the many. The many 
were to be instructed by word of mouth, by 
those who had the ability to acquire knowl- 
edge ; and no more education was to be given 
out to the common people than was con- 
sistent sæ ce 
The old secret societies were possessed of this 
idea. Their ritual was never written. All of 
their ‘‘ secrets " were memorized. The “ Frat " 
is the rudimentary survival of a system that 
had its rise in Egypt and was once universal. 
@ It is interesting to note that the first 
agitation for a free public school grew out of 
the unrest of Seventeen Hundred Seventy-six. 
The public school is the ‘ Spirit of ’76” in 
action se se 
Education means growth, evolution, bringing 
out, releasing, the pent-up powers of the mind. 
@ Until very recent times, education was 
regarded as one thing and work as another. 
Now it is understood that all good work is 
mental work, and that the more intelligence 
that can be brought to bear on a task, the 
better is the task performed. 
Education and Employment 

"TDUCATION and employment must go 

hand in hand. 
It is a very necessary thing that a man or 
woman should earn a living sæ Idle people, 
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always and forever, are a menace to society. 
Individuals are safe only when head, hand 
and heart are employed. 

Any education which does not help a man to 
earn a living, and adapt him to his environ- 
ment so he can improve his condition, is 
faulty in the extreme. 

The modern high school is now equipped with 
many industrial features. Manual training, 
domestic science, business training, economics, 
efficiency in various forms, are now being 
taught, not only in the high schools, but in 
preparatory schools, in colleges and uni- 
versities se sæ 

The idea of graduating a pupil who can not 
earn his bread and butter would be humorous 
were it not tragic. 

That all life is education is a fact that is 
being accepted by the universal consciousness. 
@ Schoolhouses are being used as civic centers. 
In Wisconsin, there is a State law that any 
citizen can apply for the use of a schoolhouse 
for meeting purposes at any time when the 
school proper is not in session. 

This means that the schoolhouses of Wiscon- 
sin belong to the people on Saturdays, Sun- 
days and evenings for non-sectarian purposes, 
“where no direct profit is involved. 

This is certainly a great move to the front. 
It means that the public-school system will 
gradually become a university for all of the 
people, regardless of age, sect or sex, or of 
previous condition of mental servitude. 

The next thing is to organize the people in 
civic centers to the utilization of this great 
opportunity which the public-school system 
supplies se 5e 

The schoolhouse should be a clubhouse, a 
meeting-place, for all of the people—sacred 
to social progress and the matter of education. 
@ Thus we find that music, stereopticon 
lectures, dances, concerts, are all being 
regarded as educational. When Lincoln said, 
“ The public school is the bulwark of our 
civilization," he had in mind the full and free 
use of the schoolhouse for all of the social and 
educational activities. 

That which brings people together to discuss 
and enjoy mutual themes and recreations is 
wise and excellent. It means a breaking down 
of caste, cutting out of exclusion, thus 
eliminating pride, arrogance and ignorance, 
For ignorance takes many forms and is not 
the monopoly of the illiterate. 
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National Social Center Association 

HE National Social Center Association of 

New York City supplies some very valu- 
able literature shedding light on this subject. 
@ The value of coupling up the actual work of 
the world with the public-school system and 
securing the co-operation of parents and 
grown-ups in the utilization and management 
of public schools, can not be overrated. 
The criticism on our public-school system, so 
far, has been that school is regarded as one 
thing, and life, home and industrialism another. 
«| The amalgamation of all the beautiful 
influences of life is the one big thing desirable 
at the present time. It means a safeguarding 
of the best interests of the Nation. 

Pe» 

If your life is to be a genuine consecration 
you must be free. Only the free man is truth- 
ful ; only the heart that is free is pure. 


The High Cost of Living 


beautiful and 
peaceful Pecos Valley in Texas, 
some months ago, I saw tons 
of luscious strawberries rot- 
ting in the field, because the 
markets of the North were 
overstocked and the berries 
were not worth the freight, 
much less the cost of picking. 
@ Southwestern Texas is the 
country that General Sherman 
had in mind when he made a 
certain sarcastic remark that 
has gone clattering down the corridors of 
time, like a teakettle to a dog's tail. 

The application, however, of water and intel- 
ligent labor to the desert land of South- 
western Texas has worked such miracles that 
William Tecumseh’s far-flung phrase puts 
that gentleman’s perspicacity in jeopardy se 
On a single acre of irrigated land I have seen 
produced ten tons of onions, cabbages in 
proportion, and spinach enough to fill a silo. 
@ The sunshine, the fertility of the soil, and 
water produce crops which, if the truth were 
told about them, would qualify the narrator 
for the Ananias Club in any city of the North, 
and quickly. 

The question, however, is to get these fruits 
and vegetables on the tables of the people 
who need them most. Transportation and the 
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tax of the middleman have left thousands of 
carloads of garden produce rotting on the 
ground in Texas this past season. 
Tyro Statesmen 
ERE is a question so big and important 
that it deserves the attention of the most 
able men in the United States today. 
It is a somewhat curious fact that our law- 
making is largely the work of amateurs. 
The men we send to Washington are not the 
men who have had experience in the matter 
of taking care of great and important propo- 
sitions »» They are simply men who have 
wormed themselves into office. 
The business of government falls into the 
hands of the inexperienced and the unfit sæ 
This thing of government by the selfish, the 
transient and the irresponsible is the most 
telling criticism to be made of our so-called 
democracy. @| The war upon big business is 
the work of amateurs assisted and egged on 
by individuals who have no business of their 
own, but who hope to thrive through playing 
the part of self-appointed messiahs or saviors 
of the people. 
There should be a method devised by the 
Government whereby the services of highly 
trained men can be secured and utilized. And 
one of the crying needs of the trained man 
now is in this matter of getting the desirable 
food-products of the West into the hands of 
the people in the cities of the East who need 
them most. 
With peaches rotting in the orchards in the 
Yakima Valley ; millions of dollars’ worth of 
apples ungathered in Washington; hundreds 
of carloads of onions, cabbages, spinach, 
berries, in Texas ; and thousands of people in 
Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia and New York 
going without fresh vegetables and without 
fresh fruit—this is the condition that chal- 
lenges our economic skill. 
The Solution 
HE solution of the high cost of living lies 
in getting vegetables and fruit direct from 
farm to family with least possible expense se 
And so here comes an invention successfully 
utilized and worked out whereby fruits and 
vegetables can be dehydrated. 
Most fruits and vegetables contain from eighty 
to ninety-two per cent of water. To eliminate 
this water so the vegetables and fruits can be 
kept an indefinite length of time is a most 
desirable evolution to bring about. 
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Green peas, rhubarb, spinach, raspberries, 
blackberries, strawberries, should be on our 
Christmas tables fresh in all of the cities of 
the North, and this at a very reasonable price. 
As it is, things have to be shipped in season in 
refrigerator-cars, rushed through and sold 
quickly. Otherwise they deteriorate and perish. 
@ The expense of transportation of perish- 
able goods is very much greater than that 
where the article is dehydrated and prepared 
so it will keep indefinitely. 
By evaporating the water in his products the 
farmer can find a ready market for a vast 
quantity of fruits and vegetables which are 
now practically worthless. 
The market where the thing has to be sold 
quickly places the shipper at a frightful disad- 
vantage and gives the middleman his chance. 
@ I expect to see the day when the United 
States Government will co-operate with big 
business to the end that the vast crops of the 
irrigated lands of the West and South shall 
be harvested and marketed to the people who 
need them most and this at a minimum of 
expense 5e ce 

ce 
It is the stupidity of the many that allows 
one man to bestride the narrow world like a” 
Colossus, 

le 


The New Thought 


ing HE distinguishing feature of 
=) New Thought is its antiq- 
uity. The New Thought was 
expressed by Pythagoras six 
hundred years before Christ, 
when he said: “Hate and 
fear breed a poison in the 
blood, which if continued 
affect eyes, ears, nose and 
the organs of digestion. There- 
fore, it is not wise to hear and 
remember the unkind things 
that others may say of us." se 
This was a conclusion in the line of self- 
preservation—a plain, simple, obvious fact. 
@ Pythagoras was a Greek. In his early man- 
hood he had journeyed to Egypt to learn at 
the feet of the philosophers. He expected to 
imbibe the mysteries and know the inner- 
most secrets of existence. 
His experience with the initiates undeceived 
him. He found that their deep learning had 
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only one use—to keep the people in dread and 
awe. By making learning a monopoly, the 
few could control the many. 
Pythagoras discovered that these priests who 
controlled the mysteries had two codes—one 
for themselves and one for the people. They 
gave the people what they thought was best 
for them to know and forbade all else. 
Pythagoras went back home and founded a 
collection of people or “ college" where he 
taught that truth was what was best for you, 
now and here, and that truth was simple, 
strange or peculiar; that it was not fixed in 
dead language nor strange formulas; that it 
was a part of our very existence; and if not 
intimidated, coerced, bought or bribed, we could 
all acquire all the truth we needed, for, as we 
could use more truth, more would come to us. 
C This was essentially New Thought, natural 
thought, or obvious thought. It interfered 
with the work of professional priests, 
And for it Pythagoras was killed, all of his 
colony assassinated, and his writings, records 
and buildings burned. 
Socrates 
OCRATES, two hundred years later, taught 
a similar philosophy. His motto was, 
“Know thyself.” A charge was brought 
against him of speaking disrespectfully of the 
gods and polluting the minds of the youth of 
Athens. He was found guilty by a jury of five 
hundred. He was given an opportunity to 
recant, but refusing to either change or 
apologize was given the deadly hemlock. 
Jesus 
ESUS taught New Thought, or his own 
thought, He said that truth was known to 
babes and sucklings, and unless we became 
as little children we would never know this 
truth. He said, ‘‘ I and my Father are one." 
He believed in his own divinity. He prized his 
intuitions. He felt that he was close to the 
Source. «[ For the formalized religion of the 
time he had no respect, 
Very naturally he was destroyed. 
Epictetus and Aurelius 
PICTETUS, the Roman slave, and Marcus 
Aurelius, the Roman Emperor, taught a 
similar gospel. ‘‘ When you arise in the morn- 
ing think on what a precious privilege it is to 
live—to breathe—to think—to enjoy—to love! 
God’s spirit is close to us when we love. 
Therefore it is better not to resent, not to 
hate, not to fear. Equanimity and modera- 
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tion are the secrets of power and peace." se 
Marcus Aurelius was safe by reason of his 
high position; Epictetus by his obscurity se 
Hypatia 

YPATIA taught the wisdom of harmony 

in thought, so that bodily health and 
happiness would follow. ‘‘ Express beauty in 
your lives, and beauty flows to you and 
through you. To love means to be loved, and 
to put hate behind is the sum of all loving 
that is of any avail.” 
Hypatia was destroyed in a church where she 
had taken refuge, where the mob followed her 
and tore her limb from limb. 

Fear 
TURALLY, every man thinks well of 

himself. If no one ever told us that we 
were worms of the dust, we would never come 
to the conclusion ourselves. If no one ever 
told us that we were “ lost," we would never 
have guessed it. We naturally carry our chins 
in and the crowns of our head high. Fear is 
fostered by those who would control us. 
Left alone and uninstructed, no one would 
ever imagine he was conceived in sin and 
born in iniquity. Neither would he say that 
we are born to trouble as the sparks fly 
upward, and that sickness was sent from God. 
Naturally we slough trouble, we shed sorrow, 
we sleep and awake refreshed. In six months 
the grass grows over all graves. 
Much of our sickness is caused by fear, and 
fear is an importation. Our very existence 
turns on being happy. Misery affects the 
circulation, fear means congestion, conges- 
tion continued means disease, and disease 
continued means rigor mortis, 
Diseases are symptoms. To cure a disease or 
cut out a diseased part is not to make the 
man well—it will catch him somewhere else. 
You have to reach the cause. 
Bad collections and inability to meet a note 
will give you cold feet and then a cold in the 
head. A quarrel will cause tonsilitis. A threat 
will give granulated eyelids. Overeat, under- 
breathe, fill life full of fear, jealousy and hate, 
and Bright's Disease follows, and Bright's 
Disease is simply a contamination of the 
water-supply by the sewage. 

Natural Thought 

^ EW Thought is natural thought—your 

own thought—and whatever else man 
may be, he is a thinking machine. We need 
all the thinking of all the people in order to 
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meet all the problems that face us sæ For a 
few to think and the many to memorize is to 
neutralize progress. 
The brain is an organ, and to keep it healthy 
it must be exercised. 
There is nothing so hygienic as thought se. 
There is no joy equal to putting salt on the 
tail of an idea. 
Yet the effort of the ages has been to restrain 
thought, not to encourage it. 
Every great invention is a result of New 
Thought. These combined and collaborated 
give us progress, The modem locomotive is 
the condensed result of thousands of men 
thinking and acting. 
The new theology is the result of New Thought, 
because theology accepts New Thought rather 
than be left in the race of life. It takes it on 
as a matter of self-preservation. 
All denominations begin by accepting New 
Thought. They degenerate when they begin 
to place a penalty on New Thought and look 
backward for truth, not forward. A creed is a 
figure of speech suffering from ankylosis. 
Kant and Spinoza both gave the world New 
Thought. But the great modern revival of 
New Thought comes in with Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. His three great essays, Compensa- 
tion, Self-Reliance, and Nature, contain the 
germ of all that has been said or can be said. 
@ Prentice Mulford with his ‘ White Cross 
Library " did a great work in teaching 
teachers of the New Thought. Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox has repeated again and again in a 
graceful and gracious way a great number of 
truths about right thinking that have now 
become a part of the current coin of the race. 
Then comes a whole army of preachers, 
teachers and ''adepts," each expressing the 
gospel of individuality. No doubt there is 
much that is overstated, much that is ill 
digested in the new propaganda. But the 
main thing is to think—get free—realize your 
kinship to the divine. Man is not yet created 
—he is only in process. Let this be the apology 
for our crudity. 
Things Secular and Sacred 

T was not so very long ago that the profes- 

sion of teaching was entirely in the hands 
of theologians. All things secular and sacred, 
that were taught to young and old, were 
taught by priests. They decided what books 
should be printed, and what not. The priest 
decided as to what should be taught, and how 
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it should be taught, and beyond him there 
was no appeal. 

Instead of refuting natural science by natural 
science, theology sought to silence it by citing 
Scripture se se 

Galileo, writing in Sixteen Hundred Ten, 
complains because the theologians would not 
so much as look through his telescope, but sat 
back and declared him an ''infidel" and an 
“ atheist.” sæ ce 

The works of Galileo and Copernicus were on 
the Index for over two hundred fifty years, 
or until the year Eighteen Hundred Thirty-six. 
@ For teaching truths of natural science 
Bruno was burned alive, and his ashes 
scattered to the four winds, 

The policy of every formal religion has always 
been to allow the fullest play possible to 
individuality and yet not risk the life of the 
institution—the institution being the impor- 
tant thing, the individual secondary. This is 
the idea of society in general, as well. Indi- 
viduals, however, threaten at times the life 
of the institution or system, by an excess of 
strength, and these powerful individuals it 
has been thought necessary to subdue and 
suppress. So when one reads history he notes 
the fact that in days gone by nations have 
killed, banished or disgraced their men of 
genius sæ de 

This has always been done with the avowed 
purpose of protecting the State or the pre- 
vailing religious system. Pythagoras, Socrates, 
Pericles, Jesus, Anaxagoras, Aristotle, Savona- 
rola, Copernicus, Galileo, Bruno, Huss, Wyclif, 
are the types that society has destroyed se 
That those who have done the destroying did 
not know what they were doing is probably 
true. In one way they were surely self- 
deceived—they thought they were working 
for the good of the State or their religious 
system, when what they really feared was the 
curtailment of their own individual power. 
Men do the things they wish, and absolve 
their consciences at their convenience. And 
forever do they deceive themselves as to their 
motives se de 

Those who manage religious systems have 
small faith in a Supreme Being or Universal 
Order. Luther, left alone, would have soon set- 
tled down into a country parson, and his Prot- 
estantism would have resolved itself into the 
form of a healthful attenuation. All extremes 
tend to cure themselves. It has been said that 
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Luther retarded civilization a thousand years. 
It was the absurd and foolish rancor of priests 
and popes that by opposition lifted Luther into 
a world power, and made possible six hundred 
warring, jarring, quibbling sects, consuming 
one another and the time and substance of 
mankind in their vacuous and inept antics. 
C Luther prolonged the life of theology by 
presenting it in a palatable capsule, just at a 
time when the intelligence of the world was 
making wry faces getting ready to spew it. 
Pope Leo the Thirteenth, the wisest man who 
ever sat in the Papal chair, once wrote: “‘ The 
real enemies of the Church are those o'er- 
zealous churchmen who have sought to stamp 
out error by violence, forgetful that man is 
little and God is great, and that in His wisdom 
the Father of all has provided that evil left 
alone shall soon exhaust itself, and right, of 
itself, will surely prevail Impatient defense 
of our holy religion springs from limitation 
and lack of faith. Against its avowed enemies 
the Church stands secure, but against those 
who are quick to draw the sword and strike 
off the ear of Malchus, we are often powerless. 
If the servants of the Church had ever taught 
by example through love and patience, even 
now the reign of our God would be universal, 
as the flowers of Spring carpet the gentle hill- 
side slopes." 

These wise words of Pope Leo lose none of 
their quality, even when the obvious fact is 
pointed out that the man who struck off the 
ear of the high-priest's servant was the very 
man who founded the Church. 

The reason there are now so few professors to 
teach theology is on account of the scarcity of 
scholars who will pay for being taught. The 
demand always keeps pace with the supply 
where salaries and honors are involved. If 
there were a vast number of people who 
wanted to be taught alchemy, astrology and 
palmistry, there would not be wanting teachers 
to teach them these things. 

Whenaugury was in vogue and men foretold the 
future by flight of birds, in the first-classcolleges 
were endowed chairs held down by great men 
learned in the noble science of augury. 

If there were emoluments and honors for 
teaching alchemy, astrology, palmistry and 
augury, there would be pedagogic preparatory 
schools for all these things, endowed by good 
men who did not understand them, but 
assumed that other people did. 
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The science of theology is the science of 
episcopopagy. It starts with an assumption 
and ends with a gog. Nobody ever understood 
it, but vast numbers have pretended to 
because they thought others did. Very slowly 
we have grown honest. 
Gradually the consensus of intelligence is 
pushing theology into the dustbin of oblivion 
with alchemy, astrology and augury. 
Theology is not meant to be understood—it is 
to be believed. A theologian is an inkfish sæ 
A Leading Question 
£1 N a prominent member of Congress, 
- * of slightly convivial turn, went to sleep 
on the throne of the House of Representatives 
and suddenly awakening convulsed the assem- 
blage by loudly demanding, ‘‘ Where am I? " 
he propounded an inquiry that is classic. With 
the very first glimmering of intelligence and 
as far back as history goes, man has always 
asked that question and three others : 
Where am I? Who am I? What am Ihere for? 
Where am I going? 
A question implies an answer, and so, coeval 
with the questioner, we find a class of volun- 
teers springing into being whose business it 
has been to answer. 
And as payment for answering these questions 
the man who answered has exacted a living 
from the man who asked, also titles, gauds, 
jewels and obsequies. Further than this, the 
volunteer who answered has declared himself 
exempt from all manual labor. 
Walt Whitman has said: “I think I could 
turn and live with animals, they are so placid 
and self-contained. I stand and look at them 
long and long. They do not sweat and whine 
about their condition. Not one is respectable 
or unhappy over the whole earth." 
But we should note this: Whitman merely 
wanted to live with animals, he did not desire 
to become one. He was not willing to forfeit 
knowledge ; and a part of that knowledge was, 
that man has some things yet to learn from 
the brute. 
Philosophers of the Far East have told us 
that man's deliverance from the evils of life 
must come through the killing of desire; we 
reach Nirvana—rest—through nothingness. 
But within a decade it has been borne in 
upon a vast number of thinking men of the 
world that deliverance from discontent and 
sorrow was to be had, not through ceasing to 
ask questions, but by asking one more. The 
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question is this, ‘‘ What can I do?” And then 
doing it. 
When man went to work, action removed the 
doubt that theory could not solve. 
The rushing winds purify the air; only run- 
ning water is pure; and the holy man, if 
there be such, is the one who loses himself in 
persistent, useful effort. The saint is the man 
who keeps his word and is on time. By work- 
ing for all we secure the best results for self, 
and when we truly work for self, we work for 
all. The self-assumed superior class evolves 
naturally into being everywhere as man 
awakens and asks questions. Only the unknown 
is terrible, says Victor Hugo, We can cope 
with the known, and at the worst we can over- 
come the known by accepting it. Verestchagin, 
the great painter, who knew the psychology 
of war as few men have, and went down to 
his death gloriously, as he should, on a sinking 
battleship, once said: “ In modern warfare, 
where man does not see his enemy, the 
poetry of battle is gone, and man is rendered 
by the unknown into a quaking coward. 
Enveloped in the fog of ignorance, every 
phenomenon of Nature causes man to quake 
and tremble—he wants to know. Wonder 
prompts him to ask, and greed for power, 
place and pelf replies.” 
The Growth of Freedom 

O first, man is in bondage to fear. Then he 

exchanges this for bondage to a priest »e 
Soon the priest becomes a slave to the answers 
he has conjured forth. He grows to believe 
what he at first pretended to know. The 
punishment of every liar is that he eventually 
believes his lies. The mind of man becomes 
tainted and subdued to what he works on, 
like the dyer's hand. 
So we have the formula : 
Man in bondage to fear. 
Man in bondage to a priest. 
The priest in bondage to a creed. 
Then the priest and his institution become an 
integral part and parcel of the State, mixed 
in all its affairs. The success of the State 
seems to lie in holding belief intact and stilling 
all further questions of the people, transfer- 
ring all doubts to this volunteer class that 
answers for a consideration. 
Naturally the man who does not accept the 
answers is regarded by the priest as the enemy 
of the State—that is, the enemy of mankind. 
«| To keep this questioner down has been 
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the chief concern of every religion. And the 
problem of progress has been to smuggle the 
newly discovered truth past Cerberus by 
preparing a sop that was to him palatable. 
From every branch of science the priest has 
been routed, save sociology alone. Here he 
has stubbornly made his last stand and is 
saving himself alive by accepting the situa- 
tion and transforming himself into the pro- 
moter of a social club. 
Metaphysics 

ETAPHYSICS reaches its highest state 

when it affirms, '' All is One," or “ All 
is Mind,” just as theology reaches its highest 
conception when it becomes Monotheistic— 
having one God and curtailing the personality 
of the devil to a mere abstraction. 
But this does not long satisfy, for we begin to 
ask, '" What is this one?” or “ What is 
Mind? " se se 
Then positivity and pragmatism come and 
say that the highest wisdom lies in knowing 
that we do not know anything, and never can, 
concerning a First Cause, but we can know 
very much about how to accept life so as to 
live without misery, woe and want. 
The theological and metaphysical stages seem 
unnecessary, but the sooner man can be 
graduated out of them the better. Hate, fear, 
revenge and doubt are all theological attri- 
butes, detrimental to man’s best efforts. 
Moral ideas were an afterthought, andreally 
form no part of the theology. All beautiful 
altruistic impulses thrive better when sepa- 
tated from theology. 
And the sum of the argument is, that all 
progress in mind, body, and material things 
has come to man through New Thought, the 
study of cause and effect. And just in degree 
as he has abandoned the study of theology as 
futile and absurd, and centered on New 
Thought—that is, his own thought, here and 
now—has he prospered. 
Man’s only enemy is himself. His ignorance of 
this world and his superstitious belief in 
another have blocked his pathway. 
Our troubles, like our diseases, come from 
ignorance and weakness, and through our 
weakness are we weak and unable to adjust 
ourselves to better conditions. The more we 
know of this world, the better we think of it, 
and the better we are able to use it for our 
advancement. 
So far as we can judge, the unknown cause 
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that rules the world by natural law is a 
movement forward toward happiness, growth, 
justice, peace and right. Therefore, the scien- 
tist, who perceives that all is good when 
rightly received and rightly understood, is 
the priest and the holy man—the mediator 
and the explainer of the mysterious. As fast 
as we can understand things they cease to be 
supernatural. The supernatural is the natural 
not yet understood. 
The man of faith is one who discards all 
thought of “how it first happened," and 
fixes his mind on the fact that he is here. The 
more he studies the conditions that surround 
him, the greater his faith in the truth that all 
is well. If men had turned their attention to 
humanity, using as much talent, time, money 
and effort in solving social problems, as they 
have in trying to wring from the skies the 
secrets of the unknowable, this world would 
now be a veritable paradise. It is theology 
that has barred the entrance to Eden, by 
diverting the attention of men from this 
world to another. 
All religious denominations and colleges now 
perceive the trend of the times, and are 
omitting theology from their teachings and 
taking on ethics, sociology and economics 
instead. We are evolving theology out and 
sociology in. Theology has ever been the foe 
of progress, the enemy of wisdom. It has 
professed to know all, having a revelation 
direct from the Creator Himself, and has 
placed a penalty on investigation and advance- 
ment. @ The age of enlightenment will not be 
here until every church has evolved into a 
schoolhouse, and every preacher is a worker, a 
teacher and a pupil. 
5t 

HIS kind of a helper is needed everywhere 

—the one who gives a willing hand, who 
puts soul into his service, who brings a glow of 
good-cheer into all his relations with men. 
Doing things with hearty enthusiasm is often 
what makes the doer a marked person and his 
deeds effective. The most ordinary service is 
dignified when it is performed in that spirit. 
Every employer wants those who work for him 
to put heart and mind into the toil. He soon 
picks out those whose souls are in their service, 
and gives them evidence of his appreciation. 
They do not need constant watching. He can 
trust them in his absence, and so the places of 
honor and profit naturally gravitate to them. 
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Nela Park 


$2975 i) HE other day I visited a busi- 
UE [UE ness office that is in a hundred- 
acre flower-garden. It was 
Nela Park, in the suburbs of 
Cleveland. Nela Park is the 
property of the National Lamp 
Works se se 

It lies three hundred feet 
above Lake Erie, overlooking 
the water and the city. 

Here Nature has done so 
much that all the landscape- 
gardener has had to do is to 
adapt himself to this fairyland of trees, rocks, 
flowering vines, and hilltops. 

The National Lamp Works is part of the 
General Electric Company. But it operates as 
a separate business, and has its own indi- 
viduality. It builds its factories, establishes 
its business policies, and is itself a big concern. 
@ It has factories in thirty different cities 
throughout the United States. 

Nela Park contains the General Offices of this 
great enterprise. 

The problem was whether to build a sky- 
scraper in the city, or to buy a farm and cover 
it with buildings convenient for the purposes 
required—that is, should the offices be erected 
horizontal or perpendicular. 

The farm idea found favor, and the dream of 
F. S. Terry and B. G. Tremaine, the General 
Managers of the National Lamp Works, has 
come true. 

Nela Park is not yet completed and probably 
never will be. But seven buildings have been 
constructed in a group plan, with a campus 
a quarter of a mile square in the center. 
These buildings are Administration, Sales, 
Engineering, Research, Operating, Heating 
Plant, and a Working Laboratory. 

Any intelligent visitor who knows the capitals 
of the world, if set down here blindfolded, 
would say that he was in one of the world's 
great universities. Q Nevertheless, it is simply 
a commercial proposition. 

But commerce now is something more than 
commerce oe se 

Commerce is enlightened self-interest, society 
serving the needs of humanity. 

Life is a vast system of transfers. Every indi- 
vidual supplies that which he can supply best. 
He ministers to humanity, and in turn human- 
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ity ministers to him. We have discovered that 
the rewards of life are automatic. He who 
bestows great benefits receives great returns. 
Money comes incidentally to service rendered. 
We have traveled a vast distance since Charles 
Dickens pictured Scrooge as the typical money- 
maker. My private idea is that Scrooge never 
had much of a rating in R. G. Dun & Co. 
Nevertheless, the sordid, the selfish, and the 
grasping marks the age of competition. But 
we have moved out of the age of competition 
into the realm of co-operation. 
Nela Park is the last word in enlightened 
commercial self-interest. 
The particular commodity that the National 
Lamp Works supplies is light, or more properly 
an appliance that makes light possible. 
Its business is to carry light into the dark 
recesses of homes, shops, stores, mills, facto- 
ries, and also it is carrying light into the dark 
caverns of the human mind. 
It has inaugurated methods which not only 
are bringing a substantial return in a business 
way to stockholders, employees and con- 
sumers, but it is giving light on the path of 
human progress. 
Professor Irving Fisher says that in the 
United States today there are constantly over 
three millions of people incapacitated from 
work by sickness. 
The National Lamp Works have inaugurated 
bureaus that are investigating the health and 
efficiency problems from every possible point 
of view. 
Vast masses of statistics have been gathered 
over a series of years, with intent if possible 
to supply conditions, psychic and material, 
where men and women will produce the best 
quality of work possible, and at the same 
time do it without sacrificing health and 
happiness. 
This is just one of the features to which Nela 
Park is dedicated. 
All of the factories under the direction of the 
National Lamp Works receive the benefit of 
the investigations and researches being carried 
on here. @ So see how far this little candle 
throws its beams! 
An International Enterprise 

ELA PARK is not a Cleveland institu- 

tion. It is really not an American insti- 
tution. It is international in its scope. 
Here the words, “ betterment,” “uplift,’’ 
and “‘ welfare," are never used. 
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Nela Park is no experiment in slumming se 
It is not even a venture in altruism or ethics 
or morality. 

It is simply commerce, and commerce in its 
best sense today includes altruism, science 
and every form of human betterment. 
Business recognizes the brotherhood of man. 
That which pays is moral. 

Righteousness is only a form of common- 
SENSE de de 

“ Am I my brother’s keeper? " The National 
Lamp Works says, ‘‘ We do not know about 
the keeper part, but man should be his 
brother's helper." Only men of far-reaching 
imagination, with human sympathies, world- 
wide, could ever have inaugurated any such 
institution as Nela Park. F 

The credit for the initial germ of this beautiful 
dream goes to F. S. Terry—just a plain, 
every-day, Connecticut Yankee, now in his 
forties, educated in the public schools, brought 
up to do things, make things, go without 
things, help his mother, take care of the 
garden, feed the chickens, and make himself 
useful in a thousand ways. 

Mr. Terry is a man who is always going to 
school se sæ 

His education is not finished. 

He has climbed step by step from the lowest 
rungs of the labor ladder. 

He has been errand-boy, clerk, secretary, 
superintendent, manager. 

He has a firm grasp on the great simple virtues 
for which there are no substitutes. 

He has health, good-cheer, hope, animation, 
courage. And with it all he is modest. You 
never hear him boast of what he has done, 
nor proudly tell of what he is going to do s» 
His work speaks for itself. If you are interested, 
he may refer you to his architect or to the 
heads of certain departments for detailed 
knowledge. 

And Terry's partner in this enterprise, B. G. 
Tremaine, is just as fine as Terry. 

These two men represent distinctly what 
some one has called ' the modern American- 
ism "—out-of-door men, intelligent, kindly, 
sympathetic, all-around good sports, who make 
every moment count and overlook nothing, 
waste nothing, going through life jauntily, 
accepting everything and finding it good se 
The solidity and satisfying strength of the 
architecture at Nela Park mirrors the minds 
of these men. 
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Frank E. Wallis is the designing architect of 
Nela Park. He has now spent three years on 
the job. The whole piece of work is immensely 
satisfying; and it is not to be wondered at 
that this new ideal in factory enterprise is 
attracting the attention of builders from all 
over the world. 
No flood could ever reach Nela Park, nor 
could fire destroy these buildings. 
They .are constructed for the centuries, of 
concrete, steel, stone, bronze, brick and terra 
cotta. @ They are dedicated to time. 
In the employ of the National Lamp Works, 
I found graduates from Harvard, Yale, Prince- 
ton, Cornell, and the Universities of Michigan, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Nebraska and California. 
@ The National Lamp Works have in their 
employ a man whose business it is to secure 
bright young men from the various universi- 
ties, and then to study each particular case 
and fit the person in where he will be able to 
do the best for the company and the best for 
himself se te 
Nela Park is not only a University, but it is 
also a search for talent. 
The skilled-labor proposition in America is 
getting to be more and more of a problem se 
Nela Park is facing the proposition by going 
out to the universities and colleges and pick- 
ing the very best raw material obtainable 
and then evolving it. 
At Nela Park every worker is going to school. 
He is surrounded by influences that make for 
health, strength, animation, ambition and 
evolution. The whole intent is at last centered 
on the one desire to give the world the great- 
est possible illumination at the lowest possible 
expense consistent with sound business man- 
agement 5e se 
Nela Park is a university devoted to the 
subject of light. 
The patron saint of Nela Park is Sir Isaac 
Newton. But think of the distance we have 
traveled since Isaac Newton cut holes in his 
mother’s curtains, allowed the light to enter 
the room, and separated the rays into red, 
yellow and blue! 
The Guild Idea 
factory betterments Josiah Wedgwood 

seems to have been the first man to have 
had a dream of the ideal. 
Etruria, the home of the famous Wedgwood 
ware, still exists, being managed by the fifth 
generation. 
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The daughter of Josiah Wedgwood was the 
mother of Charles Darwin. 
So there we get one product of Etruria. And 
Charles Darwin has influenced the world 
more profoundly for good than any other man 
who has existed during the last three hundred 
years sæ se 
In many respects Nela Park seems to bear a 
close resemblance to Etruria. 
Here are the same great, generous, open 
spaces, the gnarled trees, the winding avenues, 
the Roman arches, the rudimentary battle- 
ments from which force and violence have 
vanished, and where only industry, art, beauty ` 
and right intent have their home. 
Universities are endowed by businessmen se 
All wealth comes out of the soil through 
intelligent labor applied to land. 
Business accumulates a surplus from which 
colleges and universities are formed. 
Without business, no university could ever 
have existed, nor could the schools now be 
maintained without commerce. 
Just why commerce and education should 
have gotten separated we can not say. In any 
event, there is nothing surprising in education 
and commerce joining hands under one roof. 
@ Every factory should be a school, and 
every great commercial enterprise should be 
a university. Nela Park is a return to the 
Guild Idea, lifted to the nth power. 
An Industrial University 

LA PARK is devoted to the making of 

electric lamps, yet its finest product is 
men. Out of Nela Park will come some of our 
great industrial leaders. 
Whether a scientist as great as Charles 
Darwin will be produced it is not possible 
to say, but surely no limit can be placed on 
the possibilities for good that Nela Park 
contains se se 
Industry, economy, art, health, happiness, 
human service, here find a home. 
As the years go by, Nela Park will become a 
place of pilgrimage for thousands of educators. 
«| Josiah Wedgwood once ‘said, “ Etruria 
must become commonplace before England 
is a civilized nation," 
What he meant was that Etruria should not 
be exceptional, unique or peculiar—that such 
factories should be everywhere. 
I prophesy that Nela Park will serve as an 
example for a great number of industrial 
institutions all over America. We are passing 
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out of the pioneer stage. The cheap, the 
tawdry, the transient, will have to go. 
We are laying hold on the age to come, build- 
ing for the centuries, constructing for gener- 
ations yet unborn, dedicating our work to 
time se se 
Such is Nela Park—the place where beauty 
and business blend. 

5» 
What is the good of eternally discussing the 
future ? If God is or is not, we are bound to 
keep doing the best we can, one day at a 
time, just the same. 

ES d 


Publicity as a Panacea 


TJ e T Columbia University there 
&y is a School of Journalism, 
which certainly serves a pur- 
pose in supplying raw stock 
for jokes gotten off by news- 
paper men. 

There is a difference between 
a journalist and a newspaper 
man. A newspaper man is one 
who helps make a newspaper. 
E/ A journalist is a newspaper 
man out of a job. 
Nevertheless, the School of 
Journalism at Columbia University is doing 
an excellent work. It is like the schools of 
salesmanship. It is easy to say that a school 
of salesmanship can never make a salesman. 
Nevertheless, if a man has the salesman's 
qualifications, a little scientific study of sales- 
manship will sandpaper him, buff out his 
inequalities and make him a better man se 
Doctor Talcott Williams, Director of the 
School of Journalism, has recently given an 
address on the subject, Publicity as a Cure 
for Social Ills. 

Men who run newspapers are so busy and 
live in such a hot rush of doing things that 
they never stop to get a perspective on them- 
selves or analyze their methods or tendencies. 

@ Doctor Williams takes the newspaper busi- 
ness apart, and calmly dissects, analyzes, 
weighs and considers it. 

“The newspaper,” says Doctor Williams, 
“is a human agency.” 

We surely all agree with this. And that is a 
good way to start a newspaper article. Always 
start with something that can not be con- 
tradicted be se 
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The next remark of Doctor Williams is just 
as good as the first. It is this: ‘‘ Like all 
human agencies, the newspaper has its limi- 
tations.” Irrefutable ! 
Doctor Williams then goes on to consider 
what an endowed newspaper would be. He 
says it would stand apart from the life around, 
and be something distinct, and not a reflection 
of the daily life of the people. 
What Doctor Williams says about a news- 
paper might also be applied to a university. 
But we will let that pass. 
The Moral Equation 

AYS Doctor Williams: “ The newspaper 

is the kind of newspaper it is because it is 
the kind the people who buy it like. 
“ Poetically speaking, every man creates his 
newspaper in his own image. Newspapers are 
published to fit the needs, the intellects and 
the tastes of their readers. As we grow better 
we will get better newspapers." 
This is all good commonsense. 
“ As for publicity," says Doctor Williams; 
"it is the price of purity in government. 
While it seems atrocious that the newspapers 
should herald in brazen ballyhoo the faults 
and foibles of individuals, and never so much 
as mention their virtues, unless by accident, 
yet this very thing is founded on a great 
natural beneficent law. That fact is that the 
knowledge that wrongdoing will be featured in 
black face with the man's picture below and 
pictures of all his relatives, if they can be 
secured, keeps humanity, in degree, from 
many moral departures.” 
There is a certain degree of truth in all this. 
On the other hand, we might say if the news- 
papers devoted a little more space to pro- 
claiming the virtues and the excellencies of 
people, they might encourage us in the line 
of virtue, If the newspapers deter through the 
threat of disgrace, why could we not be 
encouraged and led through the hope of 
approbation ? 
And Doctor Williams answers the question 
by saying that this is something which in time 
will certainly come about. “ News," says 
Doctor Williams, “ will not forever mean 


bad news." 
oe 


The idea that you can become wise and 
" good " by the persistent perusal of a book— 
any book—is the monopoly of the ignorant 
no matter how intelligent they may be. 
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Discrimination 
By Alice Hubbard 


That which man most wants he disparages 
when another man has it, Also, man hates 
the man who has what he wants, which he 
is not able to get. 


LA (5 HIS is a statement of a fact 
» true as an axiom and as unnec- 
essary of demonstration. Just a 
little observation will give all 
the proof needed. 
The motto of Donnybrook Fair 
prevails everywhere: ‘‘ Wher- 
ever you see a head hit it." oe 
Whenever a person's head is 
above the crowd, he is marked 
as an enemy of all below him. 
He is a target for their weapons, 
from gossip to guns. 
If you live in a village, think it over. If you 
live in a city, read your papers. 
It is said Saint Joseph will answer your 
prayer if you ask him seventy times a day for 
seventy consecutive days. The common people 
have been praying to the “ Government ” for 
more than seventy days. And the ‘ Govern- 
ment” answers when the chant of the common 
people is prolonged enough and loud. 
The common people make one grand chorus 
when they sing, because they have the same 
tune and the same words, And they sing all of 
the time in a sustained monotone, '' We 
beseech Thee to hear us, Good Lord ! " 
The Government has to “investigate” to 
satisfy the people. 
According to the figures of Socialists, all rich 
men are dishonest. At least, all are except 
those who have inherited an income. The 
cause of an income is far enough away to be 
impersonal, and therefore does not offend. If 
a man during his lifetime accumulates great 
wealth, there is no proof which can be brought 
that is proof that he is an honest man. 
The Standard Oil Company has received its 
share of attention. It has been investigated, 
prosecuted, compelled to enlarge its office 
force and office equipment, and greatly increase 
the cost of doing business. It is said that the 
advance in the price of oil and gasoline has 
nothing to do with the enforced complexity 
of operating this system. But since the 
Government issued orders, the common people 
are not nearly so worried as they were about 
Standard Oil incomes. 
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Since Andrew Carnegie has been distributing 
his wealth over the world, tying it safely in 
good Scotch fashion, we have not bothered 
ourselves so much about the money which 
Carnegie has that “ belongs to us.” 
Henry Ford 

UT here is Henry Ford! We have leveled 

our lorgnettes and field-glasses at him. 
We have recently found out that he has a 
great deal of “ our money.” 
We have been buying his automobiles—a 
thousand a minute. We wanted them. We 
needed them. We could buy them of him to a 
greater advantage to ourselves than from 
any one else. And so we bought them. 
But what did he do with the money that we 
paid him? There must be a tremendous 
amount of it, and what business has Henry 
Ford or any other one man with an immense 
amount of money ? 
We began slowly but surely to turn the 
searchlight on Henry Ford. 
Rich men have their troubles if what an 
observer, with plenty of perspective, sees is 
true. The rich man's perplexities and anxieties 
are more numerous than the poor man's— 
perplexities being in proportion to responsi- 
bilities and the multiplicity of cares. «| Men of 
very great wealth have difficulty in making an 
intelligent and wise distribution of it. 
The amount of money that a man can use is 
limited. The amount of enjoyment that a 
man can get out of the manipulation of power 
is also limited. 
A man who has earned money should know 
its personnel, what good it can do, what 
harm, as a man who has not earned more 
than enough to supply his needs can possibly 
know. Yet men who do not know how to 
earn, and say so, are absolutely sure they are 
skilled spenders. 
There are many cities in Europe where the 
lowest class of people depends for its exchequer 
on gratuities supplied by visitors. Visitors are 
warned before entering certain localities that 
they will be expected to throw many handfuls 
of small coins to the beggars. The beggars 
scramble for them, and he who has the most 
might, together with the most alertness and 
agility, will be the magnate of the crowd se 
But the pathetic part is that these beggars 
are always beggars. They develop no indus- 
trial skill. They are never citizens. They are 
always paupers. 
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Most rich men know that gratuities pauperize 
and harm the individual rather than benefit 
him. You can help other people only by 
helping them to help themselves. To teach an 
individual to be sufficient unto himself, to 
become able to take care of himself, is the 
only benefit »» The exercise of earning and 
using is what develops a man. 

The pot of gold at the end of the rainbow is 
never there se It is only the journey which 
is of value, and unless a person makes his 
pot of gold before he reaches the end of the 
rainbow, he never has it. 

But as to Henry Ford ! Thousands of men are 
crowding around the huge Ford Motor Com- 
pany plant at this writing. There are so many 
men that the Company dares not open the 
factory-doors, for fear that the place will be 
mobbed and people injured, scrambling and 
falling over one another. 

Why the crowd ? 

Because Henry Ford has made up his mind 
what he is going to do with a few millions of 
that money which we gave him for honest 
Ford automobiles that were well worth to us 
the money we paid him. 

“ Well, I wish I had just one of those millions 
that Henry Ford has such an abundance of ! " 
«(What fool things would you do with it if 
you had it? 

It is a little difficult to dispose of a million 
dollars! Try in your own mind to do it. 
Dispose or dispense a million dollars so that 
you and the world shall be benefited by this 
million! Just what would you do with it? 
Buy a home? Certainly, and then take care 
of it. See that it is a home, that it ministers to 
those for whom homes should be made. This 
you will find is work. 

You do not want to work for the rest of your 
life? Then you would better die and get out of 
the way of those who do. 

To invest a million dollars so that it brings 
proper return, requires great skill, wisdom, 
poise, power—work. 

Henry Ford knows that. He has been trying 
it for a long time. 

He did not expect that his genius and skill 
would develop a system by which a useful 
article could be made at so reasonable a price 
that it would be within the reach of a million 
people. It was probably a great surprise to him. 
@ And this money came pouring in upon him 
and he has been trying to dispose of it judi- 
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ciously ever since he had it to dispose of. He 
has paid some big salaries to worthy men, 
and he has, without doubt, invested a great 
many thousands of dollars more wisely than 
most men could. 

And still this terrific surplus. 

And so the announcement which has brought 
mobs of people to the Ford Motor Company 
plant se oe 

And what was the announcement? This: that 
he has “ a program of profit-sharing," and the 
newspapers add, “with an act of absolute 
justice." se se 

In brief, the plan is this: that instead of 
nine-hour days at the Ford plant, there will be 
eight-hour days : three shifts of workmen, each 
working eight hours. This will give an oppor- 
tunity for four thousand more men to work 
than are now working. That is one reason for 
the mob. 

But the greater reason is that Mr. Ford has 
thought it wise to fix five dollars a day as the 
minimum wage for a male employee over 
twenty-two years of age. The newspapers 
state that this is “ arbitrary benevolence.” 
In all the newspapers that I have seen, Mr. 
Ford is commended, lauded and blessed. 

I do not know that Mr. Ford had any idea 
that he would receive universal approbation, 
but he has, He is the hero today. 

* Magnificently imperial,” is the announce- 
ment, “‘that ten million dollars has been fixed 
upon as the sum that will be divided during 
the coming year among the Ford employees." 
It is imperial! It could not be democratic. 
@ Such wages for such work are possible for 
Mr. Ford with the business which he now has 
and with the profits which he makes. This 
gives the Ford people the opportunity of 
making their choice of employees. They have 
no competition in wage-giving. 

Workmen who elsewhere could get two dollars 
a day and three dollars a day, at the Ford 
Company can get five dollars or over. This 
will possibly give about twenty-six thousand 
men a benefit which other men of the same 
ability as workmen can not enjoy. 

If another automobile company is able to 
standardize as Mr. Ford has, and puts on the 
market an automobile as serviceable and 
valuable as the Ford automobile is, the 
competition may make it impossible for 
Mr. Ford’s generosity to continue. This may 
make discontent at some time and serious 
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trouble among the workmen, and trouble for 
all employers, including the Ford Motor 
Company. 
Mr. Ford's “ magnificently imperial" mag- 
nanimity does not extend to the employees of 
the factories from which Mr. Ford buys 
materials and parts of his automobiles. It 
begins and ends with the Ford Motor Company. 
The Ingrate 

N the little village of Potsdam in Saint 

Lawrence County, New York, there lived 
a very wealthy Englishman. Annually from 
across the sea there came, without any effort 
on the part of this Englishman, a large sum 
of money. 
The tastes of this man and his family were 
simple. After satisfying their desires and 
ambitions, there was quite a large surplus 
from the income. The Englishman said: "I 
will share my surplus with my workmen. It is 
hard for them to toil from seven until twelve, 
and from one until five." 
“I need a hundred men to do the work on 
my estate. I can pay them a dollar a day 
more than I do now. I can also let them stop 
work at three o'clock in the afternoon." 
And he did. 
The result was that far more supervision was 
required than ever before. The Englishman 
had to quadruple his supervision and super- 
vise his supervisors. 
Farmers of Saint Lawrence County thoroughly 
despised the Englishman, of course, because 
they had to hire discontented men—men who 
wanted to work for an Imperial, but were 
obliged to accept a job from a Democrat. 

Why Not ? 

UST to illustrate the point: Where ten 

men are after the same political job, the 
result is one ingrate and nine “ soreheads." se 
Ford has the ingrate and the rest of Detroit 
has the *' soreheads." Detroit has the best of 
it. I fear me Ford has been fooled with 
coloquintida. 
Something for nothing is a shoddy, man-made 
law which Nature does not recognize. 
If the work in the Ford factories is worth 
more than the work in similar factories, it is 
not in competition with them; it outclasses 
them se In time, the people will become 
educated to know that it costs more to 
work for Henry Ford than it does for other 
manufactories where the work is ranked the 
same, but is n't. 
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However, if it is worth more, it is wise for 
Mr. Ford to pay these men what it is worth 
to work for him. 

It is no concern of ours that Mr. Ford has 
not discovered it before. We should con- 
gratulate him that he has discovered it now. 
@ If it is not worth more to work for Mr. 
Ford than for other people, the Ford Motor 
Company has a problem on its hands. 

Nature knows no privileged class. She pays the 
same rate for the same intelligent exercise of 
faculties. This is Her inexorable law. 

Mr. Ford marks a difference between men of 
equal ability. He makes a privileged class. 
He has done that which it is impossible for 
the average employer to do. 

And Mr. Ford has discriminated against some 
of his own employees. This minimum wage of 
five dollars is given to men only. Women of 
twenty-two, and more, although they may be 
doing work side by side with men and doing 
just as good work, are not to receive as a 
minimum wage five dollars a day. 

Evidently Mr. Ford is not acquainted with 
the Feminist Movement. He should be, 
because he ministers to the class of people 
that belong to the Feminist Movement. 
The Feminist Movement is a demand for 
justice, equality before the law. 

When Mr. Ford was asked why he discrimi- 
nated against women, he is reported as saying : 
@ * The average woman employee can not 
be regarded as a fixture in a business as a man 
can be. A woman will leave at almost any 
time, for almost any reason, and when she 
stays long enough to be a dependable worker 
she is apt to get married and have some one 
else support her. 

* It is the men we aim to benefit. However, 
in connection with the profit-sharing, the 
women employees will not lose, for there will 
be substantial raises for them.” 

Perhaps he does not know that there are 
nearly nine million dependable women wage- 
earners in the United States. He does not 
realize that women are rebelling against being 
in the class of parasites, paupers, dependents. 
@ The integrity of the business world waits 
upon this stand which the women are taking. 
These women demand that they shall receive 
compensation for their work, whether it is in 
the home, the office, the factory, the shop, 
in business for themselves, or in assisting 
others in business. 
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This great awakening that is thrilling every 
country of the world is the response to this 
demand for justice for women, which Mr. 
Ford is ignoring. This act of Mr. Ford's 
belongs to the past, to a time when fortune 
followed the king and his followers. It is 
imperial »e 5e 

Americans are looking towards democracy, 
when all men and all women shall have equal 
opportunity. 

The spirit of the times tends from special 
privilege »e ce 

A fair race, a fair field—if necessary, a fair 
fight. @ Nature plays no arbitrary favorites; 
Nature provides for no privileged class. 

Post Scriptum: 

Everybody aspires to be just se It is a noble 
aspiration. 

I do not wish to be unjust even in espousing 
the cause of women, children and young girls. 
So I call attention to this statement made in 
a recent paper with regard to Henry Ford's 
generosity toward the women workers in his 
factory se se 

There are six hundred fifty girls and women 
employed at the plant of Henry Ford. 
Heretofore, the hours of the women workers 
have been from 8.00 A. M. to 5.00 P. M. se 
On January Nineteenth, they were informed 
that their hours would be from 8.15 A. M. 


to 5.15 P. M. 
i 


Life is the continuous adjustment of internal 
ta extemal relations 
oo 


Emmeline Pankhurst 
By Benjamin De Casseres 


T0736 UT LL new movements are deadly. 
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They are elemental. They are 
born of some sublime moral, 
intellectual or physical trans- 
gression s The renewers and 
renovators, the precursors of 
every renaissance, bring not 
peace, but a sword. War is as 
eternal as matter and motion 
and change. Christs, Luthers, 
Darwins, Hugos, Whitmans, 
Wagners, come to dynamite 
and destroy. They are in the 
intellectual sphere what earthquakes, light- 
ning and thunder are in the physical world. 
Everything repeats the elemental laws of 
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physics. Everything that is great and mighty 
and cleansing is attained with blood. Every- 
thing that is sublime is a form of wickedness 
raised to the highest power. 
Great prophets, newcomers, heralds, hurl 
tiles from the housetops and plant in secret 
places giant time-bombs that may not do 
their religiously murderous work for fifty 
years after they are planted; but they work 
automatically and irreparably. Christ planted 
a time-machine that blew to fragments the 
ancient world. So did Luther, Rousseau, Vol- 
taire and William Lloyd Garrison. 
The Stamp of the Absolute 
HERE are no moral values ; there are only 
esthetic altitudes. From the fourth dimen- 

sion of the imagination, great criminals are 
the equal of great saints. So that they both be 
sublime, every Napoleon will top every Spin- 
oza, and a Miltonic Lucifer will rank with a 
Mary Magdalen. Emmeline Pankhurst belongs 
to the Elect. 
She bears the stamp of the absolute. That is, 
she has the winged prophetic soul, the destroy- 
ing passion of great humanitarian geniuses, 
and she uses the flaming speech of an avatar. 
The old regime is gone and that barbaric 
Jehovah with it. The modem mind rises out 
of the ruins, a vision of flame and thunder, 
chanting the glory of life, the divinity of 
impact, sex for sex's sake, and the greatness 
of Woman. 
Pankhurst is, whatever you say, the flower of 
that great reaction against other-worldiness 
begun by Ingersoll, Bradlaugh, Stendhal and 
Nietzsche. Matter and force forever and tor- 
ever are divine. The eternal bloodsucker, the 
Spiritual, must be crucified again. Away with 
the vampire “ saviors ” of the race! To the 
rack and the crucifix with those who blaspheme 
against matter ! Stamp out forever the libelers 
of the sun, the stars, the lily ! Only the innate 
pornography of the cowled and ascetic 
spiritualists have made of woman’s body a 
reek and a pig-sty. This is a practical world, 
and the Practical is an epic. Every denier of 
the flesh and matter is led into his velvet 
heaven to the fanfare of a thousand pig-grunts, 
like Saint Anthony. Matter is the only mys- 
tery and the only reality. The future always 
belongs to the materialist. The spiritualist is 
a Teversion, an atavism, a perversion of the 
time-instinct and the sex-instinct. Pankhurst 
has talked of Here and Now. 
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The Return From Nirvana 
HE Feminist Movement, of which Emme- 
line Pankhurst is the soul, represents also 

a violent reaction against the intellectual. It 
is the return from Nirvana. From the ice- 
bound abstractions they come crashing into 
the jungles of the concrete. Come across with 
the ballot and our natural rights! They 
celebrate and immortalize every-day life. 
@ On the anvils of their lyricism they forge 
the beauty of the coming time with the raw 
material of the ugly world that surrounds us. 
@ They are revenants of sanity and health 
in a world of alcoholic poets, anemic doctri- 
naires and boudoir essayists like Cassiodorus. 
The Feminist manifestos, which are flung 
broadcast over the world in three or four 
languages, ring like a mountain call. A style 
veined with the red health of youth. It is, 
indeed, the Red Terror of Health which has 
flung itself into a tuberculous and shamble- 
footed world. An atavism? Yes. It is a rever- 
sion to Eternal Youth; a reversion from the 
Vampire-Ideal to a hot-blooded Reality. An 
atavism truly! From the peaceful catacombs 
of the state of Grace, the suffragists invite us 
to the hallucinating perspectives of perpetual 
transgression. They are very ancient are these 
Pankhursts—as ancient as the first pantheists 
who kissed the earth passionately and “‘ hurled 
their lances at the sun.” 
* Freakishness " is the word that Stupidity 
uses in the presence of the rare. Well, Pank- 
hurst is freakish ! 
Where are there any standards for anything? 
Where are they to be found—in what brain, 
in what secret mountain of the moon, in what 
revelation? The rare and the normal are 
contradictions in terms. The beautiful and 
the popular are antithetical conceptions. 
Standards shift as the brain shifts. Values 
change with each new emotion. The thought 
or feeling that is not anarchic in its incipiency 
will never be great. Everything great and 
luminous and immortal is born a Cain. Has 
Emmeline Pankhurst broken the law? Yes! 
And there are more that need smashing. 
Fearnothing. Scorn death. Livelife ecstatically. 
Measure your grandeur by the number of 
things your Will has crushed. Open wide the 
nostrils of your consciousness and draw in the 
wild salt savor of your instincts. Sobriety 
of any kind is a curse. Battle and intoxication, 
pain and victory justify life. Rub acid in your 
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wounds so as to madden and stiffen your Will. 
Keep the pistol of purpose pressed against 
the temple of your weakness. Be cruel to no 
one but yourself. Each day carry a dead self 
on the pike of your Will. The soul is a mon- 
strous gadfly that stings matter and mind to 
incessant action and transformation. 
Emmeline Pankhurst is immortal before her 
death se 5e 

mE 
The man who thinks out what he wants to 
do, and then works and works hard, will win, 
and no others do, or ever have, or can—CGod 
will not have it so. 


oo 
Stop! Look!! Listen!!! 


By Rev. G. L. Morrill 


ATS m T is easier to beget children 
J"), [ET than to get them educated ; so 
our Pilgrim and Puritan fathers 
taxed themselves to support 
public schools and teachers who 
should educate the youth in 
the facts of Nature, history, 
government and religion. 
Monarchy educates a few, 
Democracy the many. Beyond 
E/ any country has our soil pro- 
duced a manhood of civic and 
patriotic character. 
The public school as no other agency can touch, 
teach, equalize and harmonize all classes. 
It offers the priceless liberty of body, mind and 
soul for us and our children. 
It fuses our immigrants into a composite 
citizenship, fitting them for freedom and 
making them free. 
American workingmen are superior to those 
of the Old World because of our public- 
school education, which is definite, practical 
and can fit for private life or presidential 
station sæ se 
The Government has the right to preserve 
and perpetuate itself, and knowing that igno- 
rance is danger, defends itself by the educa- 
tion of its youth in the public school, adapting 
them and making them equal to all occasions. 
The Public School 

HE Public is no more like a Private school 

than light is darkness. The one produces 
independence; the other submission; one a 
leader, the other a follower ; one freedom and 
toleration, the other slavery and superstition. 
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@ The public school makes good citizens, 
the private school makes good bigots. 
The difference between North and South 
America is the difference between public and 
private schools. 
The public school assimilates and American- 
izes the rich and poor, of every race and 
religion ; the private school not only robs its 
children but injures the Government. 
Many denominational schools crouch like 
spiders in a web to spring out and seize every- 
. body and everything, from the babe in the 
cradle with a rattle in its hand to the old man 
in the coffin with the gold ring on his finger »e 
This counter-American system of private 
schools often misinforms its youth who are 
to vote, and are nurseries of treason. 
We sue doctors for malpractise who wrongly 
set a broken bone. Jail sentences are none too 
good for teachers who misinform and deform 
children's minds. 
The Church best teaches religion when sepa- 
rated from the State, and greatest temporal 
and spiritual blessings have always been found 
in civic and clerical separation. 
The American idea is separation of Church 
and State, and any union of the two is un- 
American. 
The greatest force which makes and holds our 
national unity is not language, press nor 
politics, but the public school. 
The public schools of Minneapolis outweigh 
in moral value our libraries, art-galleries, 
orchestras, stores and mills. 
We could sooner do without our private 
churches than our public schools. If there were 
nothing but a church, there would be no school. 
Give us the schools and we will have the 
churches. 
Teacher and book are greater than army and 
navy. Wisdom is worth. Our schools measure 
the progress between the Old and the New 
World. It is for us to cherish and support 
them, not only as objects of the defense of our 
Government, but as institutions of love and 
approval by Him who declares that man 
without knowledge is not good. 
The Common Weal 
HE public school is neither atheistic nor 
sectarian, but represents what Webster 

called the great and necessary ideas of God, 
immortality and personal accountability. 
There is more of moral as well as of physical 
and mental culture in the public school than 
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in any denominational school that ever has 
been or can be founded. 

The man who will not support the public 
school with his money, prayers and patriotism 
is un-American, no matter what he says. He 
should go to ignorant, superstitious, lazy and 
licentious South America or Southern Europe, 
where the public school is not. 

Paralyzed be the tongue and palsied be the 
hand that asks and takes State support for 
private schools, 

He is a blind fool or cowardly traitor who 
fears to face and fight whoever and whatever 
would weaken and destroy the public-school 
system, the basis and bulwark which has made 
our country what it is, and has received the 
approval of Almighty God. 

" By their fruits ye shall know them." In 
proportion to their numbers it is the private 
and not the public school whose graduates 
fill our jails, burn cities and murder Presidents. 
@ "Let us have peace," and say with its 
great apostle General Grant, “ Encourage 
free schools and resolve that not one dollar 
appropriated to them shall be applied to the 


support of any sectarian school.” 
E 
Jf you have not known poverty, heart-hunges 


and misunderstanding, God has overlooked 
you, and you are to be pitied 


Every-Day Problems 


By E. W. Howe 


WOMAN of the “ mystic” 
kind recently wrote: 

“ Autometry is the physiolog- 
ical interpretation of language. 
The physiological interpreta- 
tion of language is autometric 
breath. Autometric breath is 
the imaging force of light se 
Light is the all-eye gate of life. 
Life is the all-eye force of ease. 
Ease is all Soul sees and seizes, 
Soul opens and uses light." s> 
The stuff means nothing at all. 
There is a certain kind of woman who wants 
to give the impression that she can under- 
stand jargon you can't understand. This same 
sort of person also tries to create the impression 
that while she is plain, and accused by many 
of being disagreeable, she has something in 
her you don't have, to-wit: Psychic Force. 
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Cheap people delight in this sort of thing, and, 
what is more, they bluff all of us, more or less, 
@ Poetry exists for the same reason : the more 
you say you can’t understand poetry, the 
more others delight in saying they understand 
it perfectly, and love it. 
Others talk about the All-Eye Gate of Life, 
and look at you pityingly if you say you do 
not understand them. 
In politics there are terms as meaningless as 
Psychic Force, and the All-Eye Gate of Life, 
and the fools love them. 
Priestly Platitudes 

WO years ago, a young girl went to church. 

The priest was attracted by her youth 
and beauty, and ruined her, with the help of 
contributory negligence on the part of the 
girl. When her condition became such that 
exposure threatened, the priest murdered her, 
cut the body into pieces, and threw it into a 
river Se se 
It has been discovered since his arrest that 
the priest engaged in counterfeiting as a side- 
line. He says he did it to help the poor ; so far 
as killing the girl is concerned, he explains 
that by saying his patron saint ordered him 
to do it. 
Miss Huntmann, the priest’s housekeeper, 
speaking after his arrest, said: ‘ Father 
Schmidt was generous, eloquent, and as 
gentle as a woman. The news of human suf- 
fering, no matter how far removed from him, 
geographically, depressed him. An omnivorous 
reader of sociological and economic writings, 
he often delivered himself of views so broad 
as to startle his hearers.” 
Note that he was a great reader of “ sociolog- 
ical and economic writings"; that he had 
" broad views," and that suffering, however 
far away it might be, always affected him se 
The housekeeper also relates that one night 
the priest met a policeman who had arrested 
a poor man for stealing bread with which to 
feed his starving wife and children. The priest 
asked the officer to place the man in his care, 
and the request was granted. The priest 
prayed with the man, called him “ brother," 
and then let him go. 

The Battening Brood 

LL over the world you will find dangerous 

men who are ‘omnivorous readers of 
sociological and economic writings"; men 
who have “ views so broad as to startle their 
hearers." In a modest way I wish to ring an 
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alarm-bell about these men. They are becom- 
ing both numerous and powerful, and they are 
a bad lot. Among men, they are as useless as 
the women who profess to have Psychic Force ; 
in addition they are dangerous. 
There are few modest, worthy and useful men 
who have “‘ views so broad as to startle their 
hearers." That term nearly always describes 
a mischief-maker—a man who has a scheme 
which will impose a tax on others, for his 
benefit. Good men are, almost without excep- 
tion, conservative, and few of them are 
omnivorous readers of sociological and eco- 
nomic writings. 
Our Vaunted Civilization 

‘Wl ANY people believe the present age is 

very strong intellectually ; that ‘ Psychic 
Force," the “ All-Eye Gate of Life," and the 
expression of “ views so broad as to be start- 
ling," is new talk. As a matter of fact, it is not. 
The Fifth Century before the Christian era 
produced more great men in Athens alone 
than the Eighteenth Century A. D. produced 
in all the world, Athens included. Our material 
greatness today is an accumulation, like the 
Rothschilds’ fortune. But in thinking big, 
generous, sensible thoughts, we are far behind 
the men of two thousand five hundred years 
ago. Show me a good saying of a modern man, 
and I'll show you the old book in which he 
found it. In the arts, the men of today are 
halting, stumbling amateurs compared with 
men of the age of the Parthenon. The intel- 
lectual white giants of old Athens knew 
nothing of the religions of today; the soul 
talk of which some present-day white men are 
so proud came from the brown Arab. Peter 
and Paul were Arabs, and these people sprang 
from a blacker race who never founded a 
stone city, never built a ship, never produced 
a literature, and have never advanced out of 
savagery ss se 
But the old Athenians, while they founded 
no religious creed we accept, thoroughly 
investigated all Broad Views. They detected 
the dross in Sociological and Economic ques- 
tions. The men who are honestly advocating 
Socialism surely do not know history. Every. 
phase of it has been tried out practically many 
times in the past, and failed miserably, as it 
is failing in Mexico today. Stronger remedies 
than those proposed in Nineteen Hundred 
Fourteen A. D. were tried as far back as 
Five Hundred Ninety-three B. C., when all 
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debts were canceled, and free land given to 
the landless. But these measures did not bring 
peace or prosperity; only the iron hand of 
Order has been able to bring that in any age 
known to history. 

Competition 
A NE of the popular words in the big talk 
—* of today is Competition. 
Nine-tenths of all the meanness and dishonesty 
in the world results from competition. No 
man tells the truth about his competitor, or 
is fair with him. The hanging of witches in 
Massachusetts was due to a quarrel between 
competitors. The Reverend Samuel Parris 
brought on the witchcraft agitation at Salem 
to punish the Reverend George Burroughs, 
who was a competitor for the pulpit in Parris’ 
church. Between the Tenth of June and the 
Twenty-second of September, twenty victims 
of Parris were hanged, including Burroughs. 
Fifty-five others had been tortured, a hundred 
and fifty lay in prison, and two hundred others 
were accused or suspected. But not a single 
partisan of Parris was arrested ; the craze for 
hanging people accused of witchcraft ended 
with the extermination of the supporters of 
Burroughs se se 
No one with an active, mean competitor can 
be a gentleman. The more gently you act 
toward a competitor, the more he abuses you, 
believing you to be a coward. I suppose the 
Reverend George Burroughs tried to be a 
gentleman in his controversy with the Rev- 
erend Samuel Parris. When Parris charged 
Burroughs with having murdered two wives, 
and with being possessed of a devil, Burroughs 
thought ‘‘ the fairness of the people would 
assert itself,” and that they would vindicate 
him of these untruthful and foolish charges. 
Burroughs thought if he gave Parris enough 
rope, he would hang himself; but Burroughs 
was the man who was actually hanged. 
When the present mania for abusing the 
corporations began, the captains of industry 
said, * It will soon die out." But it didn’t 
die out ; on the contrary, it is growing worse, 
for the reason that the captains of industry 
do not fight back. 
When you are attacked, fight. Don’t imagine 
that your competitor will see his error, and 
apologize. A surprising feature of the present 
dangerous situation in this country is the 
timidity of those who are in the right, and 
the boldness of those who are in the wrong. 
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Liberty and License 
OME people tremble when they think of 
AJ the evil day when Anarchy arrives. It has 
arrived. The recent strike at Johannesburg 
was declared because the superintendent of a 
mine asked five men to change their hours of 
work. No question of hours or wages was 
involved. The five men sent for an agitator to 
represent them, and from this beginning, 
every miner in the district quit work, incen- 
diary speeches were made, police officers and 
soldiers beaten, and fires set out. The men 
seemed to want a reign of terror as an amuse- 
ment, Some of the miners who made incen- 
diary speeches about “the starving poor” 
received pay amounting to three or four 
hundred dollars a month, and spent enough 
on whisky to support a family. 
This is organized anarchy, and it wins in 
seven cases out of ten, for the reason that 
anarchy has been taught so steadily by 
politicians and newspapers that it has become 
a popular doctrine. Every man worth five 
thousand dollars is half-willing to see the 
man worth ten thousand dollars burned out ; 
the man worth ten thousand dollars is sus- 
picious of the man worth fifty thousand 
dollars; and the man worth fifty thousand 
is clamoring for punishment for everybody 
worth above a hundred thousand. 
All of which is lack of honesty, and lack of 
sense: you may say it is the Modern Spirit 
of Investigation, but it is plain meanness 
which will finally result in ruin. We have 
reformed nearly everything in this country 
except the people. In the history of mankind 
there has been nothing so unfair and foolish 
as some recent events. Politicians and labor- 
leaders are as ready as wild Indians to declare 
war, and as ready to burn and destroy : they 
seem to forget that they owe any duty to 
their country as citizens. And in all their law- 
lessness and folly, they seem to have the 
active encouragement of The People. 
In Saint Louis, recently, there was a strike of 
waiters and barkeepers, and for days the 
police were pelted and insulted by the strikers, 
who were guilty of all sorts of violations of 
law ze se 
Then, with unexampled impudence, the strik- 
ers called on the Governor to order out the 
militia, to protect them from “ the brutality 
of the police ! ” 
The request was the greatest joke of modern 
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times, but no one laughed: indeed, probably 
half the fool people still believe that the 
brutality of the Saint Louis police toward the 
inoffensive strikers was something terrible. 
The spirit of Anarchy is not only boldly 
showing itself in the labor-unions, but in the 
newspapers. There was once a disastrous tail- 
end collision on the New York, New Haven 
and Hartford Railroad. The cause of the 
wreck every one knew within a few hours: 
the engineer of a second section went by a 
signal, and the brakeman of the train ahead, 
which had stopped for some reason, failed to 
go back and flag the approaching train. It 
was a clear case of criminal carelessness on 
the part of two train crews. The railroad 
company paid big wages for short hours, and 
the operating officials did everything they 
could to urge the employees to be careful. 
An engineer receiving in excess of two hundred 
dollars a month for less than six hours’ work 
in twenty-four went by a perfectly plain 
signal to stop. The flagman on the forward 
train neglected his duty to go back and flag a 
train he knew was following. The coroner who 
investigated the case found that the wreck 
was caused by the criminal carelessness of the 
engineer, the conductor and the flagman. 
“The accident would not have occurred," 
said the coroner in his report, “‘had the 
company’s rules been obeyed.” 

The coroner further said in his report that the 
* number of violations of rules by employees 
makes a sorry record,” and that the signal 
which the engineer ran by was in perfect order. 
@ Stock-jobbing had nothing whatever to do 
with the accident; wooden coaches had not 
the remotest connection with it. 
Notwithstanding all this, certain New York 
papers devoted pages to charging the officials 
with responsibility for the wreck, when it 
was positively known that the officials could 
not by any possibility have had anything to 
do with it. Cruel cartoons were used to put 
the blame on the company’s officials. Practi- 
cally every paper in the United States blamed 
the officials of the road for the accident, yet 
the fact was as apparent as the noonday sun 
that the officials were as innocent of responsi- 
bility for the accident as children unborn. 
@ Why should not a guilty engine-man be 
held to account as strictly as a guilty super- 
intendent? Is there any other explanation 
than that word Anarchy ? 
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* The number of violations of rules by employ- 
ees makes a sorry record," says the coroner, 
who made an official investigation. Do we 
propose to make the operation of railroads 
unsafe because of careless employees, rather 
than reprimand or punish them for unneces- 
sary carelessness ? 
Ninety-nine out of every hundred of the 
employees of the New York, New Haven and 
Hartford company know the wreck was 
caused by the carelessness of two train crews, 
and probably would say so if you should ask 
them the question; yet ninety-nine out of 
every hundred newspapers say the railroad 
Officials should be punished for it. Can’t you 
realize that there is dangerous significance in 
this fact? 

The Common Sense 
' ^ ANY profess to believe that “the com- 
^ 4 monsense of the people will finally 
assert itself," and that there will be a change. 
Nothing in it: the people have no common- 
sense—it has been educated out of them in 
the past ten years by false teachers. 
What is known as “the people" is today 
composed of politicians and their active 
friends. Every successful politician has any- 
where from a dozen to a million men who do 
his bidding ; and a large majority of them are 
candidates for public positions paying more 
than private positions pay: they are appren- 
tices learning the trade of the politician, and 
of course all of them favor public extravagance. 
Few appreciate the great number of these 
active friends of the big politicians. 
Public ownership, a recent fad, would make 
politicians out of two-thirds of the people, 
and greatly cripple economy and industry. 
In my State, the penitentiary used thirty-one 
thousand tons of coal during the last fiscal 
year to supply electric lights and water to an 
institution housing eight hundred convicts. 
The city of Topeka used twenty-five thousand 
tons of coal during the same time to supply 
electric power, street-railway service, and 
water, for a population of fifty thousand. 
Public ownership is an entering wedge for a 
national Brook Farm experiment. 
Our misdirected efforts at Reform cost more 
than the robbery we complain of. It is probable 
that physical valuation of the railroads of the 
United States will be ordered. The work will 
require seven years' time, and cost fifteen 
million dollars. An army of men will be 
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employed in the work, at higher pay than 
the average taxpayer receives. And physical 
valuation of the railroads will not lower rates 
or improve the service. 
The question has often been asked, “ Why 
are the prices of necessities so high? ” 
Because so many workers have quit the fields 
and shop to engage in politics. The man who 
cries, “ Back to the farm!" is usually a poli- 
tician living in town. Many a man who would 
be worth about eighteen dollars a month and 
board on a farm is making ten times as much 
in politics. 
The Power of the Press 

OU hear of the power of Capital. It is a 

puny infant compared with the big prize- 
fighter known as the Press. The newspapers 
not only do not fear Capital, but find profit 
in misrepresenting it. The newspapers fear 
nothing except the labor-unions and the 
Catholics. Capital is as respectable and as 
important as a big crop of corn or wheat, but 
we have outlawed it, and the fate of Mexico 
will seriously threaten us in ten years unless 
we realize the danger of our Sociological and 
Economic experiments, and let up on some 
of our Broad Views. 
We have always had ambitious politicians to 
deal with. Now we have, in addition, powerful 
newspapers vitally interested in excitement ; 
and excitement is always dangerous and 
expensive. Peter's Pence is an insignificant 
tax compared with the pennies we pay for 
sensational newspapers, which educate us in 
folly and unfairness. The Pope, with all his 
power, is a weakling compared with the Press. 

Freedom 

HERE is so much freedom in Mexico that 

we may be compelled to send soldiers 
there to suppress it. That will mean an 
expense of millions of dollars, and thousands 
of our young men shot down like dogs. 
Why not sell the Mexicans arms and ammu- 
nition in the hope that they will exterminate 
themselves? You may say this would be 
brutal. Not so brutal as sending our soldiers 
there to be shot. If United States troops are 
ordered to cross the Mexican border, they 
would be warranted in refusing to go; if 
prisoners in a penitentiary can revolt, as was 
recently done at Sing Sing, soldiers with arms 
in their hands might successfully defy author- 
ity so ce 
The people are discovering the truth about 
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war. In France, one hundred eighty-five 
thousand copies of a soldiers’ manual have 
been distributed among conscripts. (The word 
conscript means a man who is compelled to 
quit his home and his work, and serve as a 
soldier on the order of a politician.) The 
manual says the army is a school of crime, 
vice, brutality and laziness; that the uniform 
of a soldier is a livery of shame; that “ every 
cruelty and infamy has bad patriotism as its 
motto,” and that a young conscript’s highest 
duty is to desert at the first opportunity ze 
If the French can see the truth about war, 
why not Americans ? Think of the enormity 
of the offense of the quarrelsome brute who 
orders out thousands of soldiers to engage in a 
useless war ; who does not himself participate 
in the danger, but who remains safely at home 
to collect taxes to pay war expenses, and who 
retains a liberal per cent for his own salary. 
Did a great industrial leader ever show as 
little consideration of the people as the great 
politician who engages in war which can 
result only in death and poverty? 
Speaking of one of his campaigns, Frederick 
the Great said, '' Ambition, interest, the 
desire of making people talk about me, carried 
the day, and I decided on war." 
To oblige this man's ambition to become 
noted, seven nations went to war, and for 
seven years the men of seven nations neglected 
commerce and agriculture for the pastime of 
shooting at one another. Seven nations became 
almost as poverty-stricken as Mexico is 
today because of unnecessary war. Not one 
citizen out of fifty favored it ; in almost every 
other house there was mourning because of 
relatives killed or wounded, and in every 
house was felt the pinch of poverty. All this 
to help a politician to worldwide fame. 

Pure Democracy 
7N Mexico, where Pure Democracy has been 
* given a chance, there have been no trains 
on some of the railroads for five months. Not 
a mine or manufacturing concern is running, 
except in a restricted section of the country. 
The Government is bankrupt. The railways 
are bankrupt, and twenty million dollars will 
be required to put them where they were 
before the revolution began. Most of the 
banks are insolvent, and thousands of citizens 
supposed to be wealthy are pawning their 
jewelry. In the towns, business is at a stand- 
still ; the merchants have no stocks, and every- 
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where disorder reigns supreme. Bandits send 
word to railroad managers that unless certain 
sums are paid, their bridges will be burned. 
Towns are captured by bandit chiefs, and 
looted. As soon as one revolutionary chief 
wins, another leader begins an opposition 
movement, and assassinates him. Murders of 
the greatest cruelty are common, and men 
who should be employed as agricultural 
laborers are prowling over the country looking 
for property to destroy. 
Yet before the revolution began, the country 
was having its greatest prosperity. The people 
rebelled not because times were hard, but 
because times were better than they had ever 
been before; because their country was more 
civilized than it had ever been before. 
The experience of Mexico is a terrible object- 
lesson, yet not one man in fifty seems able to 
realize it. Our papers still give the impression 
that the Mexicans are making '' a brave fight 
for liberty." 
When Mexico had a good government, a 
little encouragement from the United States 
would have been easier than the pains we are 
now taking to patrol the border. There was 
plenty to complain of when Mexico, under 
Diaz, was doing better than it had ever done 
before, but there was not half so much to 
complain of then as there is after the revolu- 
tion s> oe 
oe 

CCORDING to Ray Stannard Baker, 

Colonel George W. Goethals believes that 
the only way to do public work satisfactorily 
is to place full power in the hands of one man. 
He does not believe in commissions; for if 
there is no man in the commission strong 
enough to dominate it, then it is dominated 
by the doubters; and where there is doubt, 
nothing can be done. And if there is a strong 
man, then why the commission ? There may 
be such a thing as a democracy somewhere 
in the world se But just where it is I do not 
know. Personally I believe with the wise men 
of old who held that the ideal government 
was the one with an autocrat-philosopher at 
its head—a man with absolute power who 
ruled with justice. Where the strong man sits 
will always be the head of the table sæ Let 
politicians in their campaign speeches bood- 
wink the people by arguing otherwise. Equality 
of power, like consistency, is a hobgoblin of 
little minds.—Thomas Dreier. 
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Bily Sunday as an Enter- 


tainer 
By Charles M. Bregg 


$39, 4 By T is impossible to escape the 
S influence of Mr. Sunday’s style 
of preaching, but it is not so 
easy to analyze one’s impres- 
sion after hearing him. Parti- 
sanship in his behalf interferes 
on one side, and criticism by 
his enemies obtrudes on the 
other. To dodge these and run 
a middle course is a difficult 
proposition. There are so many 
things that enter into his serv- 
ices to confuse and divide the 
attention that one’s impressions are never in 
a straight line, but mix and diffuse themselves 
over a wide area. A habit of some twenty 
years’ standing led me to secure, if possible, 
some sort of definite impression of the man’s 
hold on the public. Of the superhuman and 
divine agencies that may be at work upon 
the hearts and consciousness of Mr. Sunday’s 
audiences I shall not be so impertinent as to 
judge, either one way or the other, nor shall 
I attempt any invasion of the domain of 
religious opinion or criticism »e It was Billy 
Sunday as an entertainer that I saw; a man 
who by some peculiar personal equipment can 
arrest attention and hold it in a monologue 
of an hour and fifteen minutes, swaying an 
audience of many thousands, sobering the 
people into silence, or arousing a mirth that is 
quick, spontaneous and unrestrained. I have 
seen vast crowds of people moved by oratory ; 
but Mr. Sunday is not primarily an orator. 
Indeed, his equipment in this particular is 
somewhat meager. He has a vast vocabulary 
that he uses skilfully, but it is not, strictly 
speaking, an emotional vocabulary. Mr. Sun- 
day is not impressive in appearance. His 
violent gesticulations are neither apt nor 
graceful. The word-matter of his sermons 
does not follow any direct or logical form. 
The tangent is a favorite method with him, 
so that his hold upon his audience is not that 
of overpowering, orderly logic. One must 
look in some other direction for Mr. Sunday's 
secret of popular approval than in those 
ordinary explanations of a speaker's power. 
People compare Mr. Sunday with Sam Jones. 
There is no comparison between the two men, 
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except in a certain wild and inelegant use of 
epithet and denunciation. Sam Jones was an 
orator and could hold an audience spellbound 
by the sheer beauty of his imagery and his 
vocabulary se 5e 
Sunday's Sense of Humor 

~ aR. SUNDAY’S power (of course, I mean 
*'4 on the human side only) lies in his 
supreme sense of humor. He is the finest 
comedian by instinct I have ever seen, and I 
have seen them all during the past twenty 
years, from Stuart Robson to Eddie Foy. You 
could never convince me in a thousand years 
that Mr. Sunday has not deliberately and 
carefully studied the psychology of laughter, 
and that he has built his methods of delivery 
upon the sound theory that of all human 
emotions, the readiest and the most delightful 
is the sense of humor. We find that the Sunday 
meetings constitute a “‘ show " that is richer 
in humor, the most spontaneous in laughter, 
and the surest in its results of emotional 
fervors, of any entertainment devised for 
that purpose only. I take it that the larger 
half of Mr. Sunday's audiences are people 
who, because of formal religious decorum, 
never laugh in church, and, because of the 
same religious restraint, never go to places 
where laughs are manufactured at so much per 
seat. Another large element of his congrega- 
tions is either hostile or indifferent. No human 
being is better qualified to seize the attention 
and open up the pathway to moral conscious- 
ness than a comedian who has the power to 
grant the privilege of unrestrained laughter. 
I saw hundreds of people in the audience 
Friday night who had perhaps not laughed 
heartily for ten years. They caught the 
infection and laughed loudly and then, sur- 
prised at this unexpected and delightful 
emotional experience, they were ready for 
any sort of religious exaltation. Then moral and 
religious instinct in men and women must be 
reached through the emotions. Mr. Sunday 
has chosen comedy as his metier, because he 
is a natural comedian. His long service as an 
athlete brought about the flexible use of his 
body as an instrument in his present work, 
so he added acrobatics to his comedy, and as 
a result we have the greatest acrobatic 
comedian in this country today in the pulpit 
instead of on the stage. 

Add the music, the singing, the free and easy 
companionship of the crowd and the all- 
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powerful element of human curiosity, and you 
have the human explanation of Mr. Sunday’s 
success. And it is success. It is the best enter- 
tainment I have witnessed in years, and if 
the average collection per capita is, as they 
say, only three cents, then the Sunday organ- 
ization is not appreciated at its worth, for it 
surpasses in mixed emotional delights any 
two-dollar entertainment that ever came to 
town że se 
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Genius t ~t wisely without 
precedent r to do the right thing 
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City Building Notes 
By L. M. Ward 
9 Gy, i » O-OPERATION is the law of 
v city building. 


Health, harmony and happi- 
ness breed content. 

A town knocker is the product 
of the devil's industry. 

A pessimist is a bane to the 
community in which he lives. 
@A successful commercial 
organization must be  tele- 
scopic in its vision. 

Perpetual plodding pays profit- 
ably. Cities are not built in a 
day. You can not dream your town into a 
city : you must build and boost it into one »e 
If you can't say a good word for the town in 
which you live, it 's time for you to move. 

The raising of more and better stock by the 
farmers is as much a factor in community 
development as are manufacturing industries. 
@ If every man in your community was doing 
as much for his community as you are, how 
long would it take to build the city in which 
you live? 

The three-thirty juvenile parade from the 
schoolhouse means more to the future develop- 
ment of your community than does the noon- 
day dinner-bucket brigade. 

Some cities are spending millions to widen 
streets today that could have been widened 
a few years ago at comparatively no cost. Are 
you building your city for today or for the 
years to come? 
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Daniel Gray Reid, a Gentle- 


man From Indiana 
By Elbert Hubbard 


} ! HE State of Indiana is the hub 
of the literary zone. The 
Hoosier State produces poets, 
playwrights, and writers of 
* best sellers," but the soil 
has never been especially 
favorable to millionaires. 
Daniel Gray Reid is a note- 
worthy exception to this rule. 
Reid claims Richmond, Indi- 
ana, as the place of his nativ- 
ity, and Richmond does not 
repudiate him. 

His parents were poor and hardworking—a 
sine qua non with millionaires, it would appear. 
@ Dan Reid was four years old when the 
guns of Fort Sumter roared out the procla- 
mation of emancipation. 

He went to school to a Hoosier Schoolmaster 
until he was eleven years old, but was essenti- 
ally of the type that ''creeps like a snail 
unwillingly to school." 

Boys like Dan Reid can not endure the irk- 
some drudgery of the schoolroom, with its 
petty round of irritating concerns and duties. 
There is that within them which rebels. They 
long to be up and doing, to “ play the man " 
—and are not content to idle away valuable 
time over dryasdust textbooks. The con- 
finement and restraint of the classroom are 
as gall and wormwood to their active, ener- 
getic natures. 


Tom Sawyer 

AN REID and Tom Sawyer would surely 

have been sworn chums or hated rivals, 
had they chanced to know each other. Each 
was keen for a “ swap.” 
Mark Twain tells how Tom Sawyer was 
delegated by his maiden aunt to whitewash 
a certain fence of unnecessarily generous 
dimensions sæ Se 
Most boys would have sulked, and craved the 
sympathy of their cronies, but Tom Sawyer 
never whined sæ He turned everything to 
account, and habitually raked victory out 
of the embers. 
He set to work on that fence, and managed to 
clothe the detestable job with such a first 
coat of charm and attraction, that in less 
time than it takes to tell it, every boy in the 
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neighborhood was begging Tom to let him 
take a turn at whitewashing. 
At length Tom yielded reluctantly to the 
pressure of the steam-roller, but not until he 
had amassed a bushel of the precious junk 
so dear to a boy's honest homespun heart se 
In early youth, Dan Reid coveted a bull's- 
eye watch that was for sale at the general 
store. It was priced at three dollars and fifty 
cents, but might just as well have cost ten 
times that amount, so far as young Reid was 
concerned se se 
He did not have a red cent to his name. By 
diligent work, however, he managed in time 
to scrape together the required sum, and thus 
became the proud owner of the watch. A 
friend contributed a horsehair chain, and for 
a week Dan and the bull’s-eye chummed it 
up and down Richmond’s principal thorough- 
fare se se 
Subsequently, the watch figured in a trade 
for three little pigs; then one of the pigs was 
bartered for a gun. This gun Mr. Reid still 
has in his possession—it formed the nucleus 
of his present magnificent collection of fire- 
arms Be» de 
Two of the little pigs, grown to corpulence 
through much pigweed pulled by the indus- 
trious Dan, with slop supplied by the neigh- 
bors, were sold for thirty-three dollars and 
seventy-five cents. 
The sight of so bewildering a sum of money 
completely turned the youngster’s head se 
Thereafter, school was unthinkable. Straight- 
way, he was seized with a mighty thirst for 
gold. The lure of real, tangible wherewithal 
was too strong. 
Our knight of the itching palm accepted a 
position, or in other words got a job, as 
messenger in the Second National Bank of 
Richmond se ce 
During the next eighteen years he was con- 
nected with this institution »e He served in 
every capacity from janitor to president. 
The Tinplate Industry 

[ E was now thirty-four years old, and 

had built up a respectable fortune; but 
he had got the habit. The boom of trade put 
the everlasting kibosh on luxurious ease and 
inactivity se sæ 
It is not surprising, then, that at this juncture 
the tinplate industry should have made a 
special appeal to Mr. Reid. He had been so 
busy raking in the “tin” and piling up 
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ingots in his private coffers that now, as if 
by instinct, he turned to the tinplate industry 
as a field worthy of his enterprise and energy. 
@ With William B. Leeds he bought and 
rebuilt a mill at Elwood, Indiana; but their 
blissful ignorance spelled temporary failure. 
@ Up to that time tin plate had been almost 
exclusively a foreign product, and had never 
been made in America with any degree of 
SUCCESS de oe 
Tin is found in Cornwall, England; on the 
Island of Banca, in the Dutch East Indies; 
and in some parts of Australia. 
Cornwall has long been famous for its tin- 
mines. In remote antiquity the Phenicians 
sailed thither in their venturesome galleys, 
and helped themselves to goodly stores of 
this serviceable metal. 
So Dan Reid displayed commendable wisdom 
when he sent to Pittsburgh for a Cornishman 
who knew all there was to know about tin— 
and then some. 
The Elwood factory was rebuilt, and this 
time the business was launched successfully 
on a money-making basis. The new tariff 
helped greatly. 
Reid and his partner began to branch out and 
buy up other tin-mills scattered up and down 
the length and breadth of the land. It was 
not very long before they had acquired con- 
trol of practically all the tin-mills in the 
United States, some two hundred seventy in 
number. Thus was brought about the organ- 
ization of the American Tinplate Company. 
@ The formation of the Steel Trust, at about 
the same time, made imperative the Trust’s 
acquisition of the tin-mills owned and oper- 
ated by the American Tinplate Company se 
J. Pierpont Morgan made Reid an offer. 
Reid named his own figure, and told Pierp 
to like it or lump it. 
Pierp “ liked " the way the man talked. 
Reid stepped into a directorship of the Steel 
Trust, and became a member of its Executive 
Committee as well. 

The Rock Island 
"^ “EANWHILE, with the Moore brothers, 
L“ Reid had acquired a controlling interest 
in Rock Island stock. 
This road was a nearly extinct proposition, 
but Reid and his Gold-Dust Twins went 
quietly to work and added feeders until they 
built up a railway system boasting seventeen 
thousand miles of steel track. 
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Reid became Chairman of the Board of 
Directors of the Rock Island Company, and 
awoke straightway to find himself famous, 
like Lord Byron, in a night. 

Thenceforth he was a power in the financial 
world se oe 

Reid came to Manhattan in Eighteen Hun- 
dred Ninety-nine, and has been identified 
with the metropolis ever since. 

He is a man of tremendous energy, wonderful 
business acumen, iron nerves and an ostrich 
digestion. But he knows enough not to over- 
eat, to walk long miles, and to go to bed early. 
@ He possesses a remarkable faculty for 
skilful manipulation, and it was altogether 
natural that he should succeed such men as 
John W. Gates and John R. Keene as manipu- 
lators of the stock market. The present bull 
market is said to be largely of his making se 
Physically, Reid is in the heavyweight class, 
tall, powerful and rugged. 

His fortune is estimated at forty millions sæ 
As Reid started work at fourteen, and is now 
fifty-four, he has achieved a cool million of 
dollars for every year of the forty that he has 
been engaged in the University of Give and 
Take s> oe 

Modern American Business is a great game. 
There is nothing quite like it anywhere else 
in the world. It is men like Daniel Gray Reid 
that have brought it to its present state of 
universality and efficiency. American busi- 
nessmen are world-makers. 


le 
M EAL Religion is Practical Idealism, not 
è ù apart from, but a part of the every-day 
life and the actual interests of a people. 

In America that means Democracy Applied, 
the organization of society on the basis of 
respect for the individual—all for each and 
each for all. We believe that our homes must 
harbor mutually-respecting equals; that edu- 
cation must help to call forth and harmonize 
all the powers of the individual; that science 
and art must prove their use to man; that 
law must serve the ends of absolute justice; 
that politics must express the will of the 
people; that the press must be the honest 
agent of publicity ; that business must be made 
moral and human; in short, that every social 
institution and undertaking must further the 
democratic purpose of America—to make 
strong, creative men and women, and to give 
larger and fuller life —Charles Fleischer. 
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That Embarrassing Moment 


When Tom and his best girl come to tell mother about 
it and ask her blessing. After the first happy round of 
tears and congratulations and kisses, mother proudly 
displays Tom’s first Baby jacket to her new daughter- 
to-be. 

** Yes," mother is saying, “Tom was the cutest baby 
you ever set eyes on, if I do say it myself. And the 
best baby, too—he never gave me a minute's trouble— 
or if he did, I've forgotten it. This jacket," she con- 
tinues in reminiscent vein, “came from Montgomery 
Ward's. Your father and I were living on the old farm, 
and we had the big catalog—not as big as it is now, 
of course. We got all of Tom's baby-clothes there. 
That was twenty-five years ago, and we are still order- 
ing from Chicago, just as we did then, only more. 


Montgomery Ward & Co. AM, 


Fort Worth 


New York Chicago Kansas City 
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When you children are married and go to house- 
keeping, it will pay you to trade there. 
* You want things that are good and will last. You 


want to make every dollar go as far as possible. Your 
father and I have saved hundreds of dollars by order- 
ing from this book, and we have never been dis- 
appointed in anything we bought. That is a big state- 
ment, but it is literally true." ** Mother's " experi- 
ence is only the experience of millions of people 

in this country and abroad, who havetested — . 
Montgomery Ward & Company's Mail- pe £ 
Order Service and found it exactly as oe 
represented, The new thousand-page 
Catalog No. 82 is the One Best 
Seller, yet it costs you nothing. 
Fill out the attached coupon. 
There is no charge—no # ae 
obligation whatever. fF. 3. 
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Portland — ————— 


Original from 
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where for Five Dollars. We get up a special flowergram de luxe 
for Ten Dollars. Send name and address with your remittance 
and it will be delivered at Easter. 


Gy her.an Easter Flowergram of fresh-cut flowers delivered any- 


For Saint Patrick's Day, Seventeenth of March, real Irish Shamrock in a 
real potato, fussed up with green ribbon, delivered to any address for One 
Dollar. Only have limited number. Send name and address at once. 


C Zar? e$ ÅRE; 3 ry FOR 


At The Sign of the Rose 
Broad Street, Below Walnut, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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mHEBEPE3GEMBARSIS 
They Make Good 


Eating 


T was Grover Cleveland who made the 
following observation now famous by 
reason of much repetition :'' If we only had 
some EGGS, we could have HAM and 

EGGS—if we only had some 


Virginia Hams,” 


grown in a region propitious to pigs and 
shipped direct to all parts of the United States. 
@ Virginia Hams are extra flavorsome and 
delectable, because of the care and attention 
given the various processes of preparation. 
They are nicely trimmed and smoked with 
hickory-wood. 

@ These Hams are strictly home-grown, 
carved out of fat, healthy porkers, whose 
every whim has been catered to with care and 
exactitude, Lindsey's pets know what high 
living is, if ever pigs did in this world. 

@ Eight to fom or eighteen pound Hams, 
each Thirty Cents per pound, F. O. B., Rural 
Retreat, remittance with order. 

@ We are accorded a reliable petes by the 
mercantile agencies. Look us up! 


EEE V. S. LINDSEY NEN 
RURAL RETREAT VIRGINIA 
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The 
ex, MINNEN 


You Can Make Finest 
Butter at Home; 


Save Work and Money eA T 


Here's the new machine 

that riens the cream, 
eherms, washes, works amd salts 
the bottor — and. also: puts tu 
the butter color and the mois- 
ture all at one und the same 
tinme. 1t makes you independ- 
ynt of the big creamery. [t 
enables you to get alf the cream 
wofits, It makes moro and 
Petter butter from every pound 
of butter fat, Saves you all the 
toil of the old-fashioned churu 


A greater profit maker j 
n even your cream è x RJ 


separator. Enables you to HC m s 

keep the buttermilk on 7 - 

the farm to feed the stuck £7 T2 1 A? ME I2 r 
wc MS »: 


«nd enrich the sil. 


We Guarantee Satisfaction 


Thousands of farmers anil ühirymen now own these com- 
plete little home. creamery plants made in 8 hand. aml 
power sies — and all guaranteed, Your money back if 


you are not supremely satisfied. 
Write For Book of Proof — Free 
Write today for coniplete description and prices se is 


Minnetonna Company, Dept. 43. Owantonna, Minn. 
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Send For Big Free Book 
Shonei 
Every 


Two Pieces of Superb Master- 
Built Furniture for the Price 
Demanded for One Piece of Ordi- 
nary Furniture at Retail. 


Because we are manufac- 
turers! Own the largest 
plant of its kind in the 
world. Not a mail order house 
or jobbers or wholesalers. We 
turn the raw materials into 
finished furniture and sell 
Direct. You save every cent of 
the Dealers’ and Jobbers’ big 


Rocker No. 23 
Retailers’ Price $18.00 


profits. What's more, our sec- Our Factory Price $9.75 
tional method — we are the origi- 
nators — saves 34 the king —d 
costs, 24 the freight and 34 


Heigh 36 in.—width, 30 in. 
24 in. Price includes 
Já the cons and back pile cov- 
factory floor and storing space ^ Shipping weight, 100 Ibs. 
usually required. These are 3 
more reasons why you can save 14 your furniture : expendi- 
ture by buying direct. We ee ing in home, 
office or club furniture. Money back guarantee. Write 
for big book. Learn about the wonderful furniture. 


Shipped In Easily Assembled Sections. 
t's Play To Put Together This Furniture! 


Library Table No. 308 
Retail Price $25.00 
Our Factory Price $11.50 
Eth, aS ia Vop. La thick 

in. n. 
Legs. 24 ins. A Shipping 
weight, 140 Iba. 


Brooks Mfg. Co. 

4403 Rust Ave., Saginaw, Mich. 

pe Plant of Its Kind in 

‘orld. Originators of the 

Furniture Por Pattern System of Boat Bldg. 
In Howse. 


Keep Off the Weeds" ! 


SOOKEE, Terese, you can't smoke cigarettes 

in this office! Lips that touch tobacco shall 

] ( never touch mine. Of course, I appreciate 

the fact that smoking is just an innocent 

little diversion that you can stop any old 

time, only you can't. Don't talk to me—I tell you, I 

know! 

Also, it gives you a breath that not even Sen Sen 

Chiclets can cure. LU Did you ever notice that habitual 
smokers are much given to hypnosis? 

‘Sure I smoke," says Hamfatto, as he lights up a big 

fat black cigarro, "not to excess, however. Probably 

not over ten cigars a day. Moreover, I can stop any 

time I want to." @ This is the guff we get from the 

man with tobacco heart, and a breath that tokens 

Havana filler two blocks away. And the best of it is. 


he believes it. @ Yet swearing off, like everything else, 


is easy when you know how. To those who have not 
acquired the technique, we would say, in the words of 
the late Julius Cesar, Nil desperandum, which in latter- 
day lingo means, '" No Smoking Here!" 

Anti-Smoke will help you cut out tobacco, if you are 
smoking more than is good for you. Anti-Smoke isa 
harmless preparation. It is not taken internally, and it 
affects no taste except that for tobacco. 

It is mild, pleasant, antiseptic. One bottle of Anti- 
Smoke will make a new man of you. Price, 50 cents, 
postage prepaid in the U. S. and Canada. Coin, stamps 
or money-order accepted. 

Anti-Smoke is sold under Pure Food and Drugs Serial 
No. 49610. Write today. 


THE ANTI-SMOKE CO. 


P. O. BOX 7699, SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
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be subordinated 
to collective 
action se We do 
not believe that 
a house divided 
against itself 


shall stand: we 
Player Piano believe that it 


pape — a S 
; PT ETIN a Iro se. shall fall sæ We 
" RN, N : £59 know that a 
Rem ~~ o ANS State divided by 
ECT a AE internal feuds 
Pen and torn by fac- 
tion fighting can 
not hold its own 
against a united 
peoples» We 
know that in a 
cricket or foot- 
ball team, a regi- 
ment, a ship's 
crew, a school, 


the "antagonism 
of the atoms” 
would mean de- 
feat and failure. 
Most k ir Apollo i touch 
dos OR peit het degre e ICM We know that 
way the piano is bw ili to be played. Y ow know that. é a society com- 
q Divide then, the little differ. T Only manual pianists and the (QW! ^ posed of antag- 
ertet nep epa. Mlvememdeuet The [E Posed of s 
psa rierren d a Vn patot pana v nig rg AM onistic atoms 
the ode Ando Pare per year, q The Metronome Motor, "s. would not be a 
than Apollo Player Piano which re-winds music rolls without pedal- society at all 
dimary instrument, which res P ASS 
‘And teihed pol Player Pao y ling, is 20 durably — that it will 2 2: and bur aot 
ud 7E YT A ME ao ee Og z z 
Jro. Judgefor yourself of their value. as accurate ar a fine wakh. kh le we s existasa society. 
q No player piano besides the clusive with the Apollo. : We know that 
me fw ell the facts, The josivret above ans Dots few of many, The two bosh- t if 
seat fac shoe ge plat creat dic A fa pce af men Arb ta 
found and gov- 


ern cities, to 
build bridges 


MELVILLE CLARK PIANO COMPANY 
Executive Offices, 422Fine Arts Bulldiag, Chicago 


s a s: : and make roads, 
as Pr to establish uni- 
—— versities, to sail 

ships and sink 


E are taught, many of us, from our youth mines, and create educational systems, and 
onwards, that competition is essential to policies and religions, they must work together 
the health and progress of the race »e Or, as and not against one another sæ Surely these 
Herbert Spencer puts it, “Society flourishes things are as obvious as the fact that there 


by the antagonism of its atoms." could be no hive unless the bees worked as a 
But the obvious golden truth is that co-oper- colony and on the lines of mutual aid. 

ation is good and competition bad, and that —Robert Blatchford. 
society flourishes by the mutual aid of human, 2e 


beings. I say that is obvious, and so it is. And The law is the last result of human wisdom 
it is so well known that in all great military acting upon human experience for the benefit 
or commercial enterprises individualism has to of the public, —Samuel Johnson. 
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HE cause of 

peace is not 
the cause of 
cowardice se If 
peace is sought 
to be defended 
or preserved for 
the safety of the 
luxurious and 
the timid, it is a 
sham, and the 
peace will be 


base se War is. 


better, and the 
peace will be 
broken. If peace 
is to be main- 
tained, it must 
be by brave men, 
who have come 
up te the same 
height as the 
hero, namely, 
the will to carry 
their life in their 
hand, and stake 
it at any instant 
for their prin- 
ciple, but who 
have gone one 
step beyond the 
hero, and will 
not seek another 
man's life; men 
who have, by 
theirintellectual 
insight, or else 
by their moral 
elevation, at- 
tained such a 
perception of 
their own intrin- 
sic worth, that 


they do not think property or their own body 
a sufficient good to be saved by such derelic- 
tion of principle as treating a man like a sheep. 
If the rising generation can be provoked to 
think it unworthy to nestle into every abomi- 


Arboriculture and 
Horticulture 7&2 


4 Our trees are Lr peace mg Some 
day we, as a nation, will wake up to the fact 
and pass unavailing laws with a free hand. 

Q Let us get busy in the here and now, and take 
measures to protect the trees we have. 

d Arboriculture means, ly, the scientific 
care and treatment of trees. It is a profession 
in which there is just as vi room for real 
genius as in any other line of business. 

Win Rochester, the Tree City, lives my friend, 
Leon C. Allyn, whose business is to prescribe 
for sick and ailing trees, and nurse them back 
to health and beauty.  Tree-Surgery is only a 
T part of Ayes be s business, 


strats vies erage 
you nerd this LE 


cau give you iavaluable qc me about oat. apble. 
pear trees, all standard and dessert 
two years old, budded iron frag Uem ex Sexported 


French seed! All settings are granoak alae 
rpm pone E YA Indc ree ry id 


Leon C. Allyn 


218 Chestnut St. Rochester, N. Y. 


Copysmith to the 
Manufacturers of Drugs 
and Drug Sundries 


ey A ende cndmed ca W H.Cousins, 
| of Wichita Falls, Texas, by the unanimous 

consent and approval of his friends and 
associates of the which there are many in every 
State in the Uuion. 
€ Cousins is thirty-five and married—and glad 
of it, so he sa. qm For years he has contributed 
regularly to the Pharmaceutical Press of this 
country, besides writing a deal of copy for r big 
manufacturers and small retailers ‘in the dru, g 
business. By poem ot br his „piquant itri ot ol 
writing, be has been called "the George Ade 
of American Pharmacy.” p is "known wher- 
ever drug journals are read," and uses all the 
words found in The Philistine 
€ Cousins’ ambition is to cater to the wants of 
drug-manufacturers, and other manufacturers 
whose products are sold in retail dru; tores. 
He has the and can “ deliver." He ia the 
er A otecary Pop " of the Apothecary 


4 If you you deal i in drugs and write prescriptions 
ín the lingua Latina, you bad better correspond 
with Cousins, and have him tell you direct, just 
what he 9 to do about it. His address is 
WICHITA FALLS, TEXAS. 


nation of the past, and shall feel the generous 
darings of austerity and virtue, then war has a 
short day. Whenever we see the doctrine of 


peace embraced by a nation, we may be assured 
it will not be one that invites injury ; but one, 


on the contrary, which has a friend in the bot- 
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TEN SEWAGE | 
fsntey y DISPOSAL 
SYSTEM for 

re Sais E Homes 


A apr 


The only concern in the United States 
ax: n confines its entire time, — 
energy to planning Sewage - 

Ween Pants alone Scent Lines. the 
mul y eis bes Sewage Di UE 


fteen Men on the Hallroom Cheat, 
oho Hol And a Bottle of Mamm! 
You can talk * home" until the cows come home, 
but give me a bungalow. The bungalow idea 
bails from qur rm Be o dee 


do i Dollar. 

14 pui Les is sut o anco of 50 cents, check, 
ney-order or stampe. Money back if not satisfied. 

g Special lans and ipta exe farmibod diodig on tanet. 

lor a ration, by 


JUD YOHO, The Bungalow t Craftsman 
650 Bungalow Bldg., 


tom of the heart of every man, even of the 
violent and the base; one against which no 
weapon can prosper ; one which is looked upon 
as the asylum of the human race and has the 
blessings of mankind.—Emerson. 


5 


OR, indeed, belief and unbelief are mere 

empty words ; not so the loyalty, the great- 
ness, and the profoundness, of the reasons 
wherefore we believe, or do not believe. 


—Maeterlinck. 
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Copper GWirought in Artistic Designs 


A New Roycroft The Roycroft Copper Bowl 
Shaft Vase 


Price, $5.00 
3 Core gaa Diameter, 1014 inches 
for ii Depth, 534 inches 


Il 
Price, $7.00 
Height, 15 inches 


Egyptian Flower- 
Holder 


Price, $5.00 
Height, 10 14 inches 


| Copper-Jardiniere 


Price, $5.00 
Height, 8 inches 


Price, $8.00 


Diameter of top, 13 inches 
Height, 10 inches 


| 
The Roperofters, Cast Aurora, 32. Ð. 
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Gift Vases for Easter 


Violet-Bowl Japanese Flower-Holder 


Price, $2.00 
Diameter, 4 inches 
Depth, 2} inches 


An American Beauty 
Vase of Hand-Wrought 
C 


Japanese Flower- Holder 


Price, $2.00 
Height, 8 inches 
This copper vase is fitted 
with a crystal 
glass tube 


Modeled-Copper Fernery 


Price, $10.00 
Diameter of bowl, 
8 inches 
Diameter of base, 
71 inches 
Height, 22 inches 


Price, $2.00 
Height, 8 inches 


Height, 3 inches 


The 3ioptrofters, C ast Aurora, 9. Ð. 
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Modeled-Leather Card.Cases 
and Bill-Pockets 


TWO-FOLD BILL-POCKET 


CARD-CASE 
(Not Illustrated) 


Conventional design 3 by 434 inches 
Two gusset pockets and two flat pockets 
Price, $3.00 


Price, $5.00 Price, $1.00 
CARD-CASE Size, 234 by 4 inches 
Size, open, 4*4 by 814 inches Wheat Design Two pockets 
One long bill-pocket and two 
flat pockets, also mica- 
covered slip for 
name-card or pass 


Price, $2.00 
256 by 434 inches 
Two gusset pockets 


Price, $2.50 
Closed, 234 by 3*4 inches 
Carries bills flat and safely 


3 by 4 inches GENTLEMAN'S WALLET 


Price, $12.00 


Two gusset pockets, three flat pockets 
Closed, 5 by 11 inches 


4 East Aurora, N. 


March 
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CHIROPRACTIC 


OR THE PRACTISE OF COMMONSENSE 


in a " thrust." Chiropractic 

is not a trust, but wants 
to be trusted. 
Chiropractic is the new science 
of adjustment—Nature heals. It 
is based on the assumption that 
all diseases have their cause in the 
subluxation of vertebre. 
The body is a complex network 
of nerves, thru which we feel, 
think, and thru them we act. All 
nerves center and join in the 
spinal cord or “central cable," 
and thus reach the brain or 
“ Central Plant.” 
Subluxation means the partial 
misalignment, or the imperfect 
adjustment of one portion of the 
spine on another. This out-of- 
place segment produces a pressure 
of bone on spinal nerves, and as 
a result the electricity of the 
telephone system of the body is 
thrown more or less out of com- 
mission. This short-circuitingcon- 
tinued results in disease of some 
particular portion of the body 


C: IROPRACTIC believes 


reached by the nerves that are interfered with at 


their base. 


One primal cause of maladjustment of the spine 
is that walking upright was an afterthought. 
Nature intended man to walk on all fours. 

When you stand upright you throw a weight on 
the spinal column that Nature never really 


intended. 


Man just stood up as an accident. And then he 
got the habit. He wanted to see, and run and 
thus escape, or catch, his enemies. 

Sitting on a chair instead of squatting is another 


cause of disease. 


Of course, we can’t go back to the squat and to 
all fours, and the next best thing is to keep your 
spine strong, serviceable and in right condition. 
And this the good Chiropractor helps you to do. 
intervals we find a 
of the spine which is noticeable to every one. But 
in all cases of disease there is a partial (single or 
multiple) impingement of the bony structure on 
the nerves. This may be so slight as to go 


q At long 


unnoticed by the uninitiated. 


By Elbert Hubbard 


Dr. D. D. Palmer was the Dis- 
corerer of Chiropractic. Then came 
the second generation who developed 
the crude theory and method to a 
philosophy, science and art—B.,]. 
Palmer, who is now at the head of 
this school. 


The Chiropractor is a man skilled 
in right adjustment. In fact, 
Chiropractic is the science of the 
spinal column, 

This new science is now being 
taught by several colleges, all of 
them good and worthy insti- 
tutions; but there is one school 
of Chiropraclic that came first 
that is rightfully known as The 
Fountain-Head School; this is 
the Palmer School of Chiropractic 
at Davenport, Iowa, 

Doctor Palmer was the inventor 
of the “adjustment ™ or move 
of the hands by which the sub- 
luxation can be corrected, and 
the vertebra restored to its 
normal condition where mental 
connection and circulation is nat- 
ural and tissue vibration is what 
it should be. 

Dr. B. J. Palmer is a great 
teacher. His business is to fit men 
and women for the practise of 
Chiropractic, to make of them 
good Chiropractors. 

'To be a skilled anatomist is one 


thing, and a correct philosopher is another, but 


to teach others is something else. Dr. Palmer is 


all. 


There is à demand for skilled Chiropractors all 
over the United States. 

Drugless adjustment is here to stay. 

No one school knows all about it. And Chiropractic 
does not claim to be a complete science. If so, it 
would have ankylosis and be ready to shuffle. 
It is an expanding, evolving, growing science. 


The Chiropractor is not so much interested in 


the post-mortem, as in health. He is à man who 


beljeves in sunshine, good-cheer, efficiency. His 


curvature 


are the helpful hands. He thinks health, talks 
health, laughs health. He adds to the health, 
happiness and welfare of the world. In all cases 
he benefits, and in many, it co-operates with 
Nature so that wonderful cures are effected. 

Men and women of all ages are taking up this 
work with profit to themselves and benefit to 
the community. As a life-work, Chiropractic offers 
great advantages. Perhaps you had better send 


for literature. Address 


THE PALMER SCHOOL OF CHIROPRACTIC 


“ Chiropractic Fountain-Head” 


‘Google 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 
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Mental and Physical 
Ease and Supremacy 


Here are the two qualifications to 
which every man and woman is right- , 
} fully entitled — the two qualifications that 
are inseparably associated with human ac- X 
f complishment—qualifications that are most con- YA 
f spicuous by their absence in the majority of us, V. 
because we hack a working and living knowledge of V9 
the vital laws of life—laws which were made to serve K 
us, but which we have lost sight of by indifference 
and neglect. 


YOU Can Make Yourself a St: er, Easier- 
Controlled and More Efficient par Being 
If You Exercise Your Power of Will. 


Let me show you how easily and how quickly you a accom= 
plish this result. Let me explain to you the inevcusable oauere 
and conditions that unfit you in mind and body to enjoy life 
aod make the very most of your time, your talenta 
and your rtunities. Let mesbow you how to 
put yourself in order and what a simple thing it. aff 
is to be in order—always Leavitt Science BU 
is a miraculous force for lifting the en- 
ones out of the he of distress 
and discou ment—for dispelling and de A 
stroying the Influences that conspire to rob W 
you ppoe poise and power. I will send 
a special copy of my new book 
fot twelve two-cent stampa, and. 
with it the privilege of a 
e diagnosis of your con- 
dition, Write to me now— today» 


C. Franklin Leavitt 


ELBERT HUBBARD SAYS: 

Look at these cows, gentle Reader! Frankly, did you 
ever sec a happier, more comfortable looking bunch of 
bovines? I reckon not! 

It pays to cater to the comfort of your cows! Cows earn 
their board—every cent of a oes in advance, with 
milk, cream, butter and cottage-ch 

The cows in this picture look healthy, happy, serene, 
satisfied and smiling. They are chewing the cud of utter— 
also udder—cow contentment. Why should n't they? Life 
is good when you are a cow and occupy de-luxe apartments 
in a barn equipped with the James Apparatus. Clean, 
healthy cows produce a high grade of milk. 

Scientific Dairying is the Big Idea these days, and I have 
observed that the biggest and best dairy barns and farms 
in this country are subscribing to the theory and practise 
of the James Apparatus. This is as it should be. 

Some mighty interesting and instructive literature is 
issued by these same James people. 

This will be forwarded to you gratis if you ask for it, 
stating how many cows you own, and whether you intend 
to build a new barn or remodel. 


JAMES MFG. CO., 103 School St., Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


A Sweeping Statement 


The poet who wrote, “O woman, in hours 
of ease," surely had a vision of the Hoover 
Suction Sweeper in action. But the Hoover is 
no fiction of a fertile fancy. 
The Hoover Suction Sweeper makes home- 
keeping a delight. It is an economic necessity. 
Here is a portable cleaner that actually cleans, 
and makes no fuss about it. It removes not 
only dust and dirt, but also, sand and grit, 
embedded and ingrained ; clinging 
naty taread lint and litter, A 
y at ing special nozzle tools, 
the Hoover is made to clean wood- 
work, curtains, tapestries, bedding, 
wall-coverings and automobile up- 
holstery. 
ie eet se 
ing into the dustbin of Fa! Pathe ‘ie, the 
tripie trials and troubles of the harried 
teper. 


The Hoover is used in The Royesoft 
Inn, where -it is setting a 
pace that cleans tugs and 

kills com- 
petition. 


Hundred Per Cent Efficiency 


Is the demand of today in EVERY man and woman. 
To gain 100 per cent efficiency the mind must be at 
rest—free from Worry—the germ that destroys all 
Mental Power. INCENTIVE THOUGHT will, if fol- 
lowed closely, teach you how to overthrow worry and 
turn the whole current of your life into the p of 
Success thru mental efficiency. @Application to self 
of this inspirational volume will separate you from the 
“Followers.” It is the course used by myself which took 
me out of the mental rut in which Worry had kept me 
for years. «, INCENTIVE THOUGHT is a master- 
piece and sells $2.00 the volume, postpaid. 


ROBERT STEVENS, Author 
1354 East 48th., Chicago, Ill. 


Railroad Number 


The Fra for April will be the Railroad Number. 
T TD It will be of interest to Railroadmen 
the country over, especially at this time when railroads 
have been set up as targets for the mudslinging ignorami 
and the malefact vote-snatcher. 

In this number, Elbert Hubbard gives. in a forceful way, 
various reasons why a slight raise in freight-rates is not 
only desirable, but necessary to the prosperity of the 
entire country. The Fra is read by people who buy. 
«| Each issue guaranteed to be in excess of Fifty 
Thousand Copies. 

A personal affidavit as to circulation accompanies each 
bill for space. eD eb eS cD «e 


Original fror 
'RINCETON UNIVERSITY 


March 
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Craftsman Rag-Style Poster Rugs 


‘i. WR de 
Wy 


HAYSTACKS 


Plain Color Grounds 


HOLLAND SCENE 
“ Hit-or-Miss '* 


@ For the Den, Library, Living-Room, Hall, Bedroom, or Nursery. These Rugs go perfectly with modern Furnishings—Craftsman and Mission, or 
the Colonial. € They are woven-to-order either in " Hit-or-Miss " Grounds, or in any color of plain ground—Blue, Green or Brown, etc.—you 
select. All warps are White Cotton Yarn. @ The “ Hit-or-Miss ” Grounds produce ye olde-time craftie style o' weave. The materials used—all new 
Print Goods—are torn and sewed by hand by our weavers' wives with much care and cheerfulness in the Winter nights while by their firesides. 
@ The borders are all set by hand and are quaint and charming. The green grass, the woods and hills, the blue sea, the brown fields, and the little 
red roofs of the cottages are worked out perfectly in their natural colorings. The rugs are seamless and reversible. @ The Windmill Border, while 
woven in natural colors, can also be supplied in Delft tones. @ You can select any border on either the “ Hit-or-Miss" ground, or on any plain 
ground. @ These Rugs are sent anywhere in the U. S. or Canada prepaid upon receipt of price as listed. @ We also weave '' Hit-or-Miss " ground 
rugs with simple bar borders which are quite inexpensive. Address Dept. A. D., The Roycrofters, East Aurora, New York 


A pleasing and artistic interior is achieved at moderate expense thru the use of 


PLASTERGON WALL-BOARD 


put on in panels thatare easily removed atany time, in the event of plumbing 
repairs or installation of pipe or wire. @ Impervious to moisture ; strong, durable, 
sound-proof; will not crack, crumble, shrink or expand. Infinitely better than 
lath and plaster, and lasts longer. Œ A commonsense investment paying daily 
dividends of honest satisfaction, Facts and figures on request. 


THE PLASTERGON WALL-BOARD CO.,Tonawanda, N.Y., Dept. F 
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Typewriter 
Insurance ? 


Typewriter insurance is the difference 
between the cost of an L. C. Smith & 
Bros. typewriter and a cheaper 
machine. It's inexpensive insurance, no 
matter what the amount. 


When the L. C. Smith & Bros. type- 


writer is installed in your office, the 
typewriter problem is settled once 
and for all. You may be certain that 
your correspondence will be a credit to 
you, that you will not be annoyed by 
breakdowns and delays. 


It's the machine of most perfect 
mechanical construction and therefore 
highest efficiency. Ball bearing type- 
bars, ball bearing carriage and ball 
bearing capital shift— this is the 
explanation. 

Write for free book. 


L. C. SMITH & BROS. TYPEWRITER CO. 


Home Office and Factory 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


THE FRA 


No. 088 
Width, 1314 inches 
Depth, 13 inches 
Seat, 10 inches high 

15 inches 


HESE two chairs are made espe- 
cially for the Kideens % They 
are “creep-up-close chairs," for 

when daddy tells the “sandman story." 
q All the characteristics that go to make 
Roycroft Furniture distinctive are em- 
bodied in them. 

They are strong, well finished, well 
balanced, durable and artistic. 

Made of quartered oak ; leather seats. 
Q€ They will be sent to you, securely 
crated, F. O. B. East Aurora, for Twelve 
Dollars % Yes— BOTH OF THEM. 


Width, 1644 inches 
Depth, 15 inches 
Back, 1814 inches 


THE ROYCROFTERS 
EAST AURORA, NEW YORK 
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The Great-Soled Acheeles 
and His Fatal Tendoncy 


ky) tender, touching and true. Achilles himself, we are 
5A told, was rather prone to self-pity, and would weep 
big tears when he reflected how Destiny, with a 
stuffed club, lurked just around the corner. 
4 When he was but a puling, prattling infant, his 
: goddess mother, the white-armed Thetis, had 
dipped him in Buffalo Creek—as a token that he should sit atop the 
water-wagon. She held him by the heel, and where her fingers 
gripped, the waters did not wet. 
Achilles, before he was ultimately hit in the heel at Troy, N. Y., 
performed great feats of valor on the plain of Troy, full feateously. 
But, gangrene setting in, the doctors gave him up, promising them- 
selves the pleasure of a post-mortem. 
The point of the story seems to be that man, like a machine, is no 
stronger than his weakest part. If Achilles had worn Coward Shoes, 
along with his greaves and cuirass, he would be alive today. 
With many people, the feet are the weak part in the anatomy, They 
* give out" regularly, and cause untold weariness and fatigue. The 
thing to do is to notify Fra Coward and get his advice. Coward is a 
specialist in shoe-fitting. He has been in business fifty years, and I 
can vouch for his product. 


THE COWARD SHOE 
FOR MEN, WOMEN (& CHILDREN 


@ You Folks who have never been quite foot-suited should write 
to Mr. Coward for His Little Book, picturing the Coward Family. 
Some Coward ‘‘SPECIAL” Shoes 


The Coward Extension Heel Shoe (for weak arches) 
Made in our custom dep’t for over 30 years 


The Coward Good-Sense Shoe - - - (made especially for tender feet) 
The Coward Bunion Shoe The Coward Arch-Support Shoe 
The Coward Combination Shoe - The Coward Orthopedic Shoe 


JAMES S. COWARD 


264-274 GREENWICH ST., NEW YORK 
(MAIL ORDERS FILLED) (SOLD NOWHERE ELSE) 
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. (a) What epoch- 
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Che Roycroft Fraternity 


Use these questions for topics of dis- 
cussion at the meetings of your Junta 


From The Fra Magazine for March, Nineteen Hundred Fourteen 


53 o 


(a) Who was Aristotle? (b) How is his 
name linked with modern science ? 


Why is all education comparative ? 


Who was John Wesley, and what is meant 
by the " Great Awakening "? 


Why is Josiah Wedgwood remembered ? 


From what ancient country did Wedgwood 
derive his art ideas? 


Who was Q Robert Owen? (b) Thomas 
Huxley? (c) Alfred Russel Wallace? 
(d) Charles Darwin? 


book díd Darwin 


making 
write (b) How has ít affected modern 


scientific methods? 


What is meant by the phrase, " solidarity 
of the race "? 


What do you understand by the German 
word '' Zeitgeist "'? 

Is the idea of a pension for mothers 
feasible? 

What is the " Biologic Imperative " ? 


Explain the statement that '' spinsterhood 
is an achievement, not a disgrace.” 
Defend your point of view. 


Prove that Thomas Jefferson was the 
founder of the Public-School System in 
this country. . 


Where did the idea of School " Frats " 
and Secret Societies originate ? 


Are you for or against the use of school- 
houses as Civic Social Centers? Why? 


What is that “far-flung phrase" of 
General Sherman's, mentioned on Page 
1687 

What is an " Ananias Club "? 


Who was Ananias, and where do we find 
him spoken of? 


Is “New Thought" really " new "? 


Who was (a) Pythagoras? (b) Socrates? 
(c) Epictetus? (d) Marcus Aurelius? 
(e) Hypatia? 


Give in brief the Theory of Malchus? 
Define Nirvana. 


Who was Cerberus, and in what famous 
epic poem is he mentioned? 


What do you understand by the terms: 
Metaphysics ; Monotheism ; Pragmatism ; 
Positivity ; First Cause? 


Where is Nela Park? 


Who was Scrooge? Give the name of his 
partner, and briefly outline the story as 
related by Dickens. 


What is the Guild Idea and how did it 
operate in the Middle Ages? 


Give the meaning of the term " Moral 
Equation," 


What is a Donnybrook Fair? 


Discuss Henry Ford's great profit-sharing 
plan as one form of the socialistic move- 
ment now afoot. Do you think the idea 
will work out? Is it likely to be generally 
adopted by other manufacturers? Argue 
the case pro and con. 


Who were: (a) Luther? (b) Rousseau? 
(c) Voltaire? (d) William Lloyd Garrison? 


What is (a) Atavism? (b) Pantheism? 


(a) What was the Brook-Farm Experi- 
ment? (b) What American author wrote a 
novel, taking the Brook-Farm Movement 
for his theme? 


Who is Billy Sunday? 


Relate the incident of Tom Sawyer and 
the whitewashed fence. 


Meaning of the terms Bull, Bear and 
Lamb in stock-market lingo. 


How would you define “ Practica! Ideal- 
ism "? 


March 


on camping 
trips. It will be 
a great step in 
advance when a 
camper, before 
he departs for 
his day's fishing, 
can set a little 
literature to 
soak and find it 
ready for con- 
sumption when 
he returns tired 
and hungry. 

There must also 
be discovered a 
preservative or 
a cold-storage 
process by which 
the crop of Sum- 
mer literature 
may be distrib- 
uted more 
evenly over the 
four seasons se 
Literature spoils 
very readily. 
This is well 
known, but 
chemists still 
disagree as to 
whether this is 
caused by the 
presence of too 
many words or 
too few ideas ss 
When we get to 
the point where 
we can open a 
can of literature, 
dilute with 
words, and 
serve, we shall 


PECULATIONS for the future of our 

present literature present a pleasant pros- 
pect se For any one who has observed the 
evolutionary tendencies in other directions, it 
goes without saying that letters can not go 
on as they are. 
They are too compendious and bulky for our 
busy times se There is, consequently, a crying 
need for a process by which they may be 
evaporated, so that they may be exported, not 
only to foreign climes, but taken conveniently 


have reached a literary Utopia. @ Is it too 
much to expect ?—Ellis O. Jones. 
5$» 
UR attorneys can help by setting an exam- 
ple of decency in the conduct of their cases, 
of self-respect in the selection of their clients, 
and of honesty in the making of their charges, 
and the doctor who makes two calls in place 
of three when two are all that are needed is 
doing his trifle to make the world a better 
place in which to live.—Roger Babson. 
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HE  dissolu- 
tion of the Fra 3.14 


Standard Oil 
Company was 
based on two 
fallacies : 

First, that com- 
petition is the 
life of trade, and 
a good thing se 
Second, that 
you can compel 
competition by 
judicial decree 
and legislative 
enactment. 

The dissolution 
worked positive 
wrong and one 
disadvantage se 
The wrong it 
worked was an 
increased cost 
of production, 
through a com- 
plex, instead of 
a simple, system 
of management. 
The disadvan- 
tage it brought 
about lies in the 
fact that break- 
ing up the or- 
ganization into 
a large number 
of small con- 
cerns puts gov- 
ernment control 
just that much 
further back on 
the horizon. 

It were easy to 
deal with one 


set of officers, but to deal with thirty-three 
or a hundred is a difficult responsibility and 
can not be fixed, and nobody knows nothing 
about anything se The power to declare the 
Standard Oil Company a monopoly and wisely 
control it was once within the grasp of the 
Government se But now the legal status of 
these thirty-three corporations has been fixed. 
They are not a monopoly. 


Prosperity lets go the bridle.—Herbert 


Its your first 
Step toward 


Getting More 
Money, Fun,and Rest. 


Tt is your first step toward Effciency—the science that 
haa brought dollars te corperations and leisure to indi- 
viduals. N out this blank; It costs you nothing and puts 
you under no obligation, Send it to-day and learn how 
you can profit throu, 


THE INSTITUTE OF EFFICIENCY 


and get more for it. A few of the Lessons in the Course 


work 

That is the idea behind the worldwide sweep of the Efficiency 
Movement. Not records, nor systems, nor red tape—but the best way 
to get the most done with the least effort—that is Efficiency. 

And now that great idea which has worked wonders for industrial 
corporations, for railroads, for our national government—that idea 
has been worked out to apply to you yourself—you personally, For, 
after all, Efficiency is not the manipulation of materia ut the 
better handling of men and women—of their brains and their bodies. 

And this applied to your brain and your body you learn through 
the Institute of Efficiency. 

You will learn it by mail in your own time and your own place 
from Harrington Emerson—who for forty years has n living the 
Efficiency Movement—who taught it to sọ many personally and who 
at last has worked out the way to teach it to you at long distance. 

The cost of the course—small anyway—will be repaid even before 
you have finished it by your extra earning power. 

It isn't easy—nothing worth while is—and this is the most worth- 
while thing you ever did. The course is difficult, but with persistence 
and courage it will make your life over, and make it bigger—richer— 


Wake Up! 


"Your powers are lying, half called on, within you. Your will ta do 
is lying dormant. William James says we are al! half awake—that 
most days a cloud Deos over us, Now you havethe chance to di 
the cloud. You have the chance to bring all your latent ability to the 
top. You have the chance to apply every bit of your energy and 
power toward success. This application blank here la your big step 
forward. Take It to-day. 


— THE INSTITUTE OF EFFICIENCY -  - 30 Irving Placo, New York 


Tow te «fedy aed remwmiwr amd epply 
what sou know. 

Mow to size youreelf up. 

Hew in bor-prtut your own career, 

"Thé managetwh! or yourerit as chough poi 
Were & factory opa ewrperatiun. 

How the United States Navy Inereased Ha 
efyleucy 120094. 

The secre! of emitlug ossi In factories. 
Mow an Individual ran apply this te hinati 

Mew to haud youre W the beet adyan- 


acm. 
How to welgd and judge people and propo- 
altiona. 


Haw to get help from offers, 

Rules Bor seleting advisers 

Hew to strengthen reor swn power of wilt, 

‘The art of making friends, 

New sud origipa) methods fur developing 
the memory. 

KMfictent Home Management 

Social Quellties, Drvar, Manners, Courtesy, 

tte. hances, 

to Weel advantage, What pro- 
“dom rent, clothing, eir. 

im, WI the P oetruetion that 
fy given in (his ope lemon any man vr wuman 
can become a well educated persvu. 

Balesmanshlp, 


How to persuade people, To display goods, 
Tu present a beriuess proposition. 

Rules by whirh corporations aucosed, and 
mistakes Uy which they fail, 

Pvundations for fatere stod», work, and 
development 1n wur personal wfücienty, ~ 


O know every detail, to gain an insight into 
each secret, to learn every method, to 
secure every kind of skill, are the prime neces- 


=i 


sities of success in any art, craft or trade. No 
time is too long, no study too hard, no dis- 
cipline too severe, for the attainment of com- 
plete familiarity with one’s work and complete 
ease and skill in the doing of it »» As a man 
values his working life, he must be willing to 
pay the highest price of success in it—the price 
which severe training exacts.—H. W. Mabie. 
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No Matter How Hard the Wear 


BERRY 
VARNISHES 
Stand the Test 


The tripping of merry, dancing feet, the joyful romp of young folks, 
the constant tread of grown-ups, reveal the quality of any varnish. 

Berry Brothers’ Liquid Granite has stood the test for over half a 
century. It gives natural wood floors a tough, elastic surface, unsur- 
passed in lustre and be 'auty. Liquid Granite floors are mar-proof and 
waterproof. They give year-in and year-out satisfaction. 


LUXEBERRY WHITE ENAMEL 


For stairs, bathrooms, be 'drooms, hallways and furniture where a 

deep, rich, snowy white finish is desired, nothing i is so thoroughly 

satisfactory as Luxebe rry White Enamel. It gives a surface of excep- 

tional beauty and durability. It is a white enamel that stays white. 
Ask your dealer about these products, or write us direct. 


RRY BROTHER! 


IN COR "ORATE 


rids ig Makers 


Factories ;—Detroit, Mich. f, NN Established 1858 j> 
Walkerville, Ont. au Branches in Principal Cities 
San Francisco, Cal, v ~~ RNS of the World 


March 
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paid for with 

good Siamese 

salungs. 

@ I have not the honor of an acquaintance 
with the Prince, and I know very little about 
him, personally. But his action in this matter 
boosts him not a little in my estimation. 


In — a ORONA: very popu- 


laramong Yankee Princes and Princessesevery- 
where. Like a Ford Motor Car, the CORONA 
is small, but strong and well built. It will stand wear 
and tear and render loving service for just as long as 
you require it. @ Folks who travel and folks who stay 
at home are unanimous in their endorsement of the 
CORONA. It is light and compact, easy to operate, 
attractive in appearance—Go to! What more would you? 
The CORONA is Ay orien in its class. Write for facts 
and figures, furnished by 


THE STANDARD bid helsing tg COMPANY 
40 Main Street, Groton, N. Y.. U.S. A. 


Investment vs. Speculation 


Cet 


OME folks confuse these terms. 
S Far from being synonymous, they 

are diametrically opposed se To 
speculate is to ‘‘take a chance." To 
invest is to put your money where it 
will do the most good—to you and 
yours. It is poor policy to do business 
Invest your hard-earned cash safely 
and wisely, buying $100 Bonds, paying 
4 to 6 per cent. 
Our Small Payment Plan makes this 
possible. Five Dollars down—balance 
within one year. For your own peace 
of mind, you had better investigate. 
«| Our Booklet entitled, Be a Bond- 
holder, will interest you. Write today 
for List 204. 
Po ee: + 


BEYERAND COMPANY 
“ The Hundred Dollar Bond House” 
55 Wall St., New York 


$8. 95 


ay $17.50? 


The material tmd workmanship of Ma 1 | 
this chair—Genaine, Select, Quarter 
Sawn White Oak of rare quality—costs P fe] st a | 
less than half of $17.50 at the factory. 
Yet that is the price you would pay for Fo r This 


it at a store. 


You Set. It p and Save $8.55 

You pay woly for materials, workmnoship, and the usual 
swal) profit to manufacturer, We save you all other unnec 
essary expenses—ddesler’s profit, jobbar» profit, trav- 
eling men's salaries, high igh packing € expenses—and freight 
rates, etc.—almost 60%. And back of esch piece is 
our guarantee: if you are not satisfied at any time 
within a (ull year yeu may ship it back and we 
your money, including 

freight, 


In Four Sections 


Select Quartered WHITE Oak. Built with the 
care and skill of the old master cabinet makers—possessing an 
viduality and artistic charm befitting the home of me of quality. Ein 
different shades of finish. Imperial leather cushions. 
compact crate—shipped at knock-down rates. 

New 1914 Catalog FREE 

Shows over 400 other beautiful examples of Come-Packt craftaman- 
ship in living, dining and bedroom furniture—in sections—at 30% 
to 60% price savings. Sent free—postpaid. Mail postal today. 
COME-PACKT FURNITURE CO., 253 Dorr St., Toledo, O, 


WONDERS « HEALING ara HEALTH 


Callahan’s Special Olive Oil 

A very different article from the ordinary kind—and 
far more effective as a remedy. This oil is guaranteed 
free from adulteration and chemical refining. It is 
the highest grade of Italian olive oil—canned in Italy, 
and made only from the ripe purple olives. It is the 
true Natural oil preferred by epicures and invalids. 

Sufferers from CONSTIPATION, DYSPEPSIA, 
GALL STONES, LIVER and INTESTINAL troubles 
—WEAKNESS, WASTING, NERVOUSNESS should 
know the marvelous healing powers of olive oil—even 
the commonest grade (if pure) will astonish the user, 
but the effect of the delicate tasting and much more 
powerful NATURAL OIL should be known. 


FREE BOOKLET 
tells about. all kinds of olive oil—how made—difficult to find the 
delicate pure m kind—how to avoid deception—how 
adulterated—some are refined by chemicals—how to take the pure 
NATURAL OIL to GET WELL—te take it properly—little or no 
effect with olive oil in teaspoon doses. Also how to use in cookin 
—some rare and healthful rccipes—salad dressings, delicious an 
digestible flaky pie crust—Welsh rabbit that will not get stringy— 
how to stop hair falling with olive oil—how to make complexion 
beautiful—how to save weak babies with olive oil. Lots of valu- 
able information all free. 
Send us order for trial quart of the true natura! medicinal oil. 


CALLAHAN'S SPECIAL OLIVE OIL 
Free Delivery by Parcel Post right to your home. Pint, 60c. 
Quart, $1.00. Gallon, $83.50. Put up and sealed in Italy in full 
measure cans only. @ The HIGHEST and most perfect grade ever 
brought to this country. € This oil is an honest and genuine article 
offered by an old established concern 27 years in business. 


GEO. CALLAHAN & CO. 
215 FRONT STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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IMPORTANT 


HEN PLANNING TO BUILD, get the ideas of leading 
architects, regarding best design, proper interior arrange- 


their pain by 
sound or motion, 
remains; their 
treatment after 


the experiment, 

to Those Who | 7 25 
. tendants, bru- 

Expect to Build talized by cus- 
tom, remains; 

the argument of 

the uselessness 

of a large pro- 


ment and most appropriate furnishings. This will aid in 
deciding about your own plans, when you consult your 
architect, and can be obtained from the several hundred designs beau- 


tifully illustrated in six numbers of the 


Architectural Record 


The National Magazine for Architects, 
Owners and Builders, with 
the largest professional circulation in the field. 
In the advertising pages of these six numbers 
are also illustrated and described numerous 
building specialties that add much to the com- 
fort, convenience and value of the modern 
home, without materially increasing initial 
cost; this information may mean saving of 
many dollars to you. 
Our Special Offer 
We have a limited supply of these sets of six 
numbers, invaluable to those who expect to 
build or make alterations. Although regular 
price is $1.50, we make you a special offer of 


$1.00 for the six, while the sets last, if you mention THE FRA. They will soon 


be sold. Order today, tomorrow may be too late. 
THE ÁnCHITECTURAL RECORD 
. 807 Lewisohn Building, New York 


Enclosed is $1.00, for which mail six numbers (including the October COUNTRY 
HOUSE NUMBER), according to special offer in THE FRA. 


D -—-——————————— ——— 


HE moral argument against vivisection 

remains, whether the animals suffer as 
much as we do or only half as much. The bad 
effect on the operator and on the student and 
spectator remains; the undoubted fact that 
the practise tends to produce a callousness 
and a passion for experiment, which leads to 
unauthorized experiments in hospitals on 
unprotected patients, remains; the horrible 
callousness of binding the sufferers in the oper- 
ating-trough, so that they can not express 


ligitized by Gor gle 


This $1.00 Should Save You Hundreds 


portion of the 
experiments, re- 
peated again 
and again on 
scores and hun- 
dreds of animals 
who confirm or 
refute the work 
of other vivi- 
sectors, remains; 
and finally, the 
iniquity of its 
use to. demon- 
strate already 
established facts 
to physiological 
students in hun- 
dreds of colleges 
and schools all 
over the world 
remains.— 
A. R. Wallace. 
Se 

LL of you 

may live 
useful lives; 
many of you 
might live noble 
lives; some of 
you might leave 
your mark be- 
hind you, and live a second life in the grateful 
memories of men sæ Remember there may be 
true goodness, and even true greatness, in the 
discharge of the humblest duties, in the most 
obscure station, as well as in playing a grand 
part with the eyes of the world fixed upon 
yau.—John Cunningham. 


I'l'Secomt Ploor 
Pi 
mp | 
| 


se 
The legal profession has suffered more from 
the actions of certain lawyers, than from any 
accusation or criticism of outsidérs.— Lincoln. 
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HE world is 

short of cap- 
ital se That is 
what the tight- 
ness in money 
all over Europe ` 
and the United 
States means sæ 
The demand 
upon capital for 
works that are 
necessary is tre- 
mendous se The 
world has not a 
dollar to throw 
away in build- 
ing a new plant 
to do work that 
can be well done 
by plants al- 
ready built. 
The Railway Age 
Gazette reports 
that fewer miles 
of new railroad- 
tracks were laid 
in this country 
in Nineteen 
Hundred Twelve 
than in any year 
since Eighteen 
Hundred Nine- 
ty-seven. On the 
other hand, 
more rolling- 
stock was or- 
dered than in 
any year since 
Nineteen Hun- 
dred Six. 
This is an ad- 


interest. 


If it 
isn’t an 
Eastman, 
it isn't 


a Kodak. 


The Kodak Story 


The story of the Kodak album—it’s a continued 
and never concluded story that grips you stronger 
with every chapter—a story that fascinates every 
member of the family from grandmother to the 
kiddies because it’s a personal story full of human 


Let Kodak keep that story for you. 


Ask y dealer, or write us, for “At Home with the Kodak,” a delightfully illus- 
trated little t book that tells about home pictures— flashlights, groups, home portraits and 
the like—and how to make them. It’s mailed without 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., Rocuester, N. Y. 


mirable show- 

ing. Forty-five 

hundred new locomotives and two hundred 
forty thousand new cars mean that the exist- 
ing plant of railroad-tracks and terminals is 
to be utilized to a much higher degree; its 
out-turn of public utility will be decidedly 
larger than before. Spending money to get a 
greater out-turn from old plants is much bet- 
ter than tying up capital in new plants, while 
leaving the out-turn no higher than before se 
There is enough capital for necessary work— 
none to waste in useless plant duplications. 


/ Google 


REAT occasions do not make heroes or 
cowards: they simply unveil them to the 
eyes of men. Silently and imperceptibly, as 
we wake or sleep, we grow and wax strong, we 
grow and wax weak ; at last some crisis shows 
us what we have become.—Canon Westcott. 


I think the first virtue isto restrain the tongue ; 
heapproaches nearest to the gods who knows 
how to be silent, even though he is in the 
right.— Cato, 
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THEFRA 


MAGAZINE 


A Journal of Affirmation. Monthly. 
Printed on toned book-paper, boid 
type, two colors. Special initials and 
ornaments. @ The Fra has on its 
subscription-list more men of money 
and brains than any other publication issued in 
America. @ The Fra stands for organization 
and co-operation, and places no limit on prog- 
ress. It represents the American Spirit. With 
The Fra we give,gratis, as premium, a volume of 


mmm LITTLE JOURNEYS mmu 
WEN TOTHEHOMESOF mmm 


GREAT LOVERS 


@ If you know the lives of a hundred of the 
best and greatest men who have lived you are 
an educated person. Some people say that Great 
Lovers is the best of all the Little Journeys, 
and reveals Mr. Hubbard's writing ability 
and insight into character at their best. 


BEHNHNBNENHNHN FILL IN THE COUPON SEB SBBERES 


To THE ROYCROFTERS, 
East Aurora, New York State 


I enclose Two Dollars for THE FRA Magazine for one 
year, and the gratis premium, Great Lovers. 


Foreign Postage, Canada excepted, Seventy-five Cents 
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Ground-Gainer and Business-Getter— 
THE INTERNATIONAL MOTOR TRUCK 


RESUME HE word ''Service" by any other name would sound as 
E sweet. But would it mean as much? That is the question. 
25 9 «| Undoubtedly “Service” is one of the most abused 
25 93 words of the day. @ It means everything, and it means 

£7 nothing at all. All according to the point of view. Q From 


2/7 the viewpoint of I H C customers, it means a good deal. 
AIRAA €. The businessman of today realizes the necessity of 
covering ground and covering it in a hurry. To get there ahead of the 
other party — this is the prime requisite. Q The International Motor 
Truck is a business-getter, and is recognized as such. Also, it is a ground- 
gainer. It bucks the line of opposition, and crosses the goal by means 
of a dash through center, or a run around end, as the case may be. 
« From the standpoint of business, the International Motor Truck is 
going to be 1914's grandest ground-gainer. It is built for speed and endur- 
ance, and stripped of trimmings. A woman's hat would n't sell without 
trimmings, but a businessman prefers to take his "straight." In this 
case, however, the “trimmings” are reserved for short-sighted business 
rivals. «| The International Motor Truck is an appropriate symbol 
of the “‘get-there”’ spirit that is part and parcel-post of the Twentieth 
Century. @ Business was never better than right now, There 's plenty 
of it — enough to go around. The only question is, are you getting your 
share? Ask yourself that question and then try to answer it. @ The 
International Motor Truck will help you to an answer. Copious and 
satisfactory data will be mailed to you, if you will register a request. 
There 's no time like today. Address " 


INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA 


(Incorporated) 


160 Harvester Building, Chicago 


[eN 
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For your Easter gifts to friends and family send a box of 


& 


E Roycroft Pecan-Patties. € Maples of mighty growth drip 
aster their life and love into these Patties. Made from the first 
run of sap after the long Winter's end, with a rich mingling 

C d of Pecan-Nuts, these Patties are a most delectable sweet. 
an Y Packed in a special Box with a special Easter card enclosed, 


these Candies make your gift just a little different from 
the ordinary. 

Send us your orders early, and we will make delivery at 
the proper time. 

The price of the Special Easter Box postpaid to any 
address is One Dollar. 


Che RNopcrofters, East Aurora, N. P. 
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BOOK-REBINDING 


On your bookshelves are some old favorites which deserve new coverings. As you come upon 
these in your Spring clearing-out, send them to us. Let us give them new life. The Roycrofters 
have a special department for this work—a Book Hospital. 

Send us your books, stating the style of binding you wish, or the price you want to pay, and you 
may be sure of our meetin ng your desires sátistactoniy. 

Below are the bindings and prices. 

You will find plain boards or boards with ooze, or plain calf back and corners, best suited for 
books of reference, old schoolbooks, or books of law. For books of poetry, or any not kept on 
bookshelves, the ooze-sheep or ooze-calf cover is suitable. 

For favorites in daily use, or for pocket editions, the semi-flexible binding is most satisfactory. 
For your choicest fine books we would suggest Full Levant, Antique Pigskin, or Modeled Calf. 


BOOKS IN SIZES UP TO OCTAVO 


Semi-flexible  . A 

Ooze-sheep, si silk-lined’ . 

Ooze-calf, silk-lined, turned edge 

Plain Boards, leather backs $ 
Boards, ooze or plain calf back ‘and corners . 
Three-fourths Levant or antique pigskin n 
Full Levant, antique pigskin or end calf . 


Mending, cleaning, plate-inserting and jobs requiring more work than usual, extra charge. 
When desired, we submit special estimates and suggestions for individual books. 


THE ROYCROFTERS, EAST AURORA, NEW YORK 
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y ^ 
(aster (zjuggestions 
To meet the Spring desire for new things The Roycrofters offer these 
individual bits in Modeled Leather 


JEWEL-BOX 
BOUDOIR-SLIPPERS 


Price, $1.50 a pair 
Made in five sizes: 


Modeled in Oak Design 


The Modeled-Leather The Roycroft Artists 
and workers have, in 


the manufacture of any 
article, the standard set 
by the years of quality 
producing which makes 
possible the present 
product se se se se 


Articles shown on this 
page have both value 
and beauty to recom- 
mend them to you. To 
purchase any one of 
them compliments your 


414, 516, 614, 714, 844 
Price, $6.00 
Size, 136 x 4x 4 inches 


discernment and taste. 


MEMORANDUM-PAD 


SMALL 
CARD-CASE 


Price, $10.00 


Size, 7 x 914 inches 
Leather-lined. Has inside pocket and 
small coin-purse. Modeled 
in Empire Design 


Price, $1.00 


214 by 314 inches 
Suitable for Stamp-Case Price, $1.50 


Fitted with two pads 
Size, 3 by 434 inches 


The Roycrofters, East Aurora, New York 
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UDSO SIAO e—— 
The Reign of Sixes 


The Hudson Six-40 brings a new realm under rule of Sixes. 
This $1,750 price, this lightness, this low operative cost give 
to this Six resistless attractions found in no other type of car. 


IFTY-FOUR out of 79 exhib- 
itors at New York's 14th 
annual automobile show dis- 
played six-cylinder cars as 
their best offerings. 
Eighteen showed Sixes exclusively. 
That emphasizes the swing to Sixes. 
In 1905 there were 196 exhibitors, 
of which 68 were single or two 
cylinder cars. The same thing was 
said then against the development 
of the Four as some are today pre- 
dicting for the Six. Yet two years 
later the two-cylinder exhibits 
dropped out completely. That, as a 
bit of history, to set the mind at 
ease as to the future. 


The appeal of the Six is resistless. 
It is so smooth-running, so flexible, 
so free from vibration, so economical 
of tires. It rides like constant coast- 
ing. At two miles an hour or sixty, 
in crowded streets or in climbing 
hills, one rarely needs to change 
from high gear. 

Sixes have suffered handicaps. They 
have always been heavy and costly. 
Their fuel cost was excessive. But 
men paid the price for their comfort 
and luxury. And they forced the 
best makers—all save one—to 
supply their demand for Sixes. 


Now the Hudson Six-40 
Brings a New Day in Sixes 


Now the HUDSON engineers, who 
always lead, bring out a new-type 
Six. A Six with a small-bore, long- 
stroke motor, such as Europe is 
using to minimize weight and fuel 
cost. 

They have built a Six-40, with extra 
tonneau seats, which weighs 2,980 
pounds. That's 400 pounds less than 
our last year’s four-cylinder — the 
HUDSON “37"—with shorter 
wheelbase and lesser power. And 
this new-type Six, which shows 47 
horsepower, consumes one-fourth 
less fuel than the HUDSON ‘37.” 


The price is $1,750. Not a compa- 
rable car, whatever the type, has 
ever been sold so low. 

Note what this means. A much 
lighter car than the best we could 
do in Fours. A much lower fuel 
cost. And a price attained by no 
other makers in a car of this size, 
class and power. 

So everything now — in this HUD- 
SON Six-40 — is in favor of the Six. 
Men who want light weight, low 
fuel consumption, and the lowest 
price in a quality car, must come 
to this Six to get them. 

Legions of men, to whom cost has 
barred Sixes, will now find this 
Six-40 the only affordable car. 


~ har- uished Body 
tyle Equipment 


This car ena cie out new ideals 
in beauty, new conveniences, new 
equipment features. The Stream- 
line body — now the vogue in Eur- 
ope—is shown here in perfection. 


HUDSON Six-40 
$1,750 =" 


Wheelbase, 123 inches. 
Seats up to 7 passengers. 
Two disappearing seats. 
Left side drive. 

Gasoline tank in dash. 


Integral rain-vision windshield. 
Hand-buffed leather uphol- 


Flowing lines from tip to tip, with- 
out the awkward dash angle. 

You will find, we think, no other 
car so handsome and impressive. 
Then note the new features which 
we list below. Some of these attrac- 
tions have never before appeared 
in any American car. 

Our Larger Six-54 

We build on the same lines the new 
HUDSON Six-54. In design, in 
finish and equipment these two cars 
are almost identical. But the Six-54 
has a 135-inch wheelbase. It has 
more power. And the price is $2,250. 


Go to your local Hudson dealer 

and see these new-type Sixes. Go 

early, because we are x Eee 

midwinter—weeks 

orders. Even for Low. delivery 
decision now. 


for Heat sabe 
loward E. Coffin's 55- 


age 
v Critical Analysis of 1914 
Cars" will be to var pa 
request. 


Price, $1,750 F. O. B. Detroit. 
Wire wheels, with extra wheel, 
$75 extra. 


Standard roadster, same 


Extra tires carried ahead of vu d ‘ price. 
front door. gesunde drca POET MAT Chalet ATR iaa 
"One-Man" top made of tools. enclosed, but quickly 
Pantasote. Delco patented system of elec- changed to an open road- 
Quick-adjusting curtains. tric lighting and starting. ster, $1,950. 
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HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


7812 Jefferson Avenue 


/ Google 


Detroit, Michigan 


STYLE “B” 


“Knock! 


Brunswick “ Baby Grand ” Pocket-Billiard Table 
Size, 314 x 7 feet 


Handsome Figured Mahogany—Fancy Wood Inlaid Design—Vermont Slate Bed—Baby Monarch 
Cushions—Ball! and Cue Racks, the latter concealed—Accessory Drawer for playing equipment 


Knock! 


Knock!” 


cried the pickled porter in Macbeth. And our kind 
friends have been acting on the suggestion ever since. 


indoor sport, wherever two 

or three are gathered to- 
gether. It is indulged chiefly by 
inefficient employees, who are 
agreed that the boss is a dub, and 
his staff a bunch of radishes hold- 
ing office by reason of a pull. 
I have no quarrel with the 
knockers. But I do say this: if 
you must knock, knock to a ia 
pose. When you find yoursel 
knocking mood, take the * cue," 
and forget it. 
Billiards give mental relaxation 
and physical exercise in precise 
and proper proportions. The wise 
physician prescribes Billiards for 
patients whose nerves are getting 
on the outside of their clothes. 
icum on Hs theory iae a person 


K NOCKING is the popular 


engaged in a game of billiards can 
not possibly concentrate on any- 
thing else. Trouble, anxiety, worry, 
are for the time being eliminated. 
Your mind is on the game—the 
game's the thing! Billiards is 
tonic, refreshing, stimulating, zest- 
ful. It is more than a cure—it is 
a preventive. 

A billiard-table in the home is a 
source of sensible and scientific 
entertainment. The 


Brunswick ‘‘ Baby Grand " 


is pictured above. This table is 
absolutely as represented, and is 
heartily approved and endorsed 
by all billiard experts and enthusi- 
asts. Safe delivery guaranteed 
anywhere. Fill in the coupon and 
i today, 


The Bronswiek Balke- Collender Co., 
Dept. V. T. 623-633 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Gentlemen : 


Please send the beautiful color-illustrated catalog BI LLI ARDS— 
THE HOME MAGNET and details of Easy Purchase Plan to 


(d d AL WRCECENÉEL cT cA ——S—— 


ADDRESS 


TOWN — — — — — — — STATE 


OQDOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO00000000000000000000 


DESK-LAMPof HAND- 
WROUGHT COPPER 


HIS lamp is one of the new creations of The 
Roycroft Metal-Shop. Its lines are good, 
and the coloring of the copper is exquisite. 
The shade is aluminum-lined. The open- 

ings are fitted with amber-toned mica. The lamp 
stands 14 inches high. Price, $15.00. 


THE ROYCROFTERS, EAST 
AURORA, NEW YORK STATE 
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At a conference at Roycroft on the subject of whose are the best shoes for cross- 
country hiking, the universal verdict was Coward's. 


THE COWARD SHOE 
FOR MEN, WOMEN (& CHILDREN 


@ You Folks who have never been quite foot-suited should write 
to Mr. Coward for His Little Book, picturing the Coward Family. 


Some Coward “ SPECIAL” Shoes 


The Coward Extension Heel Shoe (for weak arches) 
Made in our custom dep’t for over 30 years 
The Coward Good-Sense Shoe - - - (made especially for tender feet) 


The Coward Bunion Shoe The Coward Arch-Support Shoe 
The Coward Combination Shoe - - - The Coward Orthopedic Shoe 


JAMES S. COWARD 


264-274 GREENWICH ST., NEW YORK 
(MAIL ORDERS FILLED) (SOLD NOWHERE ELSE) 
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INLAID WITH HONOR 


An Advertisement by Elbert Hubbard 


je nay 8 is perhaps trite and bromidial to 
observe that most furniture is made 
i $ to sell. Q Sometimes it takes a con- 
A $ noisseur to differentiate between a 
cheap article and the real thing. So 
de 22206 possibly it is not so surprising, after 
all, that the furniture in most of our homes is cheap 
and inferior, ill-constructed und a sham at bottom, 
rendering a service not at all commensurate with 
the purchase price. 
Scoff as we may, Europe shows us the way in this 
matter of artistic appreciation, 
We are a nation of money-makers. We make money 
freely, and we spend it freely. And wisely? Well, 
that is the question. Usually it is neither wisely 
nor foo well. 
This matter of furniture touches our lives very 
closely. We must have furniture that we can live 
with and chum up to, as it were. That, I believe, 
is the first essential — friendly furniture. Get out 
your Longfellow and read over the poem about the 
Old Clock on the Stairs. You will then understand 
what I mean by “ friendly furniture.” 
Next, our furniture must be well made. It must be 
of good material — solid, sturdy, strong, substantial, 
built for service. 
Lastly, it should be the embodiment of a thought, 
the material expression of an idea or an ideal. 
So much of our furniture is nondescript, uninspired, 


meaningless, without character »e It is not the * 


expression of anything, 

Now, Berkey and Gay, who have been in business 
in Grand Rapids since the year Eighteen Hundred 
Fifty-nine, favor character in furniture, and that is 
why they make Period Furniture for the bedroom, 
living-room, dining-room, library and hall. 


The Period Styles are very livable ones, especially 
the beautiful Colonial pieces, which have attained 
tremendous popularity in this country. If you can 
not furnish your home complete throughout at one 
swell foop, get one piece at a time, as you can 
afford it. You will be surprised to aee how soon 
you will have a whole set. ; 

Berkey and Gay set the pace in Period Furniture. 
There is nothing else “just as good.” There is real, 
downright, bonest value in every single piece of 
Berkey and Gay Furniture. 

lf you have money to throw at the sparrows, by all 
means get cheap “furniture,” so called. But if you 
love genuineness, and all that the word implies, I 
exhort you to consider this Period Furniture made 
by Berkey and Gay, before parting with your hard- 
earned. 

Money invested in good things is money saved, 
and time, temper and vocabulary to boot ! 

Send for the Berkey and Gay booklet, Character in 
Furniture, an authoritative manual on furniture, 
containing various interesting and worth-while 
facts appertainin’ to the = 
same se It is illustrated 
throughout by Rene Vin- 
cent, the French artist, and 
can be had for thirty cents 
in United States stamps. 
With it, if agreeable, you 
will receive a copy of a little 
skit by the late Eugene 
Field, in the which he speaks 
full worshipfully of Berkey 
and Gay, and the Furniture 
made by them in Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. 


This shopmark an 
every piece of Berkey 
and Guy Furniture ie 
a means of tdentifien 
tion, anil a protection 

to purchasetr 


BERKEY AND GAY FURNITURE COMPANY 
192 Monroe Ayenue, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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Send For Official Information 
and Satisfy Yourself About the 


Postal Life Insurance Company 


Insurance-protection is not 
for a day or a year, but for 
a lifetime, and the best to 
buy is the legal-reserve 
kind, such as is issued by 
the standard, old-line com- 
panies. 

The Postal Life is one of these: 
they are all subject to the same 
strict supervision and their 
policyholders are protected by the 
same legal and governmental 
safeguards, 

The Postal differs from others 
chiefly because it does not em- 
ploy agents: it does business 
direct and gives its policyholders 
the benefit of the commis- 
sions the other companies 
pay their agenta, 


D 


Furthermore, as the Postal Life 
'does not establish itself in the 
various States, it is not subject 


Net Cost Low in the 


POSTAL LIFE 
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h year alter 
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If you want to find out 
fully about the Postal Life 
don’t take the word o 
an agent of some other 
company: he is naturally 
prejudiced, and besides that, 
he is bent on influencing you 
his way so as to earn a com- 
mission for himself. 


And don’t depend on what 
such an agent may show you 
in some insurance periodical 
which he carries about in his pock- 
et; the article was probably print- 
ed for the special benefit of agents 
—ünd not for your benefit. 


Write to the Company itsélf for 
official information, including 
its Financial Statement for 1914 
with a facsimile Certificate of 
Valuation of the Insurance 
Department of the State of 
New York. 


to taxes, licenaes, and other 
State exactions, which means 
further economy. All these sav- 
ings appear in LE eT Tm divi- 
denda to policyholders. 


The Company may also be able 
to refer you to policyholders in 
your immediate vicinity. It con- 
siders satisfied policyholders 
its very best asset. 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


At the close of business, December 31st, 
1913, the Company had nearly $50,000,000 of 
insurance in force; the policy and other 
liabilities were fully covered by statutory 
and departmental reserves amounting to 
$9,543,218.25, with an excess or surplus to 
policyholders of $230,043.93. 


1. Your full name. 


Visti EUR PELGDENG 


35 Nassau Street 


AIR and intelligent consideration would 

result in the concentration of authority 
over the railways in the hands of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the abolition or 
subordination to the Interstate Commission of 
the numerous State commissions, with their 
multitudinous, conflicting, vexatious and costly 
requirements, It would result in the appoint- 
ment of well-paid experts and scientists, both 
to membership on the commissions, and to the 
various important and responsible positions 


Simply write to the Postal Life and you will receive, 
as stated, official information based on reports rezular- 
ly filed with the New York State Insurance. Department 
under whose strict supervision the Company does business. 


Just say: 
" Mail insurance-particulars as per THE FRA for April" 


And to find out how much you save, be sure to give: 


3. The exact date of your birth. 
Address: 


The Postal Life Insurance Company 


WM. R. MALONE, President 


The Company's reserves and other assets 
are in approved securities, including State 
municipal and rnilroad bonds; bonda and 
mortgages, real estate, policy-loans, accrued 
intereat, deferred net-premiums, cash in 
bank and various other items, aggregating 
$9,848,159. 


STRONG POSTAL POINTS 


Wiest: Standard | povicy- 
rerertys maw nearly Siy, ian), 


TAM: pau 
wr. spprosed Dy the 
Gak Amoras Depariauent. 


Fourth: Osanna unde 
2. Your occupation. ewe Males megnarencen 
ami wetbiect to de anea 
States Postal Authurities. 
Fifth: Hu medi at 
‘(anwards in the selection ól 
risks. 


Sixth: Poyhclders 
Health Bureau arranges one 
hæ merical examination 
cach year, if desiren! 


New York City 


under them. It 
would result in 
public authori- 
ties ceasing to 
try to substitute 
themselves for 
the managers of 
the railways, 
and becoming 
content to per- 
form their prop- 
er duty of hold- 
ing the mana- 
gers responsible 
for the effects of 
their manage- 
ment on the 
public interests. 
It would result 
in no diminution 
of the efforts, 
growing every 
day more suc- 
cessful, to sup- 
press all forms 
of unfair dis- 
crimination by 
railways; but it 
would result in 
a diminution of 
the incessant 
and successful 
efforts to hold 
down railway 
profits—efforts 
which are repel- 
ling capital from 
the railway busi- 
ness, and by 
preventing ade- 
quate increases 
of facilities, 
imperiling the 


welfare of every manufacturer, every mer- 
chant, every farmer, every wage-earner, in 
the country. One thing is certain, and that is 
that we can not long continue to muddle along 
as we are doing now. W. M. Acworth, the 
eminent English authority on railway affairs, 
after a visit to this country, said : 

** If I have an individual belief it is that the 
United States will get much nearer to the 
brink of nationalization than they have come 
at present, and will then start back on the 
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by which we 
may escape is a 
conservative, 
wise, just policy 
of regulation; 
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merest fraction of the long list 
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Tr bes pee lor he afflicted 
with ‘health and nervous weakness. It has rasse inal ambi- 
tions in men and rgi. wbo have been turned 


Over 13000 People 
Already Use This Book 


“Power of Will” 
By FRANK CHANNING HADDOCK, Ph. D, M. S. 
Sent on FREE Trial for Five Days 


This t work on practical psycba! vides a th h 
ML aU y din in Will-training, NIU 98 lessons. ^ ts 


Hosts uf readers of this book bave 


vl some of tbe letters which make 
a mass four feet high, These ex- 
tracts serve, at least, to indicate 
roblems. the tone of intense enthusiasm 
io which all these absolutely un- 
solicited testimonials are couched 
from their 


United States 
will be just, wise 
and conserv- 
ative enough to 
take that road. 
—B. L. Winchell 
E d 

HERE are 
forty-eight 
States in the 
Union. The last 
Territory on the 
continent, ex- 
cept Alaska, has 
been admitted 
into Statehood. 
Our population 
is one hundred 
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life and bas shown its students how to CARRY Ww! R j 
FORWARD those ambitions into consummalion. vat SNEAGESS 
Helps Everybody Say 

The readers of this book talk of it as a Bible. They range from = 
pet captains of iodustry to clerks. They include physicians, ] hare your Power of 
wyers, miiia, 9 privers | and Liver men of renown, Will and would not take 
It is owned, read, eed and. praised by such men as Judge 8100 for ü." 
Ben B. niey: Ting Fang, ex-U. S. Chinese Ambas- J. 4. cum, 
sador; Lieut. Governor M Kelsie of Nebraska; Asst. Post- See'y-Tress. Toronto Acad- 
master General Britt, General Man Christesna of Wells- emy wie 
Fargo Expres Co; É. St. Elmo Lewis of Burroughs Adding Edmonton, Can, 


x 

“o—and "literally thousands of other men of action 
and ambition like tieni S n realize the value of DOMINA- 
TING WILL in daily lif 

How To Develop Indomitable Will 

s Poper of Will" is M aot d. book. of ps essays. It arts forth the 
ad; ethods, principles for training, strengthening 
and develo; ^il. Power. These are based oo the 
wost profound scientific analysis of Will Powe: ever made. 
Modero Poci ology has now kn E ablished that the 

Will can trained INTO WONDERFUL POWER, like 
any other human faculty, by intelligent exercise and use. A man 

e what be wills of himself. He can open up slumber- 

ing, DORMANT mental powers Me can develop wonde: 
faculties, now yielding the Seat fraction of their powers. He 
ran actually a ter the physiological formation a his a easy by 
e of his Will, This is not a theory, it i» a 


And the unusual value of this great work is that MIT ROWS 
YOU JUST HOW TO DO THIS FOR YOU 'RSELF—In ate ior. me iaa 
clear, wooderfully stimulating lessons, which anybody can Philadelphia, Pa. 


follow and unders 


Is YOUR Will Dormant? 
Look back upon your life, Once upon a time, no doubt, you 
weaved great dreama of what you were going to make of your- 
self. Are they accomplished now? Why are they wot nccom- 
plished? Le it not because you lacked a strong, powerful, domi- 
nating, inflexible WILL? You allowed others to control and 
influence you to their ends, instead of controlling others your- 
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3 How to Master Habit DORMANT 1 in you, Dr. Haddock bas a mesuge for you— Porto Ríco. 
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the world be- 
longs to the 
United States. 
@ We did not 
acquire this wealth through exploitation or 
annexation se Our wealth was dug out of the 
soil. We got it by plowing, pumping, blasting, 
mining, manufacturing. The farm, the forest, 
the factory, the mine, the sea, have given us 
their gifts in answer to the prayer of labor se 
In the process we have educated ourselves, 
and, in degree, we have educated the world. 
We stand foremost of the seven great powers 
that make up Christendom. 

The eyes of the nations are upon us. 
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of Tedectoton As and blind 


Sent rote For Inspection 
The price ot we 
you at ones, without strings aml without obligatien. Jodye tar 
yourself whether you ean afford xo to own If. 


Send no money now. Simply send the altae! ds conpon. enelos- 
ing your business card or giving a reference. 
Cnt out d eoupon now, before yon rürn the x 


Pelton Publishing Co. 


10 Wilcox Block 
Meriden, Conn. 


Power of Wil" is SLO- bnt 


will kend dH re 


10 Meriden, Conan. 


Gentlemen: 


The bouk will 


In various respects, our Government has been 
an experiment »e We have done things which 
the world prophesied never could be done. 


De» 
NNUMERABLE men and women had seen 
the kettle boil, but it occurred to only one 
that the force which lifted the lid might be 
confined and made to do human service oe 
The man finds or makes his opportunities, 

and in turn they help to make him. 
— Bishop Spalding 
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Purchasing an 


Underwood 


Typewriter 


means 
A satisfied operator 
A pleased employer 
Distinctive Work 
And a short day 


Speed, Accuracy, Stability 


Exclusive features, proved by winning every 
International Contest, stamp the UNDERWOOD 
as the leading typewriter in the world to-day 


Underwood 


“The Machine You Will Eventually Buy” 


largest number 
of bills before 
any Parliament 
in that period, 
that of Nineteen 
Hundred, was 
only six hundred 
twenty-one e 
Less than two 
per cent of the 
bills before the 
Sixtieth Con- 
gress became 
law, while sixty- 
seven per cent 
of the bills pro- 
posed in Par- 
liament in Nine- 
teen Hundred 
were enacted se 
During this ten- 
year period our 
National Senate 
and House con- 
sidered one hun- 
dred forty- 
six thousand 
four hundred 
seventy-one dif- 
ferent bills se 
During the same 
period the Eng- 
lish Parliament 
considered but 
six thousand 
two hundred 
fifty-one meas- 
ures. The Con- 
gressional '*mill" 
added fifteen 
thousand seven 
hundred eighty- 
two measures to 


disposition to try to adjust everything 

by passing laws is nowhere more strikingly 
shown than in the number of laws introduced 
into Congress. While the largest number of 
proposed enactments submitted to any Ameri- 
can Congress during the ten-year period end- 
ing in Nineteen Hundred Nine was at the 
sixtieth session, when thirty-eight thousand 
three hundred eighty-eight bills were intro- 
duced, the more deliberate and careful methods 
of the English are shown in the fact that the 
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the law of the land; Parliament enacted but 
three thousand eight hundred twenty-two 
new laws. The figures in both instances include 
both public and private bills, and it should be 
added that Parliament considers and acts 
upon many subjects which are considered by 
State and municipal bodies in the United 
States se se 

The State legislatures for Nineteen Hundred 
Eleven considered, as a part of new railroad 
legislation proposed, a total of five hundred 
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twelve bills, 
affecting phys- 
ical operation 
of railroadsse 
These proposed 
bills related to 
hours of service, 
termsof employ- 
ment, the kind 
of uniforms to 
be worn, and 
other matters 
affecting em- 
ployees, com- 
pulsory and vol- 
untary arbitra- 
tion, train rules, 
regulations for 
the operation of 
freight and pas- 
senger trains, 
equipment, car 
supply and 
claims, signals, 
clearances, 
crossings, main- 
tenance of 
tracks, and 
many details 
which it would 
be supposed 
that the long 
experience and 
extensive 
knowledge of 
railroad -mana- 
gers under the 
varying condi- 
tions of business 
would be a 
better guide 
than the judg- 
ment of a legis- 


“Pirie Esc! aos ba 
athing of the past. See it now at 
Grand Canyon Arizona 


The Grand Canyon region is the heart of the "bronze 
man's" country. Here the Indian truly belongs. His 
mode of life, his dress and religion, harmonize with the 
wide desert reaches and Ar:zona's incomparable chasm. 


One tribe, the Supals, live three 
thousand feet beneath earth's pie- 
crust, in a tributary gorge. To get 
there you drive thirty-five miles and 
then hit the trail for fifteen miles 
more. 


To visit the Hop! pueblos you cross 
the Paluted Desert, an easy camping 
trip. Almost every month the Hopis 
have ceremonial dances, the most 
spectacular being that of the snakes 
fo August, 


The Navajoa are nomads, wander- 
ing from place to place with great 
flocks of sheep, They are noted 
blanket-weavers and silversmiths, 


Membere of these three tribes fre- 
quentiy come to the Grand Canyon 
at Bl Tovar, Visiting Hopis are 
housed in a stone-adobe bullding, 
while earth and brush hoguna are 
provided for the  Navajos. The 
Supais camp out in the woods, 


On request will gladly send you our two copiously illustrated travel Books, = 


and “ To California over the Santa Fe Trail.” 


A three days’ stay at Grand Oen- 
yon, as a side tour from Santa T'e 
main line at Williams, Arir, costs 
$25 to $40. El Tovar Hotel avd 
Uright Angel Camp are managed by 
Fred Harvey. 


The California Limited ix a steel 
car train, daily the year ‘roun! — 
between Chicago, Kansas City, Los 
Angeles, San Diego and San Fran- 
cisco — exclusively for first clase 
travel — has « sleeper for Gram) 
Canyon. 

The Santa Fe de-Luxe—onoe a 
week in winter season — extra fast, 
extra fine, extra fare— between 
Chicago and Los Angeles, 

Three other daily trains —all 
chases of tickets bonored — they 
carry standard and tourist sleepers 
aod chair cars. 


Meal service by Fred Harvey. 


Titan of Chasms— Grand Canyon * 


Address 


W. J. Black, Passenger Trame Manager, A. T, & S. F. Ry. System, 


1044 Railway Exchange, Chicago. 


lative body, no matter how excellent its 

intentions.—Howard Elliott. 
ce 

ACH day it becomes more and more appar- 

ent that all questions in this country must 

be settled at the bar of public opinion. If our 

laws regulating large business concerns pro- 

vide for proper and complete publicity, so 

that the labor of a concern will know what it 

is doing, so that the stockholders will know 

what is being done, and the public will have 
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as much information as either, many of our 
present difficulties will disappear. In place of 
publicity being an element of weakness to a 
business concern, it will be an element of 
strength.— George W. Perkins. 
p 

DEALS are like stars; you will not succeed 

in touching them with your hands, but like 
the seafaring man on the desert of waters, 
you choose them as your guides, and following 
them, you reach your destiny.—Carl Schurz. 
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New Thought--Its Prin- 
ciples and History 


eo P+ ^*^" a a a. a. a. a a. a 


Hundreds of intelligent, cultured people are asking : 

Just What is New ts wil How do does it it help one? Where 
&nd how did it originate 

Te questions and hundreds more are aoweines in William 

DAR Atkinson's book, “The Me the New 
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to be »» The 
second of these 
things is what 
ultimately gives 
the stock-certifi- 
cate its value. In 
the case of a 
railroad bond 
the fact that it 


fascinating study; no tedious rules or 
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ou simply prctio calls for one 
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thousand dollars 

i. Die nod Crude is a determining 
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Jo fre Tertio om Language Shy,” partioulary it is worth. But 


THE LANGUAGEPHONE METHOD in the case of 


Dept. 753, Holyoke, Mass. n S EE M stock, the fact 


VERY one knows that railroad securities 

are divided into two classes, stocks and 
bonds; very few people apprehend as plainly 
as they should the distinction between the 
two, or understand the real nature of a share 
of railroad stock. As to the real nature of a 
railroad bond, there is no doubt at all. It is 
essentially a note made by the company—a 
promise to pay a certain amount of money, 
say one thousand dollars, at a specific date of 
maturity, and to pay interest at specified 


that the certifi- 
cate represents one hundred or one thousand 
dollars is far from being the determining 
factor. It is but one incident among many se 
Even in theory it purports merely to show 
that this was the amount originally paid by 
the subscriber when the road was built. It 
does not create an obligation to pay its face- 
value, nor does that face represent its money- 
value as a share se The value varies with 
the development of the property as a whole. 
If it has been wisely located and well managed, 
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it will be worth 
more than the 
amount it repre- 
sents. If it has 
been unwisely 
located or badly 
managed, it will 
be worth less 
than the amount 
it represents se 
The shareholder 
chose his invest- 
ment, elected 
his manage- 
ment, and took 
his risks. If he 
acted unwisely 
and fares badly, 
he has no claim 
that the public 
should indem- 
nify him. If he 
did well, the 
public can not 
either rightly or 
wisely fail to 
recognize and 
reward his fore- 
sight, so long as 
his road is man- 
aged with proper 
regard to the 
interest of the 
community and 
for the develop- 
ment of the 
traffic which it 
carries. 

The principal 
of a bond is a 
fixed sum, its 
interest a fixed 
charge se The 
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Order Your Business Stationery on 
CONSTRUCTION 


White - eightcolors Envelopes 
Three finishes to Match 


Nationally known as the paper that makes 


Ompressive Stationery ata Usable Price 


Sold only in case lots direct to 
the most competent and respons- 
ible printers, lithographers and 
manufacturing stationers in the 180 
principal cities of the United States 
and Canada. When you specify 
and secure Construction Bond 
you are not only assured the 
highest bond paper value obtainable 
at the price, but you are also sure 
of high grade work upon it. 


Write us on your business stationery for the 
names of concerns ae shee locality who can furnish 
fine stationery on Construction Bond and we will aleo send 
you handsome specimen letterheade showing the various 
colors. finishes and thicknesses of Construction Bond. 


W.E.Wroe & Company. Sales Offices 1006 South Michigan Avenue. Chicago 


value of a share of stock is essentially variable, 

its profit essentially indeterminate. 
—Arthur T. Hadley. 

le 

HE present freight-rate is very small. How 
small it is can be better understood when 
one realizes that for twenty-five cents, what it 
costs according to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the farmer to move a 
one-ton load by wagon one mile, the Northern 
Pacific Railway, at its average rate last year, 
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will move the one-ton load twenty-seven and 
two-tenths miles. For the cost of a two-cent 
postage-stamp it will move a ton about two 
and a quarter miles. For the cost of ten pounds 
of tenpenny nails it will move a ton forty-four 
miles; for the price of a number two Ames 
shovel, one hundred sixty-six miles; for the 
money it takes to buy a good milk-pail, one 
hundred thirty-eight miles; and for the price 
of an ordinary lantern-globe, sixteen miles. 

: —Howard Elliott. 
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death-rate was 
more than 30 
per cent lower 
in 1907 than in 
1906 :» In the 
region over 
which he has 
had jurisdiction 
(the Canal Zone 
and the cities of 
Panama and 
Colon—a ter- 
ritory of 448 
square miles, 
extending five 
miles on either 
side the canal 
route), he has 
had in his keep- 
ing the health of 
many thousands 
of men from 
widely different 
parts of the 
earth,engaged in 
digging through 
the swamp-land 
of the erstwhile 


ELL him what 

train you want to 
make, turn in, sleep 
like sixty...... 


He'll flash you on the dot 
with a five minute dock signal 
or bring you to a gradual stop 
with ten successive half-min- 
ute flags. 


Made in La Salle, 
Illinois, by Westclox 


Slip by? No chance! Big Ben 
is the biggest thing in the alarm 
clock business: 


He stands 7 inches in his clocking feet— 
sturdy, handsome—with a great deep, com- 
pelling voice, big, strong, clean-cut hands, 
and a frank, open, magnetic face. 

Three million and a half families leave it to him 
to call them up every morning.— — 20,000 jewelers 
have known him since he was that Aigh, and vouch 
he does everything he says. 

A great firm of clock-makers stands back of him. 


deadliest region 
in existence. In 
March, 1907, he 
had 36,000 em- 
ployees under 
observation, 
with 122 deaths ; 
in March of 
1908 he super- 
vised 43,000 
men, with only 


LONEL GORGAS and his associates 

ave made the Canal Zone as infection- 
free as any in these United States, and much 
more salubrious than a great many. Panama 
now rivals Palm Beach as a health resort se 
Yellow Jack has been absolutely banished 
from the Zone since 1906. During 1907 Gorgas 
did not have a single case of bubonic plague 
to deal with; he had 50 per cent reduction 
from 1906 in malaria, typhoid, dysentery, 
pneumonia, and other grave diseases sæ His 
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Their imprint “Made in Ja Salle, Illinois, by 45 deaths. The 

‘estclox’* is the best oversleep insurance anyone $ 

can buy.— $2.50 in the States, $3.00 in Canada. mortality rate of 
the Canal Zone 


for March of 
that year was less than that of the City of 
New York, which is among the lowest, rural 
or urban, in civilization sæ During 1906-7 he 
had 1,273 deaths among 32,314 employees ; 
during 1912-3 he had 483 deaths among 54,000 
employees. 
The French, with an average force of 10,000 
men, lost during their construction period 
22,000 ; the Americans, with an average force 
of 33,000 during about the same length of 
time, had 4,000 die. 
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In modem war- 
fare, by the way, 
it costs about 
$15,000 to kill a 
man. In the Boer 
row this item 
came as high as 
$40,000 »» The 
Balkan mix-up 
with Turkey 
was conducted 
more reason- 
ably—$10,000 
burned up in 
making one man 
food for powder. 
Gorgas, in the 
Canal Zone, has 
been saving 
human life at 
the actual cost 
of $2.43 the in- 
dividual. Sani- 
tation in the 
Isthmus under 
Gorgas has cost 
just five per cent 
of the total canal 
building expen- 
ditures, 

When, then, the 
Panama Canal 
is open to the 
world’s vessels 
let no one have 
to be reminded 
that this epic 
work could 
never have been 
accomplished 
had not devoted 
and zealous 
men, from Fin- 
lay to Gorgas, so magnificently, and with 
so much altruism, suffering and martyrdom, 
led up to and applied the discoveries and 
resources of medical science to the colossal 
enterprise.—John B. Huber. 


led her to expect. 


s- 
IN speech is good, but it fails of the 
attention, impression, and influence, pro- 
duced by agreeable address or eloquence se 
Legibility is not all there is to printing. Mon- 
otony of form is not admissible in all kinds 
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@ The modern woman wants the modern glove. 
She wants the soft, exquisite material, the finish 
that is perfect in every detail, and the better 
wearing quality that the progress of the times has 


«| She gets them all in “ Niagara Maid” Silk 
Gloves. They arethe gloves of today—the prod- 
uct of modern processes and improved standards. 


The genuine have ZA C of" in the hem. 


@ All colors and sizes. Double tips. Guarantee 
ticket bearing our trade-mark in every pair. 

Prices — Short Silk Gloves, 50c, 75c, $1,00 up; Long 
Silk Gloves, 75c, $1.00, $1.25, $1.50 up. 


NIAGARA SILK MILLS, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Makers of “Niagara Maid” Silk Products 


of advertising nor in general printing. Those 
elements which attract attention and create 
a favorable impression add distinctly to the 
efficiency of printing. Efficiency is no idle term. 


Whatever is printed is intended to serve a` 


definite purpose, and the degree in which it 
does this determines its efficiency. 
—Henry Lewis Johnson. 
lo 
Keep cool and you command everybody. 
—Saint Just 
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Wo deal Be cena’ "laid yesterday” end put up promptly 


boz, express prepaid. and February 
November, ber and January 
Twelve orders at 2c less. 


CRESCENT EGG COMPANY 
Masonic Temple Bldg. Allegan, Mich. 


1 GARDEN & & 
«P * COLLECTION 
D Se 


ery man, personally 
Ruarantees and 


vouches for all 
plants, shrobs and 
seed stock soldover 
hie nate. 
The Dolar Car 
den Collection jaa 
popular "leader," 
including, wa it 
does, 
10 Strawberries 
6 Raspberries 
J Currants 
2 Goosoberrios 


2 
Good Roycrofters 
Established 1884 everywhere are in- 


Capital Stock, $100,000.00 vited to come in on 
this Trial Order. 
Just pin a Dollar Bill to 
the ad and mail today, 

Whiting Ni 'at- 
alog and book on Spray- 
ing are sent free for the 


Whiting Nursery Co. 
eaaniX anne 
Yankton - - South Dakota asking. 


HE foulest blot remaining upon so-called 

civilized man, beyond question, is the 
killing of each other. That he has ceased to 
eat his fellows after killing them matters 
nothing to the slain and little to the survivors. 
It is the killing of each other that stamps man 
still the savage. That this practise is not soon 
to pass away from civilized man is unthink- 
able, since history proves that from age to age, 
by a law of his being, he has been slowly yet 
surely developing from the beast; hence we 
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ON THE RECLAIMING OF 
OLD ORCHARDS 


THE last time I saw Allyn, the Tree 
G Expert, we fell to talking, and in the 

course of our confab, says he to me, 
“The reclaiming of old orchards by drain- 
age, fertilization, pruning, spra i 
picking, y packing and mar! 
successf y only by a man of wide experience." 
q “Just so,” said I, and we changed the subject ae 
But Allyn was right. People planting orchards 
commonly take too much for granted, Only a 
man of wide and extensive experience can 
— Pl with the problem and overcome t 

culties that present themselves. 

There are many things to be considered. First, 
selecting a suitable location. Then, planning an 
efficient drainage system, selecting varieties of 
Íruits best adap to soil and location, etc. 
fla his himself is the eh man to spera work of this 
His ex 
Bis past record ia » Py trees. LA AR loves 'em tbe 

dal way 
He fs a member of the Hochester Chamber of Cenmeios, 


and can furnish excellent reference av to bis capability for 
creditable work. Address aped 


-—^ LEON C. ALLYN += 


217 Chestnut St., Rochester, New York 


, can be done 


DUNNING STEEL BOILERS 
FOR STEAM OR HOT WATER HEATING 
Now in use in 30,000 buildings 
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schools, mills, apartments, resi- 
dences. Over a thousand DUNN- 
INGS in Army Posts of 
U. S. Government. 
Made of wrought steel 
plate ; cannot crack ; last 
a lifetime. Safe ; reliable ; 
inexpensive; proven by 
61 years of use. 
Write for Illustrated Booklets. 

G——————————M 


NEW YORK CENTRAL IRON WORKS CO. 
Box 222, Hagerstown, Md. 


(Established 1853) 


of woman." 


are justified in 
believing that 
there is no end 
to his upward 
march to per- 
fection sæ Even 
today many in- 
dividuals justify 
Shakespeare’s 
description: 
“What a piece 
of work is man! 
How noble in 
reason ! How in- 
finite in faculty ! 
In form and 
moving how 
express and 
admirable! In 
action how like 
an angel! In ap- 
prehension how 
like a God!" 
Women who 
have reached 
theangelic stage 
are found in 
almost every 
family circle— 
heroines who 
having learned 
to “deaden love 
of self," serve 
their less for- 
tunate sisters by 
precept and ex- 
ample. Milton’s 
line, “He for 
God only, she 
for God in him,” 
is generally 
reversed in our 
day se It is the 


woman who now leads man upward. When in 
China a leading Mandarin said to me, ' The 
greatest work of your Christ is the elevation 


As long as men can be found willing to become 
members of a profession which binds them to 
go forth and kill their fellows as ordered, 
making this butchery a mere matter of hire 
and salary, we must reconcile ourselves to 
the existence of armed forces, but there are 
influences at work which inspire the belief 
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that this must 
soon cease. Until 
recent times the 
only occupation 
thought worthy 
of the gentleman 
was the profes- 
sion of arms. In 
our day he has 
many to choose 
from. The duel, 
once incumbent 
upon gentlemen, 
exists no longer 
wherever our 
English lan- 
guage is spoken. 
Even the Ger- 
man Reichstag 
has voted its 
abolition, and 
the Emperor 
has reduced the 
number of duels 
from twelve 
hundred to 
twelve per year. 
As private war 
(dueling) is be- 
ing rapidly abol- 
ished, national 
war must soon 
follow; what is 
wrong for the 
individual can 
not be right for 
the nation, 
—A. Carnegie. 
E 
OLITICS is 
made up in 
just about equal 
parts of com- 
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Qi: accomplished hostess knows that Cresca Dainties 


KEA 


give sauce to appetite and add to the general joy of the 

whole table. «| Knowing this, she is careful to have Cresca 
Dainties on hand against the time of need. It pays to be provis- 
ioned. The “surprise party” is never properly appreciated by 
the woman who is really “ surprised." Cresca viands safeguard 
the homekeeper, protecting her against surprise. @ All the famous 
garden-spots of the globe contribute Cresca delicacies. Each 
Cresca specialty is grown in the region where the highest state of 
cultivation has been achieved. The round Cresca mark is thus a 
symbol of the big round world. Q Cresca Foreign Luncheons, an 
appetizing color booklet, containing a plentiful and picturesque 
assortment of recipes and menus, is sent on receipt of two cents. 
A stamp will do. @ Ask your grocer for Cresca Dainties. He will 
be glad to get them for you—or we will supply you direct se se 


CRESCA COMPANY, Importers 
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Classified Advertising 


EREAFTER at least part of one page in each number of THE FRA will be 
consecrated to the cause of Classified Advertising a£ This page will be 
divided up into one-inch spaces, and a nominal charge of Five Dollars affixed. 

For some time past, the need of a classified column has been imperative. 
Large advertising display is not always advisable for all concerns. Small space, if 
used judiciously, will achieve very satisfactory results a Our profits from this 
page will be microscopic, but if we can further the interests of our friends 
and patrons in an advertising way, we will feel that we are well repaid. 
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prehension and sympathy. No man ought to 
go into politics who doesn't comprehend the 
task he is going to attack. He may compre- 
hend it so completely that it daunts him, that 
he doubts whether his own spirit is stout 
enough and his own mind able enough to 
attempt its great undertakings, but umless 
he comprehend it he ought not to enter it sæ 
After he has comprehended it there should 
come into his mind those profound impulses 
of sympathy which connect him with the rest 


of mankind, for politics is a business of inter- 
pretation, and no men are fit for it who do not 
see and seek more than their own advantage 
and interest.—President Wilson. 
Se 
HE manner in which one single ray of light, 
one single precious hint, will clarify and 
energize the whole mental life of him who 
receives it, is among the most wonderful and 
heavenly of intellectual phenomena. 
Arnold Bennett. 
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PEACE, POISI 


HE other day a lady 
asked me this ques- 
tion : “ What is your 

best book? " And I was 
going to say, The Essay on 
Silence, but the earnest- 
ness expressed in the 
lady’s eyes indicated that 
persiflage was tabu, and 
so I answered truthfully, 
** The best piece of writ- 
ing I ever produced is a 
little booklet entitled How 
I Found My Brother.” 
“Where and when did you 
write it?” continued the 
lady, who was evidently 
in search of literary 
statistics. 

I thought a moment, and 
then the fact came to my 
mind that I wrote this 
article one evening after 
dinner on the Deluxe 
Minnesota Limited, that 
leaves Chicago at 6.30 
P. M. via the Chicago, 
Burlington and Quincy 
Railroad se se 

On board the train onthat 
particular evening was a 
baseball contingent, 
headed for Minneapolis. 
In the buffet-car, baseball talk abounded, and 
naturally, my mind went back to the days 
when I was some twirler. I did not take part 
in the talk-fest. I just sat back, listened, and 
smiled. They were a fine healthy lot of boys, 
out after the pennant—and they got it. 
But there came swirling into my mind a little 
cross-section of life, long left behind, and I 
just reached for my trusty pad and Faber and 
wrote out that story to the soft, smooth 
purring of the train. 

If you are interested in the story, I will gladly 
mail you a copy gratis, if you care to waste a 
postcard by sending your name and address. 
@ I went over this same route a week ago, 
and the train is still finer and better equipped, 
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By ELBER 


«ue at 


Interior of solid steel, wreck-proof Diner on the Deluxe Minnesota Limited 


if possible, than it was five years ago. T} 
is a library, or club car, big and gener 
with a private compartment for ladies. H 
is a brand-new proposition that symbols 
growing tendency of the times— special « 
sideration for women ! 

Did you hear that, Mr. Asquith ? 

When you go on the Deluxe Minne: 
Limited, you are at home. 

The porter smiles you a welcome. 

The dining-car conductor is your old fami 
friend se se 

When the conductor picks up your tickets 
thanks you, and you notice that he is a v 
fed, well-paid, fairly well upholstered i: 
vidual, on good terms with the world and v 
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IUBBARD 


Interior of lounging-car on the DeLuze Minnesota Limited. Sane, sanitary, sensible, 
simple, secure, ventilated. The last word in car construction. 


imself. And so he is on good terms with every- 
ody. He keys the situation to one of friend- 
ness that makes for peace, poise and power. 
I The engineers are trained, tried and trusted 
ien who know the temper of the air-brake, 
nd try no rough-house experiments. 

o here is a train on which you can sleep, rest 
t all times, eat little or much, pay for what 
ou get, receive your money's worth, and get 
o jolt or jar either for your feelings or for 
‘ur physique. 

‘here may be other roads running from 
thicago to Saint Paul and Minneapolis—I 
eally do not know. But as for me, there is 
nly one route, and that is, the Burlington se 
Iere there are no grades and no curves that 
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AND POWER 


you are aware of. There 
is no “ song of the rail" 
—just the gentle hum of 
the wheels and the sweet 
lullaby that rests your 
nerves and makes for 
peace, poise and power. 
If I were going through 
to the Pacific Northwest, 
I would take the Oriental 
Limited, leaving Chicago 
at 10.15 P. M., and then 
by the Great Northern 
from Saint Paul. 
If you want to go via 
the Northern Pacific, you 
take the Northern Pacific 
Express, which leaves 
Chicago every day in the 
year at 9.30 A. M. 
' Here is a direct route to 
» the Twin Cities—the 
modern route, the sane, 
sensible and safe route. 
Businesslike, kindly, gen- 
erous, friendly, everything 
about the service makes 
you feel at home! 
Perhapsthat ishow Iman- 
aged to write the Good 
Stuff. Writing is a matter 
of inspiration. You get 
yourinspiration from your 
environment, butiftheenvironmentisnot right, 
the little balance of brain upon which you do 
business is vapid. When you want peace, and 
poise, and power, choose the conditions that 
give the perfect environment se se 
When you go from Chicago to Saint Paul 
and Minneapolis, go by the Burlington Route, 
and then thank me for calling your attention 
to the route that approximates the perfect, 
where peace, poise and power prevail, and the 
passenger is pleased. 
If you want further information as to time-- 
tables, rates of fare, or'any other data relating 
to travel, address P. S. Eustis, Passenger Traffic 
Manager, Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Rail- 
road, 547 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 
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A Man Who Starts Things and 


Finishes Em! 


It sounds too good to be true, but I happen 
to know him. He would make an ideal 
right-hand man for some big manufacturer 
of machinery. 


He knows what no! to do. And the man 
who knows that can fill any job acceptably. 
Born of English parents in the Island of 
Jamaica. Educated in the United States 
and Germany. 

Now thirty-four and solid financially. 
Intimately acquainted with trade relations 
in Central and South America and the West 
Indies, by reason of four years’ traveling 
in Spanish-American countries. 

Salary? Well, he wants all he can earn, 
naturally ; but his earning power isin excel- 
lent working order. Suppose you ask him! 
He is 18 karats fine—no dross. Address 


CALIPH 
Care THE FRA, East Aurora, N. Y. 


How things do leak out ! 


Especially when it comes to wastebaskets. The onc 
shown below, though, is an aid to tidiness that is a 
joy. @ It is so solidly built that it is practically 
unupsetable. d| The two-inch rim around the bottom 
hobbles all waste, and corrals all the scraps, dust 
and dirt, It doesn’t soil like some wastebaskets nor 
burst its slats like others. It is an office or home 
accessory de-luxe. 


12 inches 
y oye top 
Send 25 cents for complete catalog. 


THE ROYCROFTERS, East Aurora, N. Y. 


HE engineers pulling the train between 
Paris and Cherbourg receive two dollars 


A TIMELY GIFT 


qu clock here pictured is a remarkably 
accurate timepiece. e colonial case of 

Southern Red Cedar is handmade. &| This 
clock is both dust-proof and insect-proof, the 
delicate aroma of Red Cedar being a sure pre- 
ventive 'gainst the merry moth and others of 
his ilk, set der works, manufactured by 
one of the oldest clockmakers in America. Curved 
dial for easy reading. The gong is sweet-toned 
pu eni Size of tbe chont RLA mig lah 
inches. Sent by express, id, for Ten Dol- 
lars, either on receipt of check ne C. 0. D. Suit 
yourself. @ With beautiful two-toned Normandy 
Chime, One Dollar extra. & In ordering please 
state whether you prefer the natural wood or 
a varnish finish. 


RED CEDAR CLOCK CO. 
66th St. and Ellis Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 


| | CLEVAH--BAH JOVE! | | 


A lighted cigarette actually vanishes 
from your hand. Borrow a “ coffin- 
nail" or use your own, place it in 
the closed hand—open slowly—and 
zowie! It's gone! Done anywhere— 
any time. YOU can do it. This is 
just one of the many clever Magical 
Novelties I manufacture and offer to 
Roycrofters, There is nothing quite 
so entertaining and fascinating as 
Magic. Mine requires no skill, yet 
rivals the efforts of professionals. 
The "Cigarette Vanish," complete 
with easy directions, Fifty Cents. 
List of ' Advanced Magic for Ama- 
teurs" comes with each order » := 


CHESTER J. WOODIN 


“* Entertainer to New York's Four Hendred '' 
First National Bank Building, New Haven, Conn. 
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and seven cents, in contrast to ten dollars and Se 


twenty-five cents paid the engineers handling 
the trains between Cincinnati and Cleveland ; 
and the conductors one dollar and thirty-one 
cents, in contrast to seven dollars and twenty- 


three cents paid on the run in Ohio. 


In other words, while the passenger-fare in 
France is sixty-nine per cent greater, the wages 
paid here to engineers and conductors are four 
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hundred per 
cent greater 
than those paid 
in France. 
Between Lon- 
don and Liver- 
pool, a distance 
of two hundred 
miles, the first- 
class passenger- 
fare, including 
one hundred 
fifty pounds of 
baggage, isseven 
dollars and eight 
cents, while from 
Cincinnati to 
Toledo, a dis- 
tance of two 
hundred eleven 
miles, the fare, 
including a par- 
lor-car seat and 
one hundred 
fifty pounds of 
baggage, is only 
four dollars and 
seventy-five 
cents. 

The engineers 
handling the 
train from Lon- 
don to Liverpool 
receive two 
dollars, in con- 
trast to eight 
dollars and 
twenty cents 
paid engineers 
for the run 
between Cincin- 
nati and Toledo, 
and the wages 


of conductors and firemen bear approximately 
the same relation.— W. C. Brown. 


WILL not stay up all of one night to 

make a hundred dollars; but I will stay 
up all of seven nights to keep from losing a 
hundred dollars.—Chauncey M. Depew, 


Besure to write about me honest ; whatever you 
do do not prettify me ; include all the hells and 
damns.— Walt Whitman to Horace Traubel. 
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means afford to 
allow the use for | 
private gain and l 
without regula- 
tion of under- 
takings neces- 
sary to its own 
healthful and 
efficient opera- 


—x- 


tion, and yet of pic aia Ò N MOUNT RAINIER 9 
a sort to exclude y 
equality in com- e e 
petition. Experi- Perfected Train Service . 
ence has proved Simply Means | 
that the self- ene e | 
interest of those Northern Pacific Service . 
who have con- Through the Heart of the Scenic and Historic Northwest \ 
trolled such ' 
undertakings for CHIC AGO Urban daily via Saint Paul and 
private gain is ST. LOUIS 
MR AEAT KANSAS CITY | one train daily via Biting 

and OMAHA 


[i 
interest; even 
enlightened self- 
interest may 
often discover 
means of illicit 
pecuniary 
advantage in 
unjust discrimi- 
nations between 
individuals in | 
the use of such 
instrumental- 
ities sæ But the 
proposition that 
the Government 
should control 
such dominating 2 
organizations of 
capital may by 
no means be wrested to mean by any necessary 
implication that the Government should itself 
administer those instrumentalities of economic 
action which can not be used as monopolies. 
In such cases, as Sir T. H. Farrar says, “there 
are two great alternatives : (1) ownership and 
management by private enterprise and capital 
under regulation by the State; (2) owner- 
ship and management by Government, central 
or local." »» Government regulation may in 
most cases suffice. Indeed, such are the diffi- 


To Puget Sound and North Pacific Coast Points 


Equipment includes Dining, Obser- 
vation, Pullman Tourist and Standard 
Sleeping Cars. 
Great Big Baked Potatoes and a lot 
of other good 
things, served on 
dining cars. 
Send for 
Literature 


A. M. CLELAND 
General Pass'r Agent 
St. Paul, Minn. 


See YELLOWSTONE PARE via GARDINER 
GATEWAY, Season June 15 to September 15 


culties in the way of establishing and main- 
taining careful business management on the 
part of the Government that control ought 
to be preferred to direct administration in as 
many cases as possible—in every case in 
which control without administration can be 
made effectual. Woodrow Wilson. 


ie 


Looking at things upon a large scale, the relig- 
ion of mankind is the effect of their improve- 
ment, not the cause of it.—H. T. Buckle. 
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HE father in the American home today, instead of 
permitting his daughter to devote hours to the dreary 
monotony of practice on the 
opportunity to broaden her musical 
ticing the personal interpretation of real music on the 


player-piano. 


Q The individual interpretation which the Starr Player 
Piano makes possible has justified the preference accorded 


it in American homes. 


Q'Those who wish a descriptive catalog will gladly bs 


furnished with one upon request. 


THE STARR PIANO COMPANY 


FACTORY AND EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 


ALARA A RIAM 1620 M Arte 
MoxTGOMRXY, 106-112 Dexter 
CALIFORNIA—LOS ANGELES, pide 1s. "nui St. 
Saw Dieco. 
FLORIDA—PENSACOLA, 4 South Palafox S. 
M 


ILLI . 
INDIANA—EvANsYILLE, 208 M. 
INDIANAFOLIS, 138-140 N. Penmyivania st. 


. Broadw: 
SSOURI—KA»sAs City, Grand are, at Eleventh St, 


LTHOUGH they were unable to obtain 

any lower prices than the man or woman 
who buys only one piece of Brooks “ Master- 
Built" Furniture, the authorities in charge 
have furnished U. S. Army and Navy Quarters 
all over the world with this famous sectional 
furniture. This splendid furniture has earned 
a wonderful popularity during the last few 
years se In addition to the beauty of the 
designs in which it is fashioned and the honest, 
dependable character of the materials used 


/ Google 


iano, gives her an 
owledge by prac- 


OHIO—Axz0N, Mill and High St. 


VILLE, 
VIRGIMIALBmarOL, 529 Staw St. 


in its construc- 
tion, the fact 
that it is obtain- 
able direct from 
the factory, for 
about half the 
prices asked by 
retailers, has 
caused thou- 
sands of people 
everywhere to 
prefer it to all 
other makes of 
furniture now 
on the market. 
@ The big book 
that the Brooks 
Manufacturing 
Company of 
Saginaw, Mich- 
igan, will gladly 
send free upon 
request, shows 
over a hundred 
designs of home, 
office and club 
furniture which 
issupplied direct 
from the largest 
plant of its kind 
in the world. 

The sectional 
method, of 
which the 
Brooks people 
are the origin- 
ators, and by 
which the furni- 
ture isshipped in 
easily assembled 
sections, actual- 
ly saves three- 
fourths of the 
packing costs, two-thirds the usual freight 
charges, and also one-half the factory floor- 
space that would be required if the furniture 
was shipped all assembled. These facts, coupled 
with the further fact that, by selling direct, 
they save jobbers’ and dealers’ profits, make 
it an easy matter for this concern to quote 
prices about one-half those that the retailer 
must ask—or those that can be quoted by a 
mail-order house, a jobber or a wholesaler who 
does n't, naturally, manufacture furniture. 


RICHMOND, INDIANA 
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they are con- 
fronted? Yes, 
if allowed to 
charge a fair 
compensation 
for their serv- 
ices. The rail- 
roads now re- 
ceive on an 
average per mile 
seven and one- 
half mills for 
hauling a ton of 
freight and less 
than two cents 
for carrying a 
passenger se If 
this average 
compensation 
could be in- 
creased even one 
mill, or the 
equivalent of 
the price of a 
postage-stamp 
fortwenty miles' 
service, it would 
extricate them 
from all further 
trouble and 
anxiety se It is 
scarcely con- 
ceivable that 
such a slight 
advance would 
injuriously af- 
fect any trade, 
industry or per- 
son, yet it would 


Tests of Many Kinds—None of Them 
Worries the Car Owner Who Rides on 


Firestone 


Non-Skid Tires 


];VERY Firestone user is ready 
for the sudden stop and the 
quick start that the traffic demands. 


He is ready for sharp curves or difficult grades. | 
The Firestone rubber letters, Non-Skid, built broad and massive, ' 
form right angles of tough resistance against skid in any direction, 
They afford the limit of protection and inspire a confidence that 4 
only Firestone users enjoy. 

And Firestone Non-Skids are the ideal touring tires for all seasons. ‘The 


toughness of the tread, with its extra depth of lively rubber, means surest 
riding and greatest comfort. It means— 


“Most Miles per Dollar” 
Have your car Firestone-shod now by any leading dealer 


The Firestone Tire and Rubber Company 
Akron, Ohio — All Large Cities 
“America's Largest Exclusive Tire and Rim Mahers'" 


be the means of conferring untold benefits 
upon the entire business of the country. 
—Benjamin F. Bush. 


oo 
F it’s near dinner-time, the foreman takes 
out his watch when the jury have retired 
and says: '' Dear me, gentlemen, ten minutes 
to five, I declare! I dine at five, gentlemen." 
" So do I," says everybody else except two 
men who ought to have dined at three, and 
seem more than half-disposed to stand out in 
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consequence. The foreman smiles and puts up 
his watch: “Well, gentlemen, what do we 
say ? Plaintiff, defendant, gentlemen? I rather 
think, so far as I am concerned, gentlemen—I 
say I rather think—but don’t let that influence 
you—I rather think the plaintiff 's the man." 

—Dickens. 


be 


A sense of duty is natural to man, and there 
can be no satisfaction in life, without attempt- 
ing to fulfil it.—2Disraeli. 
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A 
RARE 
PICTURE 


SENT ON APPROVAL 
AT YOUR REQUEST 


The National Engagement Ring ln Motor Life 


Really good pictures are rare. Here is one 
that will radiate an atmosphere of smiles and 
good cheer in any home. Not an advertisement. 

Especially reproduced in full process colors 
on plate-finished paper, suitable for framing. 
Extra Heavy Plate Paper, 22x 26in.« $1.00 ea. 
Medium Plate Paper, - .25 ea. 

Parcel Post, Prepaid Anywhere 

The edition is strictly limited and will not be 
reprinted. Orders will be filled as received until 
the supply is exhausted. 


I x 14 in. at 


Motor Life Publishing Co. 
Motor Life Building, 
New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: — 


1 enclose hereuith, 10 cents lo caver postage charges Jor sending me on approtal, one { 
print entitled "The National Engagement Ring In Molor Life" It in underdood that I am privileged to return the 
picture within 10 days after receioing i. without farther cost er obligation and ne questions asked. 


OR a number of years the railroads have 

been subjected to a great concerted attack. 
The skill of the employees, the character of the 
officers, and the honesty of the capitalization 
have alike been impugned. Back of all stands 
the sinister threat to segregate from all other 
forms of investment the investment in rail- 
road securities, to assert over such investment 
a high-handed control, assuming no responsi- 
bilities for losses, but limiting any possible 
gains to a savings-bank rate of interest. Should 
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Large, ol 51.09 tach | 
ot 2$ each 


this effort be 
| successful, it is 
certain to 
degrade the em- 
ployees, to drive 
out the capable 
officers, and to 
lead to the re- 
fusalofinvestors 
to make new 
contributions 
to capital sæ If 
such an effect 
were brought 
about, the con- 
sequences to 
the community 
would be more 
far-reaching 
than one likes 
to contemplate. 
—L. F. Loree. 
se 

N the United 
States the 
central Govern- 
ment possesses 
under the 
Constitution a 
minimum of 
Address governmental 
meet ife, ^ functions. Yet 
even among us 
the public busi- 
nessis conducted 
with much less 
energy and effi- 
ciency than 
private business. 
Although some 
EuropeanStates 
own and manage 
the railways— 
never, however, with great success — we hesi- 
tate to invest our Government with this 
function because of its incompetency as a 
business agent and the inefficiency to which 

it is doomed by partisan politics. 
—Dr. Jacob Gould Schurman. 

E d 
"Oh, yes," said Mr. Edison, when a well- 
known Also-Ran was mentioned. "Oh, yes; 
he is the man who is always just going to do 
something!" 
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HE railroad 

is the expres- 
sion of the vital 
force of the 
Nineteenth 
Century se For 
thousands of 
years the world 
had been plod- 
ding over beaten 
ways, climbing 
mountains, toil- 
ing through 
valleys, fording 
streams, when 
suddenly the 
thought and 
study and 
knowledge of 
many genera- 
tions burst into 
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| There is a fascination about 


M 


Homer-Laughlin China that is akin 
to hypnosis, It hasa delicacy of finish, a dis- 


ap 


tinctiveness and an elegance of design that are unique. 
] To possess a set of this superb dinnerware is the dream 
V \ of every woman. The realization of that dream is an ffi 


exquisite pleasure, 


The home beautiful—the husband appreciative— | 


M the table bountiful, and 


life, and Mr. 7 
Stephenson’s . AI PN N 
little Rocket l 
astonished man- 
kind. The loco- 
motive threw 
open vast re- 
gions of country 
until then in- 
accessible, and 
gave such an 
impulse to civil- 
ization, com- 
merce and edu- 
cation as had 
never before 
been known. Our 
own West long 
and patiently 
waited for its 
coming to bring 
life to her deso- 
late places, to cultivate her fertile prairies, 
and send forth her produce to feed the mil- 
lions.—Gardiner G. Hubbard. 
io 

ITH consistency a great soul has simply 

nothing to do. He may as well concern 
himself with his shadow on the wall a» Speak 
what you think now and tomorrow again 
speak what tomorrow thinks, though it con- 
tradict everything you said today. "Ah, so 
you shall be misunderstood "—Is it so bad to 
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HOMER J AUGHLIN 


CHINA 


to lend its added grace—this is the dream come true. 
The trade-name, Homer Laughlin, is on the under side of 
every piece of sufficient size—the warranty of honest value, 


E Homer Laughlin China is made in the biggest china-factory 


in the world, and by the most skilful pottery experts in 


" »4 NE It has the gloss of glass, the wear of iron, and 


a refinement and beauty of color and contour that is 
ZU unapproached. €, The China Book, telling the inter- 
T esting story of China evolution, will be mai'ed to 

you free, on request. 
HOMER LAUGHLIN CHINA CO. 
NEWELL, WEST VIRGINIA 


be misunderstood ? Pythagoras was misunder- 
stood, and Socrates, and Jesus, and Luther, 
and Copernicus, and Galileo, and Newton, 
and every pure and wise spirit that ever 
took flesh sæ To be great is to be misunder- 
stood.—Emerson. 
ze 

For the first time in the history of the world, 
machinery had made it possible for the world 
to get into the hands of the weak. 

—Gerald Stanley Lee, 
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Announcing the 
New Royal Master-Model 10 


** The Typewriter of Perfect Presswork’’ 


HE flawless presswork of the new Royal Master-Model 10 

carries the high-grade business message in as fine form as your 
thoughts themselves! Royal presswork reinforces the result-getting 
power of your business letters—for it adds the forceful stamp of 
quality to every letter you sign. Heretofore, you have 
been obliged to accept a standard of typewriting in- 
ferior to high-class printing, yet you would not accept 
poor printing. But with the new standard of “typewriter 
prose created by the New Royal ‘‘10,’' it is no 
onger necessary to accept inferior typing in your office. 

Pick up the letters you have signed to-day, Examine them — 
then see a sample of the faultless presswork of the Royal} 
“The Typo That On which kind of typing will you tend your sigoaiure to 


and Boston on 
the New Haven 
road, the rail- 
road company— 
and this means 
the public— 
must buy back 
all the power- 
houses onthe 
line of the New 
Haven road 
which the Gov- 
ernment is now 
forcing the rail- 
road to part 
with »e se 

Chicago is re- 
joicing over the 
Prospect of 
millions of ex- 
penditures for 
power-houses 
that will econom- 
ically handle 
the city’s light, 


Tells’ represent YOURSELF ? 


Which one will you trust to convey unmistakably ta the world the 


character of your house? 


Get the Facts! 


Send lor the "Royal man" and ask for a DEMONSTRATION. Or write us direct for our new 
Brochure, "Barter Service, '' and a beautiful Color Photograph of the new ROYAL MODEL 10— 
"the MACHINE WITH A PERSONALITY" '—Read our advertisements ln Saturday E wening Post, 

Collier's, System, Ecccsbody s, Gosmopolitan, Hearst's, Munseys, Metre. 
poltan McClure'i, Business and many more! "Write now—right wow! ** 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc. 


Roya! Typewriter Building, 359 Brosdway, New York. 


Branches and Agencies the World over 


N the memoranda agreement between Chair- 

man Elliott and United States Attorney- 
General McReynolds for a dividing up of the 
New Haven property, it was expressly stipu- 
lated that the road “‘ does not desire this 
action to be construed as an assent to or dis- 
sent from the principles of law involved or 
the commercial wisdom of the proposed plan." 
@ Some day the public will awaken to the 
fact that to have electric passenger trans- 
portation in the future between New York 


trolley and rail- 
road transpor- 
tation, The New 
Haven Railroad 
through its 
forty-million- 
dollar Connecti- 
cut Company 
paying four per 
cent has already 
secured, without 
cost, the power- 
houses which 
can be used most 
economically in 
the future for 
the transporta- 
tion by electric- 
ity of passengers between New York and 
Boston se se 

The State of Connecticut approves of this 
transportation economy. New England needs 
it, but Mr. Brandeis and Mr. McReynolds 
dissent and the credit of the New Haven 
Corporation is not now such that in the judg- 
ment of its directors it can afford a lawsuit 


.with the United States Government. 


Evidently, Mr. Elliott intends to make the best 
of the situation, and abide by the decision of 


April 


the Department 
of Justice. 
It has been re- 
corded inhistory 
that mistakes 
have sometimes 
been made at 
Washington se 
Mr. Elliott 
makes no com- 
plaint, but the 
people of Con- 
necticut, we 
understand, are 
beginning to see 
that they are 
likely to be called 
upon to foot the 
bill for any mis- 
take that Wash- 
ington may 
make in dis- 
membering their 
transportation 
system, under 
the advice of 
Mr. Brandeis.— 
C. W. Barron. 
le 

N the course of 

a fairly long 
and somewhat 
varied life it has 
been my fortune 
to be brought in 
contact with 
many men— 
men prominent 
politically, and 
in administra- 
tive and profes- 
sional work; 
generals in com- 
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Consider with care 
“THE CREED” of The House of Burpee 


We Believe: that this isa just world, and that even the seller 
of seeds will receive duc reward. 

We Believe: that the selling of Burpee's ““Wabaco”™ 
Seeds is an eminently bonest business, nod that the practice 
thereof is an art worthy of our best thought and efforts. 

We Believe: in an open mind towards the wisdom of seasoned 
experience, in order that we may serve best the customers of 
The House of Burpee. 

We Believe: in charity, good cheer, and the welfare of our 
customers, while practic: ing at all times. the art of producing 

“Seeds That Grow. 

We Believe: in the ideals of The House of B » thet 
we may strive to serve our customers as we would wish to 
be served, 


Protect Us: from the desire (knowing what some seeds ^ 
to criticise or condemn the methods of our co 
forever from acknowledging the necessity of Poor 
Seeds at low prices, rather than Wabaco Seeds at fale prem. 
And To The End: may we be found always facing the front 
—protect us from the Retiet that we are better than other 
men, and from any departure from the Creed of Tre Housn 
or Buurre. 


To You: who reside in the suburbs or other places of "Great 
Opportunity "— knowing our Creed —heed this safe advice: 

Write For = à copy of Bonreg'a Annuar ror 1014. It is “ The 
Plain Truth About Seeds That Grow.” 

Choose Therefrom: the seeds for que Garden of Beauty 
or the Garden of Fiaty- -we deliver them to your dour, 


If You Would Know: “The Food Value of Fresh Vegeta- 
bles" ask for (it's free) our booklet of that title, written for us 
by De. Hxxgv Lerrmax, A. M, who is an eminent authority 
on this subject. 


ee oon BUSINESS is o PLEASURE Jon 
WRITE TO-DAY,—“ LEST YOU FORGET" 


W, ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 
BURPEE BUILDINGS, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


4 TLELFHIDL IG EO jd BALAA BOA Ld) W CAAMA IRAGAN: 


mand of armies in active warfare ; executives in 
the direction of large enterprises ; financiers ; 
notables of the market-place. The one thing 
in these contracts which has always insensibly 
but most impressed me has been the presence 
or absence in individuals of that element 
known as character. Whether there or not 
there, the sense of its being there or not being 
there is instinctive sæ If there, in the man at 
the head, the thing permeates. You are con- 
scious of it in every part.—Charles F, Adams. 
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OD be thanked for books! They are the 

voices of the distant and the dead, and 
make us heirs of the spiritual life of past ages. 
Books are the true levelers. They give to all 
who will faithfully use them, the society, the 
spiritual presence of the best and greatest of 
our race.— William Ellery Channing. 

ie 

We are but a higher form of animal, and it 
takes but certain conditions to bring out the 
brute in us all.—L. T. Thomas. 
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Word Pictures 


of War by an 
American Kipling 


Hot from the front has come John 
Reed’s first “story” of Mexico. By 
holding our presses we just had time 
to catch the April number now on 
the news-stands. It’s literature. What 
Stephen Crane and Richard Harding 
Davis did for the Spanish-American 
War in 1898, John Reed, 26 years 
old, has done for Mexico. You see 
that beautiful, blood-drenched country 
with freshly dug graves crowding the 
public roads. You see glorious, 
drunken nights of revelry where mirth 
is turned to tragedy by jealousy fired 
with too generous gulps of sotol—for 
even in war sparkling eyes and red 
lips sway the passions of men. You 


The METROPOLITAN sent John 
Reed to Mexico for the truth. He is 
26 years old and doesn't know lear. 

e knew we would get the truth 
from him, but frankly confess we did 


see General Urbina, surrounded by his 
gaily decked fighters, traveling with 
his mother and his mistress. And for 
the first time you will understand this 


not expect the wonderful word pictures 
of a country torn and bleeding with 
civil war that we publish in our April 
number. We got the truth about 
Mexico, but greater than that we dis- 
covered an American Kipling. 


monstrous, paradoxical struggle wag- 
ing at our very doorstep. Yes, Reed's 
story is literature. 


In the April 


METROPOLITAN 


“The Livest Magazine in America” 
All News-stands TO-DAY 15 cents 
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GET PAID IN FULL 


— 


,EOPLE who do not pay their 
debts are not necessarily criminal 
in their tendencies. They make 
~~ kind friends, and sometimes 
good neighbors. But they are certainly 
dangerous people to transact business 
with. 
Every concern at some time or other gets 
in Prussian by doing business with punk 
parties who have no notion of ever 
settling up. 
I know of no harder job on Sait than 
collecting money from a man who has n't 
got it. Squeezing water out of a stone is, 
by comparison, as easy as abstracting 
Spearmint from a baby. 
And so it happens that we do business 
on faith, when we should look 'em up 


and see how they are rated. We are all 
honest, of course, but there are still a 
few who have not acquired the tech- 


nique. 
Even the oldest and shrewdest business 
houses carry on their books accounts that 
will never be paid in full, if at all. Enough 
of these bad accounts on the books, and 
you have foreclosure and the referee in 
bankruptcy. 

Only the other day a Doctor told me 
that if he could collect all the money 
people owed him, he could retire independ- 
ently rich and live happy ever after. To 
earn your money is not enough, it seems. 
The next thing is to get it. And this 
requires genius, the kind that Edison 
declares is ninety-eight parts perspi- 
ration. 

You Doctors who are now worrying along 


with a lot of old accounts that remind you 
of a Session of Congress, had better get 
in touch with the Beacon Adjustment 
Company, doing a national collection and 
credit reporting business, and making 
money for themselves and clients, They 
can help you cash in. 

'The collection of old and slow accounts 
is their long suit. This one thing they do. 
Their specialty is to protect patrons 
against ** bad " business—the sort Teddy 
da Roose would call ** undesirable." 

The Beacon Adjustment Company has 
but one thing to sell, and that is Service. 
Service is of many kinds, sortsand vari- 
eties, but service involving the collection 
of bum accounts argues ability of a very 
unusual order. It means patience, pluck, 
persistence, bull-dog determination, and 
withal, tact. All, PLUS! 

The Beacon Adjustment Company is 
doing business on a non-agent basis, and 
making it pay. This system of soliciting 
business has been in force since December 
of Nineteen Hundred Twelve. 

New business is wanted, regardless of the 
location of client or debtor. This company 
has a delightful way of eliminating red 
tape and vexatious delays. Also, a healthy 
habit of forwarding remittances to clients, 
that is altogether their one best method 
of advertising. Their only charge is a 
modest commission basedon actualresults. 
If they fail to collect, you do not pay. 
So, to sum up—if you have on your 
ledger accounts that have long eluded 
capture, you can get satisfaction by put- 
ting the case in the hands of the 


BEACON ADJUSTMENT COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


307 Main Street 


Members of the American Collection Service, 
the National Collectors Association, and the T 
National Association of Mercantile Agencies 


zi» Google 


Springfield, Mass. 
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LAYING THE DUST 


éé IFE,” says Billy Sunday, ex-ball- 
player and stirrer-up of emotions 

and emulsions, “is just one dade 

blasted campmeeting after another.” 

To the woman who keeps house, life sometimes seems 
like one long futile attempt to relegate dust to its 
proper place in the cosmos. @Toput one over on the 
dust atoms and the jumping germsthat therein breed, 
blossom and incubate—this, in my 
opinion, is the acid test. The Dust- 
less Duster is a potent weapon of de- 
fense, making easy the way of the 
wife. @Clean, healthy homes do not 
“ happen ”—you can depend on it. 
And he who thinks they do, is just a 
plain, ornery chumperino, like the 
rest of us. @To lay the dust, it is 
necessary to go on the warpath with 
the one and only Dustless Duster, 
made in Boston by Fra Howard. 
It is used not only in the home, but 
also in schools, churches, offices and 
factories. Besides removing germ- 
laden dust and safeguarding the health of the family, it putson the polish and 
gives to furniture that appearance of newness and freshness which ordinary 
dusting never can give. The basis of the Dustless Duster is a fabric rendered 
adhesive by scientific chemical treatment. Dust 

clings to this chemically prepared cloth like a bull 

H OWAR D pup clinging to the seat of a tramp's trousers. 
You can 't shake it off. «| The daily dusting should 

be done with a Dustless Duster, which is readily 

and quickly cleansed at any time by an application 

of soap and an immersion in boiling water ce se 


@ Twelve styles of Dusters are made, including Dust-Mops, Wall-Dusters, 
Bric-a-Brac and Handle Dusters 


5000 best stores sell Howard Dustless Dusters. 
Sent, prepaid, on receipt of price. For small, Free Sample and Book on Dust, address as below: 


HOWARD DUSTLESS DUSTER CO. 


TWO HUNDRED SUMMER STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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watched. and 
questioned by 


; hundreds of 


alert, aggressive 
associations in 
every city in the 
Union. . 

I do not dispute 
this right of the 
nation and the 
States to regu- 
late the corpo- 
rations they 
have created ; I 
do not question 
the right and 
duty of these 
associations to 
most minutely 
scan and closely 
inquire into 
changes that 
may affect their 
interests; but I 
want to urge 
upon these com- 
missions, both 
of the nation 


and the States, 
the all-impor- 


tant necessity of 
exercising the 
great powers 
that have been 
conferred upon 
them with con- 
servatism and 
wisdom. Samson 
possessed poWer 
—the ruins of 
thetempleattest 
the fact—but I 
fail to find in 


GRICULTURE, manufacturing and mer- 

chandising, in the free and untrammeled 
rise and fall of prices to meet changing con- 
ditions, act promptly, almost automatically. 
The great business of transportation alone, 
vital to the prosperity, yea, the very life of all 
the others, is hedged about and restricted by 
legislative enactment and supervision of com- 
missions, National and in almost every State. 
In addition to this, every act, every change in 
tariff, made or suggested by the railroads, is 
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any history, sacred or profane, a suggestion 
that that power was wisely exercised. 
— William C. Brown. 
(0 
HERE is a majesty and mystery in 
Nature, take her as you will. The essence 
of poetry comes breathing to a mind that feels 
from every province of her empire.— Carlyle. 
E d , 
Good manners are made up of petty sacrifices. 
—Emerson. 
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HE news- 
papers view 
the railroads as 
wonderful proofs 
of the highest 
degree of effi- 
ciency and abil- 
ity. The biggest 
work of an age 
always attracts 
to itself the big- 
gest men of the 
age. When the 
great work of 
the world was 
painting, in 
the days of the 
Medicis, the 
greatest men in 
the world were 
painters. Michel- 
angelo was the 
greatest engi- 
neer, the great- 
est architect, 
the greatest 
sculptor, of his 
day, and prob- 
ably in every 
other way the 
greatest man se 
Leonardo da 
Vinci was the 
greatest military 
engineer, the 
greatest road 
and fort builder; 
with the power 
of two Jeffreys, 
he could take 
an iron bar and 
bend it in his 
hand. The great- 
est minds go in the greatest direction. Railroad 
building, industrial building, is the great work 
of today. And the men who would have been 
naval heroes in the days of Elizabeth, and 
explorers in the days of La Salle, and painters 
in the days of Michelangelo, are railroadmen 
today. Such men as Cassatt and Harriman and 
Hill are all benefactors of their country, and 
those benefactors are the greatest and probably 
the ablest men of today. 
—Arthur Brisbane. 
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| Symbols strength. The strong man is 
» usually a silent man, though the converse 
does not always obtain. 

Grant was a man of few words. His 
motor was in good working trim, and 
skipped no sparks. When he talked, he 
said something. 

A few short years ago, the chugging, 
vibrating motor proclaimed the presence 

] of private ownership and split the ears of 
the groundlings with a sound like the 
Charge of the Light Brigade. 

Now our admiration is reserved for the 
swift, silent tread of the cars that glide 
by like gray ghosts in the gloaming. You 
may be quite sure they are equipped with 


Duntinental | 
Motors 


After all, it's molor makes the car go. You may 
paint and upholster the car, if you will, but its value 
will be represented by nil—unless the motor means 
business. 

A silent motor tokens non-friction. Non-friction 
means more miles for less money. 

Eighty thousand cars now carry the “Continen- 
tal” and half as many more are falling in line this 
Year of Grace, Nineteen Hundred Fourteen. 

You had better join the growing army of * Con- 

] tinental" enthusiasts, and experience the unique 
sensation of rapid and noiseless locomotion. 


Continental Motor 
Mfg. Co. 


Largest Exclusive Motor 
Builders in the World 
Detroit É 


HEREVER a steel track can be made to 

pay, that steel track will be built; for 
that is the unending way of capital. In a world 
of politics, great and small, of laws wise and 
foolish, of lawsuits sane and crazy, of scandal 
aimed at stock exchange and magnate, it is 
well to remember this one fact, that capital, 
and capital alone, can open up the million 
fields yet unbroken in this country, and coax 
civilization into the great lands as yet untrod- 
den.—C. M. Keys. 


Original from 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
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Q:—What do you want 
most in a magazine 
devoted to outdoor 
recreation? . 


A:—Information. 


NALYSIS of the reason why you read an outdoor magazine brings 
you finally to asking yourself the above question, and answering 
it as it is answered. There is no other answer. 


Therefore, the “reason why" efficiency of the outdoor magazine you 
subscribe for or buy from month to month is measured by (1), the amount 
of information there is in it that is of especial interest or actual use to you, 
and (2), the extent to which it entertains and encourages your examination 
of its pages to possess yourself of this information 


OUTDOOR WORLD & RECREATION contains more timely and 
valuable information on all phases of outdoor recreation than any other 
magazine. And it delivers to you every scrap of information in it, because 
it is the most entertaining, the most attractive, of all outdoor magazines 
and you read every line 


Get the April OUTDOOR WORLD & RECREATION from any news- 
stand, 25 cents. Especially if you hear the Red Gods calling you and feel 
you must "go, go, go"— Especially if you don't care a hoot for the Red 
Gods and are going so fast now you think nobody can see you for dust. 
You need it. Next to getting out in the open, kicking up your heels and 
letting poerything go hang—and it will lead you into doing all of that—it 
is the best Spring tonic for you. And there is still the information—more, 
of the kind you can use right now, and presented better, than in any other 
outdoor magazine. Get a copy the first chance you get. If you don't get a 
chance pretty quick, make one. 


Cot This Out. 


SPECIAL GET-ACQUAINTED OFFER 
OUTDOOR WORLD PUBLISHING CO., 
2-8 Duane Street, New York, N. Y. 
Send OUTDOOR WORLD AND RECREATION for 
siz montha for $1.00 enclosed to: 
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lantern, to make 
repairs se He 
knows nothing 
of the game of 
chess involved 
in keeping a 
dozen trains of 
constantly vary- 
ing speed capac- 
ities moving on 
a single track 
over a moun- 
tain-top, against 
another dozen 
to be kept mov- 
ing in the oppo- 
site direction se 
Butin an hour's 
speech he can 
tell you that the 
railroad must be 
made to move 
its freight with 
unvarying expe- 
dition, or suffer. 
He does not con- 
sider that a rail- 
road has not the 
slightest control 
over the destin- 
ation of its own 
cars or the cars 
in its service. He 
does not realize 
that the shipper 
says where these 
cars shall go and 
gives them des- 
tinations all 
over the United 
States, and that 
thecars received 
by the road 


average critic of railroad management, 

be he legislative or journalistic, spends one 

day or two investigating transportation prob- 
lems that three generations of shippers and 
railway employees and managers have strug- 
gled with. After a session of an hour with him- 
self and a study of magazine and newspaper 
clippings, he formulates solutions that he 
hopes may be accepted by the public. He never 
had charge of a train in face of a mile washout 
in a storm, with an ax, a crowbar, and a 
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are largely dependent upon the directions of 
shippers in other sections of the country, 
maybe thousands of miles away. 

Yet, it is from such authorities as these that 
the general public have formed their con- 
ceptions of the railroad business, its evils 
and its remedies se And, more unfortunate 
still, too many of those same ideas have crys- 
tallized themselves into legislative enactments 
that hinder instead of heal transportation 
hurts.—W. L. Ross. 
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man has still 2 

another interest : 

piden ines It Fills Itself 

nbolig fo, That silences 

wam = Gonkling __ all argument. 

are on the pay- BE S 2 

rolls of the rail- Selt-Filling Ever since fountain pens 


ways of the 
United States 
more than a 
million and a 
half of employ- 
ees oe The pur- 
chasing power 
of each member 
of this vast army 
is dependent 
upon the main- 
tenance of the 
wage-paying 
power of the 
railways se The 
money received 
by railway em- 
ployees finds its 
way through all 
the channels of 
trade, and is a 
factor of local 
business impor- 
tance in practi- 
cally every com- 
munity in the 
United States. 
The railways 
are also large 
purchasers of 
the products of 
industries which 
in turn support 
another vast 
army of employ- 
ees. Through these channels, the benefits of 
the maintenance of wage-paying and purchas- 
ing power are so widely distributed as to reach 
directly or indirectly practically every indi- 
vidual in the United States, whatever may be 
his business or occupation. This interest of the 
businessman in the railways was very well 
expressed in an address by one of the most 
prominent merchants of the United States, in 
which he said: “Let any merchant look over 
his records for years; let him note the fat 


NON -LEAKABLE 
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Ë Fountain Pen 


JA 


came into existence the 
biggest problem was to 
find an easy, clean, quick 
way to do the filling. 
The Conklin found it. 


You dip your Conklin in amy ink- 
well, anywhere, press the Cres- 
cent-Filler and—start writing ! 
Takes four seconds — as simple 
as falling off a log. No dropper 
—no muss — no spilling. 


It is Non-leakable 


absolutely, no matter in what 
position it is carried. 


It’s the original and recognized leader 
of all self-fillers—proven by 16 years’ 
use and over a million satisfied users. 


Prices $2.50, $3.00, $3.50, $4.00, $5.00 
and up, at best Stationers’, Druggists’, 
Jewelers’. Write for catalog showing hun- 
dreds of styles and sizes. 


THE CONKLIN PEN MFG. CO. 


281 Conklin Building, Toledo, Ohio, U. S. A. 
NEW YORK BOSTON 
33-35 W. 48nd Street 59 Temple Place 
CHICAGO 
700 N. American Bldg., State and Monroe Streets 

DENVER SAN FRANCISCO 
700-728 E & C Building 579 Market Street 
WINNIPEG, CANADA 

346 Donald Street 


years and the lean years; let him then mark 
the years of railroad extension and railroad 
improvements—of railroad spending. Let him 
mark on the other side the years of railroad 
retrenchment, and he will find that the years 
when his prosperity has waned have been 
the years when the railroads were not pro- 
gressing.”—William W. Finley. 

oo * 
Next to acquiring good friends the best ac- 
quaintance is that of good books.— C. C. Colton 


“this particular 

advertisement can 

induce you to go to 

the nearest Mitchell 

dealer and take a ride 

in his demonstrator, 

then the object of the 

advertisement has been 

accomplished for we think 

the Personal Touch will sell the car. The only 

way to prove the car is by Demonstration and 

the only way to make a demonstration is 

to get you in the car and let you run it 

yourself. 

Sitting at the wheel of the Mitchell you get the 

feel of the car. You will understand after you 

have run the car a mile or so just what we 

mean by superb mechanism, ease of control, 

prompt response and knowledge of power. You 

will understand without being told what we 

mean by sturdy build, engineering balance und 

proper distribution of strength and resistance 

to road strain. But no amount of advertising 

or printed matter can possibly make you 

understand or appreciate these features. You've 
got to see and feel to know. 

Running the Mitchell yourself you will get the 

personal touch—you will know just what the 

action is whereas if you let someone else run 

it you will be accepting hearsay evidence. And 

we want you to know that it is a risky proceed- 

ing to invest a lot of money in an automobile 

on hearsay. Any automobile looks good when it 


is running by you yet half of them will reveal 
coarse mechanism if vou sit in the driver's 
seat and get the feel of the whole affair. We 
welcome the personal demonstration. It leaves 
nothing whatever to chance. It's the only way 
to buy an automobile and the only way to sell 
one. 

Now then, if the personal demonstration pleases 
you—if the car performs to your satisfaction 
and you are sure of its action, don't buy until 
you ask yourself this most important question : 
“Will the maker of this car live up to the 
moral responsibility that every honest manu- 
facturer should feel and observe ? What is there 
behind him to prove that he will?” 

The answer of the Mitchell makers is this: 
“Eighty years of faithful service to the American 
Public—eighty yearsof telling the truth—eighty 
years of building honest merchandise and selling 
it close to cost." And to confirm this we have 
the evidence of 30,000 Mitchell owners who 
love the car as we love it—who love it for 
what it has done and what it can do—who love 
it for its hourly, monthly and yearly efficiency, 
its lasting qualities and its economy of main- 
tenance. 

Go to your nearest Mitchell dealer today and 
borrow his demonstrator for half an hour. Sit 
at the wheel yourself. See how it feels to drive 
a car that has the real quality in it. If there 
isn't a Mitchell dealer in your neighborhood, 
write us direct at once and we will find a way 
to give you this personal demonstration. 


Here is the Equipment dl all the MH Models Which is Included in the List Prices: 


Electric Self-Starter and 


Speedometer— 
Action notion ‘Tee-niene s sia erac Y Wind-Shiel 
jere—License Plate Brack: 


Alicea 


Extra Tire 


tric Horn—Electric M. 
T Um mien UE sa npe v pen tes, dite Side Contains “Cheick 
Cie ‘Rims Wik — Double 


One Extra 


et—Pump, Jack and complete set of first class tools. 


Ut d ano (ZA Ez 


Racine Wisi U.S.A. 


Eighty years of faithful service to the American public. 
Unlimited financial stability. Ask your banker. 
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Science 
Sheldon will show you 
The Sheldon Book Free 


"d E sel(-development, SI 
As De transform latent prod into real 
Mey. 


Prabsolutely free to you. Fill out the coupon below. 


418 Gunther Bldg. 
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You Can Make Finest 
Butter at Home 


Save Work aod Money 


Here's the new machine 

that ripens the cream, 
churns, washes, works and salts 
the butter —and also puts in 
the butter color and the mois- 
ture all at one and the same 
time, It makes you independ- 
ent of the big creamery, It 
enables you to get al! the cream 
profits. Jt makes more and 
better butter from every pound 
of butter fat. Saves you ull the 
toil of the old-fashioned churn 


EN 

Uu 
The 
VUA, +e. ——_ 
A greater profit maker . mu D » CE iA 
than even your cream 
separator. Enables you to 
keep the buttermilk on 


* *'i 

HOME 
the farm to feed the stock ^? r KAME RY 
end enrich the soil CRE cass Bass 


We Guarantee Satisfaction 


Thousands of farmers and dairymen now own these com- 
plete little home creamery plants made in 8 hand and 
power sizes — and all guaranteed. Your money back if 
you are not supremely satisfied. 


Write For Book of Proof — Free 


Write today for complete description und prices se se 
Minnetonna Company, Dept. 43. Owatonna, Minn. 


Jumped Over 


you can increase the productive powers of those under you, 


THE SHELDON SCHOOL 


Chicago, Illinois 


TMM TE 


Hi d! 

s Head! 

7 ILL WARREN is the man who did it. To- 

day he sits in a chair that means executive 

power and $10,000 a year. There are 

43,000 Will Warrens — men who jumped over the 

other fellows’ heads — men who used their spare 

time developing themselves — fitting. themselves 

for the big jobs, the thick pay envelopes. So can 

you. The reason for their success is no secret. 
They all admit — 


Sheldon showed the Way! 


He will do the same fer you. He will show you how to develop and classify 
your business knowledge—how to convert it into bigger income. How to 


command the attention of the men higher up. You can master Sheldon's 
of £ ehemó ssp an and Business Building during your spare hours. If you are an employer 
LÀ 


School 
418 Gunther Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me free the Sheldon Book as I want to 
learn how to '* jump over the man abend." 


This useful book giva you the foundation principles of success-building through 
wa how to measure your powers and possibilities—haw to 
f» — how to master men and business Name 
blems—how to create n" future, pon income, your happiness. This book 


Address _. 


Self-Control is Wisdom’s Root 


Unquestionably this is the secret of health. 
To eat sparingly when you have the appetite ; 
to eat none at all when you have no appetite ; to 
breathe deeply, to laugh and play, work and 
sleep—these in right proportion—is to get on 
the path, the power path, of physical and 
mental poise and achievement. 


LEAVITT SCIENCE 
is a valuable and interesting treatise, by C. Franklin 
Leavitt, written right out of his heart. It tells in a plain, 
commonsense manner how you may attain this physical 
and mental supremacy. Leavitt Science has stampeded the 
fear of failure for scores of people. It has re-created them, 
awakened tbem to their possibilities and made them 
strong and able. 
It will do as much for you. 
Send twelve two-cent stamps for this wonderful book, 
today, and get in the line of evolution. 


C. FRANKLIN LEAVITT 


Suite 731 14 West Washington St. 


Chicago, Ill. 
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The Feast of Wondamin 


“JORN, or maize, 
was grown in 
- this country by 
o^ the Indians 
=à long before the 
)coming of the 
A paleface se se 
Because it grew native to the 
soil, and was cultivated by the 
Indians, it came to be called 
“Indian” Corn. 

The Indians cherished certain 
traditions in connection with 
their corn-plantings,andsomeof 
these traditions are found in the 
famous Indian Epic, Hiawatha. 
We fini maize personified and 
given the name Mondamin. Hia- 
watha wrestles with Mondamin, 
slays and buries him, tending his 
"grave" with diligent care. His 
patience is at length rewarded. 
Mondamin in the form of maize 
pushes up into the sunshine. 
Then Hiawatha 


Showed them where his maize was 
growing, 
Told them of his wondrous vision, 
Of his wrestling and his triumph, 
Of this new gift to the nations, 
Which should be their food forever. 
And still later, when the Autumn 
Changed the long, green leaves to 
yellow, 
And the soft and juicy kernels 
Grew like wampum, hard and yellow, 
Then the ripened ears he gathered, 


Stripped the withered husks from 
off them, 

As he once had stripped the wrestler, 

Gave the first Feast of Mondamin, 

And made known unto the people 

This new gift of the Great Spirit. 


It would seem that the Thanks- 
giving of the Pilgrims was only 
an adaptation of this Feast of 
Mondamin. The “new gift” is 
Maize, or Corn, given the Indians 
by their Great Spirit. 

From the earliest times, corn has 
been prized for its nourishing 
and sustaining qualities. And of 
all the ways in which corn is 
prepared as a food for man, there 
is none daintier or more pala- 
table than 


Your grocer sells 'em. Look for the name 
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A Little Journey Over a 
Modern Railroad 


"UL AM writing this on the Buffalo, 
"1 Rochester and Pittsburgh Rail- 
Way Se ce 

Three years ago I made a trip 
over this same road. It was a 
day trip from Buffalo to Pitts- 
burgh. I did n’t have anything 
special to write about, and so 
I wrote about the folks I saw 
on that train. 

The conductor did something 
that caught my attention—he 
thanked me when he took up 
my ticket. @ I watched him and I discovered 
he thanked everybody. He was a thankful 
sort of man. He was tall, strong, healthy, 
smiling. He wasn’t overworked. He must 
have been on good terms with himself, his 
family, the world. He was well dressed, but 
not too well dressed. Many times he came 
through the train, and always he sort of keyed 
the situation with a gladsome grin. 

I held no conversation with the man. He 
didn’t talk much with any one. He was 


istis; Google 


Travel is the great educator, and the 
railroads are our supreme civilizers 


Single Copies, 25 Cents; by the Year, Two Dollars; Foreign Postage, 75 Cents Extra 
Elbert Hubbard, Editor and Publisher, East Aurora, New York 


Entered at the Post-Office, East Aurora, New York, as Matter of the Second Class 
Entered as Matter of the Second Class at the Post-Office Department of Canada 
Trademark Registered. Copyright, Nineteen Hundred Fourteen, by Elbert Hubbard 
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friendly without being fresh ; courteous with- 
out being familiar. 

* Mister, will you tell me what time it is? ” 
an old lady asked the conductor. 

And he told her. 

Then she asked this question, ‘‘ Say, Mister, 
are you sure your watch is right ? " 

And she was assured. 

A man in the seat ahead of me asked one 
question four times : '* How soon will we be at 
Ridgway?” 

He was always respectfully answered. 

The conductor went through, and when he 
came back the man asked a fifth question, 
“ I say, Conductor, are you sure you have n’t 
passed Ridgway? " 

The man got to Ridgway all right, and did n't 
thank anybody—but he should, for Ridgway 
is a very beautiful town. 

The trainmen helped the people who needed 
help—elderly folks, mothers with children and 
big baskets, lame people, foreigners. 

And the suavity which that conductor started 
out with at nine-thirty he had with him at 
six o'clock. 

And I thought of the Roman Emperor, 
Antonius Aurelius, the Stoic, foster-father of 
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Marcus Aurelius. He was ill, but no one knew 
how ill, for he never complained. 
The captain of the watch came to him and 
asked for the password for the night. '' Equa- 
nimity," answered the Emperor, and turning 
on his side, he ceased to breathe. 
That conductor's name might have been 
Antonius Equanimity. 
Courtesy 
ND behold, all of the copies of that 
particular Philistine, containing my men- 
tion of this railroad, were picked up on the 
news-stands. Extra orders came, and on 
investigation I saw I had accidentally said 
something. The edition was gone—and orders 
were coming from all over the United States. 
@ So I said to my boys in The Roycroft Shop, 
* Better get that thing out in folder form." 
@ “ What shall we call it?” 
“Oh, why, call it Courtesy as an Asset." 
@ And it was so done. Upwards of twenty 
diflerent railroads ordered several thousand 
each. The Grand Trunk took fifty thousand. 
And I have a personal letter from Charles 
Melville Hays, commending the article. 
The Northern Pacific and the Baltimore and 
Ohio bought forty thousand each. 
And one day I happened to meet James J. 
Hill, art-collector, book-lover and discoverer 
of Howard Elliott. It was at the Minnesota 
Club in Saint Paul, and Mr. Hill said to me 
with a quizzical smile, “ Do you know why 
we ordered of you those booklets about the 
Buffalo, Rochester and Pittsburgh? ” 
“ No; I've often wondered.” 
** Well, it was because the Buffalo, Rochester 
and Pittsburgh is run by a Minnesota boy ! " 
d “ What is his name? " 
A Remarkable Man 
ILLIAM T. NOONAN was bom on a 
farm near the little town of Waverly, 
Minnesota, and began railroading at Minne- 
apolis. @ On this farm railroad-ties were cut 
and sold to James J. Hill, and the wood that 
was not used for ties was sold to the railroad 
company for fuel, because coal in that coun- 
try at that time was a curiosity. 
Mr. Noonan began his railroad career as 
errand-boy under W. H. Truesdale, now 
President of the Lackawanna Railroad. 
And that was n’t very long ago—just twenty- 
five years. 
Lots of people can remember that far back, 
and some of us can go a deal further. 
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So in twenty-two years you find William T. 
Noonan traveling from the position of errand- 
boy to the presidency of one of the most 
prosperous railroads in the United States se 
What sort of man is William T. Noonan ? Well, 
he is the youngest président of an important 
trunk-line in the United States. He is now 
thirty-nine years of age—and looks thirty. 
Mr. Noonan is of medium size, with no excess 
baggage, and is n't especially handsome. He 
does n't attract attention on the street. Your 
first impression of the man is that he is physic- 
ally “ fit," to use the phrase that Kipling puts 
into the mouth of Mulvaney. 
The second thing that impresses you in this 
man is his contagious smile. 
No man can meet him without answering 
that smile with a grin of his own. 
Mr. Noonan is at home in any society ; he is 
not abashed by so-called big people; neither 
does he embarrass track-walkers, section-men, 
foremen, mechanics or trainmen when he 
meets them. 
Mr. Noonan is at home with his men, he calls 
them by name, he respects them, and they 
respect him. They listen to every word he says, 
for he never talks at random. His words of 
encouragement add to their efficiency. He 
brings out the best in everybody, and he is 
just as much interested in every store, shop, 
bank or factory along his line as if he owned 
the place himself. He realizes that the pros- 
perity of the people is his. He is in partnership 
with his customers. 
The Secret of Success 

ET right—do right. Noonan is right with 

his employees and with the patrons of 
his road. Also, Noonan is right with Noonan. 
@ If a man is not right with his family, he is 
not right with the world. Double-dealing, 
secrets, side-stepping and ducking, all these 
things put the skids under a man's prospects 
and get him ready for the chute. 
President Noonan is the high-noon of frank- 
ness ; he lives right out in the sunshine. He has 
two hobbies: one is health and the other is 
railroading. He carries a hundred and twenty 
pounds' pressure, but never uses more than 
thirty. The rest is reserve. Q No matter what 
the subject is, you can talk it over with this 
man without embarrassment, and that is 
exactly the way his people and patrons feel sæ 
So here we get the secret of the success of this 
wonderful property : It has a soul. 
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A Business General 
F you are a student of human nature and 
given to character analysis, you would say 

that President Noonan is, first, a human being, 
not a railroad official. He is the average man, 
endowed by his parents with a strong and 
vigorous body, and an active, hungry mind. He 
has evolved and grown with the years. Life 
to him is opportunity. At a guess I would say 
that his genius for details and concentration 
is a gift from mother to son. 
He is doing things in a big and colossal way 
as his Mother did in the line of housekeeping, 
for business is only housekeeping extended 
and multiplied. 
The good housekeeper is industrious, eco- 
nomical, orderly, systematic, sympathetic— 
her business is to serve. à 
The Mother gives her life for her family ; she 
dedicates her life to her loved ones. 
And when you get a man who has the genius 
of mother-love, and can apply this same divine 
endowment to business, you have a business 
general se oe 
President Noonan does not lie on the sunny 
slopes of Parnassus and dream of things. 
He never boasts of what he is going to do, and 
it is only by cross-examination that you can 
get him to speak of what he has done. He looks 
to the future. 
I would not say that his general policy of 
treatment of his men is a selfish one, yet at 
the same time it is the policy that pays. It is 
enlightened self-interest. 
Mr. Noonan is the friend of his employees; 
he does not call himself an official—he, too, 
is an employee of the company. 
Down at Bradford, Pennsylvania, I heard a 
story. I give it as it was given to me by a man 
who knows all the facts—just a little cross- 
section of life. 
A certain conductor took a train out of 
Bradford every moming at seven o’clock for 
Buffalo. One morning, as he was taking up 
tickets he came across a seedy-looking indi- 
vidual who carried in his hands an adz and a 
big monkeywrench. This man told the con- 
ductor that he had no money, that he had 
been out of work for three months, but that 
he had just heard of a job that was open for 
him in Buffalo, and he gave the name of the 
man who was to give him the job. 
Incidentally, this man was well known to the 
conductor se 5e 
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The conductor listened to the man’s tale 
patiently, and then frankly said: ‘‘ Look here, 
friend, you know perfectly well that I can not 
carry anybody without their paying fare. It 
would be a positive infringement of the rules.” 
@ Said the man, “I have no money, and I 
have got to get to Buffalo." 

'* Well," said the conductor, “ I will pay your 
fare out of my own pocket ; you give me your 
address and you take mine, and when you get 
your first week's pay send me the money." se 
“ Well, really," answered the man, “ that is 
more than I expected; but now that you 
have been so kind with me, I will tell you, I 
have just one dollar." And he reached in his 
pocket and pulled out a silver dollar. “ Here, 
take that." 

'* No," said the conductor; “‘ I will not take 
that money—it is n't enough to pay the fare. 
You pay me all or nothing." 

“ Take it," said the man; “I don't need any 
money right away when I get to Buffalo; the 
boss will put me up in a boarding-house, and I 
will get along some way. Keep this dollar for 
yourself." 

To stop the argument the conductor put the 
dollar in his pocket. 

It was a plain case of knocking down. The 
conductor was called in, admitted the facts, 
and was discharged from the employ of the 
company se te 

Three months went by, and the papers in the 
case were sent to the office of William T. 
Noonan, president of the railroad, who looked 
the papers over and sent for the man. The 
ex-conductor came, but he wasn’t the same 
happy, self-efficient individual that Noonan 
had known. 

The man had not only lost his job, but his 
nerve was gone, too. He was only a wreck of a 
man, a derelict floating on the sea of time se 
Noonan shook hands with him, took out the 
papers in the case, and said, '* Well, I guess 
you took the dollar all right? ” 

* Sure, Mr. Noonan.” 

“ And you did n't turn in the cash fare out of 
your own pocket? ” 

* No, Mr. Noonan.” 

“ And you are out of a job. But I know you 
were not in the business of * knocking down.’ " 
«| “Mr. Noonan, I certainly was not. Here 
was a temptation, a peculiar one. It came to 
me unawares; it was pushed on to me,” 

* Well, we all make mistakes," said the rail- 
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road president ; “‘ I have made a few myself. 
The thing to do is not to make the same mis- 
take a second time.” And as Mr. Noonan 
talked to the man he began tearing up the 
papers and throwing them into the waste- 
basket se se 
"Look here, Mr. Noonan—what are you 
doing, tearing up those papers!” 
“ Because," said Noonan, “ we do not need 
them any longer," and he threw the last hand- 
ful of bits into the wastebasket, and said: 
* Go get measured for a new suit of clothes; 
you have lost about fifty pounds, and the old 
duds will no longer do. Go back to your run 
on Monday morning." And he led the man to 
the door and shook hands with the astonished, 
speechless individual. 
The man stumbled his way down the stairs, 
managed to find the tailor-shop, got his new 
suit of clothes, and today is back on the job, 
a bomb-proof individual doing good work. 
A “Human " Railroad 
HE Buffalo, Rochester and Pittsburgh 
Railway is “ the road that did the thing 

before it had to." 
This railroad is Human, Scientific, Efficient 
and Artistic. 
What I mean by “ Human ” is that its owners 
and its employees, from president to track- 
walker, are actuated by a desire to serve 
humanity se se 
We are told that things sometimes break down 
because the human agent fails. 
Realizing this, the managers of this railroad 
are intent on having the human machine 


built up to a point where safety and efficiency | 


prevail sæ se 

Sentiment plays a big part in successful busi- 
ness. Business is a game. Dollars are merely 
the counters. 

He who has eliminated sentiment from his 
cosmos takes no joy in the game. And “ No 
profit is where no pleasure's taken," said 
Bobby Burns, and Bobby knew ! 

Laughter, love, good-cheer, courtesy, friend- 
ship, are all very tangible assets in making the 
wheels go round. This railroad is scientific, 
because its operations are founded on the 
physical laws that have been tried and tested. 
@ Science is the common knowledge of the 
common people, classified. 

Science knows the things that will not work s 
Science knows the breaking strain of materials ; 
how long wood will endure ; knows that water 
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runs downhill; also, that water will destroy 
your roadbed if it is not drained properly se 
Science knows the secret of concrete, of pure 
water, of complete and rapid combustion. 
Science knows how to make steam and hew 
to use it. 
Efficiency 

FFICIENCY is the ability to do the thing 

thoroughly and well, to do it eftectively, 
economically, and at the very time that it 
should be done. 
Efficiency turns on the ability to utilize to the 
best account the passing moments. 
* I know the value of time," said Napoleon, 
and as long as Napoleon knew the value of 
time, he was successful. But when he got lime 
in his bones and the saltness of time went out 
of his system, Blucher got there first, and a 
new page in history was written. 

The Artistic 
HE Artistic relates to beauty, just as 
efficiency relates to use. Use and Beauty 

are twin sisters. 
William Morris said, “ Art is not a thing—Art 
isa way!” 
Art is the gracious, kindly, generous, beautiful 
way of doing things. 
Beauty is harmony, and harmony has a 
distinct influence over our lives. 
Flowerbeds, lawns, shade-trees, graciously 
winding roadways, cleanliness, order, decency, 
are all essentially artistic. 
The next time you ride over the Buffalo, 


"Rochester and Pittsburgh, just go into the 


observation-car and take a seat on the rear 
platform, and note the artistic quality of the 
scene that will meet your view. 

Ballast is lined up in straight lines, not 
scattered all over the right-of-way. 

All mileposts, you will observe, are of concrete, 
and are built as if for eternity. 

You will find the grass cut, the weeds removed, 
and never will you find grass or verdure 
between the rails. Grass is beautiful, but not 
in the streets of a city, or on a railroad that is 
doing business. @ All rubbish, worn-out ties, 
litter of every kind and sort, is picked up 
religiously by the trackmen and burned. 

The right-of-way tokens art and beauty. 

In this matter of keeping railroad property 
in superb condition, England has set us a pace. 
I know of nothing in America, however, that 
is up to the English standard, except the 
Buffalo, Rochester and Pittsburgh. 
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The excuse has always been that we have no 
time to clean up. “ We’ll get around to this 
after a while. The first thing is to do the busi- 
ness," se o» 

But you have heard me say that if you want 
things done, you will have to call on a busy 
man—the other kind has no time. 

And here we get one of the busiest railroads 
in America, which is yet the most artistic se 
A Paying Road 

HAT habit of mind of a certain railroad 
conductor on the Buffalo, Rochester and 
Pittsburgh, which I noticed while taking a 
little journey, symbols the spirit which seems 
to animate this entire railway. But the thing 
that counts at last in a railroad is just one 
line of figures at the bottom of a balance-sheet 
at the end of a year. 
These figures represent the difference between 
your expenditures and your receipts. 
The B. R. & P. has paid its stockholders 
dividends; has also carried a goodly line of 
figures into the surplus account; and has 
shown a big and generous increase in physical 
valuation se se 
Also, it has increased the pay of its employees. 
And never a scandal has touched it. 
It is a splendid property, and is one of the 
warmest streaks of rust in the United States. 
It gets the business, also it holds it. It prospers 
by spreading prosperity. 
Once in a while you hear it said that corpora- 
tions have no soul. That is a thing that “‘listens 
good," but when analyzed you will find only a 
large vacuum. 
Anything that does not have a soul is dead »e 
Corporations are organizations of men—live 
men working together for a common purpose. 
The word ' corporation " means a body—a 
body of people animated by one mind. 
Successful corporations are those that have 
one spirit, and that the right spirit. 
The Co-operative Spirit 
HEN you ride over the Great Northernout 
in Minnesota, the Dakotas, Montana, 
all along that line of three thousand miles you 
wil see great herds of white-faced cattle, 
droves of hogs, and shaggy-legged, big Clydes- 
dale horses. 
The white-faced cattle are referred to as 
“ Jim Hill's cattle," for this is the Jim Hill 
country $e se 
Jim Hill has supplied just one thing, and that 
is opportunity. And as the spirit of James J. 
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Hill animated that empire of the Northwest, 
so does the spirt of William T, Noonan 
animate the Buffalo, Rochester and Pitts- 
burgh Railway. This railroad supplies a spirit, 
and it gives opportunity. 

Here is a line extending from Rochester to 
Pittsburgh, three hundred thirty-one miles, 
and from Buffalo to Pittsburgh, two hundred 
eighty-seven miles. 

When you ride horseback three hundred 
thirty-one miles, it is quite a distance. But 


. when you ride in a luxurious railway-train, 


leaving Rochester or Buffalo by daylight and 
reaching Pittsburgh before supper, it is only 
a little way. 

That is n't much of a trip, is it? 

And then with the telephone you talk from 
Rochester to Pittsburgh with your friend, 
also you talk with anybody and everybody 
along the line. 

All of the trains on the B. R. & P. are des- 
patched and controled by telephone. Of 
course there is a telegraph, too; but the tele- 
phone is the thing. 

There are telephone-booths every few miles 
along the right-of-way—beautiful concrete 
telephone-booths, where you can go in and 
talk with the despatcher. 

And it was the foresight, the business genius, 
the tireless energy, and the right intent of 
William T. Noonan that has cemented this 
railroad and the people along its line into a 
whole 5e se 

Noonan himself does not admit any such 
influence on his part—he swears a halibi. He 
says : '* We believe in co-operation, commenda- 
tion, and intelligent criticism sæ Always we 
are on the lookout for some man who is doing 
some task especially well, and then we reward 
him. You call it altruism ; I don't, it is simply 
business." 

Rarely any one is ever discharged from the 
employ of the B. R. & P. He is promoted. 
Always and forever Noonan is looking for 
opportunity to promote the worthy ; the busi- 
ness is a search for talent. 

History is mostly a record of fights. Business 
is a record of boosts. 

Business builds, constructs, enlarges, bridges 
the rivers, tunnels the mountains. Business 
sets people to work and pays them what they 
are worth. The big railroadman takes out the 
seventy-pound steel and puts in one hundred ; 
he creosotes the ties, paints the station, 
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replaces wooden platforms with brick pave- 
ments, tears down old structures and builds 
better, replaces wood with steel, and steel 
with concrete; replaces dirt with cinders, and 
cinders with stone ballast. He gives oppor- 
tunity to the laborer, encourages genius, helps 
initiative, joins hands with the inventor, 
co-operates with farmers, works for better 
schools, for school-gardens, for playgrounds, 
good roads, concrete sidewalks; removes the 
rubbish, plants trees, shrubbery, flowers, 
waters the waste places, drains the swamps, 
knows what the factory-men and the business- 
men are doing all along the line; gets in touch 
with them, clasps hands with them, eats with 
them, laughs with them, talks with them, 
advises with them, knows their wants, and 
sympathizes with them in their problems; 
settles contentions and settles them rightly oe 
The B. R. & P. is a citizen of every town, city, 
village or township through which it passes, 
@ It is a taxpayer, and it is interested in 
everything that makes for human happiness 
and social betterment. Nothing that is human 
is alien to it. 
A Unique Railroad 

HERE are two ways for a traveling sales- 

man to make money: One is to sell the 
goods, and the other is to work the expense- 
account se se 
There are two ways for a railroad to make 
money : One is to play the stock-market, and 
the other is to sell the only thing that a rail- 
road has to sell, transportation. 
The owners, officials and employees of the 
Buffalo, Rochester and Pittsburgh Railway 
are not financial jugglers. They have one 
object, and that is, to serve the patrons of 
their road in a way so that the railroad and its 
patrons will prosper. 
I have said that the Buffalo, Rochester and 
Pittsburgh Railway is peculiar, different, 
unique, individual, and unlike any other rail- 
road in America, or, for that matter, in the 
round world. 
The first item that differentiates the B. R. & P. 
is pronounced harmony among the stock- 
holders, officers and employees. 
Second, is the very fortunate situation of the 
railroad which links a trinity of growing, 
expanding, evolving cities—cities that are 
filled with an eternal discontent, where good 
buildings are being torn down in order to build 
better se se 
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Buffalo is essentially a manufacturing city, 
and a city of homes. 
It does not depend on any one particular 
line of manufactories. 
If hard times hits one particular trade, it lets 
some other go free. 
Buffalo is the greatest horse-market in the 
world. Its packing products run into many 
millions. It handles fifteen million pounds of 
fish yearly. Its lumber interests aggregate 
two hundred fifty million feet a year. Iron ore 
is handled to the extent of two million tons. 
The coal traffic is very great, for here coal is 
transferred to boats that feed the fires that 
make the copper country of Lake Superior 
possible se se 
Ten million tons of coal are handled in Buffalo 
between Maytime and Maytime. 
Soap, steel, linseed-oil, flour, automobiles, 
carriages, freight and passenger cars, leather, 
and in all, two hundred different industries, 
are represented in Buffalo. 
The population of the city in Eighteen Hun- 
dred Eighty was one hundred fifty-five thou- 
sand. In Nineteen Hundred Fourteen it was 
five hundred thousand. In Nineteen Hundred 
Twenty-five it will be a million. 
Rochester 
OCHESTER is the most healthful, cleanly, 
sanitary, hygienic city in America. 

Parks, flower-gardens, beautiful front yards 
and beautiful back yards here prevail. The 
nursery business first put Rochester on the 
map. Rochester roses are world-famous. The 
planting of trees, flowers, producing fruits and 
forestry in its various forms, has been carried 
on at Rochester for seventy-five years. 
Once Rochester was called ‘‘ The Flour City,” 
Now it is called “ The Flower City.” 
Nevertheless, the wheat-grinding industries 
are very important still. 
Rochester makes more cameras than are made 
in all the citiesin the rest of the world combined. 
@ Rochester makes thermometers, protecto- 
graphs, electrical apparatus, exquisite machin- 
ery and valuable commodities of a thousand 
forms se de 
The death-rate of Rochester is very low, 
something like eleven per thousand, which is, 
say, one-half the death-rate of the City of 
London. @ Rochester is a building, growing, 
evolving municipality, where industry, har- 
mony, beauty, order, enterprise and high intel- 
ligence prevail. 
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Pittsburgh 

HE City of Pittsburgh is unique among 

the cities of America. 
Pittsburgh makes more steel rails than any 
other place on the American continent. 
It is also the home of the glass industry. 
Electric apparatus, air-brakes, locomotives, 
steam-engines, brassware, bronze, white lead, 
pottery, leather and paper, and food-products 
of five hundred and fifty-seven varieties, are 
here produced. 
In England I once heard Pittsburgh spoken 
of as "the place where George Washington 
lives"; in Scotland, they call it “ Andy 
Carnegie’s Town "; also, it is the city that 
made Crosse and Blackwell jealous. 
No city in the world has produced wealth as 
fast as Pittsburgh. 
None has banking facilities according to 
population equal to Pittsburgh. 
Coal is portable climate. The cold of Canada 
is mitigated by coal carried over the B. R. & P. 
to Rochester, and then transferred in the 
same cars across Lake Ontario. 
The steamship Ontario, built of chilled steel, 
carries thirty cars of fifty tons each, and 
travels Winter and Summer. This sturdy boat 
is owned by the B. R. & P. The part of the 
boat that accommodates passengers is beauti- 
ful, luxurious and complete. Passengers here 
would not be aware of the fact that the boat 
is run primarily to carry freight, were the fact 
not called to their attention. 
The B. R. & P. serves the business interests 
of these three great cities. 
When men are building, the business of trans- 
portation prospers. 
The B. R. & P. is happy indeed in its geo- 
graphical relations. It goes through a country 
passing rich, where there is climate and 
weather, and these things make for unrest, 
noble discontent, and energy plus. 

A Good Policy 

OME one has said that a committee is a 

body of men who take three weeks to doa 
thing that one man can do in an hour. 
President Noonan is not hampered by orders. 
He knows the desire of the owners, and one 
purpose animates him, and that is, to carry 
out the wishes of the stockholders. 
Too many cooks spoil the broth in railroading, 
just as in gastronomics. 
Mr. Noonan knows that, in order to please 
the owners, he first must please the patrons. 
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«| Also, it is commonsense policy for a rail- 
road to be on good terms with its neighboring 
lines se se 
Scrappy railroads that indulge in red-headed 
competition make both patrons and stock- 
holders pay for the fun. 
There is a rivalry as to service, but there is 
always a cheerful interchange of traffic and 
facilities se se 
This road is on good terms with its neighbors. 
@ Mr. Noonan's attitude is that of a friendly, 
broad-gauged, good-hearted neighbor. 
However, I imagine that if you wanted a 
short-arm jolt, Noonan might accommodate 
you. But the sense of justice and fair play is 
strong in the heart of this man. 
The policy of the road is centered in his con- 
volutions, yet at the same time there are 
understudies for every position. 
Mr. Noonan is big enough to know that the 
institution that leans too heavily on an indi- 
vidual is not properly managed. 
There is no office on this road, no position, 
and no job, that could not be quickly filled 
if the man who fills the place should drop out 


of the game. 
Discipline 

N the B. R. & P. you will find the discipline 

similar to that which exists in the German 
army te se 
Emperor William has recently said, '' Con- 
scription will never be done away with in the 
Fatherland ; but the quality of the work done 
by a soldier will change more and more 
towards industrialism ; the things that make a 
good soldier also make a good citizen." se 
And it can be truthfully said that the things 
which go to make a good railroadman will 
also make this railroadman a good soldier sæ 
Health is the first great requisite. President 
Noonan takes care to see that his men are 
not worn to a frazzle. 
You will notice that the employees of the 
B. R. & P. are earnest, responsible, contented, 
and altogether a heroic type of man. 
The cheerful, generous policy pays. 
President Noonan says, with Marshall Field, 
“ The patron is always right." 
This is enlightened self-interest, because it 
makes for peace, and peace makes for pros- 
perity se ie 
Angry, tired, unreasonable men create just 
their own sort of an atmosphere. 
If a patron wants information from the 
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B. R. & P. concerning a rate to Keokuk, Iowa, 
he gets that rate, and is told exactly how much 
it will cost to ship the commodity. 
We can all remember the time when, if we 
asked the rate to a certain point, we were 
told that it was thirty-three and a half cents 
per hundred pounds to the Niagara frontier, 
to the Mississippi River gateway, or to the 
territory covered by some Freight Association. 
@ You will find that a B. R. & P. man does 
not pass out general, gaseous information. He 
will first find out from the patron what the 
man wants to ship, then the weight of it, and 
he will figure it all out on a pad and tell you 
what it will cost to lay the case of eggs down 
in the town where you want it to go. 
This policy has made friends, so you will find, 
even in competing points, that the B. R. & P., 
nine times out of ten, has the preference. 
Building for the Future 
IN the management of railroads it has been 
found that the best way to maintain boilers 

is to put good water in them. 
Heat applied to water makes the wheels go 
round se se 
The B. R. & P. has bought many thousands 
of acres of land which are used as a watershed, 
and the water is collected in dams with 
concrete core walls, so that today the B. R. & 
P. has in reserve over seven hundred fifty 
million gallons of pure water for engine use. 
@ The B. R. & P. believes in H,O, but not in 
their capital stock. 
Water that comes from the clouds is soft 
water. It can only be contaminated by going 
through the air or through the soil and rock. 
@ Hard water is impure water that has taken 
up the qualities possessed by the geological 
strata through which it has passed. 
The plan of catching rain-water over a vast 
acreage and holding it in reservoirs is much 
cheaper than to purify it and soften it by a 
chemical process, although this plan is also 
carried on to a certain extent by the B. R. & P. 
@ The dams built by the B. R. & P. have cost 
Tnany hundred thousands of dollars. 
It is a permanent investment. These dams are 
built to last a hundred years at least, and in 
fact, every building now being built by the 
Buftalo, Rochester and Pittsburgh Railway is 
built to endure and be serviceable at a time 
when every man now employed on the road 
has turned to dust. 
The B. R. & P. builds for the future. 
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This kind and method of building reacts on 
the employee. It spells permanency, and to 
every B. R. & P. employee means a lifelong 
job se se 
This permanent plan of building is mirrored 
by the steel and concrete signal-towers that 
I saw were being erected along the line of this 
railroad se se 
Not long ago, in Boston, a wooden signal- 
tower was burned, through the well-meant 
intention of a switchman to thaw out water- 
pipes with a torch. He thawed the pipes out all 
right, and the tower was reduced to ashes in 
twenty minutes’ time. 
The burning of that tower crippled the serv- 
ice of the railroad for a month, and practically 
two hundred trains a day were put out of 
commission for a week. 
The new signal-towers now being built by 
the B. R. & P. have no wood in them. Even 
the doors and window-frames are steel. The 
floors are concrete and the roof is tile. The 
telephone-booths are of similar construction. 
Fence-posts of concrete are also being manu- 
factured in a big way by this company. So 
that it is only a question of time before all 
wooden fences and wood for building purposes 
No wooden platforms are being erected. Steel 
and concrete and brick are the goods. 
Also, it is well to know that the B. R. & P. 
gives preference when buying to the products 
of the brickmakers, the cement-makers, and 
the steel-makers who live along the line ss 
Mr. Noonan believes in reciprocity. 
Tonnage 

HE average tonnage per train on this rail- 

road has doubled in ten years, with the 
trains on the road less time. 
Grades have been reduced, curvatures elimi- 
nated, and electric signals and telephones are 
lessening the dependency upon the human 
agency se se 
Railroading is a twenty-four-hour-a-day prop- 
osition. Supervision at night is just as neces- 
sary as during the day, and a little more so ce 
There are many efficiency tests in line with 
education, and the training has been steadily 
and constantly going on on this road. 
This high degree of efficiency, this prepared- 
ness, is a very tangible asset and is indicated 
on the balance-sheet at the end of the year o» 
As there is no advertisement equal to a well- 
pleased customer, so there is no method of 
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traffic solicitation equal to a service thoroughly 
well performed. 

Representatives of the B. R. & P. who call 
upon the patrons do so for the purpose of 
co-operation, and they advise as to the best 
method of accommodating the public. 

On the B. R. & P. red blood takes the place 
of red tape ; friendship eliminates friction se 
Economy 

VERY engine is given its proper rating, 

and no more is expected from an engine 
than it can do; any more than we expect a 
man to do the things for which he is not 
trained and fitted by natural endowment sæ 
The B. R. & P. has the largest number of cars 
per mile of any road in the United States. 
James J. Hill has a motto which runs thus; 
“Trust in the Lord and haul no empties.” 
@ It costs about as much to pull a car that is 
half-filled as one that is loaded. Loaded cars 
on this road are the rule. 
The equipment of this railroad is in use. Its 
aim is to keep the engines and cars in a high 
degree of repair, and to keep them busy. 
The elimination of friction is politic, symbolic 
and actual on this road. 
All engines have flanged lubrication, which 
means a lessening of wear and a reduced cost 
in the running. 
This railroad goes through the center of the 
coalmining district of America, and yet the 
B. R. & P. was the pioneer in fuel economy se 
Its employees are educated to the fact that 
the music of pop-valves and the making of a 
tremendous smoke token waste of materials. 
@ I hold in my hand a little book giving the 
cost-price of six hundred different pieces of 
material that are used in operation and main- 
tenance se te 
These books have been distributed to every 
employee and every clerk on the B. R. & P., 
from section-hand and errand-boy up, 
Prizes have been given from time to time to 
those. who pass the best examination as to 
cost of materials. 
How many educated men do you know who 
can tell you the cost of a railroad-tie, a fence- 
post, a magneto, a pump, a piece of hose, a 
shovel, a sledge-hammer, an ax, a hand-car, 
a dynamo, a spike, a locomotive, a Pullman 
car, a freight-car, a passenger-car, a pane of 
glass or a paper of pins? 
When we know the value of a thing we are a 
little slow about chucking it in the waste- 
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basket or transferring it to the scrap-heap se 
But even a scrap-heap is a valuable product 
to the B. R. & P., for here there is no standing 
in with the junk gentleman. 
The Reclamation Plant among many roads is 
a brand-new thing. On the B. R. & P. it has 
been in operation for several years. 
In some institutions there are rules ''that are 
made to be broken," but on the B. R. & P. 
rules are followed up. Quizzes are held in 
cabooses, stations, offices, out in the open, 
every little while, to discover whether the 
employee has the rule at his finger-tips or 
tongue-tip. 
Men who go on trains are “fit.” And the 
engines that are sent out from the roundhouses 
of the B. R. & P. are also “fit.” Stalled engines, 
leaky boilers, and tired, nervous men are not 
to be found on this road. 
Neighborliness 

HE town of East Aurora is six miles from 

Jewettville on the B, R. & P., and seven 
miles from Orchard Park on the same line se 
I often ride over on horseback to these 
villages to catch a train. Sometimes I go in 
an automobile, and if I am in a hurry I walk. 
@ For several years, I have noticed the 
peculiar and individual spirit that animates 
the B. R. & P. 
Not so long ago, I thought I would like to 
take a good look at the ' Central Plant” 
himself—the President of the road. So I called 
President Noonan up from East Aurora by 
telephone, and I got him on the line. His 
answer was, ' You are a neighbor of ours! 
Come over and see me any time.” 
The railroads of this country have been well 
hammered by the genus muckraker and his 
companion in arms, Calamity Jake. 
Thomas Brackett Reed once said that when 
he had ten men apply for an office, and he, 
through necessity, gave the office to but one, 
he made nine soreheads and one ingrate te 
Just why, when we bestow a benefit on an 
individual we get his ingratitude, I am not 
sure. Some day I will take the matter up with 
Ali Baba and we will analyze it. 
In the meantime, it looks to me as if the 
ingratitude of so many people towards the 
railroads was on account of the benefits that 
the railroads have bestowed on the country. 
When we begin to pound, we keep it up and 
get the habit, for we never forgive the people 
we have injured. 
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Personally, my work for the past twenty-five 
years has put me in close relationship with a 
great number of railroad officials. As a class I 
believe railroadmen average quite as high in 
point of intelligence and right intent as do 
lawyers, doctors, preachers, schoolteachers, 
grocers and even editors. 

Railway officials, however, are men, and men 
sometimes make mistakes. 

But railroadmen have it bred into them that 
they can not afford to make the same mistake 
twice. And all railroadmen know that ex-parte, 
arbitrary methods are a poor policy. 

The British Admiralty allow a captain to lose 
one ship and they never wink an eyebrow. 
But when he loses two, it is assumed that he 
is getting the habit, and they relieve him. 

In spite of the busy muckraker, I think it is 
growing into the consciences of the people of 
America that the railroads have not received 
a fair deal. 

But now there seems to be a return of the 
tide, and if I can help along this movement 
toward fair play just a little, I will be glad se 
The Buffalo, Rochester and Pittsburgh is a 
railroad that co-operates with its patrons, and 
that looks out for its employees. This railroad 
prospers, just as the people prosper who live 
along its line. 

It is a railroad that has kept in advance of 
public opinion; kept in advance of statute 
law. Every betterment demanded by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has been 
foreseen and discounted by this company »e 
Steel equipment, electric headlights, dining- 
cars, even on local trains, parlor-cars, obser- 
vation-platforms, stone ballast, telephone serv- 
ice, and one-hundred-pound steel—all are 
here se se 

Yes, and something else, and that some- 
thing else is “‘ Humanity ’’—call it the Golden 
Rule if you wish, And the best part is, it is a 
commonsense policy that pays! 


oe 

ECIPROCITY, co-operation and mutu- 

ality are the important words now. Laws 
for the regulation of trade should be most 
carefully scanned. That which hampers, limits, 
cripples and retards must be done away with. 
That which gives freedom, security and peace 
must be encouraged. We are moving toward 
the sun-rising; and no man can guess the 
splendor and the riches and the beauty that 
will yet be ours. Let America lead the way! 
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The Common People 
19) ($03 E who can make two grins grow 


< where there was only a grouch 


-———À 


before is a benefactor of the 
race te ce 

Nevertheless, I want to enter a 
demurrer against Brother 
Opper, the clever cartoonist of 
the New York American. It is 
this: He portrays the Common 
People as a half-fed, dead- 
serious, apologetic and unneces- 
sarily innocent little shrimp 
with side-whiskers. 

It’s too bad to analyze a joke and put a 
pleasantry on the microscopic slide, but in the 
interest of truth it is well to say that the 
Common People of America do not belong to 
the shrimp variety. 

The Common People are the people who are 
interested in common things. 

If you want commonsense you will find it 
among the Common People, and not among 
the patricians or the peons. 

The trouble with Mexico is that she has no 
Common People, and until she can evolve 
these there is no hope for her. Uncommon 
people belong to the leisure class, and the 
leisure class is made up of hoboes and remit- 
tance-men. 

Ninety per cent of the population of Mexico is 
illiterate 2e se 

Less than ten per cent of the population of the 
United States is illiterate. 

The Common People work, study, think, 
laugh—accomplish. There has never been a 
civilization in all history where the Common 
People did not hold the balance of power se 
I am one of the Common People. I do not 
wear side-whiskers or a look of wild alarm. 
I am one of the Common People, because I 
can shoulder a trunk and carry it upstairs. 
I can sift ashes, shovel coal, drive four horses 
or six. I can swing a pick, an ax, a baseball- 
club, feed a furnace, use a paint-brush, climb 
ladders, tend mason, juggle mail-sacks, run 
a motor-truck, follow a plow, pitch hay, dig 
post-holes, milk cows, slop pigs, curry horses, 
lead the bull to water, and do five hundred 
common, plain, simple, every-day things that 
people in moderate circumstances, in city, 
town or country, do, and which someone has to 
do—otherwise there would be no civilization. 
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The Diocletian Edicts 

HAVE just been reading a most interesting 

book entitled, The Common People of 
Ancient Rome, by Frank Frost Abbott, Ken- 
nedy Professor of the Latin Language and 
Literature in Princeton University. 
As long as the Common People in Rome were 
in the ascendent, Rome ruled the world. 
When they became pauperized through pater- 
nalism, weakness, degeneration, disease and 
dissolution were at the door. 
I recommend very few books—beside my 
own—but this book by Professor Abbott on 
the Common People of Rome should be read 
by all of the Common People of America se 
There is one chapter especially that is worth 
the price of admission, and that is the chapter 
on the Emperor Diocletian, who lived in the 
Fourth Century after Christ. 
This man had a deal to do with ushering in 
the Dark Ages. His intent and desires were 
right, but he had a wonderful itch for butting 
in and taking charge of everything. 
The people were not allowed either to choose 
their own religion or to do business in their 
own way. 
Diocletian knew nothing about natural law, 
that is, spiritual law. 
High prices then prevailed. Diocletian devised 
a scheme for keeping them down—this, in the 
interests of the Common People, for politi- 
cians, propagandists, reformers, rulers, who 
live off the Common People, have ever been 
anxious to show the Common People what to 
do ce ce 
So comes Diocletian, solicitous on account of 
high prices. He sends his secretaries through 
the market-places, makes a list of seven 
hundred commodities, and the secretaries fix 
maximum prices at which things should be 
sold se se 
The penalty for charging more than the 
established price was death. 
In order that there could be no misunder- 
standing, Diocletian had the names of the 
articles and the prices above which they should 
not be sold, cut in stone and placed on the 
walls all around the markets. 
What was the result? Simply this, that the 
Common People who had been busy producing 
all of the commodities that ministered to 
human life became panic-stricken. Animation 
flagged. Inspiration died. Laughter ceased. 
No such thing as joyous labor longer existed. 
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C. The threat hanging over them of what the 
government proposed to do killed spontaneity, 
and creation, development, production, died. 
@ And behold, there came the Dark Ages, 
when for a thousand years night prevailed; 
when for a thousand years the world did not 
produce a poet, an orator, an inventor, an 
artist, a navigator, a mathematician; when 
fear was supreme, and hope stood far away 
in the shadow, shivering and cold, a finger to 
her lips. 

Our friends in Washington should read this 
book on the Common People of Rome, and 
learn the lesson, which is: the less rulers mix 
in, dictate and try to regulate economic 
activities, the better it is for the Common 
People se se 

Well did Thomas Jefferson say, “‘ That country 
is governed best that is governed least." se 


ce 
The road to success means: keep confidence 
with yourself; keep yourself thinking, acting 
doing right—but above all keep honest 


No Enemy But Himself 


17) (2) F any man should have our 
— UT friendship, it is the man who 
has failed to be a friend to 
himself 5e se 

The victim of strong drink 
frequently has all the virtues— 
including high intelligence and 
a tender, sympathetic heart— 
and yet when the demon gets 
him, his will is paralyzed and 
L/ Satan is in the saddle. 

I hate drunkenness; but I do 
not hate the drunkard. 

A few weeks ago I visited San Quentin Prison 
and talked with a man in the “ Death Row,” 
who has since been hanged. 

“ It was drink—just drink—I was crazed with 
drink. I was jealous and I shot her. Then I 
shot myself. She died quickly. I recovered to 
be sent here. Next week I die. She was a 
beautiful, honest, loving wife to me, but drink 
destroyed my reason." 

I said nothing—what could I say! But I 
realized that the slow, lingering death of a 
drunkard's wife is no more tragic than the 
quick taking-off by knife or pistol. 

The worst about strong drink has never been 
told—it escapes the lure of language. 
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A part of the drunkard’s hallucination often 
is that he is not a drunkard, “ I can quit any 
time,” he says. But the man who says he can 
quit any time, seldom quits. 

There is something in the excessive use of 
strong drink that brings about a dramatic 
situation Se se 

The individual under its influence is in evi- 
dence, He talks loudly. He protests and 
threatens, sings, orates, shouts. He is, for the 
time being, in an exalted mental condition. 
He feels rich. His senses are unusually acute, 
his passions are inflamed, his emotions ram- 
pant. He sheds tears, and swears eternal 
fidelity and friendship without end. 

When he walks he takes the whole sidewalk. 
When he enters a room he commands the 
attention of every one in it. 

Not only does he see double, but everything 
in his mind is exaggerated. He at times sees 
slights where none are intended. He picks up 
innocent remarks and challenges them. A 
condition of paranoia takes him captive. He 
thinks his best friends are plotting against 
him. He wants to fight. He is jealous, unrea- 
sonable, insane. 

The Awakening Public Conscience 
BELIEVE the tendency of the times is 
away from the consumption of fiery liquids. 

Vodka in Russia, absinthe in France, whisky 
in Scotland, Ireland and England, brandy in 
America—each and all are coming under the 
ban. That is, their consumption and use is 
considered by many as absurd, unnecessary, 
uncalled for. 

Wine and beer have been substituted in a 
great number of districts for the fiery liquors. 
@ Prosperity reigns today in Germany to an 
extent that it does nowhere else in the round 
world. Next to Germany comes France. And 
France is loaning money to American railroads. 
Germany is supposed to be the land of beer se 
In Italy and France wine is supreme. 

These countries lead the world in many ways 
in thought and invention, in philosophy, 
music, art—all of which things are the by- 
products of economics or business. 

We find that men who breathe bad air, who 
are imperfectly fed, who are economically 
dependent, crave stimulants. 

People who live in the open, who have venti- 
lated houses, who are properly nourished, find 
inspiration without resort to artificial methods. 
«| “Let him who is without sin cast the first 
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stone." And they say that in the crowd was a 
eunuch who immediately picked up a brickbat 
and hurled it with the exclamation ‘ Take 
that!" se o 
If I lived in the Whitechapel district in 
London I would certainly be a good patron 
of the nearest “Pub” to the extent of my 
exchequer. But living in the country as I do, 
blessed beyond the lot of most, with love and 
work, and the companionship of horses and 
cattle, with the sweep of waving grain-fields 
before my vision, or the silent white coverlet 
of snow in the Winter, and the woods upon 
woods in every direction, and the running 
streams singing their lullabies, hastening to 
the sea—with all these things and the exac- 
tions of daily duties, why should I look for 
something that would deaden my brain or 
limit my capacity for the manifold joys and 
blessings which await me on every hand ! 
Evolution is the law of life—not revolution. 
«| When we give up one thing we have to 
have something else given to us just as good, 
or if possible, a little better. 
The soda-fountain forty years ago was an 
experiment—now it seems to be a social 
necessity Se se 
Drugstores then sold whisky and drugs. Now 
drugstores make their money out of caramels 
and ice-cream soda. 
Slowly, surely, the world is changing. It is 
not, today, as necessary to forget the horrors 
of life as it is to waken our souls to the bless- 
ings that surround us. 
The sane, the sober, the efficient, must and 
will prevail, not through legislative enactment, 
but through the gradual growing common- 
sense of the times. 
The world is growing better. 
And so the summing up might be this: Let 
every man study his own case. We are work- 
ing for health, for happiness and for efficiency. 
Does strong drink add to your well-being? If 
not, isn’t it better to omit it? And this 
certainly a large number of intelligent people 
are doing. 
p 

CONOMICS changes man's activities. As 

you change a man's activities you change 
his way of living, and as you change his 
environment you change his state of mind se 
Precept and injunction do not perceptibly 
affect men; but food, water, air, clothing, 
shelter, pictures, books, music, will and do se 
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Great Inventions 


Hew N epoch is a pivotal point, 
something that changes old 
methods, cleans up the slate, 
and starts the game of life 
afresh se se 

In the lives of individuals there 
are pivotal points. 

Loss, calamity, grief, may be 
pivotal points—time when an 
issue bravely met adds cubits 
to our stature. 

Great successes are usually 
those where victory is snatched 
from the jaws of defeat. 

And the old idea of the Indians, that when 
they killed an enemy they absorbed his 
strength into their own, is poetically true se 
The greatest invention of modern centuries 
is the steam-engine. 

The principle of the expansive power of water 
under heat was known to Pythagoras, who 
lived six hundred years before Christ. 
However, the value of steam as a producer of 
power was of no avail until we had a receptacle 
that would contain it. 

The rolling of iron plates was the thing that 
made the steam-engine practicable. It was the 
steam-boiler and not the steam-engine that 
ushered in the Age of Steam. Robert Fulton 
said his job was to make a boiler to hold the 
steam—the engine was easy. 

Then from making things in the home, we 
began to make them in factories, and the 
modern manufacturing system was built oe 
The factory is the thing that made England 
mistress of the seas. 

Birmingham and Sheffield made Liverpool 
possible se se 

Stephenson rigged up an engine and boiler 
on a wagon, ran a chain over the hub, and this 
chain ran around the flywheel of his engine. 
With this steam-wagon he could travel on a 
good roadway at the rate of four miles an 
hour. Four miles an hour is the speed of a 
traction-engine. 

Stephenson found that when he increased the 
speed of his wagon, it jarred his engine so 
that it was impossible to manipulate it. The 
wheels of a wagon hit the ground and every 
inequality caused a shock. 

Driving horses on a stone pavement faster 
than five miles an hour is not practical. 
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I once rode to a fire with Chief Hale in Kansas 
City at the rate of ten miles an hour. We 
certainly did make the sparks fly. We swung 
from curb to curb, and the racket, the friction, 
the pounding was terrific. I vowed that if I 
ever got out of that red wagon, I would never 
climb into such a vehicle again. 
The Rubber Tire 

MERSON says that the first man who 

made a pair of shoes carpeted the earth 
with leather. 
The invention of the rubber tire made the 
automobile possible. 
And if rubber tires had been invented before 
iron wheels were utilized, the railroads would 
never have existed. 
When Stephenson discovered that it was 
impossible to make speed on a roadway with 
an iron-wheeled vehicle, he laid wooden rails 
and covered them with strips of iron, thus 
getting a comparatively smooth surface. 
When I used to jog horses with my neighbor, 
Ed Geers, the Silent Man, I realized, in driving 
a single block over a macadam pavement from 
the barn to the track, how impossible speed 
was on any road except one specially prepared. 
@ The racetrack was made of loam and tan- 
bark se se 
Here was a soft footing for the iron-shod feet 
of the horses, and a yielding pavement for 
the iron tires of our sulkies, 
One fine day someone sent to Ed Geers a 
present of a little low-wheeled sulky. The 
wheels were evidently those taken from a 
bicycle se se 
At that time I had never heard of ball bear- 
ings. But I soon understood that the ball 
bearings shift the friction from one place to a 
great many. 
The little low-wheeled sulky was laughed at, 
then admired. Finally Ed Geers hitched a 
horse to it. Two turns around the half-mile 
track, and his horse was used to the con- 
trivance se sæ 
It ran as silently as Ed Geers himself and with 
so little friction that it seemed to be chasing 
the horse and pushing him along. And I saw 
that the horse was drawing the sulky by the 
reins, and not by the traces. 
And so we came down the homestretch, 
neck and neck, And then Ed Geers drew out 
in front of me very easily, and went under the 
wire three lengths ahead. We tried it again, 
and the Silent Man delivered himself thus: 
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* It means about ten seconds on the mile." 
Then he dived into silence and pulled the 
silence in after him. 

A few days later Ed Geers drove a race with 
this little low-wheeled, ball-bearing sulky in a 
race at Buffalo. When he drove out to warn 
up he got the laugh from the grandstand. But 
he walked away with the race, just the same. 
He had just ten seconds leeway over the 
bunch. 

The next year on the Grand Circuit not a 
single high-wheeled sulky was seen. The 
bicycle-tire and the ball-bearing axles were 
here to stay. 

As Emerson's shoemaker carpeted the earth 
with leather, so has the pneumatic tire paved 
the roadway with rubber. 

Fifteen years ago the principal use for rubber 
was in making gum-shoes for politicians. 

The gum-shoe is not now so much in demand 
as it was then. 

Doctor B. F. Goodrich was a practising 
physician at Tarrytown, New York, when the 
high bicycle came in. It had a solid rubber 
tire. One day Doctor Goodrich just took a 
piece of garden-hose and fastened it on his 
high wheel with the aid of wires. 

He found that this lessened tbe bumps, but 
the hose soon flattened. 

Then he put a smaller hose inside of the 
garden-hose. 

And the third move was to blow the little 
hose that was inside of the big one up with 
air—and the pneumatic tire was born. 
Curiously enough, a man by the name of 
Dunlop, in England, did the same thing at 
about the same time. 

It was very much like the invention of the 
telephone. Gray of Oberlin, Dolbear of Tufts, 
Alexander Graham Bell of Boston, and Thomas 
Alva Edison of the round world, turned the 
trick at the same time. 

Everybody now agrees that it is the rubber 
tire and the pneumatic inner tube that make 
the automobile possible. With the iron tire 
we would still be hitting the pavement at 
five miles an hour and no more, on your life! 


se 
E who makes war on business removes the 
roof from homes, takes the bread from 
mouths, leaves human bodies naked to the 
storm—replaces confidence with fear, hope 
with dread, love with hate—and robs men of 
their right to work. 
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Trade Conditions 


[AHE wealth of the country is 
increasing steadily and surely, 
because the people are engaged 
in productive work. But there 
will be no season of expansion 
through new enterprises until 
three questions are settled se 
First, financial reform through 
theinauguration of the National 
Reserve Association, which will 
make panics impossible. This is 
simply a plan of co-operation 
among the bankers of the coun- 
try with the approval of our Uncle Sam. 
Second, a cessation of tariff-tinkering. 

Third, a plain statement by the Government 
to the businessmen of the nation as to the 
attitude of the Government toward the 
natural expansion and extension of business. 
@ When these three things are settled, there 
will be such an increase in business as this 
country has never seen before. 

Back of us we have the wealth, we have the 
credit, we have the willing hands and the 
restless brains. 

Moreover, the methods of distribution are 
such now that every one will share in the 
increased prosperity, provided he gets busy. 
The fellow who sits back and growls will be 
just where he always was. The poor devil we 
always have with us. 

Building will be done as never before. Already 
prices of real estate are anticipating this 
increased building of homes, and the time is at 
hand se oe 

We have capital, labor, enterprise, and these 
are the three things which Henry Thomas 
Buckle, in his History of Civilization, says are 
requisite to national enfoldment. 

The general health of the people is revealed 
in the lowest average death-rate ever shown. 
@ The crop of corn, oats, wheat and cotton 
is the biggest ever known. 

Some things might be named that are not 
ideal, but they are getting better. 

Altogether, it looks as if America had more 
to be thankful for today than any country 
ever had in all its history. 

. - 

Men are under the domain of Natural Law 
as much as bees. Men succeed only by working 
with other men and for other men. 
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Knockers in High Places 


D ryll w HE aquafortis acerbities passed 
out by politicians towards one 
another really mean little. 

Think of the men and women 

who were put in the Ananias 

Club by an ex-President ! Does 

anybody for a moment imagine 

that the founder of the Ananias 

Club has any greater regard 

for truth than the ones upon 

whom he has clapped the brand 
of Cain? 

Wendell Phillips, one of the 
great men of his time, denounced Abraham 
Lincoln over and over again with slashing 
phrase. For three years Horace Greeley carried 
at the head of his editorial column a paragraph 
in contempt and disparagement of Lincoln. 
@ The business of a politician seems to be to 
vilify his competitors. But through the oppo- 
sition of forces the world is held in place and 
swings along in her orbit in the same old way. 
The moral of it all is, don’t take any man’s 
tales of any other man seriously, for the bigger 
the man the more insignificant and worthless 
are his estimates, where his own interests are 
at stake. A man’s criticisms of other men are 
valuable chiefly as comment on his own mental 
make-up. When a man’s own affairs are 
involved, the quality of mercy makes a cut 
for cover; and what he says often causes the 
Goddess of Justice to blush for shame. 

The Anvil Chorus 

S for a great writer’s estimate of another 

let me loan you a little literary confetti. 
Carlyle wrote of Wordsworth : 
** A man of immense head, and great jaws like 
a crocodile’s. It was his habit to talk whatever 
‘was in his mind at the time, with total indif- 
ference to the impression it produced on his 
hearers. He kept discoursing on how far you 
could get carried out of London on this side 
and on that for sixpence.” 
And Walter Savage Landor wrote of Lord 
Brougham : 
"What other man, within the walls of 
Parliament, however hasty, rude and petulant, 
hath exhibited such manifold instances of 
bad manners, bad feeling, bad reasoning, bad 
language, and bad law?” 
Jeffrey wrote of Byron : 
* It appears as if this miserable little man, 
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having exhausted every species of sensual 
gratification—having drained the cup of sin 
even to its bitterest dregs—were resolved to 
show us that he is no longer a human being, 
even in his frailties, but a cool, unconcerned 
fiend, laughing with a detestable glee over the 
whole of the better and worse elements of 
which human life is composed—treating with 
well-nigh equal derision the most pure of 
virtues and the most odious of vices—dead 
alike to the beauty of the one and to the 
deformity of the other—a mere heartless 
despiser of that frail but noble humanity 
whose type was never exhibited in a shape of 
more deplorable degradation than in his own 
contemptuously distinct delineation of him- 
self." se se 

Taine says of Carlyle: 

* He writes splendidly, but it is neither truth 
nor poetry.” 

Jane Welsh Carlyle wrote of her husband: 
* No one could have a more Christian resig- 
nation to the sufferings of others." 

Emerson said of Dickens : 

“Like Cooper and Hawthorne, he has no 
dramatic talent. The moment he attempts 
dialogue, the improbability of life hardens to 
wood and stone. And the book begins and 
ends without a poetic ray, and so perishes in 
the reading." 

Tolstoy on Shakespeare : 

" Open Shakespeare wherever you like, or 
wherever it may chance, you will see that you 
will never find ten consecutive lines which are 
comprehensible, unartificial, natural to the 
character that says them and which produce 
an artistic impression. 

“The works of Shakespeare—borrowed as 
they are and externally like mosaics, arti- 
fically fitted together piecemeal from bits 
invented for the occasion—have nothing what- 
ever in common with art and poetry. 
"However absurd it may appear in my 
rendering (which I have endeavored to make 
as impartial as possible), I may confidently 
say that in the original King Lear is yet more 
absurd. It is a very bad, carelessly composed 
production, which can not evoke amongst us 
anything but aversion and weariness. Every 
reader of our time who is free from the 
influence of suggestion will also receive exactly 
the same impression from all the other 
extolled dramas of Shakespeare, not to men- 
tion the senseless dramatized tales, Pericles, 
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Twelfth Night, The Tempest, Cymbeline, 
Troilus and Cressida.” 

Bernard Shaw says of Shakespeare: 

“ The intensity of my impatience with Shakes- 
peare occasionally reaches such a pitch that 
it would positively be a relief to me to dig 
him up and throw stones at him, knowing as I 
do how incapable he and his worshipers are of 
understanding any less obvious form of indig- 
nity. With the single exception of Homer, 
there is no eminent writer, not even Sir 
Walter Scott, whom I despise so entirely as I 
despise Shakespeare when I measure my mind 
against his.” 

Frank Harris on George Bernard Shaw: 

* Now Mr. Shaw has written a play on the 
subject which I have been working on for at 
least fifteen years, and from what he has said 
thereon in the Observer it looks as if he had 
annexed my theory bodily, so far as he can 
understand it, and the characters to boot. 

* I only wish here to draw attention to the 
fact that he has already annexed a good deal 
of my work and put it forth as his own, giving 
me only the most casual and grudging men- 
tion. Will he, who is not poor, always be under 
our tables for the crumbs? ” 

George Meredith on Tennyson : 

“ The Holy Grail is grand, is n't it? The lines 
are satin lengths, the figures Sevres China. I 
have not the courage to offer to review it! 
I should say such things. To think !—It 's 
in these days that the foremost poet of the 
country goes on fluting of creatures that have 
not a breath of vital humanity in them, and 
doles us out his regular five-feet with the old 
trick of the vowel endings. The Euphuist's 
tongue, the Exquisite's leg, the Curate's moral 
sentiments, the British matron and her daugh- 
ter's purity of tone—so he talks, so he walks, 
so he snuffles. I repeat with my grannam— 
to think I—and to hear the chorus of praise, 
too. Why, this stuff is not the muse, it’s 
musery. The man has got hold of the muse's 
clothesline and hung it with brass jewelry. 
“He seems as absurd as an image in a tea- 
garden, and bedizened with faded and fan- 
tastic garlands; the public cough on being 
told he is a poet, for he has much more the 
appearance of a post.” 

George Bernard Shaw on Count Tolstoy : 

* He put on the dress of a moujik, exactly as 
Don Quixote put on a suit of armor. He tried 
to ignore money as Don Quixote did. He left 
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his own skilled work to build houses that 
could hardly be induced to stand, and to make 
boots that an army contractor would have 
been ashamed of. He let his property drift to 
the verge of insolvency and ruin like the 
laziest Irish squire, because he disapproved of 
property as an institution. And he was neither 
honest nor respectable in his follies. He con- 
nived at all sorts of evasions. He would not 
take money on a journey; but he would take 
a companion who would buy railway-tickets 
and pay hotel-bills behind his back. He would 
not own property or copyrights ; but he would 
make them over to his wife and children, and 
live in their country house in Yasnaya and 
their town house in Moscow very comfortably, 
only occasionally easing his conscience by 
making things as difficult and unpleasant as 
possible. He insisted on celibacy as the first 
condition of a worthy life ; and his wife became 
sixteen times a mother, and found him a 
uxorious husband at seventy.” 
John Ruskin on James McNeil Whistler : 
* For Mr. Whistler’s own sake, no less than 
for the protection of the purchaser, Sir Coutts 
Lindsay ought not to have admitted works 
into the gallery in which the ill-educated 
conceit of the artist so nearly approached the 
aspect of wilful imposture. I have seen and 
heard much of Cockney impudence before 
now, but never expected to hear a coxcomb 
ask two hundred guineas for flinging a pot of 
paint in the public’s face.” 
James Russell Lowell on Walt Whitman : 
* Do you know who Walt Whitman is? Why 
—a wody, a New York tough, a loafer, a 
frequenter of low places—friend of cab- 
drivers!” 
o 

W ORK should be the spontaneous expres- 

sion of a man’s best impulses. We grow 
only through exercise, and every faculty that 
is exercised, becomes strong, and those not 
used atrophy and die. Thus how necessary it 
is that we should exercise our highest and 
best ! To develop the brain we have to exercise 
the body. Every muscle, every organ, has its 
corresponding convolution in the brain. To 
develop the mind, we must use the body se 
Manual training is essentially moral training; 
and physical work is, at its best, mental, moral 
and spiritual—and these are truths so great 
and yet so simple that until yesterday many 
wise men did not recognize them. 
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Love-Letters 


[S9 HE Reformers tell us that this 
country needs this, that and 
the other, to save it from dire 
dissolution. 
'These things are true, or not, 
as the case may be, but to my 
mind the one vital thing needed 
in America is an increase in the 
'Gene Field Letter. 
We are suffering from episto- 
lary elephantiasis. 
Every college should have a 
'Gene Field Chair. Very few 
folks know how to write a letter, what to say 
or when to stop. 
A 'Gene Field Letter always contains an 
element of joy. 
Next, it bears a message of wisdom. 
Third, it has a jigger of wit that gives the 
wisdom flavor. 
Fourth, it closes when it is done, and there is 
no postscript. 
A 'Gene Field Letter breathes kindness, 
appreciation, friendship, love, truth. The 
owner clings to it, shows it to friends, preserves 
it. If you own an original, you 'll not part with 
it any more than you would sell your mother's 
portrait se se 
'Gene Field may not have been a great man, 
but he had a great heart. He knew the secret 
of friendship. To live so you will love and be 
loved is a fine art. Field was a friend. 
How to Write a Letter 
OW let the world learn at his feet and 
follow his example. 

The age demands it. A long letter robs you of 
time and thus shortens your life. A vacuous 
news-letter does the same. 
A long letter of counsel and advice tends to 
make us do that which we ought not. 
The missive that contains a grain of good 
hidden in six bushels of wordy chaff tries eye- 
sight and temper, turning the milk of human 
kindness to bonnyclabber. 
Sensible people do not go around putting 
everything straight. Things will not stay put, 
anyway, unless it is their nature to do so se 
'Gene Field never called you down. He always 
called you up—out of the mire of selfishness 
and despondency, up into the sunlight. 
On the Rialto, where manuscripts and auto- 
graphs of the great and proud are sold, 'Gene 
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Field—like Abou Ben Adhem—leads all the 
rest sæ De 
'Gene was not as profound as Emerson, not 
as learned as Greeley of the Tribune, not as 
flowery as Longfellow, but his letters today 
command a price that those of the good men 
just named do not. 
When 'Gene wrote a letter he always made the 
recipient pleased with himself, and being 
pleased with himself, he was pleased with 
'Gene and everybody. He put you for the 
moment en rapport with the world. 
Never write a grouchy letter—telephone. The 
grouchy word passes, and if you write in the 
mood it is fixed, and only the charming should 
be perpetuated. Ç A 'Gene Field Letter is 
always brief. It is a lettergram of love. 
It is written with the exquisite care that 
tokens deep respect. 'Gene wrote copperplate, 
getting the idea from Thackeray, and of all 
letterwriters, Colonel Newcome alone sur- 
passes our 'Gene Field. 
Of all living men no writer's letters are so 
valuable as those of James Whitcomb Riley. 
Jim may say foolish things, but he never 
writes them. Riley's letters are like bunches of 
violets with the morning dew upon them. 
Jim caught the idea from 'Gene. 
As a relief to pent-up emotion, the writing of 
a nasty letter has its use and purpose. 
So, if you must, then write it, fold it up, put 
it in the envelope, direct it in a bold hand, 
and mark it “‘ Personal." 
Next, stamp the envelope, placing the stamp 
upside down in the left-hand corner of the 
envelope. Then hold the letter on your desk 
until the next morning and you will tear it 
up into bits and throw them into the waste- 
basket se se 
Se 

OST anybody can do business fairly well. 

Many men can do business very well ss 
A few can do business superbly well. But the 
Man who not only does his work superbly 
well but adds to it a touch of personality 
through great zeal, patience and persistence, 
making it peculiar, unique, individual, distinct 
and unforgetable, is an artist. And this applies 
to all and every field of human endeavor— 
managing a hotel, a bank, a factory, a railroad 
—writing, speaking, modeling, painting. It is 
that last indefinable touch that counts: the 
last three seconds he knocks off the record 
that proves the man a genius. 
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This Transient World 
By Alice Hubbard 

Arise and get thee hence, for this is not thy rest. 

Fee) MEI nen the women of the United 
e United 

States will have the respon- 
sibility for exercising their 
natural rights in affairs of State. 
The time is very near when the 
women of England will have a 
voice in the government on 
equal terms with men. The 
time is near when the women of 
all the world will have political 
obligation se se 
Obligation is concomitant with 
every right. With the exercise of a right, there 
comes development of power—progress for 
the race. It is the way the law works which is 
called evolution. 
It is inevitable that the women of the world 
shall soon be called upon to help carry the 
responsibilities of all government sæ These 
responsibilities come with the natural growth 
of human beings. It is a tale that is told in the 
evolution of the English people. 
There was a time in England when govern- 
ment was unorganized. The strongest man, 
he who had the most ambition, physical 
strength, was most magnetic, and had the 
greatest desire to exercise power, was king. 
His rule was supreme wherever he had the 
power to enforce obedience to his will. 
When the king could no longer maintain his 
supremacy, he selected his dearest friends and 
most tormidable foes, and gave to each a 
little kingdom, subsidiary to his empire. All 
paid him tribute both in tithes and allegiance 
—or not. And that was what the wars were all 
about se 5e 
The ideal of democracy, the desire for personal 
freedom and liberty, is always stronger for an 
enlightened mind than any inducement to 
depending power which a monarch can make. 
Democracy is man's destiny. 
The lords rebelled. The terms of peace made 
between them and the king was the royal 
recognition of the House of Lords. And they 
became a part of the governing power. 
However, every Lord had his own little king- 
dom, and, for his own aggrandizement, he 
proffered protection, food, shelter, clothing to 
a large number of dependents. In return for 
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this protection, food, shelter and clothing, the 
lord required vows of allegiance, love, honor 
and implicit obedience. 
The thinking of both parties to this unilateral 
contract was not clear. Justice had little to do 
with it. 
Justice is a modern virtue. It precludes the 
need of charity. It needs no seasoning with 
mercy 5e se 
The party to the first part in this contract was 
ambitious, courageous, energetic. 
The parties to the second part were dull, 
stupid, and for a time content when their 
brute wants were satisfied. 
But the dull and stupid evolved, as the dull 
and stupid sometimes will. They, too, felt 
the thrill of ambition and had the desire for 
more than protection, food, shelter, clothing. 
Results of Intellect 

ND then there followed the causes which 

led to the demand for the Magna Charta. 
@ Although the line of artificial distinction 
between lord and peasant had been marked, 
and had become as strong a superstition as 
any that had influenced the inhabitants of 
England, yet the struggles of the lower classes 
had caused them to think, and they developed 
an understanding of the truth that all men 
have the natural right to life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness ; that they should be able 
to protect themselves; that protection, food, 
clothing and shelter were not legitimate return 
for lifelong service. 
Man's integrity as an individual made the 
demand that he make his own decisions, have 
exercise for his will; that he should have his 
share in making the laws which control the 
well-being of his own life. 
Man could estimate his earning capacity. 
There was a market for labor. He should have 
more in return for faithful, persistent industry 
than a bare living. 
The long struggle to obtain the privilege of 
exercising these natural rights continued to 
develop the common people. In response to a 
demand that could not be smothered, the 
House of Commons was founded and political 
rights were assured to the men of England se 
The desire for more liberty increased. Men 
wanted the chance to think on all subjects and 
freedom to express their thoughts ; and these, 
together with ambition, colonized the Eastern 
coast of America. 
Personal, natural rights were very clearly out- 
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lined in the minds of the Colonists. Taxation 
without representation was well understood 
by the men and the women in America. They 
all partook of the struggle for freedom from 
the bondage to their mother country. 
Many women came to America, thinking that 
here they would have the privilege of exer- 
cising their rights, just as the men would sæ 
But it was a life-and-death struggle to free 
themselves from England. The ghosts of all the 
past peopled the atmosphere and controlled 
the writing of the Constitution, and made the 
Declaration of Independence to be for men se 
Women could not then enforce their demand 
for equal rights with men. 
But early in the Nineteenth Century these 
women began to make serious demand for the 
exercise of their rights. 
Interrupted Work 

HEN came the Civil War. The same 

question was taken up on this continent 
that had been settled in Europe by the Magna 
Charta, the Bill of Rights, and the establish- 
ment of the House of Commons, modified 
only by the times and the peculiar conditions. 
«| Women held quite the same economic rela- 
tion to their masters that the negro slaves 
held. Each received the same retum for 
service—protection, food, clothing, shelter. 
The love and tenderness of men for women is 
a matter of mutuality, not service. 
Men could see wrongs to men easier than they 
could see wrongs to women. Men of any color 
had acknowledged rights with which men were 
familiar. That women had rights parallel with 
men's was startling. «| Women had to inhibit 
their demand for recognition of their rights 
until the male negro had received his. 
Then the same question became so pertinent 
to women that they demanded answer and 
action. It was the same question which the 
lords of England put to their father king, the 
same that the common people of England 
demanded of the lords and the king. 
Each household in America was a little king- 
dom. There was one supreme ruler. 
In each household there was one who had 
promised for her lifetime to love, honor and 
obey this king, and in return he promised to 
feed, shelter, clothe, and also cherish—the 
interpretation of these words being left, of 
course, to the king. 
The women who organized and led the suf- 
frage movement understood from experience, 
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either direct or vicarious, that there was no 
democracy in the home, and that until there 
is, there is no democracy in politics. Light 
had come to them through experience, and 
other opportunities for understanding which 
women had made for themselves through their 
struggles to maintain their integrity of soul sæ 
Women demanded entrance to high schools 
and colleges. @ Girls have inherited the aggres- 
sive spirit of their fathers. They had courage. 
They were convinced that truth and loyalty 
toa principle were virtues greater than those 
named in the Saints’ Calendar. 
Fifty years ago, New England girls thought 
they owed their lives to their fathers. They 
were taught this. The law provided that they 
should serve them until they were twenty-one 
years old, unless they transferred their alle- 
giance to other men sæ To their fathers they 
were bound for life and education. 
When they married, the bond, duty, obedience, 
love, service, name, were all transferred to 
their husbands. 
In the struggle of life, women developed 
their brains more slowly than men had, 
because their energy had been absorbed in the 
cares of their children and homes. 
But the day came when a woman said : 
"I owed to my father life, education and 
service until I was twenty-one, and at twenty 
I was married, transferring my life-interests 
to my husband. I have given all my service 
for forty years to my family. What part of my 
life is my own? All service of brain and body 
and spirit has been given to others. 
“ Is this all of my obligation to life? " 
Then other women asked of themselves this 
same question, and it has aroused them to 
clearer thought than that which impelled the 
lords to rebel against the unjust demands of 
the king. 
It was very much clearer than was that of the 
common people of England when they rebelled 
against giving complete service of their lives 
to lord and king. It was sharper, clearer and 
more pertinent than was the thinking of the 
Colonists when they rebelled against giving a 
tithe of their service to an absentee king se 
A Paramount Issue 

HE question burns in the hearts and stimu- 

lates the minds of many women today. 
They see clearly that to maintain integrity of 
soul there must be change in customs, in laws, 
as a natural result of evolution. 
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Protection, food, clothing, shelter and love, 
when they come as a return for complete and 
absolute service, physical, mental and moral, 
for a lifetime, are not enough. 

Many men and women are terrified at the 
expression, *' sex war." The expression is new, 
but the fact is as old as human slavery. There 
was sex war when the first man took possession 
of the first woman. 

There would be no sex war, and could be only 
love, understanding and co-operation between 
the sexes, but for an unnatural condition se 
The supreme rulers and owners of the world 
are men. 

Labor-unions and all types of rebellion are 
masculine protests against human supremacy 
of one man over another. 

Women's Clubs, all Suffrage and Anti-Suffrage 
Clubs, Women’s Organizations and Club- 
houses, are protests against being owned. All 
pay-envelopes received by women, all business 
operated by women, all property earned and 
possessed by them, are eloquent demands for 
human rights. 

That discontent which we have called noble 
in the English lords, in the common people of 
England, in the Colonists who made these 
Colonies of America a great and splendid 
nation, the king of England called ignoble 
discontent se ss 

Naturally, the discontent manifested by active, 
ambitious, energetic, wholesome, healthy, intel- 
ligent women is called ignoble. 

It is fact that women are discontented. They 
are making demands just as men have made 
demands, and are still making them. 

Women know that to make verbal demand 
alone for anything is futile. When the lords 
of England were dependent upon the king, 
their demand for rights was puerile. But when 
the lords could do without what the king 
furnished, their demands were potent. 

It was not until the common people of 
England became a formidable foe that the 
English lords and the English king gave to the 
common people what they demanded. 

It was not until people dared call superstition 
superstition, that the ancient and honorable 
Divine Right of Kings was frankly acknowl- 
edged to be a bubble. 

The American Colonists proved to the king 
that they had the power to make a nation in 
making it. And for the Colonists, the king was 
dead »» se 
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Woman's Obligations 

OMAN'S demand for the exercise of her 

natural rights has now become formi- 
dable. A few widows with families have proved 
that economic independence is possible, and 
have accomplished a task which widowers 
have found too great. 
More than nine million women in America 
are self-supporting wage-earners. 
Many women have so developed their brains 
that they are selecting their course in life as 
intelligently as men do. They are counting the 
cost; they are deciding; they are choosing. 
“ Shall I give the triple service of head, heart, 
hand for protection, food, clothing, shelter, at 
the loss of independence? Shall I develop my 
individuality, preserve the integrity of my 
soul, be economically free with all the power 
which economic freedom can bring, and lose 
the joy and development of motherhood? ” 
@ “ Am I powerful enough to have both? " se 
“ What can I do to help other women that 
they may have integrity of soul and express 
their natural instincts? ” 
In the minds of an increasing number of 
women these questions are pertinent. A few 
women are strong enough to face these ques- 
tions. Some are in a cornatose condition. Most 
are in the struggle. 
But the fact remains that there is a demand 
for freedom for women. That demand is sus- 
tained by the women who are rapidly acquir- 
ing power to enforce their demand. 
This power is not muscular strength. 
This power by which women throughout the 
world are moved is the same which moves all 
enterprises in the world today. 
Most men still measure power and estimate 
worth by the standard of physical strength se 
Alert, earnest women have learned from their 
experience and self-control to rely upon power, 
mechanical and spiritual. 
Man's daily routine of occupation continues. 
Woman's has been interrupted and modified, 
or changed altogether. Women find them- 
selves with leisure, inadequate occupation, 
artificial burdens, or real burdens. 
They are compelled to explore their new 
environments, and like mariners, to take 
soundings, and find latitude and longitude +> 
They are experimenting. They have the 
courage of youth. They are forced into new 
avenues. They are accepting this, and they are 
using their energies. 
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Women are readjusting themselves to new 
conditions made by men and women together, 
and they are making for humanity a new 
world ce se 

In spite of whether man wants it or not, the 
departments of government, school, church 
and business are of equal importance to women 
as to men. They enter into woman’s life 
whether she wills it or not. She enters into the 
woof and warp of their fabric. 

She is in the world, of the world a component 
part ce sæ 

Subtly, surely, unsuspectingly with the growth 
and development of the human brain, the 
lives of men and women have commingled, 
until now they recognize that their needs are 
similar, and their activities the same. 

Women will soon be peers with men. 
Whether individual women want suffrage or 
not, whether individual men want suffrage or 
not, has nothing to do with the facts that are 
active and operative. 

Men and women might as well try to stay the 
eternal tides of the ocean by setting their feet 
on the sands and calling, “ Halt," as to try to 
stay the progress of humanity, responding to 
the laws of evolution. 

Women can no more delegate their individual 
political responsibilities than they can dele- 
gate the responsibilities of character. 

Women can not now escape political obliga- 
tions and retain the right to benefit by 
government de 5e 

I, a woman, with the recognized obligations 
of faithfulness to husband, service to family, 
must now recognize the obligations to myself 
of political freedom and economical inde- 
pendence. P 


HUNDRED-POINT man is one who is 

true to every trust ; who keeps his word ; 
who is loyal to the firm that employs him; 
who does not listen for insults nor look for 
slights ; who carries a civil tongue m his head ; 
who is polite to strangers, without being 
“fresh” ; who is considerate toward servants ; 
who is moderate in his eating and drinking; 
who is willing to learn; who is cautious and 
yet courageous. 
Hundred-Point men may vary much in abil- 
ity, but this is always true—they are safe 
men to deal with, whether drivers of drays, 
motormen, clerks, cashiers, engineers, or presi- 
dents of railroads. 
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Why Prosperity Halts 
By H. H, Kohlsaat 


THY is it that prosperity, bring- 
ing peace, contentment and 
happiness in its train, seems to 
hesitate on palsied feet when 
every material prospect of 
farm, factory and mart is big 
with promise and assurance of 
plenty? se se 
In every gathering where men 
discuss the paradoxical situa- 
tion there is but one answer: 
" Everything is set for better 
times except the railroads.” 
Like Charles Lamb’s poor relations, they are 
the death’s-head at our banquet, the Mordecai 
in our gate, the Lazarus at our door, the lion 
in our path, the fly in our ointment, the hail 
in harvest, the ounce of sour in the pound of 
sweet » se 
To the average citizen this is vaguely known 
to be so. But why it is so baffles his compre- 
hension. Every week or so he reads that the 
receipts of such and such a railroad have 
exceeded all records. He also reads that last 
year these gross revenues exceeded three 
billion, and he wonders why, with such incom- 
prehensible earnings, all should not be well 
with the railroads. 
From the railroad point of view the explana- 
tion is simple. The cost of railroad service has 
increased more rapidly than the receipts. 
Stated in a nutshell, the average cost of rail- 
way labor and railway capital has increased 
twenty-five per cent during the past decade, 
while the average freight-rates have remained 
stationary where they have not actually 
declined »» After paying increased wages, 
increased taxes and increased interest, there 
is not enough railway revenue left to buy 
adequate materials and supplies at increased 
prices se se 
A Railway Inquisitor 

NDER similar conditions every other 

industry in the United States is free to 
meet increased cost of production with an 
advance in the price of the product. Why not 
the railroads? 
The answer is simple—the interstate commerce 
commission won't let them. The same situa- 
tion confronted the railroads in Nineteen 
Hundred Ten, when Louis Brandeis created a 
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sensation by asserting that, through the 
adoption of nebulous efficiency theories, the 
railways could save a million dollars a day. 
The statement took like wildfire, although the 
commission in denying the advance dismissed 
the theory. @ Today Mr. Brandeis is special 
counsel for the commission. He has brought the 
whole inquiry to a standstill by the formulation 
of seventy-eight questions in a bound volume of 
nine by twelve inches, an inch thick, that will 
take the railroad companies months to answer 
at enormous expense. The answers will be so 
voluminous as to require freight-cars to trans- 
mit them to Washington, where they can not 
be intelligently summarized and analyzed 
inside of six months. 
When this is all done the result will not have 
any bearing on the present case. It may 
demonstrate that here and there the railroads 
might have been managed more intelligently, 
safely and economically ; that here and there 
they may have been mismanaged ; that here 
and there a dollar might have been saved; 
that here and there the last word in human 
efficiency may have been disregarded. But no 
answers to this inquiry can controvert the 
verdict of the railroad world expressed by a 
high official of East Indian railways, that 
American railway managers ‘‘ have managed 
to do what no other country in the world has 
done—carry their goods traffic profitably at 
extraordinary low rates, notwithstanding the 
fact that they pay more for their labor than 
any other country.” 
Written ten years ago, this was coupled with 
the irrefutable statement that “the present 
prosperity of the United States of America 
(Nineteen Hundred Three) is, to no small 
extent, due to the low rates charged for trans- 
portation.” @ The low rates of 2.006 cents per 
passenger-mile and 7.63 mills per ton-mile in 
Nineteen Hundred Three have declined to 1.995 
cents and 7.43 mills respectively, in Nineteen 
Hundred Twelve. In the meantime the average 
compensation to over 1,750,000 railway 
employees had risen from $1.97 a day to $2.44, 
and the rate of interest has advanced from an 
average of 4 per cent to the neighborhood of 
5 per cent. 
Those Seventy-Eight Varieties 

HEREFORE, it is a condition that con- 

fronts the railways which no seventy- 
eight varieties of Brandeis theories can pos- 
sibly cure or alleviate. 
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And so prosperity, like the pig in the tales of 
Mother Goose, balks at the stile while wait- 
ing for the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to plug up the holes Mr Brandeis and other 
amateur economists have recklessly shot in the 
bucket with which the railways have been 
wont to nourish the haymakers of this broad 
land. When the commission has plugged these 
holes with adequate rates, whether of five per 
cent, ten per cent or twenty per cent increase, 
we shall see the spectacle that rejoiced the 
heart of the old woman of our childhood days. 
The haymakers will slake their thirst, the 
cow will eat the hay, the cat will get her milk 
and begin to kill the rat, and so set in motion 
the whole interdependent series of events 
culminating with— 

“The stick began to beat the dog ; 

The dog began to bite the pig ; 

The little pig in a fright jumped over the stile, 
And so the old woman got home to supper." 


All depends on the plugging of the holes in the 
railway bucket by the commission. If it waits 
until the railways answer Mr. Brandeis’ 
seventy-eight varieties of questions and until 
it has time to analyze the tons of returns, there 
will be many a fireless grate and supperless 
table in this land where plenty waits on ade- 
quate and profitable transportation revenues 
and facilities. Āā 


Mern are rich only as they give. He who gts 


"tire gets great returns 


My Work 
By Henry Van Dyke 


ET me but do my work from day to day, 
In field or forest, at the desk or loom, 
In roaring market-place or tranquil room ; 

Let me but find it in my heart to say, 

When vagrant wishes beckon me astray— 
“This is my work ; my blessing, not my doom. 
Of all who live, I am the one by whom 

This work can best be done in the right way.” 


Then shall I find it not too great nor small, 
To suit my spirit and to prove my powers; 
Then shall I cheerful greet the laboring 

hours, 

And cheerful turn, when the long shadows fall, 

At eventide to play and love and rest, 

Because I know for me my work is best. 
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Big Business 
By Ralph M. Shaw 


My) y R. WEBSTER began his memo- 
E rable speech in reply to Mr. 
Hayne, as follows : 
“When a mariner has been 
tossed for many days in thick 
weather on an unknown sea, 
he naturally avails himself of 
the first pause in the storm, the 
earliest glance of the sun, to 
take his latitude and ascertain 
how far the elements have 
driven him from his true course. 
Let us imitate this prudence, 
and, before we float further upon the waves of 
this debate, refer to the point from which we 
departed, that we may at least be able to 
conjecture where we now are.” 
The words of America's greatest constitu- 
tional lawyer are quite apposite as applied to 
the present status in the economic develop- 
ment of this country. 
There is no doubt that for a period of years 
the business interests of the country have 
been tossed about on an unknown sea, and 
that the pilots in charge thereof have been 
driven far from their course into waters where 
the channels are indeed unknown. 
To a student considering only the kaleido- 
Scopic changes which occur from day to day, 
the subject is one of extreme interest. To a 
citizen proud of his citizenship and ambitious 
for his country's development, it is full of 
anomalies and pregnant with uncertainties. 
An Anomalous Situation 

N a recent address before the traffic officials 

of sundry railroads in Cincinnati, Fairfax 
Harrison, President of the Chicago, Indian- 
apolis and Louisville Railway Company, called 
attention to the following strange situation: 
@ It is characteristic of our people that we 
boast of the “ bigness ” of our country. We 
point with pride to its magnificent progress ; 
to its enormous acreage; to its unparalleled 
development—to the fact that the financial 
center of the world has moved from Thread- 
needle Street to Wall Street. We think on a 
large scale. We talk in large figures. Ours is 
the strongest, the bravest, the wealthiest, the 
biggest country on the face of the earth. But 
in the same breath that we praise its size, its 
development and its wealth, we attack the 
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“ bigness " of its business, which after all is 
but the natural expression in business of a 
people accustomed to “ bigness ” in all things. 
@ The historian who in future generations 
compiles the history of the early years of the 
Twentieth Century will comment with aston- 
ishment, if not with incredulity, upon the 
amazing fact that during this period, a govern- 
ment of the people seemed bent upon the 
destruction of the business of the people, 
which it was the duty of the government to 
protect and subserve. They will look in vain 
for a philosophical or logical explanation of so 
weird a situation. 
The Sherman Anti-Trust Act 

T is comparatively easy to state the fact, 

but it is far more difficult to ascertain the 
CAUSE 5e» 5e» 
In Eighteen Hundred Ninety the Congress of 
the United States, acting under that clause of 
the Constitution reading, '* The Congress shall 
have the power to regulate commerce among 
the several States," passed what is now known 
as the “Sherman Anti-Trust Act." The 
constitutional provision under which this Act 
was passed had been a part of the written 
law of the land since the adoption of the 
Constitution by the Federation in Seventeen 
Hundred Eighty-seven. 
From the original documents and from the 
letters of James Madison, it clearly appears 
that the purpose of the adoption of this 
provision of the Constitution by the Con- 
stitutional Convention, and its subsequent 
ratification by the several States, was to 
prevent the several States from imposing 
taxes and duties upon the products of one 
another. No other purpose was considered. 
It was never dreamed at the time of its 
adoption that by reason thereof the several 
States had conferred upon the general Govern- 
ment legal power and right to regulate the price 
of every article of commerce, or to regulate 
every person, firm or corporation engaged in 
the transportation of commerce or dealing in 
commodities passing across a State line. 
Aside from a few sporadic laws and cases 
involving the control of the Federal Govern- 
ment over the navigable waters of the United 
States,it remained unused, and almost unheard 
of, for nearly a hundred years. But three years 
after the passage of the Interstate Commerce 
Act in Eighteen Hundred Eighty-seven, the 
Anti-Trust Act also became a law. 
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At that time it was but the uncertain expres- 
sion of a certain vague feeling of political 
unrest. Indeed it is very doubtful if any one 
who voted for it had any appreciation what- 
soever as to what, if any, effect it would or 
could possibly have upon the future industrial 
business and prosperity of the country. 
For more than ten years it remained practi- 
cally a dead letter upon the statute-books, 
except as applied to certain alleged illegal 
combinations between interstate carriers. But 
with the inception of the new century it has 
become a Sword of Damocles hanging over 
substantially every large business enterprise, 
suspended by a thread, and likely to drop at 
any moment to the confusion and disaster of 
all concerned. 
Why it is suspended and what will occasion 
the thread to break no one can foresee or fore- 
tell, saving and excepting possibly the political 
party which happens to be enthroned at the 
instant Se se 
We are told that it was passed to revitalize, 
by compulsion, the divine principle of indus- 
trial competition. But—in the light of the 
past few years the question may well be asked 
by some doubting Thomas if such be the fact? 
@ From an economic point of view industrial 
competition is nothing more nor less than 
industrial war. The end of all war, unless 
peace be declared, is the destruction of the 
weaker combatant. It is nothing more or less 
than the survival of the fittest. 
The Standard Oil Company 

'HE lack of logic in this remarkable statute 

can be most vividly illustrated by an 
analysis of a few prosecutions which though 
recent are well-known history. 
Let it be remembered that the proponents of 
this statute at its inception, and its present 
defenders, all have united, and do unite, in 
saying that mere '' bigness " on the part of an 
industrial organization does not violate the 
law oe de 
If we assume for the instant that this may be 
true, and also that the law was passed to com- 
pel industrial organizations to engage in 
industrial war, let us examine into the case of 
the Standard Oil Company. 
I submit that it is impossible to conceive of 
8 corporation which carried the principle of 
relentless, drastic, unending competition to a 
more logical conclusion. That was the com- 
plaint against it in the public press. That was 
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the complaint against it by the numberless 
witnesses which took the stand at the behest 
of the Government. Its competitors were being 
undersold. If they were not being driven by 
the superior address and sagacity of the 
corporation into bankruptcy, they were being 
prohibited, at least, from making a fair com- 
mercial profit. The competition was too severe. 
@ Let it be remembered, in passing, that then 
as now there was no law prohibiting a business 
corporation from resorting to every conceiv- 
able means to compete successfully against its 
competitors. The law did not make it a crime 
for it to indulge in what might be called 
“ unfair trade." The law did not establish a 
limit in industrial warfare beyond which the 
combatants could not go. The law did not, 
and does not, create certain established con- 
ventions similar in effect to those created by 
civilized nations, prohibiting certain atrocities 
in international war. The law said '* compete," 
and the Oil Company did compete, and it 
competed successfully. It achieved its domi- 
nating position in the market because it was 
the successful competitor. It became the living 
illustration of the principle of the survival of 
the fittest. It dominated the market because 
its competitors were unable to compete suc- 
cessfully with it. 

Considered from this point of view it obeyed 
the law—not only the letter, but also the 
spirit. The law having been passed to compel 
competition, it competed se But when it 
achieved its proudest supremacy in the market, 
this selfsame law which was passed to compel 
it to compete, and which it had obeyed to the 
utmost, was used as the weapon to destroy it. 
@ What more absurd situation could be con- 
ceived than a law passed to compel competi- 
tion; a company carrying the spirit of indus- 
trial competition to a successful conclusion, 
and then being punished by the same law for 
its successful obedience. 

But again— 

When the decision had been made and the 
corporation ordered to dissolve, the business 
world breathed a certain sigh of relief. 

We were told by the defenders of the law that 
the Government appreciated that combina- 
tion was necessary in order to create industrial 
efficiency ; that the Government realized that 
our business organizations could not compete 
with like organizations abroad except by the 
increase in industrial efficiency. We were told 
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that the Oil Company was doomed, all because 
of its unfair trade, its resort to methods which 
did not appeal to the conscience, but which, 
let it be remembered, at the same time were 
not prohibited by law. 
Again we were told that mere size was no 
objection, but within six months thereafter 
the selfsame statute was used to disturb and 
harass another large business organization se 
The United States Steel Corporation 
PON examining the bill of complaint filed 
in the case of the United States versus 
the United States Steel Corporation, we are 
struck with wonder and amazement. No 
charge is made that it was unfair to its com- 
petitors. No charge is made that it carried 
relentless, drastic, unending competition to its 
logical conclusion, and drove its competitors 
to the wall. No charge is made that its business 
was conducted along non-ethical lines. On the 
contrary, the remarkable fact appears that it 
did not resort to the methods and tactics 
which resulted in the dissolution of the Oil 
Company. No one denies that the Steel 
Company has been fair to its competitors. No 
one asserts that it has attempted to become a 
living illustration of the principle of the 
survival of the fittest. But the political party 
in power at the time the suit was begun used 
this Damoclean Sword for the purpose of 
destroying the Steel Company, because it 
failed to do what the Standard Oil Company 
successfully did. 
What kind of a statute is it which can equally 
be used to disintegrate and destroy a corpo- 
ration which does compete with its competitors 
successfully, and a corporation which does not 
compete with its competitors at all? 
What kind of competition is it in which the 
defenders of this remarkable statute would 
have the business interests of this country 
engage? Is it a kind of pretense, a kid-glove 
contest where the mittens are padded, and no 
one can be hurt—where the word ' compe- 
tition " is naught but a farce? Is it a battle 
with foils with buttons on the end for the 
amusement of the spectators? 
Apparently, as the statute is now used, it 
makes no difference whether the contest is one 
with or without buttons, or one with padded 
gloves or with bare knuckles. 
It makes no difference whether it is competi- 
tion or failure to compete. In either event the 
business interests of the country are subject 
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not only to attack but also to destruction, and 
simultaneously we are told that mere bigness 
is no crime. 
The Harvester Case 

UT again, the men of big business had 

scarcely been able to digest the decisions 
in the Oil case and in the Tobacco case, and 
to read with alarm and confusion the bill of 
complaint in the Steel case, when they were 
afforded the exquisite pleasure of a decision 
from the Supreme Court of the State of 
Missouri, against the International Harvester 
Company. In its decision the court said: 
“The evidence shows that the price of 
harvester-machines was not materially higher 
after the New Jersey corporation entered the 
field than it was before, until Nineteen Hun- 
dred Eight, when it was increased eight or 
ten per cent, whilst in the meantime there 
had been a greater increase in the price of the 
material and labor used in their construction. 
The evidence also shows that while harvesting- 
machines were the chief products of the com- 
panies absorbed by the International Harvester 
Company, that company has greatly enlarged 
its business and extended it to many other 
farm implements, and has thus put itself in 
competition with the many concerns that 
theretofore were and still are engaged in 
manufacturing such other farm implements, 
and the farmers generally have profited 
thereby. The evidence also shows that the 
machines manufactured by the International 
Company have been greatly improved in 
quality, and the item of repair material has 
been reduced in price and placed within closer 
reach of the farmer. On the whole the evidence 
shows that the International Harvester Com- 
pany has not used its power to oppress or 
injure the farmers who are its customers." se 
And again : 
“ In the case at bar the price of harvesting- 
machines has not increased in proportion to 
the increased cost of construction, or the 
increased merit of the machines." 
And again : 
" In this case the court is required by the 
statute to pronounce a judgment of condem- 
nation upon a combination which is proved by 
the facts as they appear in this record to have 
been so far beneficial to the community. This 
record shows the facts to have been that the 
price of mowers and reapers has not been 
raised in proportion to the increased cost of 
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materials and labor, and that otherwise 
incidental benefits have accrued to the com- 
munity, and furthermore that independent 
manufacturers have not suffered by reason of 
the combination, 
“It appears, further, that the competition 
which existed between the various members 
of this present combination was extreme and 
ruinous in character, and if continued might 
have resulted in the demoralization of the 
trade to the injury of consumers." 
Potential Wrongdoing 

ITH such words of unstinted, eulogistic 

praise from the court, the ordinary citizen 
may well inquire why should a corporation 
actually engaged in lowering the price of com- 
modities, and of furnishing a great public 
necessity cheaper than it ever before had been 
furnished, be driven out of business? Why 
should the citizens of a Sovereign State be pro- 
hibited from utilizing to the utmost the services 
of such a public benefactor? The answer is 
found in the decision of the court, as follows : 
“ If the International Harvester Company were 
disposed to exercise the power its enormous 
wealth gives, and if it were left unrestrained 
to do so, it could drive every competitor it 
now has from the field.” 
Shades of the departed !—a corporation to be 
put out of business; the investment of its 
shareholders to be impaired; its corporate 
franchise to be destroyed ; the consumer to be 
deprived of its services—not because the cor- 
poration was doing anything immoral, or 
unethical, but simply because at some unknown 
day in some unknown future it might do some- 
thing that might be reprehensible. Upon the 
same principle of potential capacity to do 
wrong, any one might well be imprisoned, 
because if left free to walk the streets he has 
the potential power of becoming an assassin. 
As well destroy the banks, dissolve the rail- 
roads and imprison the citizens, because if 
left untouched and unhampered they might 
on some future imaginary occasion do an 
imaginary wrong. @ The case of the Oil Com- 
pany was a case in which the assailed company 
did, undoubtedly at one time or another, unite 
in one ownership two or more companies which 
had formerly competed with each other. To 
some visionary economists this fact might 
furnish an excuse for its disintegration, but 
what shall be said of more recent suits which 
are pending in the courts ? 
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Government by Injunction 

BOUT a year ago, charging a violation of 

the Anti-Trust Act, the Department of 
Justice filed two suits against the National 
Cash Register Company, and its officers—one 
a civil and the other a criminal case. In the 
civil suit it is not claimed that the Cash 
Register Company has absorbed its com- 
petitors as the result of agreement, or has 
combined with its competitors, but the charge 
is made that the Cash Register Company has 
achieyed a dominating position in the market 
by always meeting and beating the competi- 
tion of its competitors, and selling its goods 
so cheaply that its competitors were unable 
to live. 
The Government wholly overlooking in this 
suit the rights of the consumer at all times to 
buy in the cheapest market, does not seek to 
have the National Cash Register Company 
dissolved, but it does in its prayer for relief 
seek to restrain it from selling its goods so 
cheaply. In other words, the amazing situation 
is presented of the Government attempting 
to fix a price by injunction, which if it had 
been fixed by agreement of the respective 
competitors would have been a palpable 
violation of the statute, and would have 
subjected all parties thereto to imprisonment. 
This would seem to be more or less of a 
reductio ad absurdum. 

Price Maintenance 

UT—in a suit recently started under this 

same act by the Government in the 
Eastern Division of Michigan, entitled, the 
United States against the Kellogg Toasted 
Corn Flake Company, the charge is made 
that the defendant is violating the Anti-Trust 
Act, because it maintains prices. 
It seems that the Kellogg Company is engaged 
in manufacturing a cereal known as Com 
Flakes. It is not charged that the Kellogg 
Company has absorbed its competitors or 
undersold its competitors or combined with 
its competitors, or resorted to unfair trade 
methods, but the charge is that the Kellogg 
Company is violating the Act because the 
Kellogg Company will not sell its goods to 
any jobber who does not agree to maintain 
the prices fixed by the Kellogg Company for 
its product. 
Now mark the parallel: In the Cash Register 
case one alleged offense is cutting prices. In 
the Kellogg case the alleged offense is main- 
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taining prices. But no standard is fixed by the 
Act to enable any intelligent being to deter- 
mine when maintaining prices is innocent, or 
cutting prices is criminal, or vice versa. 
With respect to the criminal case against the 
officers of the National Cash Register Com- 
pany, the lawyer shrinks from attempting to 
analyze it. In that case, the officers of the Cash 
Register Company were prosecuted criminally 
because it was said that they conspired with 
each other to cause the company whose busi- 
ness interest it was their duty to conserve to 
violate the law by adopting such fierce 
competitive methods that its competitors 
could not live. They have been found guilty 
and sentenced to imprisonment. The case is 
on appeal. 
On the other hand, these officers were charged 
with a duty to their corporation and stock- 
holders to make its business a success. On the 
other hand, they were charged by their 
Government with having committed a crime 
because they performed their duty to their 
stockholders. Apparently every officer of a 
large corporation is in danger of being a 
criminal, under the law, if he is efficient, while 
to remain innocent he must display an eco- 
nomic inefficiency which might reasonably be 
expected of a “ defective." 
To return, however, for a moment to the 
prosecution of the Kellogg Company, it will 
be recalled that the crime charged against this 
company is that it maintains prices. 
Reflecting upon this for a moment, we turn 
to the State of New Jersey. There we find that 
one of the last acts of the newly elected Presi- 
dent of the United States was the approval by 
him while Governor of a law drafted at his 
request and supported by the influence of his 
administration, requiring a corporation to 
maintain prices. This law makes it a criminal 
offense for a corporation of the State of New 
Jersey to sell its products for a less price in one 
part of the State than in another for the 
purpose of competing with a competitor se 
The Dead-Line 

NE may well wonder whether it will be a 

part of the policy of the new adminis- 
tration to have a similar law passed by Con- 
gress applying to interstate commerce. It will 
then, in the light of such a statute, be exceed- 
ingly interesting to speculate on the argument 
of the District Attorney in the Kellogg case. 
@ But enough has been said to demonstrate 
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the fact that the attitude of the States and the 
Government toward the business methods of 
the country is wholly anomalous and inde- 
fensible se se 
If it were not so serious it would be a joke. 
If it were not so much of a tragedy it would be 
a farce. A successful competitor destroyed 
because it was successful! A successful non- 
competitor to be destroyed, because it does 
not compete! A third corporation actually 
engaged in lowering prices and in performing 
a great public service to be driven out of 
existence, because it had the power to do some- 
thing which it has not done, and is not doing ! 
A fourth corporation assailed and its officers 
sentenced to imprisonment because they cut 
the prices of their product ! A fifth corporation 
and its officers assailed because they endeavor 
to maintain the prices of their product ! 
The question may well be asked by the busi- 
nessman of today, anxious to conserve his 
business, and at the same time the business 
prosperity of his country: Where is the 
“Thread of Ariadne" which will guide me 
through this labyrinth of law? 
We stand today upon the threshhold of new 
legislation. It the people have not been con- 
vinced they shortly will be, by reason of 
continued business depression, that the law as 
it now exists on the statute-books is so filled 
with uncertainties, so inefficacious and obscure, 
that, be he ever so earnest or ever so honest, 
no one can interpret it as applied to the ordi- 
nary transactions of every-day life. 
Regulating Interstate Business 

S a remedy to its vague uncertainty it is 

now proposed to pass some alleged con- 
structive legislation, by which the Federal 
Government shall attempt by law to regulate 
all interstate business. I submit, however, that 
before we plunge blindly into the adoption of 
these unknown nostrums it would again be 
well for us to imitate the prudence of the 
mariner, and using the words of Mr. Webster : 
" Before we float further upon the waves of 
this debate refer to the point from which we 
departed." ce se 
The idea of regulation by the States was first 
applied to the regulation of railroads and other 
quasi-corporations. It was ethically defended 
upon the ground that if a corporation were 
granted the right to take the property of others 
against their will, or to obtain from the public 
certain privileges not open to all, it was only 
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fair that the State which granted the power 
and conferred the privilege should likewise 
have the right to impose upon the grantee 
certain legal obligations and restrictions. Out 
of this concept there grew up the idea as 
applied to quasi-public corporations that the 
States which created them should also regu- 
late them in the interest of the public welfare. 
It was not, however, until Nineteen Hundred 
Six, that the idea of Federal regulation of 
prices, persons, firms and corporations became 
at all conspicuous in our scheme of national 
life sæ ze 

It requires only a moment to discern the 
radical difference in principle between State 
regulation of a corporation which it creates, 
based upon the theory that there is an ethical 
justification in such regulation because of 
special privileges granted, and in the regula- 
tion by the Federal Government of all persons, 
firms or corporations engaged in interstate 
commerce. The Federal Government does not 
create or confer the right upon persons, firms, 
or corporations to engage in interstate com- 
merce. As was said by the great Chief Justice 
in the early days of the existence of the 
Supreme Court : 

“ It has been stated that the Constitution does 
not confer the right of intercourse between 
State and State. That right derives its source 
from those laws whose authority is acknowl- 
edged by civilized men throughout the world. 
This is true. The Constitution found an exist- 
ing right and gave the power to Congress to 
regulate it." 

Substantially the same language was used by 
the court in a decision handed down not more 
than two years ago. 

In other words, the power vested in the Fed- 
eral Government to regulate commerce does 
not grow out of, and is not based upon, any 
concept of the creator, having the right to 
regulate the creature which it creates. It is as 
broad as commerce itself. It is not limited to 
the regulation of railroads or boat-lines, or any 
other commercial industry in our commercial 
life. It may be used (if it can be used at all) 
to regulate the business of any person, firm, 
or corporation passing over State lines. 

The question with which the country is con- 
fronted today is, therefore, not a legal one. 
The power seems to exist. It seems at present 
to be merely a question of choice—choice with 
which every person and every country is con- 
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fronted with respect to every great decision in 
life—a choice as to which of one or more 
policies is the most desirable, having as its 
ultimate object the general public welfare se 
What Must We Do to Be Saved ? 
j questions in the particular instance 
are : Shall we plunge blindly into the regu- 
lation of all business, and if so, where shall we 
stop? Shall we by law attempt to regulate the 
selling-price of commodities produced? How 
can this be done unless we regulate the price 
of raw material? But how can we regulate the 
price of raw material and of the manufactured 
article unless we also regulate the cost of each 
of the elements entering into either the pro- 
duction or the acquisition of the raw material, 
which, among other things, would include the 
regulation of the price of labor? Where shall 
we stop in this program of legislation? Where 
shall we begin? Is it wise to enter into this 
unexplored region, or would prudence suggest 
the possibility of a middle course wherein a 
modicum of individuality would still be left, 
and there would still be a reward for individual 
thrift, enterprise and ingenuity ? 
To my mind, if the subject be approached 
sanely and by statesmen who are more anxious 
to construct a policy of legislation which will 
actually subserve the real public interests, 
than they are to win temporary applause, 
there is such a middle course. 
If, as is said by the defenders of the present 
law, mere “ bigness " is not a crime, but the 
methods used by the Standard Oil Company 
and the Tobacco Company were the essential 
elements and evidence of its illegality, why 
not define by law unfair trading and prohibit 
it by law with penalties sufficiently severe to 
command its obedience? When Congress 
desired to prevent rebating, it made it a crime 
with appropriate penalties. The law was 
enforced and rebating stopped. 
If mere bigness be no crime, but the secret 
combination of alleged competing concerns be 
a crime, why not pass a law which will permit 
one corporation to absorb in the open all of 
the business it can acquire, but punish secret 
combinations of competitors with such severe 
penalties as will prohibit their existence ? 
That there always has been, from the incep- 
tion of the world down to the present time, and 
always will be, a healthy normal competition, 
is an economic fact which no economist will 
deny. No better illustration can be found of it, 
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than the fact that when the Steel Corporation 
was created, it had in round numbers about 
seventy per cent of the capacity of the country. 
Since that time it has increased its own capac- 
ity more than fifty per cent, yet, notwith- 
standing such increase, its percentage of the 
total capacity of the country has been reduced 
by reason of new competition from about 
seventy to sixty per cent. 
Rome was not built in a day. It takes time for 
new competition to overcome the advantages 
which may temporarily be derived from a 
temporary monopoly, but in my judgment it is 
much better to await the satisfactory solution 
which economic laws always produce than to 
experiment with the adoption of legislative 
nostrums, which have no justification except 
political ambition and popular credulity. 
Nevertheless we might by some new legisla- 
tion establish the landmarks between right 
and wrong, and instead of embarking on a sea 
of universal regulation, embark upon a pro- 
gram of ethical standards adopted into the 
law of the land, and leave to the individual 
an opportunity to conform to such law with a 
certainty as to its meaning and as to its obli- 
gations, and at the same time not deny him 
the rewards which always have been offered 
to individual intelligence and sagacity. 
Confronted on the one hand by a law which 
they can not understand or apply with any 
degree of certainty, to a specific case, and on 
the other hand by threatened legislation by 
which a popular majority proposes to enter 
into the control of all business, the business 
interests of the country are, indeed, between 
Scylla and Charybdis. There is to be found the 
explanation of the present business anxiety. 
«| From time to time within the past two or 
three years periods of temporary prosperity 
have appeared upon the horizon. They will 
doubtless recur again, but it is safe to say that 
no return to the prosperity of former years 
will be possible until some political party will 
be big enough and courageous enough to stand 
for a policy which will result in the removal of 
the present uncertainties in the law, and at 
the same time will continue to offer to intel- 
ligence and thrift all of the rewards which they 
have hitherto been accustomed to receive se 
te 
The man who indulges in either grouch or 
grait is a goncr, ark 
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Our Brother, the Prisoner 


By Edwin B. Catlin 

E i M HERE, but for the grace of 

| I" God, go I,” said an eminent 
poet-philosopher on passing one 
of a chain-gang who was at 
work on a London street. This 
reflection of John Bunyan is 
worthy of more than passing 
notice. The majority of persons 
will admit its force, admire 
its depth of sympathy and 
acknowledge that it is a true 
expression of human fortune, 
remembering that “ the Grace 
of God ” is latent in every human being and 
needs only proper development for its com- 
plete manifestation. Each day we see some 
one whose manner, whose gentleness, appeals 
to us and whom we instinctively, or intuitively, 
know is better than we are. Similarly, each 
day we see some one whom we immediately 
place on a rung lower than that which we 
occupy, or think we occupy. It requires all 
kinds of persons to make a world and “ one 
man in his time plays many parts. 
William Allan Pinkerton, one of the world's 
foremost detectives, a man who for more than 
fifty years has been engaged in the business 
of catching lawbreakers, was recently asked 
the question, “ How do criminals differ from 
other folks? ” His reply, in part, was: “ They 
don't. Criminals are just like other folks. I 
have reached certain conclusions which do 
not agree with the theories of some eminent 
scientists nor altogether harmonize with the 
teachings of sociological schools. No one can 
study criminals at close range and believe in 
the existence of a ‘ criminal class,’ regardless 
of what Lombroso and his disciples may claim. 
If there were a criminal class, sharply defined 
as such and differentiated from the rest of the 
human race by ascertainable characteristics, 
then it must follow that there would be a non- 
criminal class comprising the rest of the human 
race and as sharply distinguished as the sup- 
posed criminal class. Humanity is not thus 
divided into criminals and non-criminals. 
There is but one classification that can be 
made—the class of those who have committed 
crimes and the class of those who have not yet 
committed crimes. Within certain limits, vary- 
ing with the individual, every human being is a 
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potential criminal. On the other hand, how- 
ever, every criminal is potentially an honest 
man and with the right kind of encouragement 
from society will remain honest by preference. 
It is my observation of hundreds of criminals 
whose reformation has been complete and 
permanent that makes this conclusion a 
definite one." 
Crime an Accident 

T is this capacity of humanity to turn from 

evil ways to methods of life which society 
recognizes as right and proper that really 
proves the conclusion that crime is an accident 
to which a moment's carelessness may subject 
any living person. If these criminals who have 
reformed had belonged to a different order of 
humanity from those who have so far been 
fortunate enough not to have yielded to the 
impulse of crime, how could they have become 
members of the order to which we profess to 
belong? se se 
We speak of prisoners and of those who have 
been confined in prison as if they were persons 
apart, with looks different from our looks, 
expressing qualities different from our quali- 
ties. Our careless habit of speaking in this way 
has led us into the habit of thinking and 
acting accordingly. With rare exceptions, 
prisoners and ex-prisoners are not different 
from other people, except in so far as we have 
made them different by branding them with 
shame and by making them carry that brand 
from prison back into the world, where it 
may sink deeper into the flesh ; the sufferings 
of prisoners are not endured merely in prison, 
they are continued sometimes in that larger 
prison of the world outside that we build with 
our prejudice and animosity. 
It must be remembered that sin is only a 
violation of immutable law, while crime is a 
degree of sin which amounts to a violation of 
man-made law, and the latter frequently 
decrees that one man shall go to prison—be 
forever without the pale of respectability as a 
consequence—while another shall go free, 
because the first stepped over an arbitrary 
dead-line. Those who spend part of their lives 
in prison are only a small fraction of the wrong- 
doers in the world. They are the convicted 
offenders against the penal code, usually 
offenders against property. Behind this class 
stands a great host of offenders against the 
penal code; those who, through the use of 
money or through influence generally related 
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to money, have escaped punishment. Stand- 
ing behind this host is a still greater one—the 
offenders whose wrongdoing does not happen to 
conflict with the penal code. If it were possible 
for us to scrutinize the faces of this great 
throng of offenders outside the prison-walls 
of the world, it is possible that we might find 
among them faces that we would recognize as 
our own, and then we should clearly under- 
stand why those whom we call prisoners and 
ex-prisoners are not essentially different from 
ourselves. As Theosophists we do not mini- 
mize the wrongs that our brothers in prison 
or out of prison have committed, but we know 
that men in prison are very much like men 
outside. About all the difference between 
many who are in prison and ourselves is the 
wall that separates us. All prisoners are not 
criminals, neither are all criminals prisoners. 
We are all prisoners in the prison-house of 
ignorance; this world is the battlefield where 
we must fight and win or go down to defeat, 
and where over and over we all in some sense 
meet defeat. We are all daily overcome in the 
struggle to think no evil and be kind in action, 
even under the happiest environment; then 
why should we condemn any one who has 
gone down under a great temptation? No 
man is good enough to judge and condemn 
another 5e oe 
Criminal Tendencies 

CCORDING to the teachings of Theoso- 

phy, the ways are many, the end is one. 
With our limited understandings it is difficult 
for us to comprehend that what we call vice 
and evil may be steps on the ladder of progress. 
Some may be doing things we call wrong and 
bad, but may it not be the working out of the 
good? Ignorance leads to pain, but it also 
leads to bliss. There is a great truth underlying 
the old adage, ' The greater the sinner, the 
greater the saint," The person of medium or 
average talents can neither be greatly good 
nor greatly bad; there is not enough of him 
for more than petty virtues or petty vices. As 
is pointed out in one of Mrs. Besant's books: 
“ The strength of the desire-nature in a man 
is the measure of his capacity for progress, 
the measure of the motor-energy whereby that 
man can press onwards along the way. The 
strength of a man’s reaction on his environ- 
ment is the measure of his power to modify it, 
to change, to conquer it." With this in mind, 
a number of us have come to the following 
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conclusion concerning what many call the 
“ criminal class." 
They have all along been developing character- 
istics that the majority of us might well envy 
—will-power, courage, fearlessness of con- 
sequences, carelessness of people’s opinion, 
one-pojntedness—all those characteristics 
which, turned in the right direction, will carry 
them on swiftly. Who of us can tell how near 
they may be to the Path through these very 
(what we would call) faults? It seems to us 
from what we have learned during the past 
few years from actual contact with these men 
that some of them, at least, are on the Path, 
for they have made all the hard turns. For 
centuries it has been the effort of organized 
society to kill out the “ motor-energy,” which 
should not be destroyed but which should be 
used to transmute the lower desires into those 
which mark the higher evolution of man. The 
road of human evolution is a long one—let us 
remember to be kind on the way. 
The Attitude of the Police 

NDER present conditions many discharged 

or paroled prisoners are discouraged from 
making a sustained effort to redeem them- 
selves because of the attitude of the police. 
Frequently men entirely innocent of wrong- 
doing are arrested and locked up indefinitely, 
sometimes taken from their work, because 
they are ex-prisoners and therefore, according 
to the police, legitimate prey for the dragnet. 
Sometimes the police learn that an ex-prisoner 
is holding a trusted and responsible position, 
concealing his past, and promptly expose him, 
They justify themselves on the ground that 
the ex-prisoner is simply awaiting an oppor- 
tunity to abscond with whatever large sum he 
can gain access to. One ex-prisoner molested 
by the police when he is striving to do right 
confirms a hundred men in living lives of 
crime. The police drive many men to crime— 
unwittingly, perhaps, but none the less surely 
—many of whom make the effort to escape 
such a life but are overwhelmed by the might 
which is not right; in some cases they are not 
only the victims of police distrust and sus- 
picion, but of persecution and even blackmail. 
In Japan it is an offense cognized by the courts 
to interfere with an ex-prisoner or in any 
manner retard or discourage his efforts at 
rehabilitation se The Prison Work Bureau 
aspires to be the forerunner of a similar spirit 
in this country. Let us see to it that nothing 
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harms the man who continues to do what is 
right sæ se 
Our prisons should be so conducted that a 
prisoner would think of the penitentiary as a 
place in which he is to be saved, in which he 
is to be redeemed, and not as a place of punish- 
ment, and when released he should be given 
a chance to earn an honest living at an 
employment befitting his talents or special 
line of work if he has a trade. An accountant 
should not be expected to celebrate his return 
to the activities of the outside world by dig- 
ging a sewer, nor should a tradesman be given 
a dump-cart to drive. 
When a prisoner's term expires, the State 
gives him a cheap suit of clothes and five dol- 
lars in money as a new start in life. He is then 
turned out to drift like a bit of jetsam on the 
dark tide of life—and yet statistics show that 
eighty-five per cent of paroled men make good. 
How in the world do they do it? Truly, the 
days of miracles are not ended ! 
It would be beyond the scope of the present 
paper to relate all that the Prison Bureau has 
done or proposes to do for our brothers who 
are temporarily in duress, but one of its 
objects is to teach them to think right, to teach 
them that they are not lost, that there is 
another chance, and still another and another. 
Even for those in prison whose return to the 
life of the outer world may never come about, 
there is still another opportunity. We believe 
this is a good substitute for the all too common 
belief that if one misses his chance there is 
nothing more to hope or strive for. The one 
offers an incentive to effort, the other makes 
all striving seem a vain and foolish waste of 
energy. We try to teach the brother in prison 
that some one cares, that some one has con- 
fidence in him, that some one is waiting to 
extend a hand of welcome back to the world 
outside se se 
Hope for the Prisoner 

O no class of people do we consider that 

Theosophy should appeal more than to 
prisoners; it gives them fresh hope, fresh 
chances of repairing what before has seemed 
irreparable, and through the teachings of this 
philosophy many a man has come out from 
behind prison-walls determined to change his 
life and has done a noble work in the world, 
for it has given him a reasonable basis upon, 
which to work. We rarely find prisoners 
objecting to the theory of reincarnation on 
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the ground of lack of remembrance of past 
lives. It is not to be wondered at that the 
belief that they will be reborn in a fresh body, 
with the memory of the past obliterated and 
the future a clean sheet for them to write 
upon, is a great stimulus to those who know 
that in this life they will be held down, to 
some extent, by the world’s knowledge of 
their acts and the constant suggestion to 
crime which such memory engenders. They 
accept with joy the teaching that they will 
come back and have a fresh start, their 
experiences transmuted into faculties. They 
realize that they must reap the fruit of their 
own sowing; yet, if they learn the lesson and 
take their evolution into their own hands, 
there is nothing in heaven or earth that can 
stop them, for each one is a spark of God and 
in each one lies latent God-like powers. Not 
all souls are ready for this teaching, but to 
one who grasps it will it prove a light on the 
darkened pathway and an incentive to true 
and noble living. 

If the Theosophical view that brotherhood 
is a great fact in Nature were more generally 
accepted and put into practise, the path of the 
man who wishes to reform would be made 
easier. People everywhere are beginning to 
realize this brotherhood and in nearly all our 
prisons there is an effort to provide better 
conditions and more humane treatment for 
the inmates. 

The best way to teach the truth and the fact 
of brotherhood is to live brotherhood. So let 
those of us who really believe in it say that 
our definite work for universal brotherhood 
shall be this: To help our brother who has 
been cast into prison—to help his mind, his 
body, his heart. 


HILE the railways of the United States 

may have mistakes to answer for, they 
have created the most effective, useful, and by 
far the cheapest system of land transportation 
in the world. This has been accomplished with 
very little legislative aid and against an 
immense volume of opposition and inter- 
ference growing out of ignorance and mis- 
understanding. It is not an exaggeration to say 
that in the past history of this country the 
railway, next after the Christian religion and 
the public school, has been the largest single 
contributing factor to the welfare and happi- 
ness of the people.—James J. Hill. 
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Farm Facts 
By Peter Radford 


"4 PU VERY consumer is a market- 
“WS maker ve se 

The silo is the farmer’s best 
friend se se 

In the country you keep your 
cheek close to the breast of 
Nature. 

A cultivator under the shed is 
worth two left out in open 
weather se se 

PY Let farming become an aban- 


thing would stop. 
Help to organize rural life and make the 
country a better place to live in. 
Good cultivation not only helps growing crops, 
but permanently improves the soil. 
The proper preparation of ground works 
wonders in lessened cost of cultivation. 
We can best serve our interests by giving all 
possible attention to marketing. 
Production without thought to marketing is 
like building elaborately on foundation prem- 
ises that are not ture. 
The man that owns the soil on which he lives 
is the only man whose feet do not rest on 
shifting sands. 
As the season advances, the plow is the 
farmer’s best friend, but when the season 
closes the silo comes in handy. 
The commonly accepted theory that we are 
short on production is all wrong. We are short 
on marketing information. 
Many wealthy corporations and individuals 
have been telling the farmer how to plow, 
when they should have been telling him 
where and when to market. 
The problem of marketing is the biggest busi- 
ness proposition of any age or nation, and one 
that will require the combined efforts of all 
the agencies of civilization to solve. 
Se 

F you work for a man, in heaven's name 

work for him. If he pays wages that supply 
you your bread and butter, work for him, 
speak well of him, think well of him, stand by 
him, and stand by the institution he repre- 
sents. I think if I worked for a man, I would 
work for him. I would not work for him a 
part of his time, but all of his time. I would 
give an undivided service or none. 
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“The Truth Shall be Your Warrant? 


For forty years this has been the slogan of Montgom- 
ery Ward & Company. 

And thousands who have done business with this great 
mail-order house have proved the verity of the saying. 
'The Big Catalogue of Montgomery Ward is as familiar 
in the home as the Family Bible—and held in almost 
as much esteem. 

For it has been proven, in every sense, a Book of 
Truth. 

It does not exaggerate or deceive, Whatever is de- 
scribed, pictured or priced therein, is just SO. 


Montgomery Ward & 


Fort Worth 


New York Chicago Kansas City 


stie; Google 


And on receipt of your order—faithfully filled, packed 
and despatched—the lid will not be jolted off your 
vocabulary by substitution or imitation. You get 
what you order, every time—and on time. s o 
Use the coupon and send for a copy to- 7 at 

day. Walk through our miles of aisles 543° | 


of dependable merchandise—note the  , 2 zi 
prices—and save money by order- ^ AS | 
ing. QWe always tell the 

truth. | 


Co. 
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HModeled-Leather Trabeling-Cases 


These Cases mean compact comfort when traveling. The perfection in 
the modeling and the coloring of these Cases makes them desirable 
additions to the dressing-table. 


MANICURE- 
CASE 


Modeled in Spanish 
cowhide, lined with 
ooze-morocco. Fit- 
ted with best im- 
ported instruments. 
Size, open, 6x10 
inches. Price,$10.00 


HANDKERCHIEF .CASE 


Price, $10.00 


Price, $5.00 


Size, closed, 6 by 6 inches 
TIE-CASE 


CASE FOR TRAVELERS’ CUPS 


A necessary 
convenience à b 
Holds eight 
waxed-paper 


JEWEL-BOX axed 
drinking-cups 


Price, $6.00 
Size, 134 by 4 by 4 inches 


Price, $8.00 Price, $2 50 
Size, 7 by 19 inches closed 
Lined with ooze-morocco 
Place for six stickpins 


The Roperofters East Aurora, $$. B. 
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HEALTH via THE POSTL ROUTE 


By ELBERT HUBBARD 


sy- NS HARLES POSTL is a wrestler. 
AA Also, he isa teacher of big men who 
/ >“ wrestle big problems. Postl is one 
p ~~ 1l of the great all-around athletes of 
: the world. Better still, heisa man 
of rare intelligence and good, old-fashioned 
commonsense. 
There are thirty-four railroads in Chicago. 
No train goes through. Everybody stops. 


When I go to the West, I arrive in Chicago 
in the morning and spend the day. And I 
always make it a point to call on Brother 
Postl and take a " treatment.” 


Postl's training-place, in the Nepeenauk 
Building, is just about a two-minutes' walk 
from all the big hotels." 

No Turkish Bath can compete with the treat- 
ment that Post] gives to his friends. 

An hour with Postl means rejuvenation, phys- 
ically and mentally, and you start with a 
fresh turn of the tide and tackle the work as 
never before. 

Charles Post! uses no apparatus other than 
that which Nature supplies. His exercises are 
simple, effective, pleasurable, and are beyond 
the stage of experiments. 

Modern business makes a big tax on the 
vitality of its devotees. And he who would 
win in the fight must be '' fit." 

" The first requisite," says Herbert Spencer, 
“is to be a good animal.” 

Postl is not only a good animal himself, but 
he shows everybody else how to be. He shows 
you how to keep your nerves from getting on 
the outside of your clothes. 


I do not think Postl knows much about disease, 
but he certainly knows more about health and 
how to keep it than any other man I can 
recall at this minute. 

The Hollanders once ruled the world, and 
they have n't retired yet. Holland supplied a 
king that sat on the throne of England. It 
was Holland that taught the English how to 
read and write. 


Rembrandt, Rubens and Franz Hals were the 
portrait-painters of the world two hundred 
fifty years ago. Their work has never been 
improved upon. 

Beethoven was a Dutchman. In musical crea- 
tion, Beethoven occupies first place. 
Anything that the Dutch do, they do well. 
They are eccentric in this: that they have a 
way of telling the truth. 

They are industrious, economical, strong, able, 
direct, and have a firm hold on all of the 
primal virtues, the things for which civilization 
has never found a substitute. 

An hour every other day in the Postl Training- 
School will add years to your life, and best 
of all, will put the dolodocci in the “Conti- 
nental,"’ because you have an increased 
efficiency, with the aid of these intelligent 
Dutchmen, that you never had before. 

What they have done for me and for thou- 
sands of others, they can do for you. 

The address is Sixty-three East Adams Street, 
Chicago, Cook County, Illinois. 

Go in and get a sample treatment free, and 
have it charged to me. 

That 's what I said! 
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CONCERNING COPY 


(UR word “ advertise " traces to the Latin adverto, 
meaning “ turn to,’ ' Hence, advertising may be 


folks *‘ turn to " and give heed to your sales story. 
| @ Advertising is telling people who you are, and 
what you have to offer in way of commodity or 
service. It is publicity on paper, or, if you prefer to call it printed 
salesmanship, you will bing the bull's eye. 
There is considerable difference of opinion about advertising ‘‘ copy,” 
but it seems to be generally agreed that the best copy is that which 
sells the goods. For this is the purpose of mosigadvertising copy—this 
and building up a bulwark of good-will. Good-will is a very tangible 
asset. The man who disputes this dictum is qualifying for the down- 
and-out club. Also, he is in partnership with Ananias, who is said to 
have been the first ad-man. There is no hope in him. 
We live in a busy age. Most people are too busy to read many ads. 
Every advertisement should yield certain definite information. It 
should tell what and why, and above all, where. Also, it should some- 
times tell how and who. @ If possible, it should be illustrated. An 
illustration goes far to point a moral and adorn a tale. 
Advertising will sell good goods at an astonishing rate. It will even 
sell poor goods—for a little while. 
The best advertisement conveys its message in straight, plain lan- 
guage that any one can comprehend. In the main, it should be serious, 
but an excess of seriousness may have a bad effect. A little humor 
now and then, provided it be timely, and not stretched to the breaking- 
point, will serve to break the ice, and put the reader in a receptive 
mood. 
Most people put themselves on the defensive the minute they begin 
reading an advertisement. Hence it is the better part of wisdom to 
write just as you would talk ; and above all, avoid the use of meaning- 
less superlatives. A superlative is nearly always discounted thirty- 
three and a third per cent, anyway. Exaggeration is the rock on which 
many a fair business brig comes to untimely disaster. 
In the last analysis, advertising, like most everything else, is what 
you make it. To some it is a ‘‘ game," to others a science. It can never 
be an exact science until the time comes when we can chart human 
nature. To me, advertising is an art, and like art, it is a '* way’’—the 
reasonable, the convenient way. 
Now, as to media—but that should form the subject of my next talk. 
@ Auf wider-sehen! 
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Are You on the Fence? 


You can’t afford to delay buying your new car much longer. Spring is 

here. Now, if ever, you want your car. 

f you are on the fence, decide now. The best selling cars will soon be 

gone. This is true of the Chalmers Master "Six"—the fastest selling “Six” 

of 1914. This great new car has literally taken the country by storm. proportion toquality than many. Juststudy 
* We could sell at least 7000 more Master “Sixes” if we could build them. the Master “Six” and convince yourself. 

Here is the one car you will surely want to see before you decide on any. E 

We have been told repeatedly that the Master ''Six" is the greatest auto- 5. Luxury and style—we 'll leave that 


car so much as at the difference you pay 
between your car and a new car, 

Chalmers cars sell at one price everywhere 
and to everyone. And so they sell cheaper in 


mobile value on the market. 


Here are five big reasons for an opinion 


which is almost universal among six-cylinder enthusiasts. 


1. The Master “Six” is a Real Six. 

It is not a near " Six," not an imitation. 
But the newest product of the big Chalmers 
factory. 

And above all else, you want a " Six." 
All the brains and money back of the 
highest priced cars—those that sell at 
$3000 to $6000—are devoted to building 
*“ Sixes," This year just about all cars 
above $3000 are " Sixes." 

The problem for the Chalmers engineers 
was to build a real "Six '"—with the 
silence, luxury, smoothness, flexibility of 
the high-priced “Sixes” at a medium 
price. The Master " Six" is their answer. 
Only with quantity production and most 
efficient manufacturing is such a "Six" 
possible. If we built the Master “ Six" in 
hundreds instead of in thousands its price 
would be $3000 to $3500 instead of $2175. 
No other type of car can equal the silence, 
smoothness, flexibility and luxury of the 
Master "Six" These qualities are built 
intothe Chalmers. No auxiliary mechanism 
is needed to help out the Master “ Six,” 
The Chalmers Road Test is the proof. 


2. Chalmers design gives most service 
at lowest cost of upkeep. 


It took two years of hard work to produce 
the Master "Six" motor. It is a genuine 
long stroke, T-head motor—Chalmers 
built. That means all moving parts enclosed 
for silence and cleanness ; fuel heated three 
ways, for economy ; Tungsten steel valves 
of diamond hardness for long wear ; large 
oval cams for smoothness and quietness. 
It means every part built and fitted with 
microscopic accuracy. 

The Master “ Six” "Motor is non-stallable. 
Made so by the powerful, ever-ready 


Chalmers-Entz starter. Move a single 
switch and the motor starts; and keeps 
running until you wish it to stop. 
The 1914 motor shows proved the Chal- 
mers the Master Car of the year. 


3. The Chalmers Master "Six" is truly 
a manufactured cor, 


And that is the only kind of car you will 
want to buy. 

Practically every part of the Master "Six" 
is built complete in Chalmers shops. That 
means that one Company—and none is 
stronger than Chalmers—guarantees the 
whole car. It means moat careful workman- 
ship, rigid inspection, and quality and 
service which assure years of extra wear. 
Manufacturing Chalmers cars complete 
enables us to eliminate many parts makers 
profits. The saving goes to you in added 
value throughout the car. 

Whatever you buy, get a manufactured car. 


4. We build quality first—price comes 
afterward. 


Money can't buy better steels, paint, cast- 
ings or more careful workmanship than 
we put in Chalmers cars. Measure the 
Chalmers with any other; you 'll see we 
build these materials into real cars—more 
for the money, we think, than you can 
get elsewhere. 

But, greatest of all, Chalmers price is right. 
We build many cars, so we sell them on a 
narrow margin of profit. Chalmers cars are 
not over-priced to give extra allowances in 
trading in used cars. We believe in giving 
the value in the list price and in a fair 
discount to dealers; we don't believe in 
an over-priced car. 

It pays to buy a car that is priced on a 
cash basis and not on a trade basis. 
Don't look at the allowance for your old 


Chalmers Motor Company. Detroit 


Digitized I 


/ Go: gle 


to you. 


Looks in a car counta lot. And the Master 
“ Six" is a car you can always be proud 
of, It has streamline body, tapered bonnet, 
molded oval fenders, clean running boards, 
tires at rear, left drive, center control—in 
a word, every feature of style you want. 
Upholstery is deep and comfortable. Bodies 
are roomy. Doors are extra wide, and 
admit you from either right or left side. 
Electric lights, electric starting, demount- 
able rims, rain-vision windshield—these 
and a score of other things give utmost 
convenience. Finish is the best. 

If you are on the fence, now is the time to 
decide. Eighty per cent of our output of 
Master "Sixes" has already been delivered 
—so if you want one, get off the fence now. 
Go to any Chalmers dealer. Take the 
Chalmers Test Ride. When the car itself 
has convinced you, place your order and 
get your Master ' Six " when you want it, 
If you have a car to trade, ask a Chalmers 
dealer to quote you an allowance. 


A Lighter “Six,” $1800 
Var the wua who wants a miair sai los 
xpensive car—a light-running, smooth-run- 
ing and luxurious "Six" at ie prise of afour; 
ht to save fuel and 
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Six Cylinders 
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F Timken Res of Bearings 
cracgawes, Locked ansm n 
126-inch cel r s 5510: 


Gears 
Chalmers Sectional Piston 
Rings 
Multiple Disc Clutch 


Electric Starter 
Ton Braniel 


Mot Clean Runnin- Board 
Electric "Lights Left Drive; Center Con- 
Tod Steel trol 

Val 34-inch Wheels 
Streamline Body Rayfield. Carburetor 
Molded Oval Undersiune Sprge 
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Tapered 
Triple-Heated Fucl 
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DINING-ROOM 


Whan that Aprille with his schowres swoote 

The drought of Marche hath perced to the roote . . . 
And smale fowles maken melodie 

That slepen al the night with open yhe, 

So priketh hem nature in here corages : — 

Thanne longen folk to gon on pilgrimages. 
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O sang Geof Chaucer of the Spirit of Spring 
: — that annual reviving restlessness which 
E efe TW! we now call "Spring Fever.” 
Sos, THE ROYCROFT INN is a place of pil 
SSNS grimage the whole year through. Just now. 
when buds are bursting and flowers are beginning to 
paint the laughing soil— when the robin-redbreasts and 
the bluebirds are mating, and the air is delicious in its 
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freshness, THE ROYCROFT INN is the ideal place. 
Here you can slough off your Winter garment of repent- 
ance, and get in touch with vibrant ideals. Beautiful 
surroundings, comfort, good-cheer, willing service, and 
wholesome food renew you in body and in mind % 5$ 


THE ROYCROFT INN 


EAST AURORA, ERIE COUNTY, NEW YORK 


THE HOME OF ELBERT HUBBARD AND THE ROYCROFT SHOPS 


A MODERN HOTEL— Unique and Different. American Plan, $2.50 to 
$5.00 a day. Single rooms, connecting rooms, out-of-door sleeping-rooms, 
suites with bath—an abundance of hot water. Milk, cream, butter, eggs, 
fruits and vegetables, fresh from The Roycroft Farm, served in the most 
beautiful and restful dining-room in Western New York. 
The Roycroft Inn Booklet is sent on request. 


THE ROYCROFT SHOPS 


EAST AURORA, ERIE COUNTY, NEW YORK 
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AN AMERICAN BIBLE 
Edited by Alice Hubbard 


AN AMERICAN BIBLE is a book written “ by Americans 
for Americans." It is a book of sound, wholesome truths, 
having not one line of mysticism cr mythology. Many 
able men believe that this American Bible is the most 
important book ever printed in America, The writers 
resented are: Benjamin Franklin, Thomas Jefferson, 
omas Paine, Robert G. Ingersoll, Walt Whitman, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson and Elbert Hubbard. 
This illustration shows the Special Binding in full, antique 
pigskin. Price, Ten Dollars. 


THE ROYCROFTERS, East Avrora, N. Y. 


ROYCROFT STATIONERY 


In our last importation of Italian 
handmade stationery is a new 
shade. This is a delicate gray. To 
the fastidious letterwriter this will 
be a welcome relief from blues, 
lavenders and pinks. 


We have also letter-paper and 
correspondence-cards in white and 
rare shades of brown and green. 


The paper, cards and envelopes all 
have four deckle edges, character- 
istic of handmade papers. 


The paper is 6 by 73 inches. The 
cards are 32 by 6 inches. The enve- 
lopes fit snugly. Letter-paper, $1.00 
the box a Correspondence-cards 
likewise a Dollar. Postpaid. 


THE RUBAIYAT of Omar Khayyam 
A Pocket Edition in Modeled Leather 


I sometimes think that never blows so red 
The Rose as where some buried Casar bled; 
That every Hyacinth the Garden wears 
Dropt in her Lap from same once lovely Head. 


If a casket be costly and of original 
design, we expect the jewel therein 
to correspond. The impression 
created by the miniature leather- 
bound copy of The Rubaiyat is of 
culture and ultra-elegance in art. 


The grape design modeled by hand 
in the leather cover is eminently 
fitting for this song of the vine. 


The book is printed on Whatman 
paper. Price, $7.50. 


Bound in semi-flexible leather. 
Price, $1.00. 


THE ROYCROFTERS, East Aurona, N. Y. 


ROYCROFT PECAN-PATTIES 


Pecan-Patties are true Spring Candies, 
because they are made from maple- 
syrup of the first run. 


Roycroft Pecan-Patties are a perfect 
combination of pure maple-syrup and 
the finest pecan-meats procurable. They 
are made in a fair white kitchen set 
apart for this work. The Patties are > 
wrapped at once in waxed paper and 
packed in a special box. 

We will send our Special Box, enclosing 


your card or one of our own, to any 
address for One Dollar. 


THE ROYCROFTERS, Easr Aurora, N. Y, 
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Some Wives Don't 
Understand 


lk EW wives, however thought- 

ful, appreciate always the 
strain that business puts upon 
the nerves of men. When this 
strain is prolonged and nerve 
exhaustion begins to tell upon 
the general health, the system 
needs prompt help. 


The grateful praise of Sanatogen, from 

hundreds of famous men and women, 

IS based on ts extraordinary success In 

feeding the exhausted nerves and cellsol 

the system the very food they require; 

and on its remarkable power of instilling 

fresh vigor and endurance — not by mere 

stimulation but lastingly and thoroughly. 

When you consider that the letters of over 

19,000 practicing a 

physicians acknowl- | Richard Le Gallienne, 

wig 3 ee the distinguished poet-au- 

E dge the rev italizing thor, frites: 2 have made 

power of "unalogen, two extended trials of your 

ia * 1 " * Sanatogen during periodsof 

Is not E OU R ^ onfi anial onpas Endeechüms 

dence justified? derived great benefit from 

ame gen i 1 $ iteuse, Several times I have \ 

Sanatoge nis sold by tound myselt wondering 

good druggists every- why I was feeling more 'fit^ nape Y » 

where, in three sizes and then remembered that figi 
: | was taking Sanatogen.'' 

from $1.00 up. 


Grand Prize, Inter national Congress of Medicine, London," 13 


‘Health in the Making." Written in his attractive manner 


and filled with his shrewd philosophy together with capital advice on Sanatogen, health and contentment. It 
is free. Tear this off as a reminder to address THE BAUER CHEMICAL CO., 34 Y, Irving Place, New York 
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Copper (Pith a Distorp 


Copper dishes and utensils are an evolution of one of the earliest manifestations of civilization. 
Discoveries have been made in the Copper Country of crudely fashioned bowls, kettles and other 
household necessaries. Today The Roycrofters make many useful and beautiful articles of copper. 
These show evidence of the refining influence of civilization. Each article is carefully designed and 
made by thoughtful artists of the hammer. Here are shown a few examples of our work se te oe 


CRUMB-TRAY AND SCRAPER 


uu 


Price, $3.00 


COPPER NUT-SET 


CHAFING-DISH 


Price, $20.00 
This set includes Chafing-Dish with earthen casserole of 
French ware, alcohol-burner and tray. 


SERVING-TRAY 


ROYCROFT BOWL 


Price, $5.00 
: Diameter, 15/4 inches 


The Ropcrofters East Aurora, $$. B. 
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CHIROPRACTIC 


AND CHIROPRACTORS 


An Advertisement by Elbert Hubbard 


HIROPRACTIC is 
CL» science which 
has brought the 


backbone to the front, so to 
speak. Incidentally, it has 
also done much to stiffen 
the vertebrz and give vim 
to the vimless, substituting 
health for disease Sa 

@ Chiropractic is based on 
the assumption that all 
diseases have their cause in 
subluxation, that is, undue 
pressure on the spinal 
nerves, This impingement, 
or pinch, restricts the flow 
of mental impulses at some 
point in their passage 


dallying with effects & 
@ There is no dope nor 
drugs, no reaction, no weary 
periods of convalescence in 
Chiropractic. Its benefits 
are immediate and lasting. 
© \ It places the individual en 
À rapport with himself $4 
«| We live in the Age of 
Progression. Old theories, 
J old ideas, old remedies, old 
textbooks are being dis- 
carded. “The old order 
changeth, giving place to 
new." Especially is this true 
in regard to matters apper- 
taining to Health $9. 
«| We have lost faith in 


through the nerves, from 
their origin in the brain to 
the tissues which they 
supply with mental energy. 


Dr. D. D. Palmer was the Dis- 
coverer of Chiropractic. Then came 
the second generation who developed 
the crude theory and method to a 
philosophy, science and art—B. J. 
Palmer, who is now at the head of 
this school. 


drugs, and turn to Chiro- 
practic with increasing 
confidence S% 

@ Skilful Chiropractors are 


Their food-supply is cut off, 
and they give notice of their 
resentment in their own way—by causing 
us pain. For pain is but the cry of an 
injured nerve S. 

@ It is here that the Chiropractor, by 
means of his skilful “thrust,” relieves the 
subluxation by returning the misaligned 
vertebrze to their normal position. Thus, 
the free flow of vital current is re-estab- 
lished and health is restored % 

@ Chiropractic goes direct to the cause, 
instead of shilly-shallying and dilly- 


in increasing demand, and 

many are choosing it as 
their life's work S% 
@ Doctor B. J. Palmer is the greatest 
teacher of the Science of Chiropractic in 
America. He is a skilled anatomist, a 
sound philosopher, and his heart is in 
his work $9. 
@ Under his tuition, efficient and 
helpful Chiropractors are developed and 
embarked on a career of usefulness and 
profitableness, both to themselves and to 
the community at large S% 


DR. B. J. PALMER 
THE PALMER SCHOOL OF CHIROPRACTIC 


* Chiropractic Fountain-Head” 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 
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'The Right Kind Double Pendant j 
of Lights 


Theright kind of light, 
properly diffused, is 
more economical than 
a poorly arranged, 
inharmonious light 
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Center Light for Dining-Room 
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Price, $14.00 > 
Frame of hand-wrought copper or brass ET 
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Single Pendant 
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Price, $28.50 
Hand-wrought copper frame. Diameter, 18 inches Wrought-copper canopy and chain 


oo) bw , Original from 
Digitzeay (GOK gle PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
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For Soiti Home js 


The Roycrofters are prepared to We. 
furnish the right kindoflightsfor 23% 
yourhome. Thelightsshown here 4 
are complete, ready to attach. i 
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Price, $14.00 
Hand-wrought copper 
and mica frame 


ay 
Price, $12.00 En 
-W w] Mi 
Hand-wrought copper and glass y A 
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Side Bracket 


d 


um ice, 825. Price, 86.00 
TIANS Hand-wrought copper and mica frame Wrought-copper wall-plate XS 


b ] Diameter of frame, 14 inches ATA 
pu. The RONerotters, Et Aurora, New York 
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Bud Fisher Comes to the Rescue 
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IDEALS AND THEIR INFLUENCE ON THE 
ART OF PIANO-MAKING 


BY CHARLES E. BYRNE 


Wi an miti Fraas tar 
& work of art, of surpassing uty 
and usefulness, that will serve and 
ex enjoyment and inspiralion to 
is fellowmen, he gains real satis- 
faction and happiness. 
There is no greater reward than 
the knowledge of work well done. 
€ The making of a piano calls for 
notable musical genius : the ability 
to embody in wood and metal the 
greatest cdi powers 
perfection of ton 
his ie ay to the highest ideals 
Steger has achieved 
a place of honor in the art of piano- 


istory ——— 
without alie i in the piano indus- 


was a poor boy in yr: learning 
nied peter b e heard about the 
unity over the sea, and 
Rey go o forth i in Nery of fortune. 

The Gay Le aded at Contin ere in New York 
City, the prospect of success was rather gloomy. He 
- no rope to welcome him. rp not know the 
ge. His only passport was a tary silver coin 

=a the capital dat he possessed. = 
Undaunted, he faced the future with courage, stifling 
the feeling of homesickness, which came with thoughts 
of home and friends, that he had left in the shadow of 
Be bucient cathodes! ia, Ug; the town where he was 


born 2» 
Fired with ambition, he made his way fearlessly, with à 
seve heart, overcoming obstacles 73 ad that would 


in a modest way 

As his business developed, he increased its facilities— 

always using his own capital and carefully supervising 

in person every branch of his ization. 

At the outset, he saw that all instruments with pre- 

tensions to quality were expensive. 

The more he st the methods of selling pianos, the 

more he became convinced that the cost of manufacture 

could be reduced, — Any lessening of quality sæ 

It was his commendable i to perpetuate his name 

by making a piano that would represent the highest 

standard of art, of surpassing richness of tone and 

genuine worth Ti It was a matter of honor—of pride in his 

work se 2e» 

He was confident, moreover, that the public would 

spe! ualed piano-value ; and he refused to be 

governed by t m idea that an artistic piano 
ly should ende. 

He revolutionized 

It was his aim—w at has since become known as the 

famous “Steger Idea "—to bring to the American 

Home a piano of excellence and offer it at the fairest 


pee price. 
success of SÍ 


& Sons Piano Manufacturin, 
Company is due to his capability as a piano-maker, p 


STEGER & SONS PIANO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Established 1879 Steger Building Chicago, Illinois 


lo his honesty in selling in strict 
accordance with the fundamental 
* Steger Idea." 
How the public has responded to 
this great “ Steger Idea " may be 
determined by considering the fol- 
lowing facts : 
Hir rm n Ante? 4 years, the Steger 
Piano-Factories at Steger, 
lllinois, have become the largest 
im the world. They now occupy, 
with. lumber-yards, over 32 acres. 
Their capacity is 100 pianos per 
day ; 30,000 per annum. 
There are 1,600 employees. Only 
the most modern, latest improved 
machinery is used. Scientific man- 
agement accounts for the high 
standard of efficiency i 


31,000,000, is a sp! i 

to the fevor Steger & Sons Pianosand Natural Player- 
Pianos have gained among musicians the wi over 2» 
The town of Steger, Ilinois, founded by J. V. Steger, 
located 29 miles from Chicago, is n thri 
community of peace and pex In this garden-spot, 
with its population of 4,000, J. V. Steger not only has 
built homes for his workmen, but has instituted many 
improvements for their comfort and iness. 
Thirty-five years ago it was a swamp. Today the town 
of SI boasts of schools, high schools, churches, 
beautiful homes, boulevards, parks, a bank, newspa 
many M. a magnificent depot and numerous pu lic 
improvements. 
There are 21,000 acres of land in Northern Wisconsin, 
owned by J. V. S , that will grow timber for Steger 
& Sons Art Style Pi and Natural Player-Pianos 
for many years to come. 
Steger & Sons operates its own pe freight-line of 
100 cars. The ee e dae at the factories is the largest 
used by any pinno-manufacturer. 
Steger & Sons Pianos and Natural Player-Pianos are 
i of being selected, purely on their own merits, 

by discriminating music-lovers ns the finest productions 

the piano-maker's art. 
Master musicians of eminence have awarded tributes 
of bonor to the " perfection of tone and the perenne, 
sensitive action of the incomparable Steger & 

Piano and Natural Player-Piano.” 

Thes Steger Natural ng ge made complete in the 
Steger & Sons Piano-Factories, is from all 
other player-pianos by its * eS lifelike expression 
and marvelous music-producing po' 
J. V. Steger, today, not only abortion the 
the pianos and player-pianos that bear his name, 
see that pe ta high standard of quality vs 


The meen utn omnes of ary Steger & Sons’ Institution has 

resulted from its adherence to the MA ideals of service, 

that led to its foundation. They will always guide and 
vern it. 

mM, "i mina Steger & Sons Art Style 
Pianos and eret pouas Sae A aT recommend 
them to heir i Trend 
A handsome Steger & Sons Piano or Natural Player- 
Piano catalog, the Steger & Sons Style Brochure, or a 
booklet describing Steger, Ilinois, * the town of peace 
and plenty," will be sent to you on request. 
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Vases and Ferneries of Hand-Wrought Copper 
For Spring Flowers 


JAPANESE FLOWER-HOLDER JAPANESE FLOWER-HOLDER 


FLUTED-EDGE FERN-PAN 


Price, $2.50 
Diameter, 8 inches 
Height, 3 inches 


This copper 
vase is 
fitted with 
a crystal 


glass tube 


Price, $2.00 
Height, 8 inches 


WROUGHT-COPPER 
JARDINIERE 


Price, $2.00 
Height, 8 inches 


' MODELED-COPPER FERNERY 


Price, $5.00 
Diameter, 7 inches 
Height, 3 inches 


Price, $6.00 
Diameter, 10 inches 
Height, 11 inches 


Price, $7.00 
Height, 15 inches 


The Ropcrofters East Aurora, X. B. 
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For The 
Morning of 
a e e April Twelfth 


"HAM WHAT AM!” 


An Easter Antham sung by 
Elbert Hubbard 


X SAY, Terese, kindly give me a lift, will you? The factis, I am ver- 


bally embarrassed. When it comes to writing an ad on the merits 

of *Ham What Am," my vocabulary goes on a strike, and words 
elude me, like the proverbial Dollar, which gains momentum as you chase it. 
“Ham What Am" takes me back to the good old days out in the land of 
the Illini, where the men grow tall and lusty, and the corn grows taller. 
There was so much corn that we used to turn the pigs loose in the cornfield 
and let 'em find their way home via the Gorge Route. Then came the 
day of reckoning, and I can remember assisting at the obsequies on more 
than one occasion. Also, I helped cure hams in the little old brick smoke- 
house that stood just a stone's toss from the back porch on the hillside. 
Since then, I have eaten in hotel dining-rooms, hash-houses, cabarets, 
serve-selfs and beaneries all the way from Maine to "Frisco, but nothing ever 
tasted so good as those home-grown, home-cured hams—served up on a 
bright crisp morning, with fresh-laid eggs or buckwheat cakes, done to 
a rich golden brown—with molasses or maple-sugar on the side, and a 
cup of coffee, piping hot! 
Corn-fed porkers certainly make great eating. And every “Ham What Am” 
is just a corn-fed porker apotheosized, deified, glorified. It is mild, tender, 
juicy, sweet, well-seasoned, and good for any and all seasons. 
Can you imagine anything more delicious for Breakfast on Easter Morning 
than “Ham What Am” and Easter Eggs? Chicago Tongue is not in it! 
Any good marketman will sell you Armour's *'Star"—'"The Ham What 
Am." Better begin making preparations now. 


Ham-An'! 
ARMOUR <*> COMPANY 


/ Google PRINCETON UNIVERS 


I HAVE A GOOD JOB— 


but I want a better one. @ I ’m after the money 
—that's plain, cold turkey, without any flub- 
dub. {So if you want a man of energy and 
brains, who is looking after ' Number 1," I'm 
yours—at a price. What will you pay? 8lI'm 
one of those cusses who believes in himself and 
in the firm that believes in him. QI have a 
record of which I am proud. It's a record of 
work done—not half-hatched schemes. And 
no Delilah has ever curled my hair or cut it. 
Q So there you are. If you want astrong man, 
let me know. Address SAMSON, The Fra, 
East Aurora, N. Y. 


Come to Alberta 


and raise Alfalfa 


t ees well-i ed big fi nd 
A "rage "inthe ben RA of Alera S acto cl the Boer 


and alfalfa soil, rich deep choculate oam, 2} sectinos lying 
Aek cultivated, 100 acres summer fallowed, 700 acres fr: 


PUBLIC SERVANTS 


AILROADS have but one thing to 

sell, and that is Transportation. 

The Lamb School for Stammer- 

ers sells Service. Those needing the latter 
should purchase the former to Pitts- 
burgh and consult with Joseph J. Lamb, 
the Speech Specialist. The rates are 
moderate, the service excellent, and 
trains arrive hourly sæ Se se se oe 


1252 Franklin Street, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


A graceful gift and one that will satisfy the most 
fastidious—is 


A ROYCROFT TIE e 


Made of finest Crepe de Chine—famous for its 
silky softness—the essence of refinement and 
beauty. @ Of generous proportions—46 inches 
by 7 inches—it can be worn as a bow or knot, 
just as you decide. @ The colors—black, 
brown, ecru, red, white or blue—make them 
possible for every dress or occasion. Q They are pains- 
takingly hemmed by dexterous fingers, work beautifully 
done. Price, Two Dollars, (in fancy box). They last 
longer, so there 's economy, too. 


The Roycrofters - East Aurora, N. Y. 


American Steel Fence 
Posts 


Cheaper Than Woed and More Durable 
Quality—High-class steel, heavily zinc 
coated inside and outside, 

E Strong enough to hold up say 
wire fenceand furnish al] necessary resistance. 

ity—Adapted to all conditions 
and will prove abso! utely satisfactory wher- 
ever 2 good wire fence is desired 

ive much more and much better 

service than can be expected of wood posts, 
and will not burn, rot or decay. 
Durability—Have been in service since 
1898, in every section of the United States, 
and the oldest posts are today as good as 
when set. 
Adapted to All Wire Fences. Increase the 


life of a fence. Put a wire fence oa permanent American 
Steel Posts sad preserve the fence inde&aliely; put it on 
wooden posts and It i4 like building a brick house oa a 
wooden foundation, For Sale By All Dealers. 


We also make the celebrated AMERICAN FENCE, 
ELLWOOD FENCE, ROYAL FENCE, 
NATIONAL FENCE aad the ANTHONY 
FENCE. These fences are galvanized by the wonder- 
ful new process we have developed and employed 
exclusively by us, affecting a heavier coat of zinc 
firmly united Jh the steel affording absolute and per- 
manent protection against destructive elements. The 
greatest galvanizing discovery of the age. 
American Steel & Wire Company 

CHICAGO NEWYORK CLEVELAND PITTSBURGH DENVER 


FINE BINDINGS 


T The Roycroft Shops we do 
H various things fairly well ; others 
we do very well; but in book- 
binding we do our work superbly well. 
@ There are specimens of our bindings 
in the British Museum of London, the 
Vatican Library at Rome, the National 
Library at Berlin, and the Bibliotek at 
Amsterdam. We exhibit in competition 
with Zahnsdorf, Rivieire, Cobden- 
Sanderson, Otto Zahn and other great 
binders of international repute. 
Perhaps you have a few book treasures 
that you want to place in fine bindings. 
If so, our artists can meet your wishes. 
In such cases it is well for the customer 
to say how much he is willing to pay— 
ten, twenty-five, fifty, a hundred, two 
hundred dollars a book—and we give 
full value in loving labor accordingly. 
If you are interested in rare, unique, individual 
books in fine bindings, we have a little catalog 
of such that we will be pleased to send you 


on request. 
tI aa 


THE ROYCROFTERS, East Aurora, N. Y. 


RAILROAD “BABY” BONDS 


Until quite recently, railroad bonds were caviare to the 

general—attainable only by the few. Fortunately, the tide 
E tuned, and the " small Leaner " is having his innings. 
etie up by ike pourte vith oioi manne, @ Jost 
being gobb! y the people imited means. ust 
to shos thetrend of the times,we print in this place some 
$100 Railroad Bonds listed in The #100 Bond News for 


March, 

Alabama & Vicksburg R. R. Co. : 
lat Cons. Mtge. PA 1921 (c 
?nd Cons. Mtge. 5's 1921 (c 

Atlantic Coast Line conv. deb. 

Brinson Railway Compan; y Coll. conv. 8's 19 

*Central Vermont Ist md 4's 1920 (r) 

*Chic., Bur. & Q, Denver div., 4's 1922 (c 

*Chic. Mil. & St. Paul conv. AX" s 1982 (c)... 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. Co.: 

*Keokuk & Des Moines Ist 5's 1923 (o)... 

*Colo. & Southern ref. & ext. mtg. 44's 1935 (e). a 

Erie Railroad : 

*N.Y. & Greenwd Lake pr. lien 5's 1946 (0)... 
*Mo., Kansas & Texas Ist & ref. mtg. 4's 2004 (c)... 
New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R.: 

*Convertible debenture 34's 1956 (c) 


Convert. 
*Norfolk & West. Ry. Ist con. mtg. 4's «ok em = 
Seacoast R. R. gin lien sarete 5's 1948 (c) 0. 
Southern Pacific Com; 

*San Francisco Terminal lst mtg. 4's 1950 (c)... 
Southern Sear ($200 only): 

*Mob. & Birmingham prior lien mtg. 5's 1945 (9. 

*Mob. & Birmingham Ist. mtg. 4's 1945 (c)... 
EM NE. Ry. Co. Ist mtg. 50-yr. 5's 1962 (c) ........ 

Pacific Ry. Ist mtg. 5's 1933 (c)... 
P m €" are earning 4 to 6 per cent on Ma lnvastmadf. They ae 
sound and stable—salable at a moment's notice. Send for booklet, “Be 


BEYER AND COMPANY---'‘The Hundred Dollar Bond House'" 
55 Wall Street, New York 


Life Memberships 


ji 
t 


GA Life Subscription 

to THE PHILISTINE, 

good for ninety-nine 
ears, but no longer, is 
en Dollars 


G A Life Subscription 
to THE FRA, good for 
ninety-nine years, is 
Twenty-five Dollars 


Your orders are solicited. 


The ROYCROFTERS 
East Aurora, New York 


THE FRA li 


WONDERS of HEALING and HEALTH 
IN NATURAL OLIVE OIL 


A very different article from the ordinary kind 
and much more effective medicinally 
Callahan’s Special Olive Oil 

Sold in cans only—and fuil measure. Olive oi] keeps better in 
cans than in bottles. This oil is guaranteed free from adulteration 
and chemical refining. The highest grade of pure Italian olive oil 
—canned in Italy, and made only from the ripe purple olives. 
It is the true Natural oil preferred by epicures and invalids, 
and recommended by noted physicians. Delicate—nutty and fruity 
in taste—clear and brilliant in color. 


There is a wide difference in the kinds and qualities of olive oil 
—and in purity. Also a difference caused by refining processes, 


Sufferers from CONSTIPATION, DYSPEPSIA, GALL 
STONES, LIVER and INTESTINAL troubles—WEAKNESS, 
WASTING, NERVOUSNESS should know the marvelous healing 
powers of olive oil—if pure and not chemically refined—and the 
effect of the delicate tasting and much more powerful NATURAL 
OIL. It is more effective because in its natural state—not changed 


by any processing. 
FREE BOOKLET 


telis aboot alt kinds of olive oli—bow made—dithcult o find the delicate pure medicinal 
kind—how to avoid deception—how adulterated—some are refined by chemicals —how to 
take the pure NATURAL OIL to GET WELL—to take |t properly—tittle or no effect 
with olive oil in teaspoon doses. Also how to use In cooking—some rare and healthful 
reclpes—salsd dressings, delicious and digestible flaky ple crust— Welsh rabbit that will 
not get sttiogy—how to stop bair falling with olive oll—bow to make complexion 
beautiful—how 10 save weak babies with olive oll, Lets of valuable Information all free, 
Send us order for trial quart of the true natural medicinal oll. 


CALLAHAN'S SPECIAL OLIVE OIL 


Froe Delivery by Parcel Post right to your home. Quart $1. e Gallon $3.50. Put up 
and sealed In Italy IN FULL MEASURE CANS ONLY, «The HIGHEST and most perfect 
grade ever brought to this country, S This oil is an honest and eine article offered by 
an old established concern 27 years In business, 

Not generally sold by dealers because they get a larger profit on cheaper oils; but some 
high class houses deal In thisoll. Can be obtained at all the stores of the Riker & Hege- 
man Co., in New York City, and their branches in other places. If you cannot obtain 
this oli from your dealer order of us direct. 


GEO. CALLAHAN & CO. 
215 FRONT STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


1A 1. = > 7 En"? 
Why Pay $17.50? 
The material and workmanship of 
this chair—Genuine, Select, Quarter 


Sawn White Onk of mre quality—costs Po st a | 


less thun balf of $17.50 at the factory, 


era re yon bus ail For This 
We Ship It Direct From Our 

Factory In Sections Cata EP 
You Set It Up and Save $8.55 


You pay only for raaterials, workmanship, and tbe usual 
small profit to manufacturer, We sve yoa allother unnee- 


wary expenwes—deafer's profit, jobbers profit, trat- 
eling men's salari rj pocking expebves—nnd freight 
rates, ete—almat $^ Aad back of cach pieve la 


our guaraubee : if you "are bot satisfed at any Line 

within « full year you may ship it hack and we 

immodiately refund your money, including 
t. 


Se veenea a — 


P ME- Ap CKT 


we 


Only 
$8.95 


In Four Sections 

Select Quartered WHITE Oak. Built with the 
care and skill of the old master cabinet makers—possessing an indi- 
viduality and artistic charm nem | the home of quality. M 
different shades of finish. Imperial leather cushions. acked 
compact crate—shipped at knock-down rates. 

New 1914 Catalog FREE 

Shows over 400 other beautiful examples of Come-Packt craftsman- 
ship in living, dining and bedroom urniture—in sections—at 30% 
to 60% price savings. Sent free—postpaid. Mail postal today. 
COME-PACKT FURNITURE CO- 453 Dorr St., Toledo, O, 
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A pleasing and artistic interior is achieved at moderate expense thru the use of 


PLASTERGON WALL-BOARD 


put on in panels that are easily removed at any time, in the event of plumbing 
repairs or installation of pipe or wire. @ Impervious to moisture ; strong, durable, 
sound-proof; will not crack, crumble, shrink or expand. Infinitely better than 
lath and plaster, and lasts longer. «| A commonsense investment paying daily 
dividends of honest satisfaction. Facts and figures on request. 


THE PLASTERGON WALL-BOARD CO., Tonawanda, N. Y., Dept. F 
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On your bookshelves are some old favorites which deserve new coverings. As you come upon 
these in your Spring clearing-out, send them to us. Let us give them new life. The Roycrofters 
have a special department for this work—a Book Hospital. 

Send us your books, stating the style of binding you wish, or the price you want to pay, and you 
may be sure of our meeting your desires satisfactorily. 

Below are the bindings and prices. 

You will find plain boards or boards with ooze, or plain calf back and corners, best suited for 
books of reference, old schoolbooks, or books of law. For books of poetry, or any not kept on 
bookshelves, the ooze-sheep or ooze-calf cover is suitable. 

For favorites in daily use, or for pocket editions, the semi-flexible binding is most satisfactory. 
For your choicest fine books we would suggest Full Levant, Antique Pigskin, or Modeled Calf. 


BOOKS IN SIZES UP TO OCTAVO 


Semi-flexible  . REN OBS. dires PN ^C 50 
Ooze-sheep, silklined . de fae” 5) We m 2.00 
Ooze-calf, silk-lined, turned. edge EIU n. 
Plain Boards, leather backs . . . aue er ve ee S00 
Boards, ooze or plain calf back and corners . . . . . 8.50 
Three-fourths Levant or antique pigskin . . . . . . 5.00up. 
Full Levant, antique pigskin or modeled calf . . . . 15.00up. 


Mending, cleaning, plate-inserting and jobs requiring more work than usual, extra charge. 
When desired, we submit special estimates and suggestions for individual books. 
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NURSERY " — HAYSTACKS 
- H | ? d } ) "W 


** Hit-or-Miss *’ Grounds E LP +) EUN 3 Y = Plain Color Grounds 
30’ x60" - - - $2.00 | a ia ! ; 30" x60” - - - $2.50 
36'x72' - - - 275 i Meli | "v S6'x 72" - - - 3.50 
4zTY ose 6 E : A DRU L) TEVE AN I. i xv =. 6.50 
U x9 «ss & HE LU | WM | li 6 x9 - - 
76” x106” - - 12. | ! $4581 LB Ld | 7 6" x 106" 
) TE 9' x 12 
= 12 x13 
HOLLAND SCENE LIGHTHOUSE 
“ Hit-or-Miss ” = 
Ground 


~ 
= 


@ For the Den, Library, Living-Room, Hall, Bedroom, or Nursery. These Rugs go perfectly with modern Furnishings—Craftsman and Mission, or 
the Colonial. @ They are woven-to-order either in “ Hit-or-Miss" Grounds, or in any color of plain ground—Blue, Green or Brown, etc.—you 
select. All wraps are White Cotton Yarn. @ The ‘“Hit-or-Miss" Grounds produce ye olde-time craftie style 0’ weave. The materials used—all new 
Print Goods—are torn and sewed by hand by our weavers’ wives with much care and cheerfulness in the Winter nights while by their firesides. 
@ The borders are all set by hand and are quaint and charming. The green grass, the woods and hills, the blue sea, the brown fields, and the little 
red roofs of the cottages are worked out perfectly in their natural colorings. The rugs are seamless and reversible. @ The Windmill Border, while 
woven in natural colors, can also be supplied in Delft tones. @ You can select any border on either the "Hit-or-Miss'' ground, or on any plain 
ground. @ These Rugs are sent anywhere in the U. S. or Canada prepaid upon receipt of price as listed. «| We also weave "Hit-or-Miss'" ground 
rugs with simple bar borders which are quite inexpensive. Address Dept. A D., The Roycrofters, East Aurora, New York 
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DOES ANY PROGRESSIVE BUSINESS WANT 
Pr PPP P THIS MAN? P P FP FO FP 


He is thirty-five, married, and holds an ample life-insur- 
ance policy. @ That is to say, he has had experience, is 
happy and provident. €f He had a public-school educa- 
tion, followed by two years of Tennessee University— 
and escaped unharmed. €f For twelve years he has been 
in the manufacturing business—handling men and meeting payrolls. 
d For four years he has been the President and General Manager of 
one of the most reputable furniture manufacturing companies in Ten- 
nessee. So he is no wooden head. €J But he wants to grow—to expand. 
He's a dynamo— not a motor, and he wants to generate power for 
a big business. ff He has proved himself to be a fine executive, a man 
of decision, a good judge of values, and he knows the worth of time. 
«f He is a man who can do things. He has carried one message to 
Garcia—and wants to repeat the trip. f Every man has his price, but 
every business has n't a Joseph J. Price. That 's the man's name. 
q Write him, care of The Roycrofters, East Aurora, New York State.’ 
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FINE BOOKS FOR JUNE GIFTS 
TO BRIDES AND GRADUATES 


Full Levant Binding 


ESE books, bound in full 

vant by The Roycroft- 
ers, are unequaled in work- 
manship. The best quality of 
leather is used, and infinite, 
loving care is given to every 
detail of the work. Each of 
the books listed has an individ- 
ual hand-tooled cover-design. 


Friendship, Henry 1 D. Thoreau. Price, e. $60. 00 


A DOG OF FLANDERS, Ouida ais Modeled-Leather Binding 
A WILLIAM MORRIS BOOK, Hubbard and Thomson | . 0 


CONTEMPLATIONS, Elbert Hubbard . 
HOLLYHOCKS AND GOLDENGLOW, Elbert "Hubbard "$30. 00 
JOAQUIN MILLER, Elbert Hubbard . . . . . . s’ 


RESPECTABILITY, Elbert Hubbard 
SELF-RELIANCE, Emerson . 
SONG OF MYSELF, Walt Whitman 

THE BALLAD OF READING GAOL, "Wilde 
ESSAY ON NATURE, Emerson . . 

THE HOLLY-TREE INN, Dickens . 


i Reedy . 
THE MAN OF SORROWS, Hubbard, $25.00, 30. 00,35. 00, 40. 00, 50. 00,1 
THE RUBAIYAT, Omar Khayyam à 
THOMAS JEFFERSON, Hubbard and Lentz | 
WHITE HYACINTHS, Elbert Hubbard . 
WOMAN'S WORK Alice Hubbard . . 


30. 
50. 
50. 
25. 
25. 
25. 
50. 
25. 
00. 
125. 


a Price, $10.00 
LOW are listed a few Wate Hielo whens Sakasi 


books in modeled leather. cowrEMPLATIONS, Individual Design, Elbert Hubbard 
; A CONTEMPLATIONS, Elbert Hubbard 
These are beautiful SPECIMENS Á THOUSAND AND ONE EPIGRAMS, Elbert Hubbard . 
of the bookmaker’s art. Each HEALTH AND WEALTH, Elbert Hubbard 
: : WOMAN'S WORK, Alice Hubbard 
cover-design is modeled by ire LESSONS, Alice Hubbard . . 
hand. The leather is carefully RESPECTABILITY, Elbert Hubbard 


: : X. THE LAST RIDE, Robert Br ba 
stained to bring out the details THE man oF SORROWS, e Mad 


- =- THE MINTAGE, Elbert Hubbard, . . 
of the design. These are pos THE MYTH IN MARRIAGE, Alice Hubbard 


sessions to be coveted se sæ THE RUBAIYAT, Omar Khayyam 
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Fortunes in Fruit “Where Rolls the Oregon!" 


topping along the route to distribute caloric and 

dig up business. «[Always I come back East with my 
Indestructo full of APPLES. In 
capitals, please, Professor— 
they are capital apples! @We 
grow apples right here in West- 
ern New York, but not the way 
they grow 'em out in the Hood 
River country. There the men 
grow tall, and the trees have to 
be propped and supported. 
Also, the trees support the men. 
The Hood River Valley apples 
have attained an international 
reputation, This Hood River 
Valley is one of the most 
picturesque and beautiful spots 
one can imagine. The cool 
nights and the warm sunshine 
of the days seem to contribute 
exactly the right conditions for 
successful fruit-culture. 
I admire the Hood River Valley 
apples, but I admire the Hood 
River Valley people more. They have brought genius to bear 
in the business of apple growing and apple salesmanship. 
They know how to prepare their wares in the most attractive 
shape for the market. @Plenty of active and ambitious men, 
young college men, have built up fortunes in the Hood River 


BOUT twice a year I journey to the Coast and back, 
A x st 


ath 


ie 
re 


[X3 cu WW 
fiy ai 


FRA 


Valley. There is wealth in the soil. All you need to do is to 
stake out a claim, then tickle the esd ad aks ak bene a 
harvest. @ Right now I could tell you about an undoubted 
bargain in fruit property out 
in the Hood River country. So 
here are a few facts for you to 
fletcherize: 51 acres—29 set 
out to orchard; Soil of deep 
volcanic ash, with clay subsoil 
—acknowledged the best for 
orchard cultivation ; House, six 
rooms and bath ; Apple-House ; 
Barns; Chicken-House ; Com- 
plete housekeeping outfit and 
farm equipment : Team of good 
farm-horses; Milch-Cow; 
Chickens; Excellent water- 


Orchard is a beautiful place 
and commands a magnificent 
outlook up Hood River Valley, 
with majestic snow-capped 
Mount Hood in full view. 
Just two and one-half miles from town xu hard macadam 
road. Two hours from Portland, by rail. The selling-price 
pretty nearly touches rock bottom. @It is either "cash down'" 
or "cash and balance in one, two, three, four or five years with 
interest at 6 per cent." +> ce ES - - oo 


Further facts and figures will be furnished gladly by one of the two owners of the property 


S. M. MEARS, 


14TH AND NORTHRUP STREETS 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


THE ROYCROFT FRATERNITY 


Use these questions for topics of discuss: 


ion at the meetings of your Junta 


From THE FRA Magazine for April, Nineteen Hundred Fourteen 


In what sense is Travel an educator and supreme 
civilizer ? 

What did Emerson say about Travel? 

How did Ruskin regard Railroads? 

(a) About what year did Railroading commence in 
America? (b) What three railroads started operations 
about the same time? 

Define Transportation. 

Name twelve great Railroad Systems in the United 
States ; two in E; 

What is an interlocking directorate? 

Argue for or against a slight increase in freight-rates. 
Who is (a) James J. Hill? (b) Howard Elliott? 
(c) William T. Noonan? (d) W. H. Truesdale? 
Where is Parnassus, and how famed in song and 
story? Explain its metaphorical use in this connection 
(page 3). 

What is Science? 

What is a Railroad’s stock in trade? 

Have you ever traveled on the B. R. & P.? 

What w ways are there for a Railroad to make 


money 

Describe one method of watering railroad stock. 
Why did Marshall Field say that the patron was 
always right? 

What is H20? Explain the designation. 
Differentiate between stocks and bonds. 

What are the chief duties of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission ? 

What are (a) patricians? (b) peons? 

What is the matter with Mexico? 

How do the United States and Mexico compare as 
regards illiteracy? 

How is the Common People portrayed by cartoonists 
of the day? Is the portrayal true to life? 

What and when were the Dark Ages, so called? 


25. Explain the statement that “ Economics changes 
man’s activities.” 

26. Who was (a) Pythagoras? (b) Robert Fulton? 
(c) Stephenson ? 
What three questions must be settled before a new 
Era of Expansion can be ushered in? 
Describe the connection of each of the following men 
with the Civil War: (1) Wendell Phillips; (2) Abra- 
ham Lincoln ; (3) Horace Greeley. 
What is an Anvil Chorus? 
Who was (1) Walter Savage Landor? (2) Lord 
Home (3) Jeffrey? (4) George Meredith? 
(5) Don Quixote? 
e the prn Se 'Gene Field letter. 

Have you read E. V. Lucas' book entitled, The 
Gentlest Art? 
Explain the importance of these documents : (a) Decla- 
ration of Independence; (b) Magna Charta; (c) Bill 
of Rights. 
What was the doctrine of the Divine Right of Kings? 
What is a hundred-point man? 
What are Mr. Brandeis' ideas on Price Maintenance? 
How does the Sherman Anti-Trust Act operate 
against Big Business? 
The “ Sword of Damocles "—'* 
Elucidate. 
What do you understand by (a) “ potential wrong: 
doing ”? (b) “ government by injunction "? 
What is the meaning of the phrase, Scylla and 
Charybdis? 
.What famous book did John Bunyan write, and 
where was he when he wrote it? 
How has William Allan Pinkerton given the English 
Language a new word? 
What is Theosophy? 
Who was Mrs. Besant? 


27. 


Thread of Ariadne.” 
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THE FRA 


THE ROYCROFT 
DICTIONARY 


Concocted by Ali Baba and The Bunch 


Done on rainy days, for the divertisement of 
the cogibund and the discomfiture of Highbrows 


HERE is a book without competition. 
It is a gentle rebuke to the sciolists who 
; fall coms ES T s words fad make 
of language a . If words are in the way, 
run over 'em! 
This Dictionary will make you think and make 
you — It will put the skids under your 
grouch. Thus you will be the gainer. Also, we 
will be the gainer, provided you remit us the 
price — Two Dollars. 
And the strange part is, the book is worth the 
money. You can't really place a money-value 
on a book that gives you ideas that lift you out 
of the rut, starts your mental accelerator, and 
keeps your cosmic sparker active. 
In typography, paper, ink and binding, this 
volume ranks as the most exquisite bit of work 
that The Roycrofters have thus far produced, 
save in those individual bindings that are 
beyond the reach of the proletariat, being 
designed only for the Predatory Ones. 
Your orders for the Roycroft Dictionary are 
solicited. As before intimated — Two Dollars ! 


THE ROYCROFTERS 
East Aurora - New York 


THE MAY FRA 


The keynote of the May FRA is contained 
in the opening paragraph: 
| agere: at work are safe—and a nation 
is safe, only when its people are employed. ; 


In a masterly way, Mr. Hubbard, who 
is a workingman himself, deals with the 
vexed question of the relations of capi- 
tal and labor, and draws some char- 
acteristic conclusions. 

Besides his leading article, there are two 
others by Mr. Hubbard on Organization 
and Advertising that make mighty 
interesting reading. 

Among the signed articles are two 
especially noteworthy: “ Agricultural 
Education," by Dr. Rumely, and 
* Crippling Enterprise," by Arthur 
Brisbane. 

THE FRA is the exponent of the American 
Philosophy, and the American Philosophy 
symbols work, effort, industry—and the appli- 


cation of the Golden Rule, of helping yourself . 


by helping others. 

THE FRA will make you a better and bigger 
man or woman—fit subject for the kingdom of 
fine minds. And the MayFRA is a step forward. 


/ Google 


No. 088 
Width, 1814 inches 
Depth, 13 inches 
Seat, 10 inches high 
Back, 15 inches 


T= two chairs are made espe- 
cially for the Kideens % They 
are “‘creep-up-close chairs," for 
when daddy tells the “sandman story.” 
q All the characteristics that go to make 
Roycroft Furniture distinctive are em- 
bodied in them. 

They are strong, well finished, well 
balanced, durable and artistic. 

Made of quartered oak; leather seats. 
q They will be sent to you, securely 
crated, F. O. B. East Aurora, for Twelve 
Dollars %& Yes— BOTH OF THEM. 


Width, 1614 inches 
Depth, 15 inches 
Back, 184 inches 


THE ROYCROFTERS 
EAST AURORA, NEW YORK 


April 


To the — RÀ Ó: 
Lake Superior ex E 
Iron and Copper Country * enm 


Ashland Limited Iron Range Express 


Leaves Chicago 6:00 p. m., arrives Ashland Leaves Chicago 9:50 p. m., arrives Iron River 
805 a. m. 1035 a. m. 


Iron and Copper Country Northern Michigan and 
Express Ashland Fast Mail 


Leaves Chicago 6:30 p. m., arrives Negaunee Leaves Chicago 2:30 a.m., arrives Me n 
730 a, m, Ishpeming 720 a. m., Marquette 555 p. m., Negaunee 425 p, m., Ish peming 
745 a.m. Houghton 1020 a.m., Hancock 420 p.m. Marquette 445 p.m., Houghton 7 

p.m., Hancock 8:10 p.m., Calumet 8:45 p.m. 


aca 


TEE 


10:30 a. m., Calumet 11:10 a. m. 
@ Your train leaves Chicago from the new Passenger Terminal een E xm SY 
@ The picturesque route by day —traveling over a smooth double-track erreurs * ye 
roadbed protected by automatic safety signals insures a restful night. aneen CAR i 


FOND DU LACE 


ELT 


LTTE: 


The Best of Everything 


For tickets, sleeping car reservations and full information 
apply to your nearest ticket agent or address 


Chicago and North Western Ry. 


A. C. Johnson, P. T. M. Chicago, Ill. C. A. Cairns, G. P. & T. A. 


T 
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a “nee beautiful 
things from the famous 
Howard Studios in New 
York. Quite the contrary. 
€ For example, this charm- 
ing little Italian Font, filled 
with Flowers in Winter— 
would n't that miake the 
parlor bay-window blossom 
like the rose? Imagine it! 
d In Howard's Manufac- 
tured Stone, the price varies 
from Fifty to Seventy-five 
Dollars, according to the 
Size. These figures include 
a waterproof lining which 
can be removed, and the 
flowers filled from time to 


Font 


CHRISTENED 
CoroNA 


A Typewriter for 
Personal Use 


Lugging a heavy type- 
writer around is no 


time. 

This some flower-font in Marble 
costs One Hundred Seventy-five 
Dollars, but it takes time and 
labor to make "em, 

Finneis Howard's illustrated cat- 
alog is full of beautiful things 
suitable for garden ornamentation. 
‘Twenty-five cents, stamps or coin, 
brings you a copy—gratis, as the 
Irishman said. Better send today, 
using Uus address : 


FRANCIS HOWARD, 5 W. 28th St., New York City 


joke. If you havetried it, you know I am right. 

For traveling purposes a lightweight is the thing. 

That's the Corona—just six pounds. 

@ Yet, the Corona is strong and durable, and does work 

enough for a giant. Itis a complete high-grade standard 

writing machine. «(When you go a-traveling, travel light 
with excess baggage. The Corona is the type- 


writer for all travelers. Prices and information gladly given || 
| on request. Write for Corona Catalog No. 7. 


Standard Typewriter Company 


Groton, N. Y. 3 U. S. A. 
New York Cüy, 1493 Broadway 
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q Why does the 
Apollo readily bring a lit- 


real music glad wo pay 
the difference? 


that no one has ever heard the 


Apollo will dispute the fact chat it comes (d. Every human being who 
nearer truly reproducing human music — ever played ihe piano produces sound ín 
the mme way as the Apollo — with a 


than any other player piano. 


Th ips i playing only the accompaniment. The ac- 
q € answer lies m the fact comperiment may be played i any key dewed 


sensitive fear 
that capital 
always exhibits 
in the face of 
hostile or ad- 
verse conditions. 
The investor, 
wisely or not, 
today views the 
safety and future 
value of railroad 
securities with 
distrust. Meager 
returns, coupled 
with doubt 
about the public 
intention to- 
ward invested 
capital in rail- 
road properties, 
are making it 
more difficult 
and also more 
expensive to 
secure funds for 
the urgent im- 
provements and 
extensions that 
are necessary 


Here are a few of the exclusive 
features of the Apollo —all pat- 
ented and all playing their fart 
in the production of Apollo music: 


qd The A Player Piano ac- 
cenis the 


ody or omits it altogether, 
Weite us for all the facts, 


down touch on the keys, Our patents 
make this feature exclusive with the Apolla, 


qd The Metronome Motor of 
the Apollo Player Piano tewinds the 
music While you are selecting a new roll, 
lt is built on the same principle as a fine 
waich and is equally durable. 


The features above are but a fecu 


fully to equip 
the railroads to 
keep abreast of 
the times se 
Whether this 
fearis well 


of many. The two booklets we send show photographic compar- 
isonsof the different construction covering all the vital facts about 
player pianos in general as well a1 the Apollo in particular, 


MELVILLE CLARK PIANO COMPANY 


tive Offices, 199 Fino Arts Ridg., Chicago 


OVERNMENT regulation is here to stay, 
and, intelligently administered, it is no 
bugbear to railroad owners or managers. On 
the contrary, it can and should be a protection 
and safeguard. It is plain, however, to every 
one that the result today of the activity of the 
Federal and State tribunals has greatly altered 
the position of railroad securities in the public 
eye. They no longer offer opportunities for 
speculative profits; the only speculative ele- 
ment remaining arises from and inheres in the 


Digitized by Gor gle 


grounded re- 
mains for the 
future to deter- 
mine sæ Every 


patriotic citizen 
should persuade 
himself and his 
neighbor that 
this great industrial servant is in safe hands, 
and see to it that this proves to be so, Other- 
wise a continuation of inadequate transporta- 
tion facilities will, as certainly as night follows 
day, “place an arbitrary limit upon the future 
productivity of the land.” —Darius Miller. 
E 
HE benefaction derived in Illinois and the 
great West from railroads is inestimable, 
and vastly exceeding any intentional philan- 
thropy on record.—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
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high cost 

of living 
during the last 
few years has 
pinched the rail- 
ways more se- 
verely than any 
other branch of 
business. Every- 
thing that the 
railway uses has 
gone up, from 
the wages of the 
office-boy to the 
price of locomo- 
tives; but the 
one thing that 
has remained 
stationary has 
been the cost of 
transportation. 
The railway is 
just like a mer- 
chant; it has 


something to sell 
to the public se 
But there is this 
difference be- 
tween the rail- 
way and the 


The Special Kodaks 


Combining: Anastigmat lens speed, Compound 
Shutter precision, perfection in the minutest detail 
of construction and finish, every feature that is 
desired by the most expert hand camera worker— 


merchant. If the 

onem cuya all this in 
pay more for his , m. 
goods because Simplicity. 
the wages of the 


men who make 
the articles that 
he sells have 
increased, and 
the price of raw 
materials has 
advanced, the 
salesman and 
bookkeepers ask more money, and the land- 
lord thinks his store is worth more this year 
than it was last, and more men have been 
appointed on the police force and in the fire- 
department, making taxes heavier, why, the 
merchant simply charges more for his goods, 
whether it be coffee or calico, beans or beef. 
And he can do this, because every other 
merchant is in the same boat. Manufacturing 
costs more this year than last, and the retailer 
has to pay the difference ; so the retailer puts 


u 


Catalogue free al your dealers 
or by marl. 
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pictures 24% x 4X inches, - - 
3M x4% inches, - < 
34 x 53 inches, - T " 


pocket cameras that retain the Kodak 


$46.00 


60.00 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


RocHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


the burden on the public, the ultimate con- 
sumer, The railway can not do this, because 
it is not permitted to charge what it pleases 
for its services. It is under the control of State 
and Federal laws ; its rates for the transporta- 
tion of passengers and freight are subject to 
the approval of local or national authorities. 

—A. Maurice Low. 


0e 
Originality is simply a pair of fresh eyes. 
—Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 
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Just Favors | 


Small articles of modeled leather and hand-wrought copper 
for luncheon favors and party prizes 


MODELED-LEATHER HAT-PINS 


Price, 60 cents Price, 60 cents Price, 60 cents 
STAMP-CASE VEST-POCKET CARDCASE 


MODELED-LEATHER 
CARDCASE 
pois "ne E em Miet 


COPPER TRAY Price, 50 cents COPPER VASETTE 


COPPER PAPER-KNIFE 


Price, 50 cents 
MEMO-PAD 


Price, 50 cents 


MODELED-LEATHER BOOK-MARK 


Price, 35 cents 


The Roycrofters, East Aurora, N. Y. 
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MODELED-LEATHER HAND-BAGS 


TOBE CARRIED WITH THE NEW SPRING COSTUMES 


The coloring of these 
bags is an exquisite blend- 
ing of soft greens and 
browns with gold. They 
will harmonize with a suit 
of any color. 


Price, $6.00 
Modeled in Lily-of- 
the-Valley Design. 
Size, 44%x6 inches 

Lined with moire silk. 
Has inside pocket 
and cardcase. 


Modeled in Fuschia Design. Leather- 
lined. Has inside pocket and 
Size, 7x9 inches. Price, $10.00 
Size, 8x 1034 inches. Price, $12.00 


Modeled in Empire Design. 
Leather-lined. Has inside 
pocket and coin-purse. 
Size, 7 x94 inches. 
Price, $10.00 
Size, 8x 93i inches, 
Price, $12.00 


Modeled in Buttonwood Design 
Price, $15.00 Price, $6.00 
Size, 8( x 9 inches Size, 4% x 10% inches. Lined with moire silk. 


THE ROYCROFTERS EAST AURORA, N. Y. 
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The Smart Set Rested Its Personality! 


That is a frank admission. The resting has taken a year. It came 
about through frankness. Don’t misunderstand — we did not start 


out to rest anything; that has been incidental; as a matter of fact— 
a surprise. But our frankness was deliberate; a year ago we came out— boldly — 
in behalf of absolute freedom in literary expression. Ours was to be quality, not 
quantity circulation; stories were to be true to life; no moral pointing; no incessant 
triumphs of virtue over vice; no inevitably happy endings. We were going to tell only 
truths— as in life; in that we were verv original. We did 

all this. We succeeded in being frank. The critics praised Spr" Wathomer Taken keen 
us mightily. And so did readers— some of them. Other 23,5. 5. dede fere ae 
readers did not. The opinions of readers who didn't were put beside to perform — social, religious, political or 
the opinions of those who did— and we decided — not to be frank mom Rap ere cy 
in just the same way in the future. We are going to give you What verse, essays, humor. 

you have always found in The Smart Set—entertainment par excel- And de le ed i iden B^ be 
lence—light, keen, clever, clean, crisp, genuine. We did succeed in Webster: 

what we started out to do a year ago—absolutely— and we might "n RARE et 
give any amount of explanation — but we choose to say of the Quick ; Witty; 
accomplishment — now — that we were resting our personality. Weagree with Mr. Webster, Te jette 
And we will be understood — for The Smart Set always addresses own satisfaction. But if you will on iy buy 
itself to the keen and quick of mind. You know — its prime purpose — "ud read The Smact Set you will decide 


. 5 . A " ence that it needs neither justification. nor 
is to provide lively entertainment for minds that are not primitive. agreement — it is its own in both cases: 


You Must Buy The April Smart Set 
Clean. -—- quee ym 


'There are many reasons why. It is n good pares worth, It is a typically good 
Smart Set number—and that means for you w 
perhaps a tear, many surprises — all the elements of entertainment —but no frowns. 


LJ 
The leader — the first half of a two-part story m ; 
Cris D meg Pr Tae ae Do This Immediately 
Demetrius Road"; the scene— a London LU ae ane a S 
suburb; the action — entirely in and about Pr. TT TL To I anita mes 


iur dollar— 
» Á : and five months ART Sey AN With, every 
C. ] CU er a small, commonplace house, If you begin Ta vil | et senine entertainment ean bright Te 
T "i "^ make U «mi el LL Pm. y! 
this story, you won't leave tlie reading lamp ny LEGE f o? de iet y eyes d ec] 


fore the last page is read — and. you're — you forget it 
bound to await anxiously the second part. 


10 read, chuckles, smiles, a laugh aloud, 


Enter the first of n series of stories about children, Enter— but not exit — Five Months for One Dollar 
the eternal boy, who will make you grown-ups chuckle and smile and feel Lloret set Coupon 
good wall over. This is " The Tribe" by Basil Macdonald Hastings. a. 3 Jae tac dea o 
To add to April's delight will be Max Beerbohm — called one of the three co as the dollar attached, send 
cleverest men in England — contributing an essay “The Mobled Kin the fremont 35 de receipt of this be 


Freeman Tilden, cleverly satirical on eugenic marriages —“Oh P. ect 
Love;" Eden Phillpotts, Richard LeGallienne — both characteristically Namt ene : iine 
represented; a real thriller — '*'The Path of the Moth,” by Herman | Streetor P. 0 
Scheffauer, with scientists, burglars, detectives and luck, 'and you won't 
know the end till you get there. 


City and State 


Remember these features — and remember, too, that these are not 
half the things that go to make this issue good. Spend a quarter — 
and be entertained. Do it every month. A better and wiser sugges- 
tion is that you use the coupon on this page— and get five issues at 
a special price. After the five you will want to continue 4 5$ s$ s$ 


All Newsstands— Now — The April Smart Set 
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| Modeled Leather and Hand-Wrought 
Copper for the Writing-Desk 


— AO <r 


= e C b a e e 0 0C ao a <—— or 


PAPER-KNIFE 


NIA, mmn eee 


Price, $1.00 


DESK-SET, MODELED CORNERS, ENGLISH CALF 


Price, $5.00 


Modeled in Poppy Design 
Height, 6% inches 


Price, $6.00 BOOK-ENDS in same design 
Pad, 12 by 17 inches, with individual hand-blotter and penwiper Height, 534 inches 
DESK-SETS, MODELED-COWHIDE CORNERS Price, $4.00 


With pad 12 by 17 inches, Price, $3.50. With pad 16 by 23 inches, Price, $4.50. 


DESK-PAD WITH COPPER CORNERS MODELED 
IN POPPY DESIGN 


PEN AND PENCIL HOLDER 


Price, 75 Cents 
Size, 19 by 24 inches Price, $7.00 


Desk-Pad, with Plain Copper Corners, 16 by 2234 inches, $5.00 
Sets consisting of three pieces — Desk-Pad, Book-Ends and Stationery-Rack — 
modeled in Poppy Design for $15.00 


-— Se eS s ae. D dI e o ae e e a a me e 


The Roycrofters, East Aurora, N. Y. 
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The Six of Tomorrow 


Hudson engineers, headed by Howard E. Coffin, won fame 
for the Hudson by looking ahead. They see your trends first, 
and meet them. You find them always—as in this Six-40— 
building the cars of tomorrow. 


HEN you wanted a Four 
under $3,000, Howard E. 
Coffin first built it se 
When you wanted a qual- 
ity Four under $2,000, Howard 
E. Coffin was first to supply it se 


When you turned to Sixes, and 
wanted a Six under $3,000, last 
year's HUDSON Six-54 was the 
first to give it to you. 


And now, when Sixes are the vogue 
—when you want a light Six, an 
economical Six, a Six under $2,000 
—here it comes for $1,750 in this 
new-type HUDSON Six-40. 


Tomorrow’s Wants 


Tomorrow, men who pay over $1,500 
will not be content without Sixes. 
Note the present overwhelming 
trend. 

Five miles in a Six will win any 
man—by its smoothness, its lack 
of vibration, its flexibility, its reduc- 
tion of gear-shifting. The men who 
don't crave Sixes now simply never 
drove one. 


But men of tomorrow will demand 
quality Sixes, for low-grade cars are 
not worth having long. 


They will demand low operative 
cost. And that means a Six with 
our new-type motor—the small- 
bore, long-stroke motor found in 
the HUDSON Six-40. It is breaking 
all economy records, size and power 
considered. 


They will demand the utmost in 
beauty and equipment. And they 
will, above all, demand lightness. 


What Lightness Means 


The HUDSON Six-40 weighs 2,980 
pounds certified railroad weight. 
Suppose a car of like size and 
power weighs 1,000 pounds more. 
That is equal to six extra passen- 
gers, Suppose it weighs only 450 


“pounds more. You might as well 


carry three extra passengers for 
every mile you drive. There is the 
same extra fuel cost, the small 
extra wear on tires. 


HUDSON engineers have given you 
here super-strength with lightness. 
All by better, materials, better 
designing, and by this new-type 
motor, And they give you that 
modesty in size to which men of 
tomorrow are coming. Yet with 
ample room and two extra tonneau 
seats. 


Tomorrow’s Beauty 


Tomorrow the streamline body— 
now European vogue—will be the 
only acceptable body. And here it 
is in the most distinguished type. 
Tomorrow all the new ideas in 
equipment which we cite below 
will be required in high-grade cars. 
Yet some of the best are found 
today in HUDSON cars alone. 


HUDSON Six-40 


Tomorrow's Price 
And tomorrow men won't pay the 
HUDSON price for a lesser type 
of car. If we can give so much for 
$1,750, others must. Here, in every 
detail, is the best that we can give. 
Here is the car which leads this 
year in the main things that you 
seek. And the price is below any 
quality car, whatever the type, in 
this class. 

Our Larger Six-54 
We build on the same lines the new 
HUDSON Six-54. In design, finish 
and equipment these two cars are 
almost identical. But the Six-54 


has a 135-inch wheelbase and more 
power. The price is $2,250. 


Your local Hudson dealer shows 
this new-type Six. Go see it early, 
for even now we are far behind 
on orders. Howard E. Coffin's 
55-page book will be mailed to 
you on request. 


Wheelbase, 123 inches. 
Seats up to 7 passengers 
Two disappearing seats. 
Left side drive. 
Gasoline tank in dash. 


Price, $1,750 F. O. B. Detroit. 
Wire wheels, with extra wheel, 
$75 extra. 


Standard roadster, same 


Extra tires carried ahead of Electric horn—license carriera price. 

front door. —tire holders—trunk rack— Cabriolet roadater, completely 
“One-Man" top. tools. enclosed, but quickly 
Quick-adjusting curtains. Delco patented system of elec- changed to an open road- 
Dimming searchlights, tric lighting and starting. ster, $1,950. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


7846 Jefferson Avenue 


Detroit, Michigan 


Brunswick “ Baby Grand ” Pocket-Billiard Table 


STYLE “B” 


Size, 314 x 7 feet 


Handsome Figured Mahogany—Fancy Wood Inlaid Design—Vermont Slate Bed—Baby Monarch 
Cushions—Ball and Cue Racks, the latter concealed—Accessory Drawer for playing equipment 


muse Is My Wandering Boy Tonight? 


SjHIS sort of sob-stuff was 
sprung, sung and enjoyed 
years ago. It would not 
S39! make a one-base hit on 

T pe mak Circuit today. The 
singer would be handed the hon. 
hookerino and hikerino all in one 


and the same breath. 
Practical people long ago solved 
the ** wandering-boy ” business by 


introducing billiards into the 
home. 

The folks who object to Billiards 
are the ones who would like to see 
Venus in a Mother Hubbard, and 
Apollo tricked out in Stein-Blox 
and Stetson. 

The game is established on a safe 
and secure footing and will cease 
to draw devotees only when people 
no longer evince a healthy interest 
in digital dexterity and a mental 
matching of wits, 

So, behold e uy ‘Meandering boy” 


in the bosom of his family, inviting 
in a select covey of neighborhood 
chums, They come well washed 
behind the ears, and feeling delight- 
fully stiff and uncomfortable in 
starched linen and clean collars. 
Father acts as arbiter, offering 
advice gratis, and occasionally 
taking a hand himself, to show the 
s oig how nof to do it, appar- 
x 
Nine o'clock comes apace. Home 
they troop, and slide off into slum- 
berland surrounded by visions of 
“carom cushions." 
The Brunswick “Baby Grand" 
Pocket-Billiard Table is pictured 
above, but the fact is, no picture 
does it justice. 
Shipments are made everywhere, 
every day, and safe delivery is the 
rule. 
Fill in the coupon and mail today 
oM incur no obhéebon. 


The Bainawick: Balke- Callender C6. 
Dept. Y. R. 623-633 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Gentlemen : 


Please send the beautiful color-illustrated catalog BILLI ARDS— 
THE HOME MAGNET and details of Easy Purchase Plan to 


NAME... 


ADDRESS. 
TOWN 


PRINTING 


— 3HE principal b busi- 
ye ness of The R 


A 
| wn 

as ug an equipment as any 
concern in the country for 
turning out the best and most 
attractive quality of work. Our 
Shop is in a great open space 
where light comes in Fa every 
side. We have a central electric 
plant that supplies light, hest 
and power. We own our pro 

erty, free from debt. Our Sok; 
ers are well-paid. Not only 
do we do printing, but we raise 
printers. We have printers in 
our Shop who have taken prizes 
for sepie aypa effects in Phila- 


delphi ew a York London, 

im rad Pesce. We 
are never quite satisfied — our 
desire is to do still better work 
than we have done. Quality of 


paper, ink, spacings, ini- 
tials, ornaments have careful 
attention, with many consultations 
on MEA poetpat Jonk «| Asaclass, 
our workers are a strong, able, 
intelligent, healthy, happy and 
people. Every worker in 

this Shop has a Savings-Bank 
Account—and this can not be said 


EY other pong shop : in the 
Many of our people own 
their homes. @ We are prepared 
to print pamphlets, folders, books, 
memorials. If the class of work 
requires it, we use parchment, 
vellum, and papers made in Italy, 
Holland, Japan and America. f 
the United States produced the 
best papers, we would buy all of 
our supplies here; but as many of 
the highest-grade papers are still 
made abroad, we have to send 
orders across the sea. @ As for the 
ee of copy—Sure! We 
ve folks here who occasionally 
venture to dip the pen in ink and 
write things. If your manuscript 
needs revising, correcting or rear- 
ranging, we take care of all these 
details for you without extra 
charge. Œ And, of course, if you 
want us to do the planning and 
writing, as well as the printing and 
binding, we are yours to com- 
mand. @ In brief, we are Public 
Servants. «| We are hereto work 
—that is where we find our joy. 
We want to serve that exacting 
clientele which is hard to please — 
the people who prize and appre- 
ciate the best. «| May we serve 
you in this “Art Preservative”? 
@ Samples of our work gladly 
sent on request af af af af s£ 
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Man’s Extremity * * * * 
* x Coward's Opportunity! 


SHAKING shoes is a rather prosaic occupation, until 
you stop to think about it, and then it takes on 
quite a glamour of romance. 

One hundred million people in this country alone, 
and every one of the hundred million wears shoes. 
| Two hundred million shoes! It is estimated that 
each individual wears out three pairs of shoes in the 
course of a year. Six hundred million shoes! Not everybody, of 
course, gets three pairs per annum, but others exceed the speed- 
limit, and thus is the law of average maintained. 
Fra Coward, the New York Cobbler, does not supply all the shoes 
that are worn in the United States; and he will never have to live 
in three States to dodge the income-tax collector. But he is passably 
"comfortable," and so are the folks who buy his shoes. Just ask the 
man who wears 'em! 
Strict application to business and personal attention to individual 
orders have resulted in the building up of an enterprise only faintly 
foreshadowed in Coward's youthful days. 
Good-will is a very tangible asset, and good-will has played a prime 
part in the rearing of the stately Coward edifice. 


The Coward Mail-Order Department is an outcrop of the personal- 
service ideas fathered and founded by James S. Coward. Thousands 
of out-of-town patrons can testify to the efficiency of this long- 
distance service. 


THE COWARD SHOE 
FOR MEN, WOMEN (& CHILDREN 


K Tos Folks who have never been quite foot-suited should write 
Mr. Coward for His Little Book, picturing the Coward Family. 


Some Coward “ SPECIAL" Shoes 
The Coward Extension Heel Shoe (for weak arches) 
fade in our custom dep’t for over 30 years 
The Coward Good-Sense Shoe - - - (made especially for tender feet) 


The Coward Bunion Shoe - - - - - The Coward Arch-Support Shoe 
The Coward Combination Shoe =- =- - The Coward Orthopedic Shoe 


JAMES S. COWARD 


264-274 GREENWICH ST., NEW YORK 
(MAIL ORDERS FILLED) (SOLD NOWHERE ELSE) 
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Brunswick “ Baby Grand ” Pocket-Billiard Table 


STYLE “B” 


Size, 314 x 7 feet 


Handsome Figured Mahogany—Fancy Wood Inlaid Design—Vermont Slate Bed—Baby Monarch 
Cushions—Ball and Cue Racks, the latter concealed—Accessory Drawer for playing equipment 


THE ESCAPE-VALVE 


IACOB RIIS is author- 
bx | ity for the statement 
S 4l that the average boy 
(zh carries about one hun- 
RO, 2. J; dred poundsof steam to 
i the square inch, and 
travels waiter this pressure right 
along, except when he is asleep. 
The fact is, every healthy boy is 
a motor; and a motor is a thing 
that moves and imparts motion. 
No real boy “stays put" of his own 
free will. The steam accumulates, 
and is bound to blow off occa- 
sionally, or the boy will bust. 
The thing to do is to provide an 
escape-valve, and my advice to 
parents is, Buy a “Baby Grand” 
Pocket-Billiard Table. You can not 
imagine what a difference it makes ! 
Henceforth, for that snorting 
steam-engine, that gallivanting, 
irrepressible, surcharged dynamo, 
there's no place like home. No more 
mE. around town on mischief 


Thé Brunswick-Balke- ollsudes Co., 


and miching-mallecho bent. No 
more begging permission to stay 
all night at Jimmy Jones’ or Billy 
Bones’. *Sumthin' new overtour- 
house—betcha can't guess what ! 
* Baby? " 

“Yep \—he !—he '—Billiard Table 
—reglarcorker !—they call it*Baby 
Grand’—Ha ! ha !—that ’s one on 
you! Dad saw the pitcher in the 
Fraud—that 's a magazine, I guess. 
Come over t'nite an' I'll learn you 
how to play !" 

“ Fou can't learn me nothing—but 
I'll come, sure mike !" 

Not only the kids, but their elders, 
who are merely children of a larger 
growth, find the “ Baby Grand” 
Billiard Table a Home Magnet of 
irresistible drawing power. Pay 
cash down, or take your time— 
just as you prefer. Notethecoupon, 
which you are requested to fill in 
and mail today, incurring no obliga- 
tion whatever. 


Dept. Y. R. 623-633 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Gentlemen : 


Please send the beautiful color-illustrated catalog BILLIARDS— 
THE HOME MAGNET and details of Easy Purchase Plan to 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


TOWNI I———— ———————NSTATE 


m" 
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When You Buy a Typewriter 
Let 


Its Record Guide the Purchase 


All kinds of writing machines are manu- 
factured but the 


UNDERWOOD 


is the 


Recognized Standard of Merit 


This is no idle statement. It is an axiom 


The oldest scientific body in the United 
States—the Franklin Institute of Pennsyl- 
vania—put the Underwood through 
scientific tests for a year and then awarded 
it the Elliott-Cresson Medal, the highest 
mechanical award 3$ S S S S S 


The 


UNDERWOOD 


holds all records for 


SPEED, ACCURACY, AND STABILITY 
“The Machine You Will Eventually Buy" 


most typical hero in America is prob- 
ably the inventor se The popular tribute 
to him remains constant—although statute 
encouragement and protection may be sadly 
deficient—when all other erstwhile heroes of 
war, politics or business are pretty sure at last 
to meet fickle defection or even wilful detrac- 
tion. But the inventor expresses more purely 
the national aspiration for pioneering progress. 
Once let him attain bitterly won success, and 
his fame is safe. 
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George Westing- 
house thus at- 
tained not only 
national but 
world fame. Like 
Edison, he was 
an encyclopedic 
inventor, dow- 
ered with both 
fecundity and 
versatility. Un- 
like Edison, he 
did not wander 
into unrelated 
by-paths, but 
mainly plowed a 
consistent fur- 
row se From be- 
ginning to end 
of over forty- 
five years of 
invention and 
improvement 
and manufac- 
ture, he gave the 
world steady 
contributions of 
innovation or 
refinement to- 
ward perfection 
of its control of 
motion and 
power, the two 
great character- 
istics of the age. 
It was his life- 
work to harness 
more efficiently, 
in a myriad 
ways, its twin 
genii of com- 
pressed air and 
electricity. 

It was fortunate for both him and the world 
that his birth was so timely. When Vanderbilt, 
in Eighteen Hundred Sixty-eight, scored his 
fool device for "stopping a train with wind," 
the real era of American railroading over grand 
distances, with ever-growing capacity and 
burdens, was opening. His earliest triumph in 
mastery of the alternating current almost 
equally served to pave the way for the tre- 
mendous electrical expansion se His minor 
successes in electricity met instant reception 
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: m 
M An EVO WnE| Om Friday Evening, May the Ninth, 1913, at the Plaza Hotel, New York C ZO) 


era of mechan- wart t 

ical production. The German Publication Society 
His turbine con- Gave a Dinner in Honor of its 
tributions fitted 


Committee of Patrons 


in aptly with the 
needs of marine 
architecture. It 
is well that he 
was not born a 
generation 
earlier. 

Not that he 
would not have 
even then 
achieved some 
large fraction of 


of the XIX'^ and XXtb Centuries 


TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH 


$ for the first time to English readers the door 
his actual suc- the Great Treasure House of German Literature 
con pant e ET aedes rie teles ue Mtl 
discouragements The tour 
this coun! repu 
that beset Ful- iver pecu AE will bo of the sa neri ‘nod that the selcevion 


will leave no room for cri 


rancke, Ph.D., LL.D., Litt, D., ret of the Ger- 
Mes Sinactinantas Harvard Univ., Editor-in-Chief, 


ton, Howe, 
Whitney and 
Morse, for one 
secret of his 


The Best Work + oo oll the 


This is What the German Classic» 
Whence Stork: Fb-D., Univ. of Penn. will be. 


greatness was pei. 20 Sumpisioni, Volumes Some of the 
‘the indomitable | 4^ Mb. asics mana ui eo Committee of Patrons 


will that went Soniai Bound in cloth. halt or fail Morocco, ^ 
with abounding y eet aat gn fe eae a 
energy and 

power of com- 
mand. His main 
asset, apart from 


You Already Have 
‘our Ubrary the best of America's authors, the 
a ‘a, and translations of the t wri 


pn 


i 


‘ ; Let Us Send You Advance Literature to pp 4 
the sy CANY Sign and mail the at Re Acasa! wilt send jb mf Publication 
imagination, Yoni descriptive booklet. ik se pte and ue Jine ky 7 Soci 
was his own The German Publication Society Cue ^ "xd 
dominati Dept. R 225 Fifth Avenue, New York 225 Fifth Ave. 
inating per- ATE 4 New York 
sonality. Early Dept. 


success was 
merely a stimu- 
lus and a source 
of useful rev- 
enue se Later 
obstacles or trials merely evoked new demon- 
strations of courage, resource and persistence. 
@\The power and will to work, with no waste 
of precious time, that led to his portable work- 
shop on journeys and to his greater fondness 
for overalls and laboratory than for directors' 
table—though always McGregor at that table 
—was not merely personal, but through knack 
of organizing led to his long pre-eminence as 
a manufacturing captain se His was long a 
one-man enterprise, when the only other rival 
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» Please send me a booklet describing 
The German Classics nnd full particulars 
of the Special Pre-Publication Price and 


was a many-officered corporation »» Many 
inventors have been timidly insular ; he com- 
manded imperiously fifty thousand men and 
four times as many dollars. 

But it is not given to one man to be absolute 
in every qualification »» The Westinghouse 
virtues of courage and confidence carried their 
own defects of an approach to stubbornness 
or rashness sæ The engineer, inventor and 
manufacturer was not necessarily a prudent 
financier. Designing and making were not the 


rm 


Why It’s the Best — 


A built-in-refrigerator—planned with the house— 

with an outside ice door (that keeps the ice man with his 
muddy feet, outside) is a great convenience and saves many 
steps in the kitchen. You can be sure that food is kept fresh, 
crisp, and free from odors, taint or spoilage, if you install a modern 


McCray Sanitary Refrigerator 


For thirty years the McCray has been used in the best residences, hotels, 
clubs, restaurants and public institutions. It was chosen by the U.S. Government 
for use inthe U. S. Pure Food Laboratories and other government institutions, 
and recognized throughout the world as the Standard of Refrigerator Superiority. 

The McCray Patented System of Refrigeration keeps a current of cold, dry, pure air 
circulating throughout the food chambers—all the time, The clean, ‘‘snowy-white" linings 
of Opal Glass, Porcelain and White Enamel are sanitary and easily cleaned. May be equip. d 
with special ice water cooler, rack for bottled beverages and other conveniences. 

McCray Refrigerators are built in all sizes for every requirement of Residences, Hotels, 
Clubs, Restaurants, Florists, Grocers, Public Institutions, Hospitals, Markets, etc 


Write for Any of the Following Catalogs: 


No.91—Regular Sizes for Residences No.69—For Grocers 
No.73—For Florists No, 60—For Meat Markets 
No,$0—For Hotels, Clubs and Institutions No, AH—Built to Order for Residences 


McCray Refrigerator Co., 709 Lake St., Kendallville, Ind, 
CHICAGO—158 N. Wabash Avenue NEW YORK-—M:Cray Bldg., 7.9 W, 30th Street 
Fir Branch Releremns in Other Citas See Your Local Phone Divectery 
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diency of the 
step then taken. 
But the fact 
remains, also, 
that it was 
Westinghouse 
himself who 
most doggedly 
insisted that 
receivership 
damage could be 
retrieved. 
And the foun- 
dation for the 
financiers was a 
strong one—the 
Westinghouse 
genius that a 
whole world 
has honored.— 
Clarence W. 
Barron. 
2e 

UT it must 

be a cardi- 
nal principle in 
dealing with 
honestly built 
and wisely man- 
aged railways 
that the invest- 
or, the share- 
holder, is just as 
much entitled to 
protection as is 
the wage-earner, 
the shipper, or 
the represent- 
atives of the 
general public. 
Unless the in- 
vestor finds that 
heis to get a fair 


sole problems ; also there was the selling and 
the financing. Hence the one real reverse in 
the Westinghouse career in Nineteen Hundred 
Ten, in the virtually enforced abdication of 
purse and policy control of the various West- 
inghouse companies. 

The sequel of business success since then, in 
the gradual wiping out of losses in unwise 
foreign conquests attempted, and in conser- 
vation and diversification in internal output 
and management, have confirmed the expe- 
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return on his money, he will not invest, and 
in such case not only will no new railways be 
built, but existing railways will not be able to 
repair the waste, the wear and tear, to which 
they are subject, and will not be able to make 
needed improvements se All governmental 
action, whether by legislature or the executive, 
should be conditioned by keeping in view this 
fact.—'' The Outlook.” 
Se 
Those who are in earnest do not die.—Bacon. 


Original from 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
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IKE many 

other men 
I was not as- 
tounded at 
reports of vio- 
lenceon the part 
of English suf- 
fragists, because 
I believe there 
is a great deal 
of evidence to 
support the 
assertion that 
women are still 
barbaric in their 
natures. It is a 
widely known 
fact that their 
truthfulness 
under oath is se- 
riously doubted 
in the courts of 
every land. It is 
universally 
recognized that 
they are not 
loyal one to 
anothernoreven 
merciful in judg- 
ment. They are 
scornful of near- 
ly all rules, and 
delight in break- 
ing them with 
impunity. As a 
rule they are 
not industrious 
except under 
compulsion »e 
They are not 
punctual, and in 
the pursuit of 
what they desire 


You Can Afford An Encyclopedia Now 


THE NEW ISSUE OF THE 


ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA 


BOUND TWO-VOLUMES-IN-ONE 


Ts sold at a price you can afford to pay. 
100,000 Users the World Over Say It Is the Best Encyclopedia. 


The AMERICANA is the Only Compendium of Universal Knowledge Built by 
Competent Americans on a Modern American Efficiency Plan. 


The Result is the Encyclopedia You Cannot Afford to be Without. 


Men Who Built It 


Cardinal Gibbons 
Marquis Ito 
President Hadley 
Simon Newcomb 
Admiral Dewey 
David Starr Jordan 
Dr. William Osler 
Andrew Carnegie 
Joseph H. Choate 
Hugo Munsterberg 
Edmund Gosse 
Goldwin Smith 
Ernest Van Halle 


Henry van Dyke 
Dr. Parkhurst 
George T. Ladd 
Rabbi Hirsch 

Austin Dobson 

John Hays Hammond 
Andrew S. Draper 
William T. Harris 
Benj. Ide Wheeler 
Robert $. Woodward 
Levi P. Morton 
James B. Dill 

Elihu Thompson 
Joseph Silverman 
Garrett P, Serviss 


Albert Bushnell Hart 
Hilaire Belloc 


The Efficiency Plan on Which It Was Built—First the complete circle of knowledge was divided into its component parts, Then the 
most eminent scholar procurable in each branch of learning was put in charge of his special department. The work of building the first 
properly planned and co-ordinated encyclopedia was then carried on under the personal — of these scholars, with a thoroughness that 
has never been possible with the haphazard methods of previous works. 


11 Volumes, Containing all 22 Volumes of the Standard Encyclopedia for Americans. 


To the Busy American: The ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA not only 
stands pre-eminent in every field of human activity but as its name suggests, 
gives particular emphasis to matters ining to the affairs of our own Country. 
And—the classification of subjects is such that, when you wish specific infor- 
mation, you will find the article you consult to contain just what you wish— 
nothing more—nothing less. 

Printed on India Pa and Bound im Full Flexible Morocco, the New Issue of the 
AMERICANA Two-Volumes-In-One Binding ls the Last Word in the Encyclopedia Field. 
AT THE LOWEST PRICE FOR WHICH A STANDARD ENCYCLOPEDIA HAS 


Tell us the subject in which you are most interested and we will send you the volume covering it. We 
make this offer because we know it is the surest way to sell you the AMERICAN. e will also send 
you a 1914 Booklet, describing the entire set, and containing sample pages, colored plates, etc. 


We will also tell you of our Special Price for this New Two-Volumes-In-One Issue and our Deferred 
Payment Ofer. 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN COMPILING DEPARTMENT, Dept. N, 725 ow 'vor 


m 17 
— —— — —ÀÁ — MÀ —  — — —V — — — 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN COMPILING DEPARTMENT, De Dept. N, 225 25 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Send me the volume of the ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA dealing with 
Booklet, and details of Special Offer and Terms on the New Issue of the AMERICANA Bound Two-Volu 


s also send me 


City.......... 


they are not likely to recognize rules of war- 
fare se If this is not plain indication of semi- 
barbarism, I misunderstand the meaning of 
the word.—Father L. J. Conklin. 
lo 

HE Seven Wonders of the World are: 

The man who will work without being 
watched. 
A sales manager who doesn’t think he pays 
the old man’s salary. 
A salesman who thinks that perhaps the 
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quality of the material may have something 
to do with his making those large contracts se 
A stenographer who knows punctuation, and 
will look in the dictionary when she is uncer- 
tain about the spelling. 

A purchasing agent who doesn’t think he does 
you a favor when he asks you to quote. 

A new superintendent who will wait a week 
before installing a much better system than 
his predecessor’s. 

A boss who acts as if he was n’t. 
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“Land of the Sky” 


Softly Beautiful—Ruggedly Picturesque 


of America until you visit 


Asheville 


in the “Land of the Sky” 
where social life is delightful and 
where outdoor life is ideal. 


Brann threat- 
ened, chided, 
ridiculed; he 
stung with his 
satire, crazed 
with his calum- 
nious carica- 
tures and hyp- 
notized with his 
hyperbole. 

His language 
was molten lava 
—his spirit as 
untamable as 
Etna. 

His complete 


works have been 

collected by 

Herz Brothers, 

YOUwillneverknowthe ^ Waco, Texas, 
real mountainous beauty ^ and published 


by them in 
deluxe form in 
two volumes. 

Every lover of 
luminous litera- 
ture—every 
seeker after 


style—should 
Here may be found the favorite have Brann’s 
pastimes of true sportsmen—fish- bookson his five- 
ing and hunting — while golf, foot shelf. 


Any number of delightful 
side trips may be made from 
Asheville, including Tryon, 
Hendersonville, Brevard, Lake 
Toxaway, Flat Rock, Saluda, 
Waynesville, and Hot Springs, 
as well as many others. 


ISRAELIS reference to Gladstone as be- 
ing “inebriated with the exuberance of 
his own verbosity,” can be applied with equal 
force to Brann, late of Waco, Texas. 
He was drunken with words. 
A pastmaster in the art of word-juggling, he 
touched upon an endless variety of themes, 
handling them in a style that is inimitable se 
He unloosed his tongue and pen in denuncia- 
tion of all and everything that appeared to him 
to stand between the sunlight and his ideals se 
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tennis, automobiling, riding, driv- 
ing, and mountain climbing may 
be indulged to the heart’s content. 


Stopover privileges allowed on Florida Winter 
Tourist Tickets at Asheville, N. C., and other 
points in the Land of the Sky. 


A taste of their 
quality and 
variety can be 
appraised by 
the following 
quotations : 

* Kisses when 
taken on the 
instalment plan 
—and selected 
with due care— 
will not only restore a misplaced appetite, but 
are especially beneficial in cases of hay-fever, 
as they banish that tired feeling, tone up the 
liver, invigorate the heart, and make the 
blood to sing through the system like a giant 
jew's-harp." 

“I want a word, a new word, that will aptly 
describe G. D. T. and at the same time burn 
no holes in Uncle Sam's asbestos mail-sack »e 
“I can but wonder what will become of him, 
when the breath leaves his feculent body and 


Noextra charge. 
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death stops the 
rattling of his 
abortive brain— 
for he is not fit 
for heaven, and 
too foul for hell. 
@ “He can not 
be buried in the 
earth lest he 
provoke a pesti- 
lence ; nor in the 
sea lest he poison 
the fish; nor 
swung into 
space, like 
Mahomet’s cof- 
fin, lest the cir- 
cling worlds, in 
trying to avoid 
contamination, 
crash together, 
wreck the Uni- 
verse and bring 
again the noi- 
some reign of 
Chaos and Old 


Night!” 


oo 
[ GNORANCE 
sees stars and 
flowers and 
rocks without a 


Dancing i is delightful 
to the music of the Victrola 


Every one enjoys dancing to music of such splendid volume, 
such clearness and perfect £y tht cand. the Victrola plays as 


thrill of happi- 

ess, because he 
perceives noth- 
ing of what they 
say to him. The 
stars and flowers 
and rocks have 


long as any one wants to dance. 

The Victrola brings to you all kinds of 
music and entertainment, superbly rendered 
by the world's greatest artists who make 
records exclusively for the Victor. 

Any Victor dealer will gladly play the latest dance music 


or any other music you wish to hear. There are CON 
and Victrolas in great variety of styles from $10 to 


Victor Talking o~ Camden, N. J. Ja U.S.A. 


Machine C 
Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, 


wonderful sto- 
ries to tell, and 
are enchanting 
entertainers to 
those who realize that the highest happiness 
on earth is the intellectual enjoyment of Na- 
ture, which must be founded, to be permanent 
and progressive, on true economic conditions. 
A diseased state of society insures epidemics. 
@ A healthy state of society insures the public 
health. 

The co-operative commonwealth is but a 
healthy system of society. May it be soon 
realized and our common humanity bound 
together in one Economic Brotherhood of 
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"(Maw Victor Records demonstrated at all deskoré on the 2th of oach month f 


liberty, equality and fraternity, and be blessed 
with happiness and consequent good health. 
—J. H. Greer, M. D. 
so 

DO the best I know—the very best I can; 
and I mean to keep right on doing so until 
the end se If the end brings me out all right, 
what is said against me won't amount to any- 
thing; if the end brings me out wrong, ten 
angels swearing I was right would make no 

difference.—Lincoln. 
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HAVE a saddle-mare that is nineteen years 
old se se 
I have ridden her almost daily for fifteen years. 
@ This animal is not for sale, nor do I care to 
trade her off for a younger horse. 


HAVE a watch that I have carried across 
seas and over continents, on mountain 
peaks and down into mines, for over twenty- 
eight years. 
When I lecture, it lies patiently on the table, 
where I can see its restless hands and open, 
honest face. : 


HAVE a violin made by Joseph Guarnerius 
in Seventeen Hundred Ten. The thought 
that it was made by a pupil of Stradivarius— 
Stradivarius, who made violins to the glory 
of God—means much to me. 
I do not care to exchange this violin. It serves 
and it satisfies. 


HAVE an automobile that I bought six 
years ago. 
Conservative in outline, perfect in mecha- 
nism—it has been run almost every day, eight 
months in the year. 
It has never flirted with a street-car, argued 
with a telegraph-pole, disputed the right of 
way with another, nor shown a fondness for 
the ditch. 


/ Google 
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And because it never was freakish in out: 
it will always be in style. 
We call this automobile '* Old Betsy." 
Last year I was offered a glittering machin 
in trade—the newest creation of a factor 
whose principal business was to create në 
creations so often that none of their custome 
could remain in style—or the style as ou 
lined by that factory—and keep their c 
over six months. 
But instead of trading, I sent “ Betsy " : 
the sanitarium, where she was overhaul: 
and painted. 
On her return my two little grandchildre 
raised the joyful cry, '' Betsy is home—Or 
Betsy is home!" For no new car would ev 
replace in the future in their affections a c: 
that had done so much for their happiness | 
the past. pate 
ND so when I read the glorious slogan : 
The White Company that has mx 
literature of their advertising campaign th 
season—'' Keep Your Car," there was c 
extra circulation of red corpuscles in my vein 
for here was at once the solution of what 
the matter with the automobile-manufacture 
the automobile-dealer and the automobil 
owner today. 
“ Keep Your Car!" 
You would do so if you knew what the 
three words really mean. 
It means first, careful buying—a clinging | 
conservatism, propriety in outline, in yo 
selection, because you are going to buy fi 
keeps and not for trades. 
It means a great load off your mind to thin 
that not next year nor the year after tha 
nor for half a dozen years to come do you ha: 
to worry about a trade, for if the car you bu 
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Your Car! 


;LBERT HUBBARD 


is year is right, that car will be right then s 
ut in a broader sense, it means still more. It 
eans that the automobile-dealers—those men 
ho have made the world marvel at the growth 
` the American automobile industry—will 
ake money from the sale of new machines 
id will not have to take their place as 
erchants on the level with dealers in second- 
ind furniture or secondhand articles of any 
nd se ce 

That matters it if only one manufacturer in 
merica today is broad enough—big enough 
id confident enough in the perfection of 
xeir manufactured article to advise ‘‘ Keep 
our Car!" 

ther manufacturers will follow—shall follow 
-must follow ! 


EEP Your Car! Buy a good one and keep 
her. She is worth more to you than to any 
ae else. Treat her well and do not trade her 
ff to satisfy a spasm of vanity. 
‘eep your car! 
he old aristocratic family used to buy a 
unily carriage, and it lasted a lifetime. Then 
was passed on in the will to a new genera- 
ON oe de 
‘he modern, completely equipped automobile 
pproximates the perfect. 
‘hat you should want to have a new car 
very year is silly and absurd. 
t tokens the Newly-Rich—the Bounder who 
lay be poor tomorrow. 


EEP Your Car! @ When you do, it does 

not suffer that thousand-dollar slump se 
Vhen the auto was being evolved, and every 
ear meant marked improvements, ''there 
as a reason." 


Don't buy a car that was built for trading 
purposes se de 
There are various makes of good cars. Select 
the car that is built to keep, not to trade— 
your ideal of what a car should be, and buy 
it. Then treat it well. 
Automobile extravagance does not consist in 
owning a machine. It lies in the bughouse idea 
that you have to have a new one every year. 
If your chauffeur gives you an especially good 
run, hand him a V, and say: '' Good boy, 
Charlie ! Some machine, eh! ” 
Once in a while at the garage, hand a crisp, 
green one-dollar bill to the chap who gives 
her '' treatment." Not that the man needs the 
money, but you owe it to yourself to let him 
know you are a gentleman, and not a gent se 
Show the cop at the crossing that you are no 
piker se se 
Loosen up, and be a big, kindly, generous 
human being. The world is short on this kind. 
@ Instead of throwing good money away on 
“ swaps," keep your car and pass out a little 
love and small change as you journey. 
Then note how much better you feel; and 
others will feel just as good as you do. 
Keep everything that serves. Don't be a 
jing-bing—get credit for the past, and the 
present, then the future is mortgaged to you 
—Abas the bounder ! 

Love is the great lubricant. 
Keep your temper. 

Keep your friends. 

Keep your health. 

And lastly— 

My hat is off to the automobile-maker whose 
work and worth enable him to popularize the 
three greatest words ever used in automobile 
advertising : 

KEEP YOUR CAR! 
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| (acne aes eens eerecoem ; healthy, tro 
è & active, intelli- 
Health- || {[cLEVAH--BAH Jove! | 2c iare 
i ^ | tainly they are 
W i A lighted cigarette actually vanishes R = 
ealth from your hand. Borrow a " coffin- well paid. Many 
By Alice Hubbard nail” or use your own, place it in of them own 
the closed hand—open PRATA theirown homes. 
zowie! It's gone! Done anyw! 
""T is in ourselves that any time, YOU can doit. This i» Nearly all of 
we are X or thus!" just one of the many clever Magical themhavebank- 
snid the Clever One, in Novelties I manufacture and offer to 
Othello, Roycrofters. There is nothing quite accounts. They 
P What was the difference so entertaining and fascinating as work under con- 
between Napoleon and the “red- Magic. Mine requires no skill, yet ditions that 
cloaked clown" ? The difference was rivals the efforts of professionals. s 
in their thoughts, in their minds. The "Cigarette Vanish," complete approximate the 


It was what went on in the head of 
Napoleon that made him thegreatest 
conqueror of all times. 

It was what did not take place in 
the head of the clown that made him 
content to gather twigs and glean a 
few grains of wheat all his life. 

" me what you think, and I will 


with easy directions, Fifty Cents. 
List of '" Advanced Magic for Ama- 
teurs” comes with each order se » 


CHESTER J. WOODIN 


^ Modern Magical Mechanician '* 


ideal. Ventila- 
tion, light, air, 
cheerful sur- 
roundings—all 
these things in 
degree account 


First National Bank Building, New Haves, Conn. 


tell you what you are, "— Are your 
thoughts thoughts of joy, health, 
hope, love, good-cheer, helpfulness? 
Then you belong to that group of 
powerful men and women known as 
the New Thought People. 
Do you believe in sin, sorrow, sad- 
ness, misery, woe, pain, gloom ? Then 
you belong to that negative nothing 
known as conservative, worn-out, 
senile, old thought. 
Do you want health, hope, a free spirit, life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness? Then 
use your brain to think new thoughts—your 
own thoughts of hope. 
“You need help?" Everybody does. 
And there is help. 
Become acquainted with Elizabeth Towne, 
through her magazine— The Nautilus. 
Elizabeth Towne is one of the foremost 
Optimists of this, or any other age. 
You are on the trail of health andi happiness, 
wealth, when you read the first number 
of The Nautilus Magazine. Keep on thinking 
h thoughts with Mrs. Towne, and you 
will arrive, at least you will travel hopefully, 
which Robert Louis, the Beloved, says is 
better than to arrive. 
Send to The Elizabeth Towne Company, 
Dep't 769, Holyoke, Mass., for a copy of 
The Message of the New Thought, 
three months’ trial subscription to The 
Nautilus in advance, three back numbers — 
all for Twenty-five Cents (Canadian, Thirty- 
five Cents; Foreign, Forty Cents) ae se » 


HEN we have special visitors at Roy- 
croft who prize and appreciate beautiful 
things, we very often take a little run down 
to the Niagara Silk Mills at North Tonawanda, 
and visit the “ Niagara Maid " where the silk 
gloves are made. 
The care, patience and the artistic skill 
brought to bear in making these beautiful 
gloves is a thing to see and remember long 5e 
There is nothing of the sweat-shop about the 
Niagara Silk Mills se The workers are happy, 


Private Secretary 


~ The job of Private Secretary is 
about. the hardest on the terres- 
trial sphere. I think I would 
almost rather be that cop at the cross- 
ing. However, there 's a young fellow 
in Dayton, who aspires to be private 
secretary to a man of Big Business. 
He is energetic, ambitious, anxious to 
give value received. He has taken a 


course in a good business college, and 
is serious and sincere. He certainly 
means business, and you know, your- 
self, that only live ones grow in Dayton. 
@Who will give this young man a 
chance? Write 
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for the exquisite 
quality of the 
Niagara Maid 
products »» The 
love, the ambi- 
tion, the hope 
and the good 
will are all 
woven up and 
stitched into the 
fabric, and per- 
haps this ac- 
counts for the 
joy that the 
wearer finds in 
their possession. 
@ Silk under- 
wear, hosiery, 
double-tipped 
gloves, made by 
artists who find 
a joy in their 
work. 
I have visited 
these mills many times, and I always get an 
inspiration from the Little Journey se It is 
joyous to mingle with people who have a 
pride in their output. 
My heart is with the “ Niagara Maid.” 
ce 

HE longer I live the more my mind dwells 

upon the beauty and the wonder of the 
world se I hardly know which feeling leads, 
wonderment or admiration. 

—John Burroughs. 


R. A. 


East Aurora, N. Y. 
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OME of our 
greatest in- 
dustrial organ- 
izations have 
learned their 
t A, B, C’s” in 
waste elimina- 
tion and have 
found them- 
selves well re- 
paid, but they 
are still at the 
beginning, and 
the time is 
coming when 
every man who 
lays any claim 
to business abil- 
ity will have to 
keep the ques- 
tion of waste 
before him con- 
stantly as now 
he does those of 
credit and col- 
lections,* buying 
and selling.— 
Thomas Edison. 
Se 

F I had to live 
my life again, 

I would have 
made a rule to 
read some poet- 
ry and listen to 
some music at 
least once every 
week; for per- 
haps the parts 
of my brain now 
atrophied would 
thus have been 
kept active 


through use. The loss of these tastes is a loss 
of happiness, and may possibly be injurious to 
the intellect, and more probably to the moral 
character, by enfeebling the emotional part of 
our nature.—Charles Darwin. 


p 
N Christian or Moslem, Jew or Buddhist, 
the true man is true, and the false is false ; 

not the creed as an abstraction, but its prac- 

tical exemplification in life, is the gauge of 
religion.— Bayard Taylor. 


doubt — i look 
in the Standard! *' 


MORE Words Defined— 


Over 450,000 living words—many thou- 
sands more than any other dictionary— 
are spelled, pronounced, and explained. 


STANDARD 


"It makes all other dictionaries look pale and insignificant 
beside it."—Prof. Kirchwey, Columbia University 
ol Law, New York. 


MORE Illustrations— 


Over 7,000 Illustrations, including many 
full-page plates, some in over forty colors; 
one plate alone cost $5,000 to produce, 


"The greatest book, the Bible alone excepted, the world 
has yet seco." —Richard M. Jones, Headmaster, William 
Penn Charter School (founded 1689), Philadelphia, Pa, 


MORE New Features— 


Entire vocabulary in one alphabetical 
order (no confusing ''divided pages," 
supplement, or addenda); Day-by-Day 
History of the World; two Keys for Pro- 
nunciation; latest Official Census of Pop- 
ulations; and many other new features. 


“This great work can not fall to be a distinct contribution 
to English scholarship." ~ Philander P. Claxton, United 
States Commissioner of Education. 


MORE DICTIONARY 


than was ever before conceived and car- 
ried into execution. You must see it to 
know what a veritable wonder-book it is. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, FRA 
E Xo Fourth Avenue, New York. 5-14 

Send Descriptive Nook—Free—containing beautiful 
Colored Plate, also tive full-page plates showing tbe 
famous Diamonds of the World, thelr weight, size. 
etc; typical United States Warsblps: modern Rail- 
road Equipments; Astronomical Phenomena; dif- 
ferent Ly pes of Flying Machines ; besides many other 
Interestibg pages, eod price of Standard Dictionary. 


“You have diven us a biographical dictionary, a deographi- 
cal gazetteer, and an encyclopedia under the guise of an 
English dictionary. Your dictionary will lor me supersede 
several dictionaries that I have been obliged to use together 
in order to gain the information now furnished jn thie ono 
volume."— W. H. P. Faunce, President, Brown Univer- 
sity, Providence, R. I. 


Same 
SEND FOR TAE FREE DESCRIPTIVE BOOK 
Sign and mail this Coupon and you will receive by mails book of very | sires 
interesting facts concerning thia great work, Sead the Coupen to-day. J  À 0 

ON orent Siate 


HAT we don’t know about vaccination : 
1. Source of the disease—or its germ. 

. What the result will be in any case. 
. Who can be safely vaccinated. 
. Who will die from its effects. 
. How to make it safe or harmless. 
. What proportion of cases prove fatal. 
. That it has ever prevented smallpox. 
. Who is and who is not liable to smallpox. 
. How many who die of smallpox have been 
vaccinated—the facts are suppressed.—“‘ Life." 
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CALIFORNIA FOR WEALTH 


There will be gratification but no great surprise at the fact 
that the SOIL products of California during the past year 
reached a value of more than Five HuxpRED MILLION 
Dorrans, but quite a number of people will be somewhat 
astonished to know that the State's MANUFACTURES 
reached a like sum, bringing the grand total well over the 
BirtroN mark. These are figures to arouse the envy of a 
kingdom.—San Francisco, Cal., Chronicle, April 10, 1914 


ORANGES FOR HEALTH 


Dr. Harvey W. Wiley says: “ Eat oranges. Eat them in 
the winter ; eat them in the summer. Eat as many as you 
can afford to buy. I don’t think anything I have ever said 
in praise of fruit diet is too strong to say about oranges and 
lemons. The abundant production of oranges and lemons in 
California, their excellent quality and cheap transportation 
across the country, have put these blessings to mankind 
within the reach of every person of moderate circumstances.” 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


FOR SAFETY 


During the past five years the Southern Pacific Company 
has operated over TEN THousanp Mines of railroad with- 
out a single fatality to a passenger through collision, derail- 
ment or other train accident, winning from the AMERICAN 
Mvsevo or Sarety the E. H. Harriman Memorial Gold 
Medal ovER ALL OTHER STEAM RAILROADS IN THE UNITED 
States for utmost progress in safety and accident preven- 
tion during the year ended June 30th, 1913. 


Steel Equipment, Heavy Steel Rails, Rock Ballasted 
Tracks Protected by Automatic Electric Block Signals 


ADDRESS 


Chas. S. Fee, Passenger Traffic Manager, San Francisco, California ; 

L. H. Nutting, General Eastern Passenger Agent, 366 Broadway, New York ; 

J. H. R. Parsons, General Passenger Agent, New Orleans, Louisiana ; 

C. K. Dunlap, Traffic Manager, G. H. & 5. A. Ry, Houston, Texas; 

for General Information, train schedules, comprehensive matter descriptive of the 


1915—Panama Pacific International Exposition—1915. 


of crowds, or of 
the more com- 
mon people in 
our modern, 
practical -mind- 
ed Western 
world, was ap- 
parently adapt- 
ed to its purpose 
as long as it was 
used for church 
purposes or as 
long as it was 
kept dramatic or 
sensational or 
remote, or as 
long as it wasa 
cross for some 
one else, but as 
a means of at- 
tracting the 
attention of 
crowds of ordi- 
nary men and 
women to good- 
ness in common 
every-day 
things,it is very 
doubtful if fail- 
ure—in the 
power of steady 
daily pulling on 
men's minds— 
hasdoneasmuch 
for goodness as 
süccess. 

It is doubtful 
if, except as an 
ideal or conven- 
tional symbol, 
the cross has 
everbeen or ever 
could be what 


STUPENDOUS success in goodness will 
advertise it as well as a stupendous 
failure se sæ 
Goodness has had its cross-redeemers to 
attract the attention of half a world. 
Possibly it is having now its success-redeemers 
to attract the attention of the other half. 
The people the success-redeemers reach would 
turn out to be, possibly, very much more 
than half. 
The Cross, as a means of getting the attention 
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might be called a spiritually middle-class insti- 
tution. It has been reserved for men of genius, 
pioneers and world-designers to have those 
colossal and glorious crosses that have been 
worshiped in all ages, and must be worshiped 
in all ages as the great memorials of the 
human race. 

But the more common and numerous types 
of men, the men who do not design worlds, 
but who execute them, build them, who carry 
the new designs of goodness out, who work 
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through the 
details and con- 
ceive the tech- 
nique of good- 
ness, are men in 
whom the spirit- 
ual and religious 
power takes the 
natural form of 
success. 

It seems to be 
the nature of 
the modern and 
the Western 
type of man to 
challenge fatal- 
ism, to defy a 
cross. He would 
almost boast 
that nobody 
could make him 
die on it. This 
spirit in men too 
is a religious 


spirit. It is the 
next hail of 
goodness. Good- 
ness posts up its 
next huge notice 
on the world: 


In buying silk gloves, there are several points to W 
be considered. j} 


Is the silk real silk, or merely a good imitation ? 
What of the workmanship? Will rips and tears come 
with the third or fourth trying-on ? 
Are the gloves backed by a guarantee? 


Price is the last thing you think of—and rightly. A good glove ix worth 
the money, just as the lsborer is worthy of his hire. 


I know just two words that 
SUCCESS.— stand M pd ex US 
and invariably, And these 
G. Stanley Lee. riae ims i 


5e " Niagara Maid" Pure Silk Gloves ring true to reputation. They are 
so good, so genuine in quality and character of workmanship, so 


yw .pge Thereareno 
“haps ta ael better made 


Ptothe point handsome, well-fitting and serviceable, that they spell real 
4 economy even for the woman of modest means. 
of efficiency, The question, then, is not so much, Can you afford to 


when one is buy “ Niagara Maid" ?—but rather, Can you afford not to 


learning a trade 
or profession 
there is com- 
paratively little 
joyousness in his 
labor; but with 
the conscious- 
ness of mastery, of thorough knowledge and 
aptness, comes a feeling of strength and self- 
satisfaction, of superiority, which takes away 
all sense of drudgery, and makes the pursuit 
of one's occupation a source of constant it has sæ There's no cure for the first but 
delight.— William Matthews. success; and there's no cure at all for the 
le second.—Gorgon Graham. 

HAT we need in this country is govern- se 

mental control and regulation of all jokes, Abraham Lincoln was as just and generous to 
with a decisive, definitive recognition that the rich and well-born as to the poor and hum- 
guilt is personal.— William Marion Reedy. ble—athing rareamong politicians.—John Hay 


CA 
- them? <— 
your dealer for " Niagara Maid " Silk Gloves. If he can 


not supply you, send us his name, und we will sell you 
through him, 


NIAGARA SILK MILLS, Dept. F, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


NEW YORK BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO CH CAGO 


HERE'S two kinds of discontent in this 
world : the discontent that works, and the 
discontent that wrings its hands. The first 
gets what it wants, and the second loses what 
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down the ladder 

FRENCH, GERMAN I’m Not Looking For You | on which all 

SPANISH OR ITALIAN Unless You’re Looking ForMe | achievement, 

wad eto arte ethane pba ons rung by rung, in 


W rite today for free * Treatise om Language Stuy,” particalors 
fi ecd M ot te sna 

| THE LANGUAGEPHONE METHOD 

|| 965 Putnam Building 2 West 45th Street, N.Y. 


DUNNING STEEL BOILERS 


POR STEAM 


Thisicut of a Dunning Tank Heater is one of 
the 44 views in our 70 page Catalogue. It ix 
sent on request to anyone interested in house 
heating apparatus. 
Dunning Boilers are made of wrought steci 
plate; cannot crack ; last a lifetime. Safe; re- 
liable ; inexpenaive ; 30,000 in use. 


NEW YORK CEN AL IRON NORKSCO 
kel | 


— 


— 


I want a job with a progressive 
concern, as advertising mana- 
ger. There is a place waiting 
for me, and it is only a question of 
time when I will find it. I am just as 
particular about the kind of people I 
work for as they are about the kind of 
men they put on the payroll. 
I am college-bred and married. Tem- 
perate in everything except work. Have had a 
deal of successful experience, which is now 
or sale at par. 
I worked in one place, filling all the 
— Jobe, En nd id pm of the 
lepartment. vea vertisin 
essentials, but I do not claim to koe it al 
I am not a ten-thousand-dollar man, as yet, but 
1 am in the line of evolution. I aim to get 
$2,500, and earn more. 
First-class references furnished gladly on request 
Address L. W. C. 
THE FRA, East Aurora, New York 


How To Get A 


Homestead 


HE HOMESTEADERS' 
MONTHLY COYOTE 
is a magazine which full 

explains the public land laws and all 
subjects of interest to those who seek 
to own one of Uncle Sam’s free farms. 
Q Not published to boom any section 


of the country, but for the eral 
information of those who would “Go 
west and grow up with the country.” 
Tells everything you want to know 
about government land. 


Subscription, $2.00 per year 
Single copies, 25 cents 
Sample, 10 cents 


COYOTE PUBLISHING CO. 
COLONY, WYOMING 


pain and loss 
and strife, has 
come up. 

They may not 
succeed; but if 
they succeed 
they will fail, 
and in the crash 
of that failure 
will go down the 
most colossal 
ruin of human 
history »» One 
civilization after 
another has 
failed—Egypt, 
Nineveh, Baby- 
lon, Carthage, 
Greece, Rome— 
and this great 
Teutonic- Celtic 
fabric of me- 
chanical indus- 
try may crumble 
to the dust as 
prone as any. In 
the day that the 
competitive sys- 
temis thrown 
away, our doom 
is sealed. With- 
out incentive, 
ambition will die 
away. Without 
rivalry, exertion 
loses its point. 
Without compe- 
tition, improve- 
ment becomes 


OCIALISM is in the air, It has conquered 

the ranks of labor and permeated the 
schools of learning, and now it marches on 
the erstwhile citadel of individualism, the 
clear-eyed and iron-hearted band of the great 
captains of industry, The brainy organizers of 
finance, trade and manufacture, who have 
denounced trade-unionism and scoffed at the 
sentimental utterances of pulpit and fiction 
and pedagogue—these, at least, are tired of 
competition, and have set themselves to kicking 


needless and impossible. Without struggle, the 
very faculties atrophy, nerve fails, and muscles 
are enfeebled with disuse. 

When our “ Harmonizations" become com- 
plete, nobody will need to build new railroads, 
or improve facilities, or invent new machinery, 
or study economy, or reward exceptional fidel- 
ity or energy. We shall fall to a dead level of 
mediocrity, stagnation, and then decay se 
The agencies that have built us up will be 
destroyed, the props will be withdrawn. The 
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great machine 
will revolve 
awhile of its own 
accumulated 
momentum, and 
then it will stop. 
And upon the 
ruins of what is 
left the survi- 
vors will erect 
another system, 
still imperfect 
no doubt, but 
purged of this 
insidious error 
of Socialism se 
Through some 
such dread. ex- 
Perience as this 
we may have to 
pass, for Nature 
-will make her 
lessons under- 
stood, at what- 
ever cost is nec- 
essary to those 
who would set 
her at defiance. 
The process of 
creation is not 
to be reversed 
because some of 
the participants 
are tired of the 
struggle. 

—hHarvey Scott. 


bee 

HERE isthe 

type of man 
who measures 
every one by his 
own erroneous 
conception of 
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A Gift She Won't Forget 


Let your gift be the June bride's pride—the gift she will 
always cherish. Give her HOMER LAUGHLIN CHINA. 
The graceful, dainty, shapes—the artistic, delicate decoration— 
the inestimable length of service—make - 


the most appropriate wedding gift in 
at such a reasonable cost.” _ - 

Go to any dealer today—see the à 
endless variety of exquisite designs. ‘Bea Ire re 
to look for our trade mark name—HOM. ME cB 
LAUGHLIN—on the bottom of each piece. 
It is our guarantee to you. , 


Send now for free copy of the C 
BOOK, richly illustratedin colors—an 
esting, instructive book thattellshow C 
has been made for forty-two years in 
Potteries—the largest in the world 
book that shows you how to success 
care for and select china, 


HOMER LAUGHLIN CHINA CO, — — 
Newell, W. Virginia, - 


himself sæ In a position of authority he sets 
himself up as a sort of tin god to be adored 
and worshiped. He is extremely jealous of his 
authority »» He wants to “know it all." He 
resents suggestions from any one, fearing that 
to accept them will lower him in the estimate 
of others sæ This man is usually prejudiced, 
narrow and bigoted, and in dealing with others 
assumes a patronizing air se In rendering 
decisions heis apt to show the most unexpected 
pettiness.—Doctor Katharine M. H. Blackford. 


» Google 


HE results of the State purchase of rail- 

roads may be summed up as follows : The 
working of State railroads is more costly for 
France than had even been foreseen by its. 
adversaries. It has proved the powerlessness: 
of Parliament to control such undertakings. 
It has set up a class of workmen and employ- 
ees who consider that the line is run for their 
benefit, and not for the convenience of ship- 
pers or travelers. It has dealt a hard blow to 
public credit in France.—Yves Guyot. 
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25» words explains 
filling—dip—press— 
start writing. 

Four seconds does the fill- 
ing. Dip your Conklin 
in any kind of inkwell, 
press the “Crescent-Fill- 
er” with thumb(as shown) 

and in four seconds 


it fills itself ! 


Self- Filling 
Fountain Pen 


is the origina/self-filling fountain 
4 pen and its superiority, efficiency 
and lasting qualities have been 
proven by 16 years’ use and over 
- a million satisfied customers. 


The Conklin is 
NON-LEAKABLE 
no matter in what position it is 
carried or placed. 


Sold by Stationers, Jewelers, Druggists, on 30 

days' trial. Prices, $2.50,$3.00, $3.50, $4.00, 

$5.00 and up. Write for catalogue and two little 
of pen wit — all free. 


THE CONKLIN PEN MFG. CO. 


281 Conklin Building, Toledo, Ohio, U. S. A. 
NEW YORK BOSTON 
33-35 W. 42nd Street 59 Temple Place 
CHICAGO 


700 N. American Bldg., State and Monroe Streets 
DENVER SAN FRANCISCO 
700-728 E & C Building 579 Market Street 
WINNIPEG, CANADA 
$46 Donald Street 


Dip- 
Press- 


Start 
Writing 


TRADE 
MARK 
Reg.U.S. 
Pat. Off. 
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so wealthy that 
the individual 
can not always 
hope to see his 
efforts as richly 
compensated as 
was formerly 


` the case, there is 


danger that this 
precious quality 
may be to some 
degree lost sæ It 
seems to me that 
the first care of 
the Americans 
should be to 
maintain it in 
all its integrity. 
The essential 
condition to the 
development of 
energy is liberty. . 
Every restric- 
tion on liberty, 
with however 
good purpose, 
diminishes the 
individual re- 
sponsibility and 
initiative »e Yet 
we often hear 
mooted in Amer- 
ica, aselsewhere, 
measures which, 
under the pre- 
text of correct- 
ing abuses, 
would immeas- 
urably extend 
the State's field 
of action, and 
reduce the liber- 
ty of citizens »e 


ORAL worth, which includes the recog- 

nition of duties as well as rights, self- 
respect, and respect for one's fellows, has 
contributed, fully as much as the magnificent 
resources of their country, to the brilliant 
success of the American people. Of the qual- 
ities that have co-operated to elevate them so 
rapidly to such a commanding position, the 
most impressive is a great, a tireless energy. 
Now that the obstacles raised by Nature have 
been overcome, now that the country is already 
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It is my earnest hope that the American 
democracy will reject such enervating pro- 
posals, and will remain true to the virile and 
liberal traditions that have insured the United 
States so wonderful a growth. 

—Pierre Leroy-Beaulieu. 

oe 

Abandoning wrong thought habits, we come 
out from the penalties they impose; seeking 
righteous thoughts, we bring ourselves under 
God's law and its reward.—Mary Baker Eddy. 
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HE only 

thing worse 
than logical pes- 
simism is illogi- 
cal optimism se 
The man who 
quickly finds his 
limitations is 
the man who 
does n’t hunt for 
them. 
Extravagance is 
spending what 
the other fellow 
would like to 
spend if he had 
the money. 
The number of 
people who are 
unable to under- 
stand the tariff 
is exceeded only 
by those who 
don’t try.— 
Ellis O. Jones. 


le 
HE railroads 


Jor Business Stationery Specify 
CONSTRUCTION 


VE See none Envelopes 
Three finishes to match 


You can get it in your locality 
from the most responsible and 
competent printers and litho — 
raphers — firms whose standin 
is a guaranty of good paper an 
fine workmanship upon it. You 
are further assured good value, 
because Construction Bond is sold 


are in crying 
need of more 
adequate termi- 
nal facilities sæ 
For the greater 
safety of the 
traveling public, 
wooden passen- 
ger-cars soon 
must be rele- 
gated for steel. 
The capacity 
of our freight 
equipment must 
also beincreased, 
to producea 
lower unit cost of transportation se» Equip- 
ment must be reconstructed, or substantially 
strengthened, to sustain the heavier load and 
the increased strain of the ponderous locomo- 
tives that are now displacing the eight-wheelers 
of yesterday sæ This, in turn, entails heavier 
rail, more substantial ballast, more and better 
ties, stronger bridges, larger roundhouses and 
turntables, new machinery throughout the 
shops, reduction of grades, double-tracking in 
places, etc.—B. A. Worthington. 


stie; Google 


direct to these concerns in large 
quantities, saving jobbing expenses. 
Look up these fi 


rms who supply 


Umpressive Stationery at aUsablePrice 


A request on your business letterhead will secure you their 
names and our collection of handsome letterhead suggestions 
showing the various colors, finishes and thicknesses of 
Construction Bond. 


W.E.Wroe & Co. Sales Offices 1006 South Michigan Avenue Chicago 


GOD! I am ignorant, and entangled in my 
0 own supposition ! Apply Thou a remedy 
and deliver this helpless one from the inordi- 
nate self. It tempts every moment and spreads 
a new snare at every breath se» O God do 
Thou deliver and release me, and remedy this 
through the Fragrances of Thy Sanctity ; so 
that this heart may be freed from the world 
of water and clay, and soar up in the Apex of 
the Merciful, and rest, with a spirit of sever- 
ance.—Abdul-Baha. 
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SAVES 


Napanee 
Kitchen 
Cabinet 


—time 
—steps 
—health 
—trouble 


“I have a Napanee 
in my kitchen.’’ 
—Elbert Hubbard. 


Kitchen Cabinet made today. There is none to compare with it 
for quality of materials, workmanship, construction, finish and 
arrangement. They are made by master cabinet makers and are built like 
fine furniture. «LEvery woman wants a Kitchen Cabinet some day. And 
rey one of these women will want a Napanee once they see and examine 
it. It is atable, cupboard, pantry all in one, and places within arm's reach 


UN 'The Napanee Cabinet you see in the picture is the world's finest 


everything needed in cooking except the stove. It systematizes kitchen 
work, does away with that continuous trotting from table to pantry and from pantry to table. 
It makes the hardest part of kitchen work easy, and cuts cooking and baking time short. @ See 
the Napanee Kitchen Cabinetat your dealer's. If yourdealercannotshow you a Napanee—write tous, 


Our book, “Why I Prefer a Napanee.” by a woman herself— sent to any address, free on request. 


Coppes Brothers & Zook 


Where The 

Napanee Excels 
Roll Curtain 
Adjustable Flour Bin 
Round Corners 
Non-warping work table 
White Enamel lined 

(Porcelain finish) 
Ventilated cooling cup- 

board 


Metal cake box 

Glass sugar bin 

Sliding shelf in utensil 
closet 


were a stout, 
cotton warp, 
and rags—just 
rags—rags that 
had been thrown 
aside. Outworn 
and outgrown 
garments, bed- 
linen, cloth that 
had ceased to 
be useful in one 
capacity, had 
been taken by 
an economist 
who had the 
artist's con- 
science and soul, 
and he had sep- 
arated the good 
from the use- 
less. 

The good had 
passed through 
the alembic of 
the intelligence 
of the economist 
artist, and there 
you have it—a 
rug rare in its 
beauty, genuine 
in its worth, 
useful for a part 
of a lifetime, at 
least. 

We spread the 
rug on the floor 
of the Ruskin 
room before the 


NAPPANEE 


HE stones which the builders rejected 
have been known to be used to the very 
best advantage. 
I thought of this today when I saw a Crafts- 
man Poster Rug. 
It is a thing of beauty. Both ends have border 
designs that are art evidence. 
Between is a soft color effect that blends with 
the tone of the colors in the border. 
I examined carefully and found that the 
materials out of which this fabric was made, 
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INDIANA 


Extra hard "aera chop- 


M fireplace. Strong 
ng bloc 


Roycroft furni- 
ture was placed 
around se The 
room was a 
harmony of colors, beautiful and serviceable 
for use, suggesting unusual strength and 
endurance. 
Verily the stones which the builders rejected 
have become cornerstones. 
Se 

OOK not mournfully into the Past »e It 

comes not back again. Wisely improve the 
Present. It is thine sæ Go forth to meet the 
shadowy Future without fear, and with a 
manly heart.—Longfellow. 
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EOPLE read 

and read and 
read, blandly 
unconscious of 
their effrontery 
in assuming that 
they can assimi- 
late without any 
further effort 
the vital essence 
whichthe author 
has breathed 
into them. They 
can not. And the 
proof that they 
do not is shown 
all the time in 
their lives. I say 
that if a man 
does not spend 
at least as much 
time in actively 
and definitely 
thinking about 
what he has read 
as he has spent 
in reading, he is 
simply insulting 
his author se 
Meditation is 
not a popular 
exercise» Ifa 
friend asks you 
what you did 
last night you 
may answer, “I 
was reading," 
and he will be 
impressed and 
you will be 
proud. Butif you 
answer, "I was 
meditating," he 


will havea tendency to smile and you will have 
a tendency to blush. I know this. I feel it 
myself. (I can not offer any explanation.) But 
it does not shake my conviction that the 
absence of meditation is the main origin of 
disappointing stocktakings.—Arnold Bennett. 


You Can Make Finest 
Butter At Home 


Save Work and Money 


Here's (ue new machine (bal ripene Ie 
aream, churns, wasbes. works ani ealta the 
initier—and also pute 
In the butter color and 
the motetaye all at 


Deafness 
nal naa 


creamery 
you Qo get ALL t 
Orgam profite, t 
makes more and bot- 
ter butter from every 
Pound 6f miter tat, 
aves You ALI. 1h 6 
del of the old-fnah- 
ionel churn, 
A Eroater profit 
maker than oven your 
cream eeparator. 
Tauables you to keep 
the bullermti& en ihe 
fano to few] the 
vtevk amd. enrioh t 
soll 


Wilson Commo 
often called "Little Wireless Phones for the Ears” 
ect hearing in every condition of 
rom causes such as 


0 
hn 


WE GUARANTEE SATISFACTION 


Thousands of farm- 
ere and diy 
nuw owh Dimer bola. 


point of the natural 
safully restorin 
where medi 


are not "ipeo 
entisfied. vue for 
Book of Proof-- Free. 


Write kay for comm plate dasreiytion und prices 
Minnetonna Company, Dept. 43, Owatonna, Minn. 


Spring Additions to the List of 
OUFING HANDBOOKS 


Following our purpose to make this practical series of outdoor 

text books complete, from Beekeeping to Big Game Shooting, we 

will publish this spring the following five volumes bringing the 
total number ready up to 38: 


39. SALT WATER GAME FISHING, by Charles F. Holder. Mr. Holder covers the whole field of 
his subject. The habits and habitats of the fish are i together with the methods 
and tackle for taking them. Illustrated, 

31. PRACTICAL DOG KEEPING, by William Haynes. This book covers the general field of 
selection of breeds, the buying and selling of dogs, the care of dogs in kennels, handling in 
bench shows and field trials, food and feeding, exercise and grooming, disease, etc. 

44. BOXING, by D. C. Hutchison. Practical instruction for men who wish to learn the first step 
in the manly art, accompanied with full diagrama showing the approved blows and guards. 

43. THE CANOE-ITS SELECTION, CARE AND USE, by Robert E. Pinkerton. Illustrated 
with photographe. Full instructions for the selection of the right canoe for each particular 
purpose or set of conditions, and how it should be used in order to secure the maximum of 
safety, comfort and usefulness. 

49. HORSE PACKING, by Charles Johnson Post. Illuatrated with diagrams. This is a complete 
description of the hitches, knots, and ap tus used in ing and carrying loads of various 
kinds on horseback. The diagrams are full and detailed, giving the various hitches and knots 
at each of the important stages, so that even the novice can follow and use them. 


The price of each book is 70 cents, postage, 5 cents. Cloth binding, Decorative Stamping, 
Size 5x73. You may order by number. Write us for a jen Aa catalogue at once. 


OUTING PUBLISHING COMPANY fiw York TY 


F there be a love, here or hereafter, higher, 

more sacred, than the love of mankind for 
mankind, of lover for lover, we shall come to 
it in good time sæ While yet men we shall do 
well to love as men. Only by first loving as 
men could fit us to love as gods. 


oe —Harry C. Morse. 
It may help you fo clear up your Ideals and me 
Purposes to bear in mind that Desirability is Things printed can never be stopped: they 
the only known measure of value are like babies baptized, they have a soul from 
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d —Morton Mayne. that moment, and go on forever.— Meredith. 
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Rare Books 
by Elbert Hubbard 


the books listed 


here there are only 


a few copies of each 
in stock. These books 
will not be reprinted. 
Send for those not 
already in your library. 


A Thousand and One Epigrams 
Three-quarters Levant Binding : Price, $5.00 


Time and Chance 
A story of John Brown, in two volumes Price, $5.00 


The City of Tagaste 
A dream story of a coming world, Hand-illumined, 
bound in Three-quarters Ooze Price, $2.50 


Love, Life and Work 

A book of essays, considered by many as the best 
of Elbert Hubbard’ books. Three-quarters 
Levant Binding : : Price, $5.00 


Respectability 
Early essays in varying humor. Three-quarters 
Levant Binding Price, $5.00 


THE ROYCROFTERS 
EAST AURORA, N. Y. 
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BOOK-REBINDING 


On your bookshelves are some old favorites which deserve new coverings. As you come upon 
these in your Spring clearing-out, send them to us. Let us give them new life. The Roycrofters 
have a special department for this work—a Book Hospital. 

Send us your books, stating the style of binding you wish, or the price you want to pay, and you 
may be sure of our meeting your desires satisfactorily. 


Below are the bindings and prices. 


You will find plain boards or boards with ooze, or plain calf back and corners, best suited for 
hooks of reference, old schoolbooks, or books of law For books of poetry, or any not kept on 
bookshelves, the ooze-sheep or ooze-calf cover is suitable. 

For favorites in daily use, or for pocket editions, the semi-flexible binding is most satisfactory. 
For your choicest fine books we would suggest Full Levant, Antique Pigskin, or Modeled Calf. 


BOOKS IN SIZES UP TO OCTAVO 


Boards, ooze or plain calf back ‘and corners . 
Three-fourths Levant or antique pigski 
Full Levant, antique pigskin or modeled calf . . . . 


Mending, cleaning, plate-inserting and jobs requiring more work than usual, extra charge. 
When desired, we submit special estimates and suggestions for individual books. 


THE ROYCROFTERS, EAST AURORA,NEW YORK 
DOOOOOOaaooagaaagaaaaagaaadgogaoaaaaagaogagagaaaaaaaao 


Write for facts concerning the Summer Session of the Interlaken School. 
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A SCHOOL ON A FARM 


—where boys learn by doing. Actual contact—under competent 
instruction—with the tilling of the soil, growing and harvesting of 
crops, on a 670 acre farm. As the seasons change, every day brings 
new and real experience. Put the whole boy to work where he will 
get the “how” as well as the ‘“‘ why." Shops, work with tools and 
animals, deep woods, a beautiful lake, tramps, boating, bathing, 
sports, right associates, with an exceptional school and camp equip- 
ment—just the thing the city boy most Boe cain: health- 
ful, out-of-door life in the sunshine. 


** On his father’s farm of eighteen hundred acres, young McCormick 
was equipped for the struggle which was finally to make him the 
foremost manufacturer of the world," says Henry Barrett Chamber- 
lain. “ He learned the rudiments in a little field schoolhouse. With 
his father and brothers he worked with his hands in the farm 
carpenter shop and smithy. He hammered iron and shaped wood. 
He held the plow in the furrow. He cared for horses and cattle." 


At the Interlaken School hand-work and head-work keep pace. And 
the boys who are behind are brought up to standard. Special work 
for these boys during the Summer Camp Session, which opens 
June 15th. Get catalog and particulars from Edward A. Rumely, 
President, Rolling Prairie, Indiana. 
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FINE BOOKS FOR GIFTS TO 
. "- THE BRIDAL PAIR y .. 


Full Levant Binding 


HESE books,bound in full 

Levant by The Roycroft- 
ers, are unequaled in work- 
manship. The best quality of 
leather is used, and infinite, 
loving care is given to every 
detail of the work. Each of 
the books listed has an individ- 
ual hand-tooled cover-design. 


Friendship, Henry D. "Sorel Price, $60.00 


A DOG OF FLANDERS, Ouida 

A WILLIAM MORRIS BOOK, Hubbard and Thomson . 
CONTEMPLATIONS, Elbert Hubbard 

HOLLYHOCKS AND GOLDENGLOW, Elbert Hubbard s». 00 1 
JOAQUIN MILLER, Elbert Hubbard . 
JUSTINIAN AND THEODORA, Elbert and Alice Hubbard . 

LIFE LESSONS, Alice Hubbard Pr 

LOVE, LIFE AND WORK, Elbert Hubbard 


Modeled-Leather Binding 


RESPECTABILITY, Elbert Hubbard . . . . : A 
SELF-RELIANCE, Émerson be 4o» à a P3500, 


SONG OF MYSELF, Walt Whitman . . $25.00 
THE BALLAD OF READING GAOR; "Wilde dc rs 
ESSAY ON NATURE, Emerson 

THE HOLLY-TREE INN, Dickens . 

THE LAST RIDE, Browning . P^ 3 
THE LAW OF LOVE, William Marion Reedy 25.00 
THE MAN OF SORROWS, Hubbard, $25.00, 30. ‘00, 35. 00, 40. 00, 50. STan. 00 
THE RUBAIYAT, Omar Khayyam . 125.00 


gubsseueussene 
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THOMAS JEFFERSON, Hubbard and Lentz | . |! ; 25,00 
WHITE HYACINTHS, Elbert Hubbard . . . . 25.00 
WOMAN'S WORK Alice Hubbard . . . . . - 125.00 
^ Price, $10.00 
ELOW are listed a few White Hyocinths, Ebert Hubbard 
booksin modeled leather. cowrEMPLATIONS, Individual Design, Elbert Hubbard . . . $250.00 
beautiful : CONTEMPLATIONS, Elbert Hubbard . . . . . . . S a 3$00 
hese are beaut : SPECIMENS , THOUSAND AND ONE EPIGRAMS, Elbert Hubbard ` | | 10.00 
of the bookmaker's art. Each HEALTH AND WEALTH, Elbert Hubbard . . . . es 10.00 
cover-design is modeled by OMANSWORK Aie Hubbed =. - a e abdo 
hand. The leather is carefully ET MET T DER Hubbard . >o a s a a doa 1100 
: : 4. THELAST RIDE, Robert Browning. .  : . . . . . . . 100.00 
stained to bring out the details THE MAN or soRRows, HistHébed 55.5 2425 M 
; -~ THE MINTAGE, Elbert Hubbard. . . . . "gem 10.00 
of the design. These are pos THE MYTH IN MARRIAGE, Alice Hubbard . . . . . . . $500 
sessions to be coveted se sæ THE RUBAIYAT, Omar Khayyam . . . . . s. se 7.50 


The Roycrofters, East Aurora, N. Y. 


The boys in the Interlaken School learn to work with head, heart and hand. 
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ONE / TONE 
YEAR DOLLAR 


SSHE PORTFOLIO isthe best art production of the Roycroft Art Printery.. 
j| It is made of Strathmore, deckle-edge, cover-paper printed in three 
c4 colors. On this is mounted a photo-print of The Roycroft Shop in 
À natural colors. This is most beautiful and artistic. 

0) €, The six photogravures are hand-proofs of French Japan paper. They 
4 are from original drawings by Gaspard and Schneider. Size, 8} inches 
by 11 inchse and suitable for framing. 
¢ one your cholce of one of the following groups: 


Great Businessmen Famous Women Great Musicians Great Artists 
Elbert H. Gary Elizabeth B. Browning Mozart Michiengelo 
George M. Reynolds Rosa Bonheur Beethoven Raphael 

Theodore N. Vail Mary Shelley Chopin quce 

James J. Hill Hypatia Liszt Botticelli 

John D. Rockefeller Elizabeth Fry Wagner Correggio 


Philip D. Armour George Eliot Schumann Bellini 
T —————————— ÓÉOSPPHNPIUR TE FILL IN THIS BLANK .... iine 
THE ROYCROFTERS, EAST AURORA, NEW YORK 
@ Enclosed find ONE DOLLAR for a year's subscription to The Philistine and Folio 
of six Photogravures. 


Subscription to be recorded for 
Name... 


Address ........... a UMS ERN 


Premium to be sent to 


Name ..... 

“Lites... PE e ST ORL. Se 

parerarerar gran oraKoReraRarararorarasas ase 

G3 EI A Bb O1600 + XE 6 + A 
oreign Postage, 24 Cents; Canada, 1 


The best possible place for 1 your boy to spend the Summer Months—at the Interlaken 
School for Boys. 
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From FAR and NEAR 


MEXICO 


Comes the demand ror Stock in our 


e Old Reliable 


Northern Michigan Bann Association 
Hancock_--------- Michigan 


Tine ON dp e m e i havo hangod ee mamó V6 tho De A-Morihora MEER Be LAN 
Association. It has opened up offices in Detroit, and is doing a thriving business there. 


We are receiving checks or mone 
above States, and can receive 


1. When you subscribe for one or more shares of stock, you become 
a stockholder and entitled to all the privileges and benefits of this 
co-operative institution. 

2. A member is not compelled to carry his stock through to 
maturity in — to get his money; he can withdraw at any time 
(su lering his pass-book and certificate) and receive the earnings 
credited to the shares, together with the full principal. (Member- 
ship fee not returned.) r 

3. We operate along co-operative lines, only, and have no preferred 
stockholders. 

4. Every member shares equally in the profits, according to the 
number of shares held. 


Incidents Showing Savings and Results 


Mr. G., of Allouez, Micb., saved es a month, and withdrew Octo- 


ber 1, 1913 $ 707 10 
He saved at 45.00 a month - 525 00 
His profit was - 182 10 
His stock was in the Association for 8 years and 9 months, from wbich 


he obtained the above result. 
Mr. J. J., ol Calumet, carried his savings through to maturity, and 


received, October 1, 1913 $2,009 80 

He saved monthly $10.00 - - - - - - 1,350 00 

His profil was - - - 659 80 
Here's a man who saved $5.00 a month, aod, being out of paw ment, 

had in. , He received check fi rom Association Loi $ 281 00 

He paid in at $5.00 a month 255 00 

His profit was - 26 00 


YOUR INVESTMENT WITH US 


IS BACKED by $2,600,000.00 of first mortgage real estate loans 
drawing 7 per cent interest. 


orders monthly from individuals in the 
OUR monthly savings in the same way. 


THE BUSINESS MAN 


Or the man with some capital will find our PREPAID DIVIDEND 
stock investment very attractive. The stock 5 per cent per 
annum, or $1.00 a share quarterly, which is mailed to the addresses 
of the owners thereof. No fuss, no bother—the dividend is received 
regularly each quarter, as follows: January Ist, April Ist, July Ist 
and October Ist of each year. 

Shares cost $80.00 each, with a membership fee of 50c per share. 
Shares mature in about 11 years and 3 months at $100 each. 
HERE is an illustration : 


Mrs. D., of Hancock, purchased 67 shares of prepaid 


or 
Sbe paid for the stock at $80 00 a share 


We paid her í in dividends $3,015 00 
Excess earnings at $20.00 per share _1,340 00 
$4,355 00 
Less membership fee at 50c per share - - 33 50 
Returning a profit of - $4,321 S0 
The demand for this stock is PURUS so and we have invest- 
ments placed with us at this date of $520,000.00, on which we are 
paying dividends. 
IN A NUT-SHELL 
$ 5 00 a month, in about 11 years and 3 months, returns - $ 1,000 00 
10 00 a month, in about 11 years and $ months, returns - 2,000 00 
20 00 a month, in about 11 years and 3 months, returns - 4,000 00 
40 00 a month, in about 11 years and 3 months, returns - 8,000 06 
50 00 a month, in about 11 years and 3 months, returns 10,000 00 


Twenty-Five Years of Successful Bitis 


Send to us for book of information and application blank. In writing mention THE FRA. 
REFERENCES 


First Nolon Bank of Boston 


c" 42 Broadway, New York City 
fed proi ier an State ank, Detroit, Mich. 


Mechanics & Metals National Bank, New York City 
Calumet & Heca, | Mining Company, Boston, Mass. 
Dime Savings Detroit, Mich. 


Fort Dearborn National Bank, Chicago, Ill. 
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INDIVIDUALS AT WORK ARE SAFE—AND A NATION 
IS SAFE, ONLY WHEN ITS PEOPLE ARE EMPLOYED 


Single Copies, 25 Cents; by the Year, Two Dollars; Foreign Postage, 75 Cents Extra 
Elbert Hubbard, Editor and Publisher, East Aurora, New York 


Entered at the Post-Office, East Aurora, New York, as Matter of the Second Class 
Entered as Matter of the Second Class at the Post-Office Department of Canada 
Trademark Registered. Copyright, Nineteen Hundred Fourteen, by Elbert Hubbard 
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In the Copper Country 

ay) WS HAVE been up to the Lake 
~ Superior Copper Country. 

To reach the Copper Country, 
expeditiously, say from Lan- 
sing, you have to travel steadily 
by fast train for twenty-four 
hours, and traverse Indiana, 
Illinois, Wisconsin and Michi- 
gan se de 
Michigan is the only State that 
you have to go out of in order 
to get into. 
Isle Royale in Lake Superior is 
the largest island surrounded by fresh water 
in the world. Isle Royale is a part of the State 
of Michigan. To reach it from the Copper 
Country I had to travel through Wisconsin 
and Minnesota and turn the corner across 
Canada se se 
Any person who can draw a map of Michigan 
deserves a Carnegie medal. 
By all geographical rights the Upper Peninsula 
of Michigan belongs to Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota. It seems that in the time of Henry Clay, 
Michigan owned a part of what is now Ohio, 
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where the city of Toledo stands. Ohio wanted 
this, and as a compromise Michigan signed 
off, and was given in return a generous slice 
of “The Arctic Zone” along Lake Superior, 
which Henry Clay declared in frenzied phrase 
was a '' worthless waste of wilderness." 
Since Henry Clay's time the '* worthless waste 
of wilderness " has produced iron, copper and 
lumber to an amount exceeding five hundred 
million dollars. 
Connecticut once owned a tract of land in 
Ohio known as the Western Reserve. At that 
time, for a State to own land at a distance 
from its capital was the custom, just as Vir- 
ginia owned Kentucky. 
For convenience' sake each State has been 
trimmed of her subsidiaries, save Michigan 
alone se se 
And Michigan will never consent to any more 
land deals in the interests of consistent geog- 
raphy. Her boundary-lines are fixed. The Cop- 
per Country is too precious a gem to let slip. 
“ A Mining Camp” 
OTS of good folks “ Down East " think of 
the Copper Country as wild and woolly. 

@ The first note of disillusionment to the 
traveler comes when he boards the “‘ Copper 


Country Limited," a palatial train that leaves 
Chicago every evening in the year, and heads 
straight North for Copper Harbor five hun- 
dred miles away. Here lies a little empire all 
by itself se se 
The ignorance concerning the Copper Country 
is dense and widely diffused. In the first place, 
the district is off the beaten line of travel. Here 
is where the railroad ends. It goes as far as it 
can and stops. 
We have heard this country spoken of by the 
newspapers as “a mining-camp.”’ The term was 
first applied in Seventeen Hundred Seventy- 
one, when a company of Cornish miners begun 
work here, and the place has occasionally been 
called a “ camp " ever since. Descendants of 
miners who lived here in the classic year Seven- 
teen Hundred Seventy-six are to be found here 
NOW Se Se 
All Cornishmen are “ Cousin Jack." One of 
these ‘‘ cousins " came to my hotel, and in- 
sisted that I should come to his house and 
have supper with his family. Why? Oh, I 'll 
tell you: because my daughter is a student at 
the University of Michigan, and he, too, has 
a daughter at Ann Arbor. 
This family lived in one of those log houses 
that you have recently heard so much about. 
It was a very good house, warm, comfortable 
and sanitary. There was a cellar in which were 
five hundred bushels of potatoes, raised on a 
two-acre garden-plot back of the house. 
Here I met three generations of men who all 
work for one mine. Their wages average a 
little over four dollars a day, each for an eight- 
hour-shift. This gives plenty of time to culti- 
vate your mind and the garden. Also, it affords 
time to fish, hunt and get in wood for Winter. 
The Calumet and Hecla 
ODERN mining began in the Upper 
Country in Eighteen Hundred Forty- 

six. Then the “ Quincy " was opened, a mine 
that has never missed a dividend in sixty-eight 
years se s> 
The famous Calumet and Hecla has one 
hundred thousand shares at a par value of 
twenty-five dollars. Only twelve dollars and a 
half a share has ever been called for. 
Calumet and Hecla is worth today four hun- 
dred thirty-five dollars a share. And it has 
been as high as one thousand. 
I met one miner who owned ten shares that 
his father had bought at par. The Calumet 
and Hecla has not skipped a dividend since 
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Eighteen Hundred Seventy. It has paid out 
in dividends one hundred twenty-five million 
dollars, and in wages it has paid out more 
than one hundred eighty million dollars. 

This is the mine that has filled the heads of 
speculators with verdigris. 

When the promoters give you mining figures 
they flash up Calumet and Hecla. 

The fact is there are forty-four separate mining 
companies here, and only six are paying 
properties se 5e 

The Isle Royale Mine has paid just one divi- 
dend in fifty-five years. 

That was immediately before the strike, and 
that lonely dividend is likely to be historic ze 
The success of the Calumet and Hecla has not 
turned alone on its rich lodes—it has been 
very wisely managed. Alexander Agassiz, son 
of the world-famous Swiss scientist, put the 
mine on a paying basis. 

He put Scotchmen in command, and these 
men made money when less able men would 
have lost it. 

James MacNaughton, the present manager, 
is the son of a miner and was brought up in 
the business. MacNaughton worked his way 
through Oberlin and Ann Arbor. He is an 
evolved man, big, generous, intelligent, able. 
@ At college he played successful football, and 
in life's scrimmage he hits the line hard. His 
employers hold an insurance-policy on his life 
for half a million dollars. This is a sermon 
in itself se se 

The President of the Calumet and Hecla is 
Quincy Adams Shaw, of Boston, a Harvard 
man andquite the same type as MacNaughton. 
@ In fact, these men look and act very much 
alike. One was born a Boston blueblood, and 
the other the son of a Scotch-Canadian laborer. 
@ I also met Max and Rodolphe Agassiz, sons 
of Alexander Agassiz—very able, active, intel- 
ligent men se se 

An uncle of Quincy Adams Shaw was the 
gallant Colonel who led that colored regiment, 
fought freedom's fight, and was killed in the 
early days of the War. The famous Shaw 
monument by Saint Gaudens fixes his memory 
in the minds of humanity. 

The Lake Superior country is not the wild 
and rocky region that many in the effete and 
cultivated East imagine. 

It is for the most part wooded with as lovely 
forests as you ever saw. Much of the heavy 
timber has been cut off, but the second growth 
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has come along, and save in those rare districts 
where forest-fires have occurred, the country 
is as picturesque and beautiful as a poet’s 
dream se 5e 
Spruce, pine and hemlock abound, and these 
with the white birch give the land a look in 
Winter that is lovely beyond compare. 
The general features of the country are not 
unlike those of New York State—hills, ravines, 
streams, wide fertile valleys. 
Vast tracts are to be seen that are as rich in 
farm possibilities as the Genesee Valley or the 
Valley of the Mohawk. 
I saw many farmers who last year raised from 
two hundred to four hundred bushels of pota- 
toes per acre within ten miles of Houghton. 
@ Near Calumet are many Finnish farmers, 
who work in the mines in Winter and farm in 
Summer. Most of these Finns are also expert 
fishermen ; and between mining, farming and 
fishing they put money in the bank. 
These people, and others like them of various 
nationalities, account for the fact that the 
Copper Country banks show deposits of nearly 
twenty million dollars, in a population of less 
than ninety thousand people. 
The standard of life in the Copper Country 
is high. The best is none too good for a miner. 
Tropical fruits, oysters, and delicacies in a 
thousand forms abound. I ate with the men 
in one of the bunk-houses of the '' Quincy," 
and we had as good roast beef and as fine an 
assortment of well-cooked vegetables, with 
tea, coffee, fruit (and pie like mother used to 
make), as you could get in any first-class hotel 
in America Se se 
The success of a lumber-camp turns on the 
artistic qualities of the cook, and it is the 
same in a miners’ boarding-house se Any 
one who will work never suffers for food in 
the Copper Country. The danger here really 
lies in overeating. 
Houghton 
OUGHTON does not boast of being a 
city—it is only a town, a town of less than 
seven thousand people. Yet it has a distinct 
cosmopolitan atmosphere, with its well-paved 
streets, cluster lamps, modern street-car sys- 
tem, splendid hotel, beautiful and ample club, 
public library, high school, and many smart 
Shops sæ oe 
These Copper Country folks travel. They go 
down to Chicago to the opera, attend the 
horse-show in New York, are familiar with 
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San Francisco, keep a jealous eye on Butte 
and Denver, and generally regard the world 
as their oyster. 
No town of the size in America can compare 
with Houghton in the big generous view it 
takes of things. People do not exist here—they 
live. Incidentally, they work sæ The air is 
charged with ozone, and health abounds. These 
are an out-of-door folk. They ski, skate, slide, 
glide, dip, and play hockey. 
Houghton, Hancock, Calumet, Red Jacket and 
Laurium are tied together with an excellent 
and well-paying electric-railway system. Fine 
residences abound. The houses of the miners 
usually have vegetable-gardens back of them. 
@ The Calumet and Hecla own eight hundred 
houses that they rent to their workmen at the 
uniform rate of a dollar a room per month. 
@ These houses have from four to twelve 
TOOMS Se de 
I visited a dozen or so of these houses where 
the occupants paid five dollars a month rent. 
This included running water, and various 
services in the way of repairs, removal of 
ashes and garbage, snow-plow, etc. 
Some of the houses owned by the mines had 
steam heat, electric lights, and hot and cold 
water, and for these a moderate extra charge 
was made se se 
More than twelve hundred workers in the 
Calumet and Hecla own their own property sæ 
The poorest houses in town are owned by 
private parties who rent to “ tramp miners." 
Some of these houses have been photographed 
as typical miners' houses, all of which was 
part of a cheerful libelous propaganda that 
has been recently carried on concerning this 
country. In one case a shack, built by boys as 
a camp, was photographed and palmed off on 
a New York mazagine as a miner's home. 
@ Calumet has a thoroughly equipped hos- 
pital, where miners, or any members of their 
families, are cared for at sixty cents a day, 
which includes all medicines and surgical 
attendance. I was glad to see that this hospital 
was “ running on short time," with only six 
patients, and a capacity for a hundred. 
The Calumet High School 
T Calumet I visited the High School, a 
completely equipped modern teaching 

plant. Here young folks are not only taught 
all that any good high school teaches, but there 
is a vocational department that was most inter- 
esting—blacksmithing, cabinet-work, weaving, 
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wood-carving, designing, electric equipping. 
In the girls’ department there were big 
and enthusiastic classes in sewing, cooking, 
serving, dressmaking. 
This school was built at a cost of a quarter of 
a million dollars by the Calumet and Hecla, 
and the school district pays for it a nominal 
rent on a ninety-nine-year lease. 
Over a thousand pupils are in attendance. 
@ The teaching force is paid about a third 
more than we pay, say, in New York State— 
this because only picked teachers are employed 
and secured, for the Copper Country is sup- 
posed to be near the jumping-off place. 
However, the inevitable happens here, as else- 
where, and I was told that very, very seldom 
does a young woman teacher leave this coun- 
try. They marry engineers, mine-captains, 
foremen, and, in fact, the descendants of these 
make up the best society here. 
This may account for the large number of 
highly intelligent people you meet here se 
Thomas A. Edison's mother was a school- 
teacher te se 
Schoolma'ams make great mothers ; why not? 
If you doubt it, Terese, let me tell you this— 
but what 's the use! If you do not know with- 
out my giving instances you would never 
believe it anyway. Take that ! 
Cloverland 

N Eighteen Hundred Seventy-six there was a 

bill up in Congress to make the Upper Penin- 
sula of Michigan a separate State, under the 
name of Superior. 
Later, another bill came up with a like purpose, 
and the proposal was to name the new State 
Copperland se se 
My suggestion is that, whether the Upper 
Peninsula is made a new State or not, it be 
called Cloverland. 
No section in America produces bigger and 
finer crops of clover than this Lake Superior 
Country. From the Soo to Duluth—a country, 
say, four hundred miles East and West and 
two hundred North and South—clover does n't 
grow ; it just luxuriates. 
One thing, of course, that makes the clover 
laugh in glee is the amount of wood-ashes that 
have been given to the soil through clearing 
the land se se 
Calamity Jake says that unless the farmers 
feed the land with more wood-ashes these 
enormous clover-crops will not continue. This 
is n't true. 
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Rotation will do the business. Corn does not 
ripen, but it grows fast and furious, and is just 
right for ensilage. 

Oats often run fifty bushels to the acre. 

Two crops of clover with ten tons to the acre 
are not uncommon. And as for potatoes, they 
only need a few Houlton farmers here to show 
‘em how ce se 

At Sidnaw, on the shores of Lake Superior, 
lives my old friend Walter S. Prickett, owner 
and manager of a farm that has the record 
butter-producing cow of the world. 

The name of Prickett’s ranch is ** The Roycroft 
Farm." Oho and oho! As a peace-offering 
Prickett sent me a Berkshire boar, as fine a 
specimen as you ever saw. When you come to 
East Aurora you will realize that his Lake 
Superior Pigship has profoundly influenced 
porcine society in our vicinity, and caused a 
moral uplift and social betterment all along 
the line sæ se 

But any man who has a better farm than I 
have is welcome to call it Roycroft, and grow 
bristles of pride. 

Prickett raises registered Jerseys, registered 
Berkshires, potatoes that are eligible, and his 
pigs are always in clover. Just these—cows, 
pigs, clover, potatoes ! 

Cows eat clover and give milk; pigs eat 
potatoes and drink milk ; livestock enrich the 
soil ; so the land laughs a harvest, and clover, 
cows, potatoes, pigs and Prickett prosper. 
My brother in well-doing, Cleveland of Houl- 
ton, Maine, gets five dollars a bushel for 
potatoes. They are bought for seed, and go to 
Kentucky, Tennessee and Texas, it having 
been found that Northern-grown stock, trans- 
planted, is a good investment. 

By the same token, Prickett gets from a hun- 
dred to five hundred dollars each for calves, 
and pigs in proportion. Transplanted products 
produce se 5e 

As for Prickett, personally, he is a holluschickie, 
without a helpmeet. I apologize to all good 
suffragettes for saying this—but we are deal- 
ing in truth, and only the actual goes ! Prickett 
has built up a finer farm without a wife than 
any man in Michigan has with one. 

This means of course that if Prickett had been 
married to the right militant, his Berkshires 
would have taken on double the adipose and 
would have been three times as black. 
However, Prickett, I am told, has n't given up 
hope. The man is not as young as he once was, 
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but his ambition has not waned. He has a 
kissable bald spot, a genius for work, and a 
love for order, pigs and poultry. He has a 
kindly disposition, can cook flapjacks perfecto, 
enjoys music, reads The Fra with unction, and 
has memorized the Essay on Silence. 
Only a woman who is bigger than weather 
need apply. Accept no substitutes. Send for 
literature. The address is, Roycroft Farm, 
Sidnaw, Michigan. 
The Standard of Living 
HE people in the Copper Country eat well 
and dress well. Yes, indeedy ! 
Many of the young miners are decidedly 
dandies. Their socks match their neckties, 
and the latest fashions prevail. Hart, Schaffner 
and Marx find a big market here; Stetson is 
represented ; Corliss, Coon and Company have 
an agency, and Wayne-Knit is in active 
demand se se 
x every mining-shaft there is a house called 
“Dry,” where the miners change their 
hho. At most of the C. & H. shafts the 
“ Dry ” has individual lockers, shower-baths, 
a lavatory, a reading-room, and the whole 
place looks like a Y. M. C. A. clubhouse. 
Going down everybody looks alike, but dressed 
for the street these miners show a deal of style. 
@ The miners are spenders. In fact, everybody 
here is a good sport. At the Douglass House I 
looked over the bill of fare and decided on 
whitefish, remembering that I was in a fish 
country. And instead of a piece of fish, what 
do you think I drew? 
A whole whitefish, on a plank three feet long! 
@ It certainly got my Angora. Of course 
everybody is n’t as lucky as I am, but I only 
mention this incident to show the way these 
folks do things. 
@ The fish was brought in by John Mann, 
the landlord himself, and the discoverer of 
planked whitefish. Here they produce both 
planks and fish. The fish they served me was 
caught the day before, and the plank at that 
time was in the tree. 
There has never been a bank failure in the 
Copper Country, and during the strike there 
was not a single failure among the merchants, 
Primitive Mining Methods 
AN was made for disporting on the sur- 
face of the world, not for burrowing 
down into its depths. 
And as for going down in the ground a mile, 
the thing is a new and modern venture in 
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exploration. Having hunted out every part of 
the top of the earth and gone to both the North 
and the South Pole, we are going through 
the Earth to find out what there is at the core. 
The drum-taps of the British Nation not only 
greet the rising sun the round world over, but 
the sons of Happy Albion go where no sun 
shines se se 

Prehistoric man mined on the surface or dug 
into a mountain horizontally, and thus made 
a cave. 

But we go down perpendicularly, or else slip 
down at an angle of forty-five degrees, follow- 
ing the tilt of the strata, down a hundred feet, 
a five hundred, a thousand—half a mile—a 
mile ! sæ se 

Long before the days of the North American 
Indians, there was a people who worked these 
copper-mines. Who they were, where they 
came from, what ever became of them—of 
these things we know nothing. 

They made spear-heads, knives, saws, cups, 
and various utensils, we know, for these things 
are found here embedded in the drift or, at 
times, cached in caves. 

In working the copper, hammers, chisels, 
mallets and saws were used. Also, they used 
steam, for they dashed cold water on heated 
rocks and thus liberated the nugget of copper. 
@ The copper implements and utensils were 
carried South and East for hundreds of miles, 
and sold or traded. 

In Sixteen Hundred Thirty the missionaries 
along the Saint Lawrence learned from the 
Indians of the Copper Country, and one of 
these missionaries wrote a book on the subject 
that fired the hearts of various European 
gentlemen adventurers. 

But these prehistoric miners only worked the 
outcrop. They did not go down into the bowels 
of the earth. Their work was limited to exca- 
vations se 5e 

One such that I saw was a great chamber 
thirty feet high and a hundred feet long. 

In Seventeen Hundred Seventy-one, the Corn- 
ish miners here went down vertically a hun- 
dred feet, and pulled the ore up in buckets 
with the help of a windlass. 

In Eighteen Hundred Forty-six, for the first 
time, the steam-hoist came in, and mining 
began in earnest. 

The copper-bearing ore is found in a vein that 
extends up and down—a sort of fissure, a 
crevasse, through which volcanic action sent 
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up a surging mass of lava. This lava carries 
the copper. 

Occasionally, there are masses of solid copper 
found that weigh from a thousand to ten 
thousand pounds. To get such deposits out is 
a problem. Dynamite will not break it, and to 
cut it out with chisels is a very laborious 
process de se 

There is reason to believe that the first 
attempt to utilize copper was the cutting off 
of pieces of these solid masses. But today a 
mass of copper isn’t as valuable as the 
broken ore, simply because it is so difficult 
and costly to handle. 

There are three distinct operations in getting 
copper out of the ground and sending it to 
market se se 

First is the work of securing the ore, which is 
found in vast crevasses. To get this copper- 
bearing ore out, it is drilled and dynamited. 
The ore then runs in form from sand to chunks 
that weigh fifty or a hundred pounds. 

The men who drill and dynamite are miners. 
@ The men who shovel the ore into tramcars, 
and push these cars to the “ skip," or elevator- 
cars, are called “ trammers " or ‘‘ muckers." 
@ Miners in the Lake Superior Copper Coun- 
try make from three and a quarter to five 
dollars a day. 

Trammers are paid a minimum wage of two 
dollars and seventy-five cents a day. Above a 
certain number of tons, there is a bonus on 
output that brings the average of wage up to 
about three dollars a day. 

Board and lodging in the Company boarding- 
houses is four dollars a week. 

The men work in eight-hour shifts, with 
actual working time of seven hours and a half. 
Utilizing the Waste 

HE advance in scientific separation of ore 
from refuse is sharply brought to one's 
attention at the Lake Linden stamp-mill. This 
mil and smelter is owned by the Calumet 
and Hecla. Since Eighteen Hundred Sixty-two 
the refuse sand from the mill has been run 
out along the shore of the lake. Here it extends 
for the distance of a mile or more. 
And now, thanks to the much-belabored 
college “ grad,” this refuse sand has been 
found to contain valuable quantities of copper. 
@ The electric engineer comes in, new machin- 
ery is invented, the sand is pulverized, and the 
waste proves to be worth over a dollar a ton. 
Half a million dollars have been expended in a 
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Reclamation Plant, and the steam-shovels are 
at it. A hundred million dollars’ worth of this 
“ waste ” is in sight. 
Thus does big business rob us of our birthright 
and grind the proletariat into the economic 
mire de 5» 
Nevertheless, since the duty has been taken 
off dog-biscuit, and birdseed is on the free list, 
the high cost of living is reduced, and a glow 
of hope comes into the East. 
The Underworld 
HERE are many men with a discreet bald 
spot, born and brought up in the Copper 

Country, who have never been underground. 
@ In the first place, mine-managers do not 
solicit picnic parties, for obvious reasons se 
Going down in a mine for a sailor or a farmer 
is both an epoch and an event. 
It is like the ascent of Mount Vesuvius, or the 
feasting on ground-hog—one excursion suf- 
fices for the rest of our natural life. 
The preparations for going down in a mine are 
solemn, dignified and impressive. It is like 
getting married, attending a funeral, or wit- 
nessing an electrocution. 
As you enter the “ Dry,” or disrobing-room, 
you take a last, lingering look at the blue sky ; 
and the sunshine and landscape seem to have 
a peculiar beauty which you had before never 
observed se sæ 
A thought goes through your mind that soon 
you will be immersed in absolute darkness, or 
what poets call “ Stygian Gloom.” If you 
should never come out of the subterranean 
depths, the sun would come up every morning 
in the East, traverse the sky and set in the 
West, just as if you were here, At night the 
moon would shine, the stars would come out, 
the storms would blow, all without your help. 
@ You feel your worthlessness, your insig- 
nificance Se Se 
A half-grown pug-nosed boy looks at you in a 
semi-professional way, and diving into a 
closet, tosses out a pair of overalls, a jumper 
and a pair of hobnailed shoes. 
A clerk comes forward and relieves you of 
your watch and valuables, giving you a brass 
check as receipt. 
You then sign a release, which you pretend to 
read, * Whereas and wherefore—heretofore— 
being of sound mind ”—you read no further! 
@ What difference is it, if you never come up, 
what the lawyers do, and as for your heirs 
and assigns forever, let them take your belong- 
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ings and live their giddy whirligig called Life— 
they will never get out of it alive! You have 
had your little fling at it, and found it so-so 
at the best. 

Your attitude of mind is heroic, indifferent, 
pessimistic, slap-dash. You are a fatalist. As 
for being afraid—never ! 

Nevertheless, you are not exactly joyous se 
You are leaving the surface of the earth, 

“ What did the gentleman leave? ” 

“ All he had." 

You expect the Bertillon system will be 
applied, but it is n't. 

The attendahts are standing around, indif- 
ferent. They have seen men go down into the 
mine before. Your dignity is oozing away. 

By the time you are in the jumper and over- 
alls, your proud place in society is nil and 
naught. You are glad there is nobody here to 
ask for a “‘ last word," to make a fuss, or kiss 
you good-by. 

With us is the president of a Calumet bank. 
He has lived here for forty-one years, come 
Michaelmas, but has never been underground. 
d “ Afraid? " 

Not he—he laughs a tight-fitting grin and 
settles into sententious silence. 

He slips into his jumper, and then puts on 
the heavy hobnailed shoes. 

" Aren't you going to put on the pants? " 
serenely asks the boy attendant. 

The man was thinking of something else. He 
stammers a reply, intended for a joke. Nobody 
laughs »e se 

It is no time for humor. 

The banker takes off his shoes, puts on his 
overalls, and tucks in some of his shirt. 

Each novitiate is given a greasy cap with an 
acetylene-lamp on the peak. 

There are five of us. We all look alike. There 
is no choice in us. Clothes, death and danger 
put all on a parity. 

The mine-captain who is going down with us 
comes in, and we are motioned to be on our 
way. We are led to a room where there is a 
whirl of machinery, a rattle of chains, and a 
great black hole ten feet square. 

I look for a chair with straps, but none is in 
sight sæ oe 

There is no heat in this room. The air is 
deadly cold—below zero. Icicles are all about, 
and a breath of steam comes floating out of 
the big black hole. In our scanty clothes, our 
teeth chatter with the chill. 
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It is light, and the lamps in our caps seem a 
superfluity. 

We stand and wait, thinking that each moment 
may be our next. 

“Tt is just like an initiation! " ventures the 
newspaperman, who is one of our party, 
going underground for the first time. Nobody 
says anything. 

** It is like an initiation ! " he says the second 
time se ce 

Just then a car shoots up out of the cavern, 
and goes right on up into the air. It is run out 
on a trestle, dumped into a railroad-car in 
half a second, and then comes sliding slowly 
down se 2e 

A businesslike-looking devil loosens a cable 
and attaches this cable to a car with seats sæ 
At a signal given by pulling a wire, some 
unknown and unseen force draws this open 
car up until it stands at an angle of forty-five 
degrees just above that big black cavern s» 
The mine-captain motions us in, and tells us 
where to sit. He pulls a wire three times and 
makes a quick jump in after us. 

Nothing happens. We just sit there. I hear 
the bank president breathing hard. The news- 
paperman looks pale. 

“ I think—I think I'll get out—I don't feel 
well," he says. 

The mine-captain catches him by the shoulder 
and holds him. 

The car quivers, and then makes a sudden 
dive into eternity. 


Down—down—down—we go. 

We slip, we slide, we glide—down, down, 
down past flashing lights. 

** Fourth level, fifth level, sixth level,” calls 
the mine-captain. 


The car slows up and stops at the twelfth 
level. “ All out," calls the captain and we 
obey. He pulls a wire and the car disappears. 
We look for Mephisto in a red suit and a tall 
red feather in his cap. 

A“ level " is just like a “ floor,” ora story of a 
house, only the house is down in the ground 
instead of up in the air. 

Each level is a hundred feet. We are twelve 
hundred feet down. And if you want to know 
how deep this is, just remember that the 
Woolworth Building is only six hundred feet 
high. We follow the captain as he leads off 
down a little narrow railroad. 

At times we have to duck our heads to keep 
from hitting the “‘ overhang.” 
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In places the passage opens off into great big 
vaulted rooms fifty feet high. There is the 
sound of pneumatic drills. No sulphur fumes 
oppress. Lights are seen dancing against the 
dark se se 
These lights are on the caps of the miners— 
dancing, sparkling fireflies. Some are way up, 
thirty, forty, fifty feet above you. 
Miners work from the top and let Sir Isaac 
Newton's Law of Gravitation do the rest sæ 
The floor of every level is twenty-five feet 
thick on a minimum, so you see there is just 
seventy-five feet of leeway for the miners se 
You scramble up over the mass of loose ore 
and see a miner affectionately pressing clay 
into a hole in the wall. 
The mine-boss explains that the man has just 
put in a stick of dynamite and is tamping it 
down with clay. 
You notice the fuse. 
The mine-boss takes up a stick of dynamite 
and shows it to you, asking you to examine it. 
@ You take his word for it. 
Down below a “ mucker ” is shoveling broken 
ore into a tram. 
I tap him on the shoulder in a familiar way 
and reach for his shovel. He thinks I am a 
* Federation man,” and draws off in distrust. 
@ The mine-boss motions to the man, who 
can not understand English, that I want to use 
his shovel, and then the mucker imagines that 
I am an expert in shoveling and am going to 
give him a lesson in efficiency. He touches his 
forefinger to his cap brim and stands at 
attention, watching me exercise the shovel sæ 
@ Then is propounded the first genuine 
pleasantry. The bank president dubs me 
“ Scabioso Indestructo Elberta,” and we all 
laugh »e se 
The Solidarity of the Race 

E have made a great discovery. It is this: 

Down in the underworld men are men, 
just as they are on the surface. 
These men are engaged in useful industry. 
They are intent on their labors. They have 
brain, and brawn, and push, and energy. 
They are human beings, and here they eam 
their bread and butter. 
Up on the surface some of them own homes. 
They have children who go to school, and their 
wives are now doing laundry-work, keeping 
house, preparing meals, and awaiting the 
coming of the man of the house. 
We feel quite at home, and especially do we 
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feel better when the mine-boss explains that 
this mine has been operated for more than 
forty years and there has never been a 
catastrophe in it. 

Now and then a man has been injured by 
jumping on a car in motion, or through the 
explosion of dynamite, but the mine has never 
been on fire and here there is no such thing as 
mine-damp. 

These mines are naturally ventilated, and any 
mine is naturally ventilated where there are 
several shafts and the various levels are 
joined by openings. 

You are shown iron ladders that descend into 
lower levels, You climb down one of these. 
The mine-captain slides the full hundred feet— 
slides as a fireman goes down a pole. 

You take your time. 

You may ascend to the surface on these 
ladders, from one level to another. It would 
take you quite a while, but the thing could be 
done se ss 

You seem to have walked half a mile from the 
shaft where you came down. 

Another shaft is reached. 

The mine-captain pulls a wire and in about 
five minutes a car descends. We get into this 
and down—down—down—we go; twenty, 
thirty, forty, fifty levels are passed ! 

We get out and are told that we are a mile 
down from the surface of the earth. 

On looking at the thermometer, you see the 
temperature is eighty-two. On the twelfth 
level it was sixty. On the surface it was ten 
degrees below zero. 

Little streams of water trickle in and you are 
shown pumps that work by electricity. 

You do not feel any better when you are told 
that you are three-quarters of a mile below 
the surface of Lake Superior, nor are you 
reassured when the mine-captain tells you 
about the mine at Isle Royale, where the waters 
of Lake Superior broke in and filled the mine 
so that it has not been worked for fifty years. 
it being impossible to pump the water out 
without pumping Lake Superior dry. 

Down on that lower level I met a miner by 
the name of Jimmy, alias James Hicks. Jimmy 
has worked for the Calumet and Hecla for 
thirty-eight years. 

He is small, tough, wiry, and asked me for a 
match. This meant a cigar, and fortunately, 
I had supplied myself, having been duly 
posted by a native. 
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Jimmy owns his own home. His sons work in 
the mine. He has never had an accident— 
never been injured. 
Jimmy tells me that there are sixteen hundred 
men working for the Calumet and Hecla who 
have worked for them for over twenty years. 
Four hundred of these men have sons who are 
working in the mine. 
Jimmy is sixty. He looks forty. He tells me 
that he is going to the high school at night and 
taking the same lessons that two of his grand- 
children take during the day. 
We collect specimens of ore, and a few nuggets 
of silver are also discovered—with the help 
of a dollar given to Jimmy. He takes us toa 
little wooden box hidden away in some rub- 
bish, and in this box there must be ten pounds 
of silver nuggets. 
This collecting of silver is called ‘‘high- 
grading." Nominally a miner is not supposed 
to appropriate anything he finds, but the 
miners here are allowed to take the silver, 
provided they do it with grace and dexterity, 
and do not talk about it. Copper is king. 
King Copper 
HE electric gong sounds and you are told 
that it is five minutes to four. 

This, of itself, has no significance, but further 
information discloses the fact that at four 
o'clock the charges of dynamite are shot off se 
You wait and hold your breath. 
BOOM goes an explosion, way off somewhere 
miles and miles away. Another one follows se 
Soon there is a roar as if a battle were going on. 
Your ears ring. A shot near you puts out every 
acetylene-lamp. 
A half-groan of distress comes from the news- 
paperman. The mine-captain laughs. You 
hear him striking a match, and soon all of our 
lights are again working, 
The dancing fireflies are coming in from every 
direction, meeting at the bottom of the shaft. 
@ A car drops down, The men tumble in, 
thirty men in a car, and as they get in you see 
they are rolling cigarettes, lighting pipes, 
chatting, cracking jokes. 
The day’s work is done. 
Up they go and are lost in the Stygian. 
You do not have to wait long. Another car 
is coming. It stops with a chug. The captain 
motions us in. We do not have to be told twice. 
@ There is a tremor, a little shock and jerk 
and jar and up we go—up—up—up ! 
And as we ascend, our spirits do likewise. It is 
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a mile to travel, and more, because we are 
going at an angle. 
The air grows colder. There is a draft. We are 
going into the face of the wind, and then we 
shoot out of the shaft with a jerk. 
The mine-boss does not have to tell us where 
to get off. We tumble out over one another oe 
We are full of smiles and jokes and cosmic 
prunes, Everybody talks. 
The air is cold. The icicles are still there and. 
the steam comes up from the shaft. You look. 
back, but you have no desire either to encore 
or to respond to one. 
Out of the window the sun covers the land- 
scape with a tranquil beauty. The green pine- 
trees punctuate the horizon, 
How lovely it all looks ! 
We go into the “ Dry," where there is steam- 
heat, and there is the pug-nosed, freckle- 
faced boy. We feel like throwing our arms 
around him and kissing his unwashed face se 
Evidently he does n't realize what a wonderful 
experience we have had; how we have been 
way down a mile in the ground, under the 
waters of Lake Superior ! 
The bank president is full of joy. Now would 
be a good time to strike him for a loan. Any- 
thing you might ask would be yours. This 
time he does not forget the sartorial sequences, 
and his trousers are put on before his coat. 
Gradually, he takes on the look of a gentle- 
man, and is clothed in his right mind. 
I ask for a comb, and am met with a ribald 
roar of laughter. 
The Union Problem 
HE Copper Country gives work to eighteen 
thousand men. Here you do not have to 

look far to find three generations of happy, 
successful, intelligent, economical workers se 
The Copper Country has been singularly free 
from labor agitation and financial disturbance. 
Peace and prosperity has been the rule for 
over forty years. In fact, the peaceful con- 
ditions that existed are shown in the fact that 
for a space of forty-two years the Calumet and 
Hecla was not called upon to defend a single 
suit for damages. 
About seven years ago the Western Federation 
of Miners sent labor leaders here from Denver 
and Butte to organize the men. 
Unions were started, and by Nineteen Hun- 
dred Thirteen, about thirty per cent of the 
miners had joined the order. 
The Calumet and Hecla, taking the lead, did 
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not question their men as to whether they 
were members of a union or not. 

They simply required a certain service, and 
this being performed, that was all there was 
to it sæ sæ 

In July, Nineteen Hundred Thirteen, the 
Western Federation of Miners made certain 
demands on the mine-owners, naming a long 
list of grievances. 

Some of these grievances had foundation in 
fact, but they were of a petty, local nature 
that could be easily adjusted, and which were 
adjusted. One of these grievances referred to 
the matter of drinking-water. 

Another grievance was as to the right of a 
mine-boss to discharge a kicker in his gang. 
The company agreed to the workman’s right 
of appeal and to a fair trial before a man was 
discharged »e se 

All contracts for labor must be made through 
the representatives of the union; in fact, the 
union forbade their men communicating with 
their employers, or meeting them. 

Back of the demands of the miners, it was 
seen that the one final issue was the recogni- 
tion of the union. 

And on the morning of July Twenty-third, 
Nineteen Hundred Thirteen, the union men 
walked out. They also notified all of the other 
miners that they would not be allowed to work. 
@ Many of the old faithful employees who 
were not members of the union, fearing trouble, 
left the Copper Country. 

A few went to work, as usual. These men were 
waylaid, their dinner-pails taken from them 
and pitched into the street. A good many were 
assaulted and driven to their homes. 
Representatives of the union then called on 
these men in their homes, demanding that 
they should join the union or go to a hospital. 
@ A good many of these men joined under 
coercion 5e 5e 

The strikers paraded the streets at six o'clock 
in the morning. 

They threw a cordon of men and women 
around every shaft, so that it was impossible 
for the workers to get to the shaft without a 
fight se se 

The mine-owners swore in men as deputy 
sheriffs, to guard their property. 

James MacNaughton, manager of the Cal- 
umet and Hecla, refused to allow the deputies 
to be armed, fearing bloodshed, The miners, 
knowing the deputies were not armed, fell 
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upon them, tore off their stars, and in many 
instances treated them with great violence, 
some of them being injured for life. 

The mines were at a standstill and the towns 
of Calumet, Larium, Red Jacket, Houghton 
and Hancock were terrorized. 

Any suggestion by any citizen in regard to 
the action of the miners was met by threat 
and loud talk se se 

Many of the stores refused to open. Strong 
drink was playing an important part, and to 
deal at all with these exultant, frenzied, shout- 
ing individuals was out of the question. 
Business was paralyzed. 

The sheriff and county officials made their 
appeal to Governor Ferris for militia to 
control the situation. 

Governor Ferris satisfied himself that the con- 
ditions were as the sheriff stated, and within 
twelve hours troops were on the way to the 
Copper Country, arriving on the morning of 
July Twenty-fifth. 

Many of the miners were foreigners, unable to 
speak English—Finns, Slavs, Croatians, Lith- 
uanians. These men were told by the social- 
istic leaders that the mines were to be taken 
over by the United States Government, the 
former owners ejected and the miners them- 
selves were to receive the sole profits. 

And a humorous side of the situation was that 
many of the miners, when they saw the 
soldiers arriving, thought they had come to 
eject the so-called “‘ capitalistic class," and 
at last the workingman was to come into his 
own | »e oe 

The soldiers threw a cordon around every 
shaft and protected the property. 

There had been threats of dynamiting the 
shafts, and as there was a large amount of 
ammunition in the possession of the strikers, 
it is believed that the quick action of the 
Governor saved the State the disgrace of 
mob rule, 

The presence of the soldiers awed the strikers. 
The first fine frenzy of success had vanished 
and things settled down to an endurance test. 
@ Every day the strikers paraded. Occasion- 
ally they got a non-union man out of the 
range of the militia, and beat him up. Auto- 
mobiles were frequently fired on. 

The mine-owners moved many of their loyal 
employees to boarding-houses near the shafts. 
@ Gradually the workers were being taken 
back, but the whole situation was critical and 
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there was blood on the face of the moon se 
It was a waiting game. 
Gradually, the soldiers were discharged and 
were sent back home. 
Many of the striking miners left and got work 
in the Butte district, in Denver, New Mexico 
or Arizona 5e Se 
Moyer, head man in the Western Federation 
of Miners, appeared upon the scene and threw 
fresh hope into the hearts of the strikers by 
telling them that the union men of the world 
were behind them. 
Strike benefits were paid at the rate of seven 
dollars a week for married men and four 
dollars a week for single men. This was enough 
to keep starvation at bay. 
Early in December, a boarding-house in 
which non-union miners were housed was shot 
up by high-power rifles, firing steel-nosed 
cartridges, from a distant hillside. Three men 
were killed and several persons injured, 
The Citizens’ Alliance 

Y this time the Citizens’ Alliance had been 

formed. This organization was made up 
of men who signed a protest against the action 
of the Federation of Miners and their com- 
rades, the Socialists. 
Unionism, of itself, is not to be feared. 
Unionism has much to recommend it. But 
Socialism is not satisfied with shorter hours 
or higher wages. Socialism demands disruption, 
and a new form of government. On the ruins 
of the Republic is to be founded the Co-op- 
erative Commonwealth. 
The Reds had injected their philosophy into 
the Federation of Miners until the whole 
thing was socialistic. 
It was rule or ruin. 
A class war was on, and Moyer said it was a 
war to the death; that the Copper Country 
strike was just the beginning, and that the 
wage-earners of America were to arise as one 
man and seize “ the tools of trade "—that is, 
the factories and the mines. 
The Citizens' Alliance held a meeting in the 
skating-rink in Calumet with seven thousand 
people in attendance. The number of members 
of the Citizens' Alliance outnumbered three to 
one the members of the Federation of Miners. 
@ The citizens, backing up deputy sheriffs, 
raided the headquarters of several unions and 
found large quantities of rifles, revolvers and 
ammunition. These arms were placed in auto- 
mobiles and confiscated. 
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The Italian Hall Disaster 
HE men were going back to work and the 
strike was practically over when there 

occurred a terrible accident on Christmas Eve. 
@ The striking miners had gathered in Italian 
Hall, up one flight, over a business block, and 
were holding a Christmas celebration for the 
children. Over eight hundred people were in 
the room. Some one raised a cry of FIRE! A 
rush was made for the only exit. 
This was through a pair of doors with a hall- 
way at the foot of the stairway, where there 
were doors opening outward. 
Mothers with children in their arms and 
children alone ran down the stairs. They fell 
on top of one another and others tumbled over 
them until there was a solid mass of prostrate 
humanity at the bottom. Seventy-five people, 
mostly children, were suffocated. 
The firemen were quickly on hand and were 
obliged to reach the upper floors with ladders, 
where they fought the frenzied people back se 
It is thought there was a slight fire on one of 
the Christmas trees which was decorated with 
cotton to give the effect of snow, but this fire 
was quickly put out. 
Members of the Citizens’ Alliance were on hand 
to give relief to the stricken people. Next mom- 
ing thirty thousand dollars was subscribed by 
the citizens for the relief of these families. 
The Federation of Miners sent men around to 
every family, cautioning them not to accept 
money or assistance of any kind except from 
people who showed first a union-card. 
This order was put out by Charles Moyer. 
Some of the mothers refused to accept aid, 
yet intimated that if they could come alone at 
midnight, without any one knowing, and 
receive aid for their children, it would be 
acceptable sæ se 
Moyer was called upon by a committee of 
citizens, and maintained his position that no 
aid should be accepted under any conditions 
by his people from any one who did not wear 
a Federation badge and have a union-card. 
C Instantly, the spontaneous demand went up 
that Moyer be eliminated from the scene. 
He was escorted to the railroad-station, put 
on a train and sent out of the district, deputy 
sheriffs accompanying and guarding him. 
At first, when Moyer was requested to leave 
the district, he resisted and put up a fight. He 
was searched and two revolvers were found 
on him. He refused to give up these arms, and 
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in the scrimmage, one revolver was discharged 
and the bullet made a slight flesh-wound in his 
shoulder se se 
Moyer proved himself a good press-agent. 
He sent out word that the disaster in Italian 
Hall was the plotted, planned work of the 
Citizens' Alliance. In fact, the whole country 
has been publicized by Moyer and his friends. 
@ The Copper Country has been slandered 
and libeled to a degree unequaled in these 
piping times of peace. 
Governor Ferris called the bluff of the Feder- 
ation of Miners and visited the Copper 
Country in person. His hearings were open to 
the public. They were held at the Douglass 
House in Houghton and any and everybody 
was invited to come and state his case. 
The labor-leaders were given the first hear- 
ing. For three days Governor Ferris listened 
to the testimony submitted. If witnesses were 
not forthcoming, the sheriff and his deputies 
went out and brought in any one whom the 
Governor desired to interrogate. 
Governor Ferris, when he left the Copper 
Country, reported that he found society in the 
district in a normal condition, the courts 
open, and the business of society and govern- 
ment going on as usual. That is to say, the 
strike was over. 
The Conclusion of the Matter 

HE sad part is that perhaps a thousand 

miners have held out, refusing to go to 
work, believing that finally the strikers would 
win, as their leaders had so earnestly and 
zealously prophesied. 
And of course there is the “bum element," 
that would rather fight than eat, and that does 
not want to go to work se So long as strike 
benefits are paid, this lazy, lawless, drunken 
element will hold out and agitate. This is to be 
expected. But the thrifty workers are all back 
at their jobs. The wives and children of many 
of these men have suffered severely. 
No evictions have taken place, and the mine- 
owners and members of the Citizens' Alliance 
in many cases have helped and aided the 
striking miners and their families, even in the 
face of the battle for supremacy. 
When Spring comes, doubtless these striking 
miners will find work elsewhere ; in fact, many 
of them now have been absorbed into the 
lumber-camps. Some of them are fishing and 
many of them are farmers, and these certainly 
are not in a destitute condition. 
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The strike is now ancient history. That is, 
it is all over but the distribution of the dis- 
grace. I met Rickard, the leader of the local 
union, and he attributes the blame to the 
“Reds.” se sæ 

By this he means the revolutionary Socialists. 
And the “ Reds” are not seeking to better 
the immediate condition of the laborer, but 
seek to overthrow the present civilization se 
The extreme measures these ‘‘ Reds ” resorted 
to, caused a revulsion of public opinion that 
made recognition of the Western Federation 
an impossibility. 

I once heard John Mitchell say, ‘‘ There never 
was a strike that failed.” 

By this he meant that even in defeat there is 
the germ of success that lives and which in 
time will bloom and blossom. 

The Law of Compensation never rests. 

This strife has taught both sides a few much 
needed, but costly, lessons. 

The whole Copper Country is cemented now by 
a bond that never existed before. Hate, jealousy, 
fear, these things have given way to respect, 
sympathy and a desire to get together. 
Wages have been increased, the eight-hour 
system has been adopted, petty bosses have 
had their ego sandpapered, bonus systems 
have been adopted, so that when a man does 
an extra amount of work he gets more pay. 
Pension plans have been put into operation. 
@ The Calumet and Hecla has a Grievance 
Bureau that considers and adjusts all causes 
for complaint, and everywhere employers and 
employees are joining hands. 

A vast amount of slander and accusation 
concerning things here have found their way 
into print. Hate has been in the saddle, and 
blindness to anything but victory has been 
the rule. 

Just here I want to give four facts told me by 
Sheriff Cruse of Houghton County and cor- 
roborated by Governor Ferris. 

First, there has not been a single eviction sæ 
Second, many striking miners have lived in 
company houses for five and six months with- 
out paying rent. 

Third, a charity organization, operated by 
women but backed up by mine-owners, has 
sought to relieve every case of want among 
the strikers' families. 

Fourth, all strikers have been taken back 
without prejudice, save those who had been 
guilty of assault and destruction of property. 
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System and Success 
Vis XPANSION without system 
mU spells failure sæ Organization 
means that a man shall grow 
with his business. 
I used to work in a country 
store where a ten-year-old boy 
stole eggs from us at the back 
door and brought them around 
in front and sold us our own 
property. He kept this up for a 
year, and he might have kept 
it up indefinitely had he not 
taken in a partner and tried 
to do a wholesale business. 
Success did much for him, too! 
Dead stock, bad accounts, pilfering clerks, 
pinching setters, and lime in the bones of the 
boss work the certain ruin of every country 
store se 
If the business is so small that the proprietor 
and his wife can remember everything they 
have in stock, and then sell for cash, and can 
not get or will not accept credit, then the 
business is safe until the sons grow up and 
take the management. Œ A thousand mice 
nibble at every business concern. 
In order to avoid leaks there must be a system 
that will locate them. The department-store, 
where there is a system that tells every day, 
every week, or every month, just what every 
department pays, is the safest business that 
exists. If any one department does not pay, 
it is reformed and made to pay or else is 
eliminated se se 
No big business can possibly pay unless it 
is divided up into departments. 
A non-paying department is never allowed to 
continue and drag the whole concern down to 
bankruptcy as in the good old general store, 
where jumble and guesswork audit the 
accounts 5e de 
The successful country store is an easy mark 
for every petty thief and little poker-player in 
town. The village Smart Aleck hires out as 
clerk and supplies his friends the things they 
need, just as a sneakerino reads the postal 
cards and hands out the news, if he or she 
clerks in the post-office. 
* System " 
UCCESS in business nowadays turns on 
your ability to systernatize. 
No business long remains greater than the 
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man who runs it. And the size of the business 
is limited only by the size of the man. Our 
limitations say to our business, “ Thus far and 
no farther." We ourselves fix the limit. With- 
out system the most solid commercial structure 
will dissipate into the thin air. 
The Gould System, the Vanderbilt System, 
the Hill System, the Harriman System, the 
Pennsylvania System—they are all rightly 
named. It is system that makes a great busi- 
ness possible. When Jay Gould gathered up a 
dozen warring, struggling streaks of rust and 
rights of way and organized them into a rail- 
road system, he revealed the master mind se 
The measure of your success is your ability 
to organize, and if you can not bring system 
to bear, your very success will work your 
ruin. The average life of a successful general 
store is twenty years—then it fails. And it 
fails through its lack of system—the man does 
not grow with his business. An army unorgan- 
ized is a mob. Napoleon's power lay in his 
genius for system, and he whipped the Aus- 
trians, one against three, but only because he 
had the ability to systematize. “ But the 
finances?” asked his secretary. ' I will arrange 
them," was the reply. 
The character of the man at the head mirrors 
itself in every department of every enterprise. 
A certain kind of landlord can care for a 
certain number of “ guests "—Aand the quality 
of the guests attracted is according to the 
quality of the landlord. Increase the number of 
people to be fed and housed, and usually your 
hotelkeeper quickly gets into very hot water. 
Fifty extra people upset his system, and either 
his guests leave or his “ help " steal him to a 
standstill. A new and better manager must 
then come in, or the referee in bankruptcy 
awaits around the corner with a stuffed club. 
The Ability to Organize 

HE measure of a man's success in business 

is his ability to organize. 
The measure of a man's success in literature 
is his ability to organize his ideas and reduce 
the use of the twenty-six letters of the alphabet 
to a system so as to express the most in the 
least space. The writer does not necessarily 
know more than the reader, but he must organ- 
ize his facts and march truth in a phalanx se 
In painting, your success hinges on your 
ability to organize colors and place them in 
the right relation to give a picture of the 
scene that is in your mind. 
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Oratory demands an orderly procession of 
words, phrases and sentences to present an 
argument that can be understood by an 
average person. 
Music is the selection and systematization of 
the sounds of Nature. 
Science is the organization of the common 
knowledge of the common people. 
In life everything lies in the mass—materials 
are a mob—a man’s measure is his ability to 
select, reject, organize. 

le 


If your life is to be a genuine consecration, 


you must be free. Only the free man is truth- 
ful; only the heart that 1s free is pure. 
be 


Economic Waste 


(WRN that interesting book, which 
sd in its day was one of the six 
best sellers, Looking Backward, 
Edward Bellamy says: ‘‘ Under 
the new conditions, advertising 
was limited to a simple 
announcement or direction of 
where the thing could be found. 
All advertising is economic 
waste and, therefore, should be 
eliminated, or reduced to its 
lowest possible terms, that of 
simply a directory. The expense 
of advertising is always added to the cost of 
the article.” 

Bellamy’s ideas on advertising possibly require 
a little elucidation; but in any event they 
supply what the country editors call, '' food 
for thought.” 

It is quite probable that advertising in the 
future will not be of the profusely lavish sort 
that we have seen in days gone by. 
Organization, to a great degree, will replace 
competition. When a dozen or a score of men 
combine in one line of business, the amount 
of advertising is always much reduced. 

One of the very perplexing features of the dis- 
solution of the Standard Oil Company, which 
the court did not provide for, was the subject 
of advertising. 

Before the dissolution, one particular product 
or brand of oil was made by a dozen different 
refineries, and customers were supplied from 
the nearest station. The advertising of this 
particular specialty was all done from the 
New York office. 
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Under the new regime, this would probably 
be a violation of the court’s injunction. Each 
particular subsidiary is now obliged to have 
its own advertising manager and publicity 
bureau. Thus we have thirty-three advertising 
bureaus instead of one. 
Thus is the expense of doing business increased. 
Naturally this increased expense falls upon 
the public, for who else is there that pays for a 
thing beside the consumer? 
The Elimination of Waste 
tendency of business is toward organi- 

zation and the eliminating of wasteful 
competition se 2e 
The greatest item today in the line of economic 
waste is the cost of supervision. 
This is a point that our Socialistic friends 
conveniently waive. They assume that in the 
co-operative commonwealth everybody will be 
on to his job. He will get there early and he 
will stay until things are cleaned up, and so 
full of zeal will he be for the common good 
that no supervision will be required. Each 
man will do the thing he wants to do, the 
thing he can do best, and he will do it superbly 
well, Fol de rol de diddle de doll! 
Naturally, the people who advocate this kind 
of Socialism are not employers of labor. They 
are either professional theorists, preachers, 
writers, reformers, agitators, or else they are 
employees who have no personal interest in 
the payroll beyond their own particular 
individual envelope. 
The difficulty of getting a large number of 
people to work together for a common end 
and a common purpose is known, and can be 
known only, by an employer. The dangers of 
deficits, bankruptcy and disgrace are ever 
before him. If he pays men to do certain 
tasks, he is obliged to see that they do them ; 
otherwise, the individual is dropped out and 
some one else is tried. 
Carelessness, inefficiency, disinterestedness, to 
say nothing of positive sabotage, are things 
incomprehensible and almost inexplainable 
to any one who is not an employer. 
If you are a hotelkeeper, and your busiest day 
is the Fourth of July, and you are an experi- 
enced individual, you know perfectly well that 
a certain number of your helpers are going to 
drop out, or go on a strike for higher wages 
and shorter hours, on the evening of July 
Third se se 
If there is a rush of orders your helpers will 
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know it, and a few of them will always take 
advantage of your necessities. Also, there will 
be a few with an absolute indifference either 
one way or the other. @ Always, there are a 
certain number who will keep late hours, play 
cards, and fritter away the time which they 
should have expended in sleep. Of necessity, 
these sleep at their tasks, or drowse, at least, 
on company time, the next day. 
Then we get the men who run a business 
inside of a business ; who have private letter- 
heads and carry side lines at your expense. 
These direct company mail to their private 
address, and think that the firm can’t get 
along without them. These are always slated, 
necessarily, in the course of time for the 
greased chute. 
All Pay Is Automatic 

UT, in the meantime, the problem is up 

to the employer to take care of these 
triflers »e se 
The modern American employer is no Scrooge. 
He is willing to pay for good service, and he 
pays big sums for big service. 
The demands of business today require a high 
standard of efficiency; alertness, good-cheer, 
courtesy, rapidity, concentration, and good 
health—all these come as positive needs in 
the age in which we live. 
The sensible employer will not fall into a rage 
when his helpers prove inept and ungrateful. 
The stupidity of the public and the inappre- 
ciation of his helpers are all a part of this 
great game of business. 
The fact remains, however, that supervision 
must be paid for, and today it forms the chief 
tax on the business world. It is an indirect 
tax, like the tariff, and so is not felt and 
recognized, except by the man who sees 
beneath the surface. 
We are all down on Nature’s Time-Book for 
five dollars a day, and the reason we do not 
receive five dollars a day is because we have 
to pay for supervision. The man who gets 
three dollars a day pays two dollars a day to 
some one for holding him to his task. The man 
who gets one dollar a day pays four dollars 
for supervision. 
The less supervision you require the greater 
your reward. And if you can not only do your 
own tasks, but hold other people to theirs, 
your reward will be in proportion. 
All pay is automatic; it can not be fixed or 
regulated. Everybody gravitates to where he 
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belongs and gets what belongs to him. If he 
gets more he is not allowed to keep it. Some 
are lifted by the law of levitation, others 
dragged down by gravitation and inertia sæ 
The Disorganizer 
CCASIONALLY we find men who are a 
positive detriment and menace in any 
business organization, not because they 
haven't mentality and ability, but because 
they are disorganizers by nature and habit se 
They always want to do the thing in another 
way » When you make a suggestion they 
counter with an objection. They are quick 
to explain, '* We never did it this way before, 
and it can't be done." 
Instead of doing their own work, they keep 
others from doing theirs, 
The very ability of such men is their dis- 
adventage. They will gather around them in a 
sho a little group of congenial spirits to 
list :n to their harangues, all on company time. 
@ Often one man will keep half a dozen from 
their tasks. Such an individual, while down 
on the time-book for five dollars a day, is n't 
worth fifty cents a day, and in fact, an 
employer would make money by keeping this 


- man away from the shop. 


We all know men of this class and kind. This 
sort of leader may vitiate your shop by 
teaching your helpers to gamble, or sow 
among them the boll-weevil of discontent. 
One man can destroy the efficiency of a dozen, 
and possibly a hundred. Such cases are not 
so very rare, as any man who employs a large 
number of people knows full well. 

So here, then, comes in an increased cost of 
supervision. All work must be intelligently 
done, and somebody must provide the intel- 
ligence. Intelligence and right intent are 
valuable things, and are paid for by the 
person who fails to provide them. 

On the other hand, there is a degree of super- 
vision required which is not paid for by the 
employee. Its cost is added to the product se 
Any man who keeps a scientific cost system 
knows the vast sums that are paid to hold 
careless workers to their task. This is a dif- 
ferent thing from the matter of teaching. The 
apprentice must learn before he becomes an 
artisan se se 

The cost of superintendence is demanded by 
that vast contingent of careless, slipshod, 
indifferent people who take advantage of the 
boss se se 
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In small stores and shops a skilful observer 
can always tell whether the boss is on a 
vacation or gone on a business trip, or whether 
he is on the job. 
Go into a hotel and find the clerk playing 
cards with the customers, or entering into loud 
and mouthy arguments, and you will know 
that the boss is away. 
Enter a drygoods-store and see the clerks 
throwing paper wads, chewing gum, calling 
over across the callers to one another, and 
the fact is patent that the supervisor is not 
on to his job. 
In schools and colleges we are all familiar 
with the so-called student who brings a copy 
of Smollett or Balzac to school in his bundle 
of textbooks and then reads the novel under 
his desk or with one book inside of another, 
ready to shift instantly if the teacher appears. 
@ This same policy will probably be carried 
out by the youngster after he graduates from 
college and gets a job in a drygoods-store se 
I have seen salesladies languidly lay down a 
book or slide it under a pile of dress-goods, 
and arise with a yawn to wait on a customer. 
@ This of course could not occur in a store 
that was properly supervised, but from lack 
of supervision it would occur everywhere 
every day. 
The Cost of Supervision 

US is supervision, with humanity on its 

present plane, positively demanded. 
It is said that the Oneida Community did 
more work with less supervision, through 
picking its workers, than any other business 
organization that ever existed, the workers 
being fired with a zeal to do the thing superbly 
well sæ oe 
Maurice Bucke, Superintendent of the Hos- 
pital for the Insane, at London, Ontario, 
reduced the cost of care, per capita, some- 
thing like twenty-five per cent over what 
other asylums in the world had paid before. 
At the same time, he gave just as efficient 
service to the patients. He was able to do this 
through his great personality which inspired 
his helpers to do their best; also, through a 
policy of treatment toward the patients which 
brought about co-operation. In degree, every 
patient looked after himself. 
Here we get positive progress through the 
evolution of the individual to a point where he 
was able to do without supervision. 
The lower the intellectual and physical plane, 
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the more supervision undoubtedly is required. 
@ To do away with supervision is the ultimate 
aim of education. Every wise parent is teach- 
ing his children to do without him. The good 
schoolteacher is working to a point where his 
services are no longer necessary. The able 
physician is working to destroy his own busi- 
ness by showing people how to keep well. 
The aim of all law is to make all laws unnec- 
essary. So the intent, also, in commercial 
institutions is moving toward a point where 
the least possible supervision is required. 
In the meantime, however, supervision is a 
formidable tax on trade. It is paid by three 
parties, the employee, the employer and by 
the buyer or society at large. 

i£ 
The basis of commonsense is to know that 
good men may differ, vet in their differences 
agree Me om 

De 
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books published in America 
every year—mostly bad. This 
is a straight steal from Tammas 
Carlyle, who said, ‘‘ Four thou- 
sand people cross London 
Bridge every day, mostly fools.” 
@ My opinion is, however, 
that all books do somebody 
good; also, they do good to 
somebody. Writing a book helps 
the author to get the matter 
straight in his own bean, and 
few books do anything else beyond this. 

I have been reading a book with a prodigious 
title, The Elementary Laws of Advertising, 
and How to Use Them, by Henry S. Bunting. 
@ This book proves three things: 

First, is the mathematical demonstration that 
the laws of advertising exist. 

Second, that the author knows them. 

Third, that he can explain to the reader how 
to use them. 

I have read this book with much pleasure and 
profit. It certainly has supplied me with a 
few ideas, likewise laughs, and it has con- 
vinced me that I am a charter member of the 
Ignoramus Club, so far as advertising is 
concerned se se 

I once knew in Buffalo a very successful 
wholesale butcher se This man had never 
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reached long division in arithmetic, and he 
could write his name only with great pains. 
But he could sit on the top plank of a pig- 
pen and look down on a carload of hogs, and 
figure out in his own mind what he could sell 
those hogs for after they were butchered. 
This being done, he would make a bid on the 
hogs 5e 5e 

His books were closed every night. 

He bought for cash and sold for cash, and the 
amount of money he had showed him what 
his profits were. This man founded a great 
and successful business, but no one for a 
moment would say he was scientific. 

In advertising I am a sort of wholesale butcher. 
I do things, but I do not know how. I work 
like Gaudentius, the Roman architect who 
built the Coliseum and the stone bridges that 
spanned the ancient rivers of the Roman 
Empire, without knowing the eternal laws of 
mechanical stress upon which the arch rests 
its indestructible power. 

Bunting is like James B. Eads, who reduces 
these laws to mathematical precision and 
creates a tubular steel bridge in his mind se 
Science is the common knowledge of the 
common people classifed. Business is the 
production or purchase and sale of com- 
modities sæ se 

If a proposition is scientific, it can be analyzed, 
formulated, explained. 

Also, you know in advance what will occur. 
So science is prophetic. 

Mix an acid with an alkali and you know 
what will occur. 

You put glycerine and nitric acid together 
and hit it with a hammer and you can bet on 
results. If you step on a dog’s tail, you can 
safely assume that he will do one or all of 
three things: he will yelp, jump, or he may 
bite you, and if you know positively whether 
or not he will bite you, you are a prophet. 

It all turns on the dog with which you deal, 
and on his mood. If you know your dog, and 
your science is empirical, that is; based on 
experience with this particular dog, you can 
gauge results. 

We used to think there was a science in 
medicine, but no wise physician claims as 
much now. There is a science in chemistry, 
but when you apply a chemical to a human 
body, you can not possibly foretell results, 
simply because no two bodies are exactly 
alike se se 
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And as no two human bodies are alike, so 
do minds differ. 
There is no science to education. You may 
send your boy to Phillips Exeter Academy for 
two years and Harvard for four, and when 
he comes back you may have to support him 
the rest of his life. It works or it does not, as 
the case may be. Mixing so much boy with 
so much college curriculum is a matter of 
guesswork as to results. Œ We have said that 
there can be no science to advertising, because 
we deal with x, and x is the great unknown, 
unanalyzed, human mind. 
If we knew exactly what the Zeitgeist was, 
we could set our machine, start it a-going, go 
off and leave it, and the results would come in. 
@ But alas! and alack! humanity is a con- 
stantly variable quantity, as fickle as the 
wind, For while it is true that the wind 
represents a certain amount of energy during 
the course of a year, yet, we do not know, and 
nobody knows, the amount of energy that will 
be represented in the wind on any particular 
day or hour. 

Fundamental Laws of Advertising 

ND so, having unlimbered my ignorance 

to this extent, I take up the book of 
Henry S. Bunting, entitled, The Elementary 
Laws of Advertising, and How to Use Them. 
@ It will not do to assume that Henry S. 
Bunting is fluffy in his alfalfa. He is a pub- 
lisher who does not belong to the cult of 
Barabbas. He is a mathematician, an econo- 
mist, an orator, and a businessman. 
But because we can’t fully understand him is 
no reason why we should stand off chewing 
a straw and declare, “ There haint no such 
animile." sæ se 
Man does not manufacture laws, he dis- 
covers them ; and so rarely are laws discovered 
in the economic world that when one is recog- 
nized we attach the man's name to it and give 
him the same honors that we bestow on a 
doctor who discovers a new disease. 
Doctor Bright did not invent Bright's disease 
—he merely discovered a strike on the part 
of the human system : a kind of sabotage when 
the kidneys, instead of eliminating their waste 
through the sewer, throw this refuse back 
and contaminate the water-supply. 
And, as Doctor Oliver Wendell Holmes said, 
we attach the name of the man to the disease, 
and it goes clattering down the corridors of 
time, like a tin can to a dog's tail. 
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The Law of Diminishing Returns is that law 
in economics which provides that the ratio 
of profits decreases according to the amount 
of business done, and if you do a business 
big enough you will reach a point where there 
is no profit at all, and then you go over the 
hill, and the business breaks down of its.own 
weight. @ The Law of Average is the basic 
principle in all life and fire insurance. This is 
the law that recognizes that the element of 
chance does not exist in large numbers. 
This is one of the most useful laws ever dis- 
covered—invaluable to bankers, credit men, 
insurance companies. 
The Law of the Cosmic Urge written of by 
Ernst Haeckel is a most interesting law. 
Then we get Gresham's Law of Finance, 
which is this: Where two kinds of money are 
in circulation, one base and the other intrinsic 
in value, the base currency will always drive 
out of circulation the coin of intrinsic value se 
I was greatly flattered by reading in an 
English paper an article on ‘‘ Hubbard's Law 
of Education." I did not know before that I 
had discovered any law, but the Englishman 
who wrote the article declared that I had, 
and here is the law: '* When you do too much 
for a child he will never do much for himself.” 
@ Doctor Jordan has put the same idea in a 
little better form, thus: " The value of a 
college is in inverse ratio to the extent of its 
equipment." 
If Bunting can, by his recently discovered 
laws of advertising, figure out the exact value 
in returns of the ten million dollars which 
Henry Ford has advertised that he intends 
to give away, Bunting is the man Ford wants. 
A Unique Treatise 

UNTING'S book is unlike any ever before 

written. He divides things into their con- 
stituent parts, analyzes the whole, and tells 
you how much of each the whole thing con- 
tains. For instance, he deals in what he calls 
Attention, Demand, Sales, Suasion, Prefer- 
ence, Depression and Elevation of the Selling- 
Point, Space, the Radius of Circulation, Rep- 
etition, Appeal, Determinants, Constants, 
Variants, Association, Suggestion, Specificity, 
Buying Units, Specialties, the Selling Power of 
Premiums, the Eight Main Tools of Publicity, 
Luxus and Monopoly Advertising. Needless to 
say, Bunting is a college graduate, with enough 
degrees to stuff an Ostermoor. Here are some 
of Bunting’s Laws of Advertising. 
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The selling-power of publicity varies with its 
attention value and its suasion. 
With a given suasion value, the selling-power 
of an advertisement varies with its attention 
value se 5e» 
The selling-power of publicity varies with the 
frequency of its repetition and the frequency 
of change in the form of its appeal. 
The selling-power of publicity varies with the 
directness of its appeal to the individual who 
buys ce 5e 
The activating elements that enter into the 
composition of suasion are derived from the 
peculiar character of the medium. 
The selling-power of publicity is limited by 
the consumption limit of the goods. 
The selling-power of publicity is limited by 
the selling-power of all competing publicity 
in the same competitive field. 
The variability of demand for monopoly goods 
is inversely proportional to the degree in 
which the goods are a necessary. 
The selling-power of publicity for monopoly 
goods varies inversely with the number of 
consumers of the monopoly goods specified se 
The selling-power of specialties varies with 
the frequency of their use by the recipient and 
the permanence of their value in use. 
The selling-power of premium publicity varies 
with the value of the premium and the time 
required to win it. 
The attention-getting power of the space 
used in a space advertisement is limited by 
the space-limit attention point of the space 
itself sæ se 
The selling-point of an advertisement lies at 
the intersection of its attention-getting power 
with the power of its suasion. 
The selling-power of publicity varies inversely 
with its attention-power when attention-get- 
ting is made the sole purpose of the publicity. 
A Power for Good 
ND in these days when everybody belongs 
to an advertising club, and we are all 
called upon from time to time to unmuzzle 
our ignorance, the Bunting book is bound to 
do good se 5» 
Bunting claims he has discovered laws that 
will show how you can make money through 
publicity. His formule are algebraic, and 
algebra is mathematics that deals with sym- 
bols instead of figures. 
Symbols stand for anything you may agree 
on: dollars, services, weight, strength, pres- 
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sure, tension. By algebra you can formulate 
the quantity of water that passes a given 
point in a river in one day, or you can figure 
the amount of electric current delivered at 
the end of a wire. By algebra your symbols 
may stand for the selling-power of a salesman 
as measured in the profits of the firm at the 
end of the year; the symbols may stand for 
the salesman’s moral character, his good 
looks, or his persuasive ability. 
By algebra you could reduce long reports on 
foolscap to one little line of figures that can 
be put on the back of a visiting-card. Bunting 
takes a tangled mass of abstract facts and 
reduces them to mathematical terms. He 
unscrambles the eggs which make up the 
omelet of advertising. He shows the way to a 
much-needed rationalistic method in business. 
@ After you have read the book, whether you 
can safely be trusted with the expenditure of 
forty thousand dollars in publicity so as to 
make sales to the extent of five hundred 
thousand dollars is still a question, although 
Bunting seems to infer it is n’t. 
Bunting’s book is issued by The Novelty News 
Laboratory of Business Economics, Chicago. 
@ The most beautiful thing about Brother 
Bunting’s book is his astounding claim that 
he has discovered the hard, clear-cut, invalu- 
able, natural laws that control advertising se 
And now that I have introduced you to 
Bunting's book, I will state a secret. It's 
this: Farmer Rankin, who runs the John Lee 
Mahin Advertising Agency, has hired Brother 
Bunting at the trifling salary of one hundred 
thousand dollars a year, with a provision that 
all of Bunting's books shall be burned and the 
plates destroyed, so that the John Lee Mahin 
Advertising Agency will control the secret of 
advertising, and retain it for the benefit of 
their clients until such a time as the Attorney 
General of the United States orders a dis- 
solution of the red-headed Rankin for a 
combination in restraint of trade. 
p 
men who have achieved success are 

the men who have worked, read, thought 
more than was absolutely necessary; who 
have not been content with knowledge suffi- 
cient for the present need, but who have 
sought additional knowledge and stored it 
away for the emergency reserve. It is super- 
fluous labor that equips a man for everything 
that counts most in life.—Senator Davis. 
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Inhuman Humanities! 
By Alice Hubbard 


"n? H ODAY, I talked with a great 

uy financier, a manipulator of 
labor, a man who takes the 
opportunity to see with a thou- 
sand eyes, and get a thousand 
viewpoints, where most of us 
are content with one. 
'* I go to school to every person 
I meet," he said to me. “I 
never lose the opportunity to 
get a man's point of view, no 
matter who he is. Some of the 
most valuable information I 
have has come to me from talking with 
workingmen. 
* I know my own point of view; I must get 
theirs if I would be cosmopolitan, inter- 
national." se se 

What Is Worth While 
was my privilege to go to school with a 

workingman the other day. He is a ship’s 
carpenter. His great, rugged hands identify 
him with toil. 
This man is not learned from books, but he 
has been to school to people and to the life he 
has lived. He exercises his brain as he exer- 
cises his muscle. He is the type of the old 
shoemakers and blacksmiths who have helped 
to make history interesting. This man is 
abreast with the times concerning things that 
touch his life. 
This workingman is nearly sixty years old. 
He has never married, but he has lived with a 
gentle, worthy ideal all his life. 
During our little visit, a subject was men- 
tioned that the newspapers have judged of 
great interest to many people. 
* What do you think of Mr. Ford's plan of 
profit-sharing? ” 
He slowly shook his head. 
“ I doubt if it is of benefit,” he said quietly. 
“ It reaches only a few people, and it is pos- 
sible for it to reach only a few. Except for 
Mr. Ford's phenomenal success in business— 
which can not be repeated—it would be 
impossible for him. There is no science in it. 
The act is like that of a tramp meteor that 
flashes through the sky. It may never come 
again in the world's history." 
The thoughtful man resumed his former quiet 
attitude »e se 
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* But Mr. Ford discriminated against his 
women employees,” I said. 

The man roused surprisingly. 

'* Yes, yes !” he said quickly. 

** You believe that women should receive the 
same wage as men for equal service? ” 

“ Why should n't they? ” he instantly inter- 
rogated. ' Why should n't they? They do 
more for the world than men do. 

“ That is the way it is with women. But we 
always give them the hard row, and the bad 
end of the bargain. We lay aside our honor 
when we deal with people who can not enforce 
justice se Se 

“Why, I boarded with a family, and the 
mother died. She was a fine woman. She had a 
beautiful, little girl, well trained. A week after 
the mother died, the father gave this little 
girl to a widow, signed away his every right 
to her. And right there in our town, within a 
stone's throw, was a woman whose husband 
died, and she had four children. She made her 
way and took care of those four children and 
brought them up. She had no help from any 
one either.” 

The man was alive and quivering with the 
intensity of his feeling. 

“ It is a hard world for girls," said Martin 
Luther to his wife. 

And it is still a hard world for girls, because 
it is a man's world made for men by men. It 
was not made by men of this generation nor the 
generation before this one. It was made by 
men for men when men were barbaric, when 
the lust for power and satiety dictated the 
policy of men's activities ; when pirates owned 
the seas, and robbers possessed the land ; when 
men ruled by fiat, and enforced their laws with 
battle-ax and torture. @ The whole world 
responded to fear; and fear breeds ignobly se 
Man is far better today than the ancient 
world in which he lives. He is established in 
it. He clings to the perquisites of office. It is 
difficult for any man to divide other than an 
imaginary kingdom with a woman. 

Our traditions have given to men power over 
women, power over their life until death se 
Men have always carried the moneybags. 
This world is ruled by money power. Public 
sentiment is made by money. 

It is said that the greatest influence militant 
suffragettes in England have had, came when 
they were able to raise twenty-five thousand 
dollars in an afternoon. 
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Mr. Ford’s picture, and peans of applause 
for him, are in every newspaper in the United 
States, because he is distributing ten millions 
of dollars se se 
But Mr, Ford has discriminated against 
women employees. When the spirit of the 
time, of which he is not quite cognizant, 
questions him with regard to this injustice, 
his reasons are like one grain of wheat in two 
bushels of chaff. 
The first government of Home and State 
was matriarchal. Possibly we are living in 
the dawn of a Renaissance of that time sə 
We hope, and we believe that we are traveling 
out of the darkness into the day. 
But it is not yet day. 
A Modern Instance 

N a Buffalo (New York) paper of December 

Eighth, Nineteen Hundred Thirteen, it was 
reported that a young woman, twenty years 
old, knocked at the door of a humble home, 
in Gittere Street. The young woman was sick 
and in distress. She carried a satchel in her 
hand se se 
She was given a room.The next day she was 
found unconscious on her bed. In searching 
for something that should identify her, her 
suit-case was opened and there was found in 
it a dead baby. 
The young woman was taken to the German 
Hospital and given skilful care. Every effort 
was made to save her life. She recovered 
sufficiently to go from the hospital. As she was 
leaving, on January Seventh, she was arrested 
and charged with murder in the first degree. 
She is now awaiting trial in the Buffalo jail »e 
What inhumanity could cause any one to 
bring a woman back to consciousness, where 
sweet oblivion had given surcease to a sorrow 
which no man could understand ! 
What humanity had the officer who could 
arrest a girl, twenty years old, a stranger in a 
strange land, for doing the only thing which 
our modern civilization would allow her to do 
and remain ''respectable "! What else was 
there for this girl to do but to kill her baby? 
No one would give her work with her baby in 
her arms; no one would take her baby and 
give her a chance to work. The State would 
not give her the opportunity nor recognize 
that she had the right to the privilege of taking 
care of her own baby. 
She did not kill that baby because she had 
hate in her heart or murder. She did it because 
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there was nothing else for her to do and live. 
@ The brand which we have put upon such a 
mother is one which no mother can carry and 
live, and we have left no chance of life for her 
child se se 
She was more humane than those who arrested 
her, and who now charge her with murder sæ 
If there had been one little chance for that 
mother to have lived and cared for her child, 
there is nothing on earth that could have kept 
her from caring for it. 
She had supped full of sorrow before she came 
to America, or she would not have landed here 
alone, just a month before her baby was born. 
@ Who was the father of her child? Why did 
not the father come with her? 
If he were the man she worked for, the hus- 
band of the woman whom she served, higher 
in rank and out of her class, she was utterly 
defenseless. If he hired her passage to America 
and gave her a little money, there was just 
one thing for her to do and that was to obey 
him se se 
Were the father of her child of her class and 
eligible for marriage, she would probably have 
married him, and she would not have come 
alone to America. 
The Rising Tide 
E need Ingersoll to come and tell us about 
crimes against criminals. 

We need Jesus of Nazareth to come, and 
writing with his finger on the ground, remind 
us that Nature is our real mother, and then to 
arise, and point to the men who control the 
workings of this man-made world, and say, 
* Let that man among you who is without sin 
cast the first stone." 
We need women who are mothers, mothers in 
fact or potential mothers, to get possession of 
a little corner of this world where women can 
have a square deal, where they will not need 
tears of pity nor be compelled to plead for an 
opportunity to live an honest, righteous life. 
@ We need a corner of this world where men 
and women can live and make a leaven that 
shall leaven the whole lump of smug, satisfied, 
smiling, respectable society. 
We need legislation that shall recognize 
motherhood as sacred; legislation that shall 
make a mother's right to her child as secure 
as a man's rights to his land and his houses ss 
God speed the day when every State in the 
Union, when every country of the world shall 
recognize women as human beings, born with 
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equal rights with men, and where every 
woman has the privilege of exercising her 
natural rights! 
God speed the day when women shall live 
their own lives uncoerced, independent and 
free! de se 

oe 
To have a full stomach and a fixed income 
are no small things se Howdyer, one may set 
his mark higher! 


Agricultural Education 


By Doctor Edward A. Rumely 


v HE ANKIND has come into pos- 
session of new tools. The steam- 
engine has attracted all pro- 
ductive activities from the 
home and centered them in 
vast factories. It has built up 
cities. Rapid and cheap trans- 
portation has enabled the still 
further centralization of pro- 
ductive effort into larger units. 
Engine-power is so much 
cheaper and more effective that 
men throughout the civilized 
world have assembled near it so they may use 
it in all their work and as part of the daily 
routine of living. A still further increase of 
human power came as we learned that ten 
men working together are vastly more efficient 
than ten individuals working singly. When a 
thousand men are united for a common pur- 
pose, their power has increased almost in 
geometrical ratio. 
Today, in consequence, we are attacking 
problems of such magnitude that before them 
single individuals would be powerless. The 
corporation is the institution created within 
the last century to focus the endeavor of large 
numbers to a common end. Corporations have 
grown in size from decade to decade until they 
have become national and international in 
their scope, dealing successfully with problems 
that would have appalled our forebears of only 
a generation ago. 
With this growth to greater and greater size, 
the corporation became a factory of such 
importance to the life of each citizen that the 
feeling spread among the people of all countries 
that the State, representing the people as a 
whole, must step in to define the principles, 
limit the scope, regulate, and prevent the 
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abuse of the power that has been acquired by 
such corporate groups. This new function of 
regulating corporations has given the public 
Officials in charge of our Government an 
authority and influence reaching intimately 
into our business activities. 
Corporation or State 

HE application of scientific knowledge and 

the use of larger tools have made possible, 
and public welfare demands, some under- 
takings that exceed even the powers of our 
modern corporations. Think for a moment of 
the Panama Canal, where the very rocks which 
have stood as a barrier through all time have 
been severed to make a channel for ships and 
commerce, for thought and closer intercourse 
among the peoples. A corporation had under- 
taken and failed at the work. Our National 
Government rose to the need, used all the 
powers that inhere in our modern political 
organization, and gave the necessary credit 
to carry on the work. It is interesting in this 
connection to recall that the low interest-rate 
and favorable market for the bonds was due 
to the deep conviction that the political 
organization, in this case our United States 
Government, is the most stable and perma- 
nent thing in human affairs. To the Panama 
Canal every American can point with pride as 
one of the monumental results of our govern- 
mental activity. 
It is true that after this effort the efficiency’ 
of our officials and of the public organization 
at Washington sank back to lower levels. 
In the meantime, however, a demonstration 
has been made of what can be achieved by a 
government under disinterested and effective 
leadership se ce 
We are finding that there are many other 
activities that can best be carried on if dele- 
gated to the Government. No corporation, for 
example, could be safely entrusted with the 
unlimited powers and the many-sided control 
of individual lives necessary to the most 
successful operation of industrial, accident, 
sickness and old-age insurance, for as soon as 
such a system is developed, the instruction of 
all medical schools must be modified accord- 
ingly, health conditions in cities and industries 
changed by legislation, safety devices enforced 
in factories and upon farm machinery by the 
police power of the State, 
No private corporation operated for profit 
could afford to cultivate forests on a national 
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scale and for national aims and with due 
regard to such matters as influence on water- 
supply, with no prospects of returns for sixty 
or seventy years. The distribution of mail and 
building of public roads have fallen wholly 
within the sphere of the Govemment’s work. 
Everybody recognizes that such a gigantic 
task as the digging of the Panama Canal could 
not have been entrusted to a private corpo- 
ration. In spite of the fact that some of the 
best and most efficient schools are privately 
managed and privately owned, we all recognize 
that the education of our children is of such 
fundamental importance that this function 
must be assumed by City, State and National 
governing bodies responsible to all the people. 
From year to year the field of activity that lies 
beyond the scope of the private corporation 
broadens ; new tasks arise which to be handled 
effectively must be assumed by our public 
institutions. It is only necessary for us to be 
cautious in this matter and not to develop too 
fast. We must hold as a principle that what- 
ever can be handled by the individual must 
be left to the individual, that no function that 
can be effectively discharged by individual 
men should be taken over by the corporation. 
The Larger State 

HE corporation binding a larger number 

of men together into group effort has 
permanence beyond the life of any one man 
and can best deal with a great variety of 
problems, as is evidenced by the thousands of 
corporations operating within our midst se 
Everything that can be done by the corpora- 
tion should be left for it to do, and the City, 
State and National Government should assume 
only such functions as can not ádequately be 
discharged by private corporate effort. Starting 
with this viewpoint, the important thing for 
businessmen to realize is that some broaden- 
ing of governmental activity is inevitable. My 
teacher of political economy used to say, 
“ The State exists to protect life and property, 
and for defense against foreign enemies "; 
but we can no longer believe that this is the 
whole truth. The machines and tools, the 
railroads and commerce, the vast bodies of 
knowledge organized in the sciences, and the 
fund of power in medicine and hygiene that 
the last generation created and left as a herit- 
age to us, have made necessary a broadening 
of State functions. In consequence, public 
activities—what the State, in the broadest 
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sense of that word, meaning the political 
group, does and how it is managed: in short, 
politics from year to year—are becoming more 
important to each individual citizen. 
Businessmen in Politics 

NTIL now our greatest leaders and the 

men of the largest talents have worked 
professionally as individuals or given their 
services to the corporation, Our most effective 
men who combine vision with a practical 
grasp of affairs have been gathered into our 
banks and business enterprises. With the 
broadening and increase of State activities, 
those leaders must go out equipped with their 
experience and th*'r organizing ability to take 
an interest in public affairs. The agricultural 
development of our country and the spread of 
better training for agricultural work are of 
such prime importance that it concerns every 
capable man who can contribute anything of 
value, even though he does not make politics 
his profession. Unless many other business- 
men—leaders—arise quickly and fully in a 
similar way to the new social ideals that are 
stirring our people, our present government of 
selfish politicians will be supplanted by social- 
istic majorities that reject private capital as a 
tool, ignore the function of leadership, and 
believe merely in the routine of committee rule. 
@ The State never needed great men as much 
as today. That economic conditions have made 
opportunities for men to become great is only 
a half-truth. Great men, the heroes, have made 
history. Such great men are now needed who 
will use the State organization as their tool 
to achieve the larger ends. 

Need of Vocational Education 

GRICULTURAL education is but a part 

of a larger demand of our time. Our cities 
are calling for skilled workers and better 
training for industrial effort. Every boy and 
girl is to be fitted by the school for the voca- 
tional effort of real life. The acute need for 
this at present is due to the fact that we have 
entered a new economic period of our country's 
development. 
When the Republic was founded, four gener- 
ations ago, our forefathers, scattered along 
the Atlantic seaboard, were but a tew millions 
in number. To their West lay a whole virgin 
continent, richer in soil fertility, timber, ore, 
and other national resources than any land 
the white man had ever found. With energy 
and shrewd intelligence, they took possession 
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and exploited these stores in a gigantic way. 
The fur-bearing animals were killed. The 
timber was cut and sawed into lumber for use 
at home and sale into export markets, with 
mills that could handle a million feet a day, 
operated by the labor of few men. Improved 
methods of mining by machinery enabled a 
few men to handle vast masses of ore and 
metal. Faster and faster the prairies were 
broken and seeded to wheat, partly because 
wheat can be easily transported, but mainly 
because in the value of wheat there is not 
merely the labor of producing it, but also a 
content of valuable soil salts in which we have 
been selling the fertility of our virgin prairie 
in European markets. 
In Eighteen Hundred Thirty the work of 
growing a bushel of wheat on the farm required 
three hours of human time. Today, due to the 
introduction of improved machinery, a bushel 
of wheat contains only ten minutes of labor 
value. In other words, the unit of soil salts, 
worth over twenty cents in each bushel, suf- 
ficed to furnish employment for three hours ; 
while today the wheat-selling farmer must part 
with that amount of his soil capital to sell ten 
minutes of his labor— a development of one 
thousand eight hundred per cent in the wrong 
direction sæ se 
At first there was but a limited population 
and a vast land to be mastered and worked. 
To take its treasures with the least amount of 
labor became the aim of our people. Every- 
body’s thoughts centered upon labor-saving 
devices, with the result that more mechanical 
inventions and machines to economize labor 
were put forth in the United States than in all 
the rest of the world. From our midst the 
typewriter and self-binder started on their 
unending march. 
Our Economic Crisis 

HE first or Colonial period of our history 

is now at an end. We are a hundred mil- 
lions in number. Our open West is gone. The 
country is occupied. Our population is spread 
until cities have touched the Pacific. Already 
our timber is half cut, and we have calculated 
that within another generation at the present 
rate of consumption the last of our forests will 
be gone. We are mining our iron, our copper, 
our lead and other metals more rapidly than 
any other country in the world. The pioneer 
farmers who worked the soils of the South 
with tobacco and of the East with wheat, can 
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no longer move off to the West, when, having 
exhausted the fertility of our lands, they find 
farming no longer profitable. The hundred 
thousand vigorous Americans who went last 
year to Canada with energy, capital and 
American tools are a concrete evidence that 
we have reached the end of our course which 
we have been traveling. The whole country 
has been startled by the warning of farsighted 
men, and now the demand for conservation of 
our natural wealth is becoming more and more 
insistent, We have been made to realize that 
every child born brings a mouth that must be 
fed, a body that must be sheltered and clothed, 
but no increase in natural wealth. We must 
still learn that every child does bring two 
hands, which can work, and which, when highly 
trained and backed by scientific knowledge, 
can create untold values. Stated otherwise, we 
must care for our increasing population, not 
by increased exploitation of our natural stores, 
but by providing abundant work for skilled 
labor se sæ 
Creating Values Out of Labor 

E began by cutting the maple-tree into a 

cord of wood, worth from three to seven 
dollars, and each tree furnished material for 
one day’s work. This same tree, if sawed into 
lumber, is worth twenty dollars and would 
furnish employment for three or four days for 
one man. If quarter-sawed, and more carefully 
treated, it might be worth forty dollars and 
would furnish employment for more skilled and 
better paid workers and for a period of from 
ten to twelve days. And this same lumber, in a 
furniture-factory, would produce furniture 
worth from one hundred dollars to five hun- 
dred dollars and would furnish employment 
directly and indirectly equal to from six 
months’ to one year’s work for one man. If 
the workman had the skill of a German 
cabinetmaker and artistic training, he might 
produce articles worth several thousand dol- 
lars, and find in the lumber from that single 
tree profitable employment upon which he 
could support his family for from one to three 
years. And, finally, if he had the highest 
artistic ability and the skill of an Italian wood- 
carver or a violin-maker, he might produce 
objects with an art value ranging into many 
thousands of dollars, upon the return from 
which he could live his whole life. 
The whole range of values in this series, from 
the seven dollars’ worth of cord-wood to the 
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seven-thousand-dollar art-object, depends 
upon the degree of intelligence extended to 
identically the same raw material through the 
quantity and quality of labor employed upon it. 
Bartering Resources for Personal Service 

UR country’s four principal exports are 

still cotton, copper, wheat and mineral 
oils, all articles of natural wealth. We export 
chiefly these and relatively crude products 
partially manufactured with coarse machinery 
and unskilled labor—articles the price of 
which arises largely from the natural wealth, 
with but a small content of labor values. We 
ship abroad hundreds of thousands of tons of 
steel at one cent a pound and copper at twelve 
cents a pound; and we buy back magnetos 
made of these same metals from Germany at 
one dollar and a half a pound. In exchange for 
steel rails at one cent a pound, we buy back 
scientific instruments at ten dollars a pound, 
nine dollars and ninety cents being the labor 
added to the ten cents’ worth of metal. 
To France we sell metals, wheat, barley, 
cotton, oils; and get in retum champagne, 
laces, vichy water, amusements for our foreign 
tourists, and education for our students. The 
silk that she sends us, she herself has imported 
in a raw state from foreign countries, adding 
value to it merely through the skill of her 
workers and the design of her artists. 
To England at nine cents a pound we sell raw 
cotton with its content of fertility from our 
Southern soils, cotton that she spins and 
weaves for the world’s markets into cloth 
worth one dollar a pound without touching a 
single resource of her own land, 
To Italy we send a million bushels of wheat, 
and Caruso comes to sing for us a few hours 
in return. 

A New Political Policy 

SURVEY of our National activities 

reveals one significant fact: We are still 
bartering away the solid things of the earth 
in return for the use of capital, business and 
labor values and personal service of other 
peoples. Our forefathers, with a virgin con- 
tinent behind them, could well afford to do 
this, but for us that time is long past. Our 
whole economic policy from now on must aim 
to create values out of labor in the cities by 
building up secondary industries that take 
the raw materials and convert them into 
highly manufactured products. Instead of 
selling our steel and lumber in the raw state 
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at one cent a pound, we must sell our iron in 
reapers and engines at ten cents a pound, in 
automobiles at fifty cents a pound, and in 
typewriters and cash-registers at two dollars 
a pound se se 
This same ideal of selling labor instead of 
natural wealth is binding upon the farm, We 
do not need better agricultural education, to 
increase the wheat-crop from thirteen to 
thirty bushels an acre merely for the sake of 
increasing our total yield of cereals. I doubt 
with our present population whether it would 
be a good thing to increase the yield of wheat 
from thirteen to an average of thirty bushels 
an acre for the sake of growing seventeen 
hundred million bushels annually instead of 
seven, for that would simply hasten the day of 
soil exhaustion. Our aim should be rather to 
get the same amount of cereals from a smaller 
acreage, so as to leave more land free for other 
varied crops. The ideal of selling labor values 
is binding for agriculture exactly as for other 
manufacturing industries. The more highly 
refined the farm-product, the more labor and 
intelligence it contains, the greater its value 
in dry substances per pound, and the smaller 
the drain it entails upon the soil of the farm 
from which it came. Instead of cereals at 
sixty cents a bushel, the farmer must sell 
cattle at eight cents a pound, and he will get 
for each pound of soil salts forty times as 
much return. In butter, eggs, cheese and 
fruits he sells his labor and his personal effort 
rather than his soil values. 
Of course we want to increase our acre yield 
to the highest profitable limit, so that we can 
grow our national quota on the smallest area, 
thereby releasing acreage for other crops, 
through which, with much less drain on our 
soil fertility, the farmer can market large 
values arising from labor, a larger capital 
investment, and intelligent management sæ 
The degree to which the farmer is successful 
in reaching this ideal of selling his labor 
measures the approach to a balanced state of 
agriculture that will leave each acre of land at 
the end of the year as fertile as at the begin- 
ning 5e se 
The Soil, Our Heritage 

E must cease looking upon our land as an 

object which has us as transient masters. 
Instead, the passing years must teach us to 
love our soil as the European owner does the 
few acres that he has inherited from his father 
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and in which lie all the past traditions of his 
family, In the soil we must see our great and 
permanent possession that is to be preserved, 
built up and made more fruitful for our 
children in coming years. If we accept as a 
national ideal the demand that we live by the 
labor power of our people, we must quickly 
become a nation of skilled workers in the city 
and upon the farm, for crude and unskilled 
effort will not support us in our present 
standard of living. It is comparatively a simple 
thing to farm by machinery for wheat on the 
virgin prairie; but to carry on intensive 
agriculture in accordance with scientific prin- 
ciples under a system of crop rotation, using 
a great equipment of tools, with large stocks 
of well-bred cattle, growing a great variety of 
plants and fruits, supplying from year to year 
the needed fertilizer to the soil, requires 
special skill and much technical knowledge se 
The routine of tradition will no longer suffice. 
The sciences of chemistry and physics, 
acquaintance with botany and some of the 
other elemental laws of plant life, mechanical 
skill in handling tools and machinery, are a 
necessary part of the equipment for successful 
farming. The knowledge that underlies this is of 
recent development, but is not yet a common 
possession of the farmers of this country ; hence, 
not knowing himself, the father can not impart 
adequate training to his son. 

The modern demand that the school shall 
broaden its function and take over industrial 
and agricultural education to fit its pupils for 
vocational work in life is not accidental or 
sporadic. The broadening of its function is 
part of the great sweep of development— 
another step in a process of the great evolution 
itself that began with the earliest human 
history. Originally the family or clan, based 
upon the ties of kinship, was the highest social 
group in and through which men could work. 
Every one outside of the clan was a stranger 
and an enemy, and each family was self- 
sufficing. In the Old Testament we find the 
story of such primitive conditions. Abraham 
was father and grandfather to his people. He 
was the ruler, with powers of life and death. 
He was the priest who worshiped and offered 
sacrifices; he allotted the tasks, ordered the 
work, and owned the property. If his people 
needed bread he provided it, and for water he 
found the well. When tribal war was to be 
declared, he commanded. One by one these 
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functions were taken. First the city crystallized 
a political organization that began to protect 
life and property. Authority over the person 
of the citizen passed from the father or head 
of the clan to the larger group. It was one of 
the later Roman emperors who announced a 
law that from that day forth the authority to 
kill would be vested in the State, and that no 
father must thereafter kill his son or daughter 
or wife, but must turn them over to the State 
for proper punishment when they had com- 
mitted wrong. In other words, he announced 
that the time had come when the person can 
be better protected by the State institution 
organized outside of the family. In the early 
days, the father performed all worship at the 
family hearth-fire. But soon religious feelings 
found a higher expression in prophets and 
great religious leaders, who called their dis- 
ciples to follow them and gradually organized 
institutions that took over religious worship 
and the propagation of religious doctrine in a 
separate institution se Until a hundred years 
ago, the production of food stil centered 
largely in the family. The advent of the steam- 
engine and the introduction of new tools and 
machinery called for a broader group than 
was possible within the family circle. Corpo- 
rations were organized to control factories se 
Education Passes From Family to State 
N asimilar way the family was no longer able 
to transmit successfully the body of knowl- 
edge that had been accumulated. Public 
schools were erected as a great innovation. 
The parents who under former conditions 
were responsible for the training of their 
children were called upon to send them out 
of the home into the public school, and back 
of this demand of the State for control over 
the education of the child from the sixth 
year on we have placed the truant officer 
of today. 
As it was found that the family was no longer 
adequate to furnish proper training, one 
subject after another has been added to the 
school course. Domestic science or home- 
making itself is one of the latest of the addi- 
tions to the curriculum. When vocational 
training in all its aspects, to fit directly for 
the broad work of life, shall have been com- 
pletely included in the curriculum, it will be 
one step more in the long development toward 
social integration from the tamily to the 
larger unit. It will give us the benefit of the 
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specialist, who will be devoted to his particular 
line of activity with freedom to accumulate 
the broad special knowledge that has been in 
process of growth through all the centuries 
and will continue long after his time. 
Culture Through Work 
UR discussion in America of the aims of 
better agricultural education so far has 
turned too much upon knowledge alone. We 
have assumed that it was simply a body of 
new information for the benefit of the farmers. 
But much more is needed. Many of the most 
valuable experiences we are unable to for- 
mulate in words, especially when they arise 
from our muscle sense, Skill of hand and a sort 
of sixth sense or quick intuition for practical 
work come only of experience. Work with the 
hands leading to vocational training must 
become part of our school course, for reasons 
altogether different from those originally 
enumerated se se 
Every child, merely as a human being, has 
values with its life so sacred that we may not 
use it as a means to an end. The fact that there 
is a dearth of skilled labor and that our facto- 
ries need skilled workers, or that our farms 
must be more efficiently managed if they are 
to furnish the nation a permanent food-supply, 
would not be a satisfactory ground for our 
taking control of our public schools, and 
turning them to such utilitarian ends. The 
school has its first duty to develop the powers 
and latent possibilities of each child entrusted 
to its care, so that it may grow to the richest 
possible life. It must give broad culture. Every 
child should be helped to understand the great 
truths that were accumulated for our gener- 
ation as its heritage from the past. It should 
receive a working knowledge of reading, 
writing, spelling and numbers that will enable 
it to reach out and climb into any field of 
thought to which its interests may lead ; and 
in addition our schools should give to all 
children feeling for the highest social and 
religious aspiration. 
The Hand, Our Greatest Sense-Organ 

OR the sake of this culture, work must be 

made part of the school course. We have 
still to learn that our hand is our primary 
sense-organ. Man differs from the animals and 
is superior to them not because he has better 
eyes, or a sharper ear, or a keener sense of 
smell than they. He is superior to them mainly 
because the two fore-members of his body, 
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that in animals are either the wings or the 
forefeet, have been freed from the burden of 
merely supporting or moving his weight. In 
the fore-members that thus became free, the 
thumb moved opposite the fingers and made 
the hand able to take hold of things, and 
through the hand the human species grew in 
both a spiritual and an intellectual grasp of 
the world. The club and the stone, which at 
first were only weapons, gradually shaped 
themselves into tools, and while plying these 
tools against the material world, a knowledge 
of the properties of materials was gained that 
has made man able to master them. Step by 
step this knowledge of physical properties was 
accumulated, organized, until finally it was 
hand-acquired. Through this hand-knowledge 
has come our marvelous understanding and 
control of the physical world that has enabled 
us to build our machines, our railroads, our 
Cities se Se 
I look at a piece of wood. I see its color and its 
shape, but neither would tell me how that 
wood could be used for this table, chair, or in 
a building, as structural material. As a boy 
with a jackknife, whittling a pine stick, I first 
learned the properties of pine-wood ; then by 
sawing boards and driving nails into them, as 
I made a box or a boat, I added to my exper- 
ience further knowledge of the properties of 
wood se» oe 
We look at a piece of iron, and see its color 
and its shape. We can hear its ring if struck 
with a hard object, but we must file it and 
hammer it, fuse it and weld it, we must work 
with it with our hands, if we wish to know its 
properties, and know its resistance, strength, 
elasticity and the other characteristics that 
make it useful in our machines and bridges 
and tools sæ se 
Kent's Handbook of Engineering, which is in 
the hands of every engineer in this country, 
and which contains the standard information 
for the entire engineering world, is filled from 
cover to cover with formulas about facts that 
can be neither seen nor heard, but which must 
be felt through the hand in order to be experi- 
enced se se 
Knowledge Through Work 
ECAUSE the symbols of knowledge in the 
written and spoken word have appealed 
to the eye and the ear, our educators have 
been led astray, and have overlooked entirely 
the fact that the source of new knowledge is 
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mainly the hand, and that the most valuable 
of all knowledge comes to us as we work with 
materials. In other words, we need practical 
work as part of the school course, not so much 
that we may. become better mechanics, or 
farmers, in later life, but that we may acquire 
the broadest possible experience and under- 
standing of the world in which we live. And 
we all need this whether we are destined to 
become clerks, doctors, lawyers, bankers and 
businessmen, quite as much as artisans and 
farmers se 5e 
The muscles are intimately bound up with our 
intellectual life. Through them alone the 
emotions express themselves. We see in the 
face of a friend whether he is sad or glad by 
the lines that reflect the tension and move- 
ment of the underlying muscles; in the voice 
we recognize the note of sorrow or of joy that 
comes from the muscle tension of the vocal 
cord. The leader of a band, by the movement 
of his baton, reflects the flow of feeling through 
himself and holds all players in unison. For 
the violin-player, every milligram of difference 
in muscle pressure, and every fraction of an 
inch difference in the rate of movement of his 
bow, indicates the varying play of his muscles, 
and brings out other tones, and in those tones 
we hear the quivering of the muscles so fine 
that they would be invisible to the naked eye, 
and through them magnified in the sound we 
understand the finest feeling of his soul. 
Character Through Work 

RIT and determination are developed in 

children as they overcome physical resist- 
ance. Only in later life can we will to do some- 
thing abstract or something that lies in the 
future. As children, we must slam the door, 
run, jump, climb trees, overcome some other 
boy in a game, by physical strength, in order 
to give play to our will. These valuable 
character qualities can be developed fully 
only by giving definite tasks in the physical 
sphere to children. Actual purposeful work 
with tools furnishes the best training, In the 
adult man, in the firmly set cheek-muscles we 
still recognize the square jaw as evidence of 
purpose and strength of will, and this muscle, 
like a rudiment, tells the story of how will in 
each individual is developed as the accompani- 
ment of deliberate muscular effort. 
In the brain, on one side there is a cell area 
about as large as a quarter that serves as the’ 
nerve center for speech. Around it lies the motor 
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center for the hand, arm, shoulder and throat. 
In all right-handed individuals, this nerve 
center is on the left-hand side, from which the 
right hand is controlled. In left-handed per- 
sons, the nerve center is on the right side. 
Originally the cells that later became the 
center of speech, controlling both the spoken 
word and the understanding of words when 
heard, were the motor area for the right hand 
and throat. This development that goes on in 
every child shows the casual connection 
between the right hand, work, and the higher 
faculties of our mind. The Latins, who named 
all feeling “ emotion " or the thing that moves 
out through the muscles, guessed the truths of 
muscle and mind. 

Through work we are brought into sympathy 
with our fellows as is hardly possible in any 
other way. Any plan of education that does 
not recognize these fundamental facts and 
make them a part of the early training must 
lead to serious trouble. From all sides we hear 
of the breakdown of our present educational 
system. Everywhere there is a feeling that it 
does not suffice; that it does not produce capa- 
ble and well-balanced men and women. The 
difficulty lies largely in the fact that our edu- 
cators, until now, have overlooked the funda- 
mental significance of work. There are two 
nerves leading to the eye and the ear, and 
hundreds to the muscles of the body. These all 
must be used as avenues of knowledge, and the 
demand that we “send the whole boy to 
school" contains a fundamental truth. This 
conception, this work-training, can be given 
to the boy in the agricultural school much 
more easily in the country than in the city. 
Gardens, demonstration plots, five-acre and 
ten-acre farms, conducted as an integral part 
of the school, will furnish an opportunity both 
for the activity and as object-lessons by which 
formulated scientific knowledge can be con- 
veyed. As soon as we look at the problem in 
this way, we see that this practical work- 
training must not be deferred until the 
thirteenth or fourteenth year; every child of 
seven or eight needs an opportunity to handle 
the basic tools, and to operate with the 
principal materials, for his cultural develop- 
ment. In the twelfth or thirteenth year 
practical work should develop into vocational 
training along definite lines. We can not solve 
our agricultural problem unless we aim to 
reach every farm, and that can be done only 
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through the primary schools. Boys of from 
thirteen to fifteen are capable of understand- 
ing and making rapid progress in the subjects 
we are teaching at our agricultural colleges 
with greater difficulty to boys of eighteen to 
twenty-one. Things learned during the earliest 
years become part of the fiber of one’s thinking, 
as information acquired later on can never be; 
and for the most successful farming, the basic 
facts of scientific agriculture must become 
ingrained in the very flesh and blood of those 
who are on our farms. After completing his 
primary education in the Volkschule, from his 
fourteenth to his eighteenth year every boy 
living upon a farm in all Prussia will soon have 
to continue spending from two to seven hours 
per week in the continuation school, confining 
itself exclusively to agricultural training. This 
law, while already compulsory in many dis- 
tricts of the North half of Germany, is ulti- 
mately to be made universal for the whole 
Empire se se 
The Need of Teachers 

ETTER State universities, agricultural 

colleges, high schools, extension work, 
experimental and demonstration farms, edu- 
cational pamphlets, are all useful and much 
needed institutions, or devices, but alone they 
will not suffice. For this new work that we are 
asking the school to undertake, we need 
teachers especially prepared by years of 
training. Already the demand is so great that 
there are twenty places open for every 
competent teacher. New courses of studies 
must be worked out in normal schools that will 
give a combination of practical knowledge 
and the broad experience necessary for this 
new work. Much experimental effort will be 
required to find the right forms of teaching, all 
of which it will be hardly possible for a school 
controlled by the State or other political body 
to undertake. Some large institutions, privately 
managed by those who understand and sym- 
pathize with this new ideal of education, 
should be created. 
I conceive of a normal school, with five thou- 
sand students, with a broad course of studies, 
with laboratories for the physical sciences such 
as chemistry, physics, botany, biology, in 
which the students could receive instruction 
in the necessary sciences. These laboratories 
would also serve as places in which practical 
courses could be worked out which, when 
reproduced in the agricultural schools over 
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the country, would knit this scientific knowl- 
edge into the every-day experience of the boy 
from the farm. Languages, mathematics, 
geography and other cultural studies would be 
taught as at present. Connected with the 
school would be a large experimental farm 
with several thousand acres. Before graduation 
every student desiring to obtain a teacher’s 
certificate would be required to spend from 
eighteen months to two years at practical 
work, earning wages, either upon the farms of 
some of our agricultural colleges, or upon well- 
managed estates, or upon private farms of 
their own choosing in selected districts of the 
country. Those desiring to become teachers of 
industrial training in the cities would similarly 
be required to spend from eighteen months to 
two years at practical trades-work, divided 
into three six-month periods, in factories and 
other industries. The graduates of such a 
school of model training would be sought for 
throughout the country. The enterprise could 
be self-supporting, and could be undertaken 
jointly by a group of men interested in our 
industrial and agricultural development. Once 
established it would soon become the center of 
a propaganda that would radiate its influence 
to every State in the Union, and from which 
would go forth a thousand’ well-prepared 
teachers each year to carry on this new edu- 
cational work that we are endeavoring to 
promote. The standards of training set up at 
this school would influence other normal 
schools, and thereby this central institution 
would exert a far-reaching influence. 
Two Incidents 
NCE, while on a walking trip through the 
Black Forest, I came to a little village 
school on a warm July day. The teacher and 
fifteen little eleven to thirteen-year-old Ger- 
man boys, some with big patches on their 
trousers, were standing in a group not far 
from the building. One lad held a broom, with 
which he had swept a clean place in the gravel- 
yard. In reply to the question of the teacher, 
a little voice said, “ We planted the seed, 
and it started to grow, and the roots reached 
down into the glass for food, and it spread 
its leaves, into the air, to catch the sunshine 
and to breathe." 
As I looked I saw a row of glasses in the school- 
window, in which seeds were germinating and 
in various stages of growth. Just then a wagon 
loaded with wheat-sheaves that were being 
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hauled to the community threshing-machine 
in the village passed by the school. The 
teacher sent one boy to fetch a bundle of 
wheat. He laid it on the ground, and set fire 
to it, as he explained: '' This fire will make 
each part of the plant go back to where it 
came from. The heat and the light will flow 
off into space toward the sun, from which they 
were gathered, and the smoke, containing the 
coal-stuff (carbonic acid) will go back into 
the air," And then he pointed to the ashes, and 
asked one lad where they came from. The 
answer was, “ From the ground." “ But how 
did they get there? "' '* The roots picked them 
up; they were in the water that plants suck 
up, and as the water dried up in the straw and 
leaves, these remained behind." '* What are 
these ashes? "—and another lad answered, 
“ They are the minerals that are the strength 
of our soil, and that make the plants grow." 
“What is your father doing?” he asked, 
pointing to a wagon loaded with wheat- 
sheaves that was passing. “He is hauling 
away the strength of the soil,” another little 
voice said; “ but when he hauls the manure 
back from the stable, he will put all the straw 
back on the soil.” 

Such lessons impress themselves upon the 
minds of ten-year-old children indelibly and 
make of them the skilled German farmers of 
today se se 

Another time, as a student at the University 
of Berlin, I was listening to a lecture by the 
Professor of Economics. He was discussing the 
State policy that underlay certain taxation 
laws, and bounties upon sugar and alcohol. 
“ Yes, we must conserve our soil fertility. 
Those products which drain the soil most of its 
permanent values we must import from 
abroad. If we buy cotton-meal in America and 
feed the cattle here, the whole value of the 
meal is retained in the price of the meat, while 
vast quantities of fertilizers, containing the 
essential soil salts, remain upon the farm and 
enhance its fertility. In every million bushels 
of wheat that we purchase from America there 
are one million five hundred seventy-five 
thousand pounds of phosphorus, nitrogen and 
potash, worth, in round numbers, two hundred 
sixty-seven thousand dollars. These are drawn 
from the virgin prairies of America and other 
new lands, A portion of the fertilizer value of 
this wheat is retained through our systems of 
city sewage farms to enhance the fertility 
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of our German soil. In disposing of products 
of the farm, we must strive to market such 
articles as meat, which contain but thirty per 
cent of solid matter and only two or three 
per cent of mineral salts ; cheese, and especially 
the carbohydrates, such as butter, alcohol and 
sugar. The sugar-beet farmer feeds the refuse of 
his beets to cattle, and the manure goes back 
to the land. In alcohol production, only the 
alcohol is sold from the place, while the 
protein, containing the mineral salts, is fed 
and retained there. The extent to which the 
farm values we sell are attached to carbon in 
place of to the soil salts that exist only in 
limited quantities is a measure of the degree 
of our agricultural development.” 
And it is this German art of selling labor in 
place of natural wealth that we Americans 
now have to learn. 
Farmers Must Have More Capital 
UBLIC welfare demands that our methods 
of, farming be changed, and the broader 


agricultural education that we are seeking will ' 


make possible the introduction of new methods 
upon our farms. You must bear in mind, how- 
ever, that they will necessitate the employ- 
ment of vastly increased capital. Actually the 
American bankers and financial centers are 
facing a task that exceeds that of fifty years 
ago, when thousands of millions had to be 
poured into railroad construction. The invest- 
ment to be made upon farms will be a long- 
time investment, and can not, on that account, 
be taken from the deposit funds of our banks. 
Ten dollars an acre must be invested in arti- 
ficial fertilizers, manures and crops plowed 
under to bring back to fertility the worn lands. 
For one hundred million acres this would 
mean a billion dollars, and it would require 
five years for plants to extract the fertilizer 
so placed, even if we should be willing to 
accept a plan of bringing on soil exhaustion 
again in five years instead of permanent 
improvement. More farm machinery and more 
special tools must be employed to save labor 
in proportion to total output, and thereby 
offset the difficulty of securing farm help, 
until our new education shall have created 
such enthusiasm for farming as will bring a 
sufficient number of capable and willing 
workers se se 

The per-acre investment in machinery ranges 
from three to seven dollars at present. It must 
be increased to from twelve to fifteen dollars 
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per acre—or a total, on three hundred million 
acres, of two billion dollars. 
In cattle-raising a calf must be purchased and 
kept for two years before it is ready for the 
market. Cattle must be purchased and build- 
ings must be erected to care for the stock, and 
for this an additional investment of from one 
and a half to two billion dollars will be required. 
In other words, as soon as the problems of 
agricultural education have been solved, we 
must devise avenues of credit by which five 
thousand millions of additional long-time 
money can be made available from the world’s 
cheapest credit markets for American farm 
operations. 
Control of Plant Life 
LANTS have become plastic in our hands 
like clay. We can mold their forms to suit 

our needs. All the domesticated plants that 
are the basis of our present agriculture are 
man-made—the result of age-long uncon- 
scious effort on the part of our forebears. With 
the scientific knowledge that has come within 
the last sixty years, since Charles Darwin, we 
are able to take hold of plant life and accom- 
plish in a single decade more than untold 
generations before »» The potato, upon the 
development of which the Indian probably 
worked thousands of yedrs and which was 
cultivated in Europe for three hundred years 
since the time of Sir Francis Drake, has been 
re-created in a single decade by conscious 
effort of French gardeners. 
Wheat originally was a seed as tiny as the 
seed of hay—two berries to the stalk. It has 
been made by man what it is. The adding of 
but a single grain to each head would add five 
per cent to our annual wheat crop, thereby, 
without any increase of effort, producing an 
annual revenue of twenty-five million dollars. 
@ The possibilities of plant life have hardly 
been touched. There are hundreds of thousands 
of botanical forms upon which no conscious 
method has been used by man. 
The effort to promote better schooling and 
greater technical knowledge that started with 
those enthusiasts for humanitarian ideals who 
framed the Constitution, has achieved their 
desired results sæ The age of machinery is 
here. It is for us now to recognize the pos- 
sibilities of forwarding plant life so as to make 
it serve better human needs, and by a similar 
broad agricultural school system create an 
army of men to attack this problem. 
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The Conclusion of the Matter 

O sum up, then, we have arrived at a period 

that is almost critical in our country’s 
history. We must change the industries of our 
cities and the methods of our farming so that 
henceforth we shall sell the labor power of 
our people rather than the natural wealth of 
our land se se 
In order to make all labor effective so that it 
will create large values, we must have voca- 
tional training that will fit directly for life’s 
work. City children must gain skill and knowl- 
edge for industrial effort, and the children 
destined for the farm must have in their 
schools a broad training that will give them 
understanding of the scientific principles as 
well as skill and enthusiasm for the work itself. 
@ This vocational training, or work, is needed 
for the child’s own intellectual and moral 
development, and must be included in all 
primary schools on that account alone. Our 
forefathers, in their struggle toward civiliza- 
tion, had for ages to work with their unaided 
hands, and this period must be repeated in the 
life of every child. Nation-wide results can not 
be achieved by mere devices such as demon- 
stration plots, prize contests, propaganda leaf- 
lets, all of ‘which are good, but not sufficient 
to modify profoundly the mind of one-half of 
our whole population. 
Teachers consciously prepared for this new 
work by years of special training are our most 
urgent present need. 
To set the standards, develop proper methods 
of instruction and equip the first teachers in 
large numbers for this new work, a central 
normal school should be developed by the 
joint effort of manufacturers, bankers, rail- 
roadmen and other citizens interested in either 
the cultural or the practical aspect of work as 
part of the school curriculum. 
As these are realized we shall have the educa- 
tion of the whole child. Training for work will 
emphasize the civic consciousness by making 
every citizen feel that he has his useful part 
to do. On the farms there will be less soil 
robbery and in our factories a rapid develop- 
ment to quality production. The skill and 
forethought implied in this will lead to broader 
national culture. As the standards of manu- 
facture and agriculture rise we shall rely less 
upon our national wealth, for, by selling our 
labor instead, we can conserve for future gener- 
ations our soil fertility. 
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Crippling Enterprise 
By Arthur Brisbane 


van, j MB) HE Democratic party realizes, 
kr d] let us hope, that all real states- 
manship is constructive and 
tends to build up a nation in 
the big things and little things. 
@ At present the Government 
at Washington, following its 
action in compelling the sepa- 
ration of the telephone and 
telegraph companies, has begun 
a suit to compel the Southern 
Pacific and the Central Pacific 
Railroads to separate and work 
absolutely apart. It is necessary to talk plainly 
about the presumably well-meant efforts “ to 
regulate business.” 
The Sherman Law, and all law, is intended— 
by the people, at least—to protect the people, 
to preserve the rights of the weak, and to 
encourage all honest and constructive work 
by men of ability. 
To compel separation of the telephone and 
telegraph lines was an interference with 
efficiency, an interference with public service, 
a stupid refusal to realize the fact that com- 
binations of value to the public must be 
encouraged under public supervision. «| The 
telephone and the telegraph wires naturally 
work together for economy and public service. 
Their ultimate destiny is government owner- 
ship. The way for that ownership should be 
paved by the highest and most efficient devel- 
opment of telegraphs and telephones, com- 
bined with great protection and regulation se 
The combination of the two had caused very 
important reductions in charges and very 
great increase in public convenience—thanks 
to intelligent management willing to divide 
with the people the profits of combination 
and organization. 
When the Government ordered these naturally 
alied public services to separate, business 
combination was forbidden, public conve- 
nience was ignored, the foolish backward step 
was taken. 
The telephone-companies should have had the 
telegraph-wires and served the public by 
taking the telegraph-messages from the tele- 
phone se se 
The telegraph-companies should serve the 
public and have immediate access to the 
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citizen sending telegraph-messages over tele- 
phone-wires. Combination in management 
and ownership with proper protection through 
rate regulation was the solution. 
But the Government forbade, for the sake of a 
theory and false interpretation of the Sherman 
Law, that which was beneficial to the public 
and injurious to no one. 
Political Capital 

HE present attack on the working combi- 

nation of the Southern Pacific and the 
Central Pacific system—for it is only one 
system—is in character the same as the 
unwise order regarding the telegraph and tele- 
phone lines. 
The Southern Pacific and the Central Pacific 
are not two separate railroad systems. 
They constitute a railroad scheme for serving 
the people of California and of the West. They 
are interlacing lines. 
It is a great convenience for the merchant and 
the manufacturer to deal with them as a unit. 
For the United States Government to attack 
the ninety-nine-year lease under which the 
Southern Pacific manages the Central Pacific 
is childish interference with big business in 
the good sense of the word. 
With the Interstate Commerce Commission 
fixing rates for freight and for passengers, 
combinations in railroad ownership can not 
be made an agency for extortion. 
The Government says, '' So much a mile per 
ton, so much a mile per passenger." 
The Government should permit intelligent 
railroadmen to form legitimate, money-saving, 
time-saving combinations that will permit 
them to give better service to the public and 
better returns to their stockholders while 
obeying the commerce commands as to the 
rates per ton-mile and per passenger-mile se 
When these two railroads are compelled to 
give up the combination under which they 
work—beneficial for both and for the public— 
they are compelled to spend money uselessly, 
compelled to spend on unnecessary competi- 
tion, energy, time and cash that might be 
divided between public service and private 
profit se o» 
It will be necessary to spend money soliciting, 
canvassing, in multiplying freight-agents and 
ticket-offices—without promoting public con- 
venience or lowering a single rate. 
And the roads will be compelled to go back to 
the old system under which the brains of 
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railroadmen were used to fight one another 
instead of being used to increase business by 
improving the service. 

Gentlemen calling themselves Democrats who 
believe that they can prove their devotion to 
the people simply by interfering with the 
legitimate plans of able men do not under- 
stand the people. «[ The American citizen 
knows that the railroads build up the country 
as the country builds up the railroads. 

The farmer knows that if he once sold his corn 
at ten cents a bushel for fuel it was because 
he had no railroad to haul it. 

The people do not intend that the railroads 
shall harass or exploit them or practise 
extortion—Government power through the 
Interstate Commerce Commission takes care 
of that. Control of railroad-rates and practises 
by the Government is necessary and inevitable. 
But it is not to the public advantage that 
organizers and builders of railroads shall be 
harassed and hampered by politicians merely 
for political capital. @ If the telegraph and 
telephone offices can be in the same building 
and use the same wires and save effort the 
public is the saver in the long run. 

If railroad systems can be directed by the 
same mind, with the same agents, charging 
fair rates, free from harassing, costly methods 
of wasteful competition, and regulated by 
public power, so much the better for the people. 
@ The Sherman Act is intended to prevent 
combinations that interfere with the rights of 
the individual, combinations that practise 
extortion through monopoly, combinations 
that forbid others to engage in legitimate 
pursuits, combinations that restrain trade, 
not combinations that promote trade and 
increase public convenience. 

The Sherman Act was not intended, and the 
people of the United States do not intend, to 
limit the energies, the power, the profits, 
public and private, of legitimate, natural, 
economical combination free from monopolis- 
tic extortion. 

The politicians who bid for public favor by 
attacking—merely for the sake of attacking— 
wisely organized railroad, industrial, or other 
combinations, will be disappointed in the 
results sæ se s 


Barbaric people prize gold and make much 
use of silver. But the consumption of copper 
and iron is the badge of civilization. 
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HE famous Disability Clause embodied in the Guaranteed 
Low Cost Life Insurance policies of The Travelers pro- 
tects the policyholder as a breakwater does a disabled 

ship in a storm. 

In case you become permanently and totally disabled from 
accident or disease before age sixty, the policy immediately 
matures for the full value by the payment to you of a guar- 
anteed yearly income. 

In the Monthly Income Policy the payments will be made 
to you, and at your death to your wife for life. 

The Travelers’ Disability provision is the greatest benefit 

added to life insurance in many years. Let us tell 

4 you what it has done for others. It will do the same 

IS for you. No Life Insurance is complete without 
AM The Travelers Disability Clause. 

WU Moral: Insure in The Travelers 
The TRAVELERS INSURANCE CO., Hartford, Conn. The Fra TEAR OFF 


Please send me particulars regarding your policies with the Disability Clause. 
y name, address, occupation and date of birth are written below: 
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Brann, the 
Firebrand 


RANN was a fighter. He neither asked quarter 

nor gave it. 

At times his crusade became one of calumny, 

and his weapons were invective and vitupera- 
tion, used viciously and ruthlessly. 
But Brann never concealed his weapons. He was an 
erect and manly foe, courageous in his convictions. 
The incentive, the gen- 
erator of this fearful 
fearlessness, was his 
intense patriotism. 
Brann loved his 
country passionately, 
and his peculiarly high- 
strung, sensitive nature 
and penetrating vision 
was a combination that 
abhorred sham andcant. 
He tugged at the linch- 
pin of hypocrisy. 
The Constitution was 
his Bible, the Decla- 
ration of Independence, 
his Confession of Faith. 
He didn’t pander to 
public opinion, nor yet 
covet the spoils of office. 
“The blessed saviors of this country won’t let it be 
saved," said Brann ; “they are forever reporting imag- 
inary landslides and paranoiac washouts up the line— 
impeding the commerce of the country by tinkering 
around their damned old work-train.”’ 
Brann has left behind him a rich legacy of luminous 
literature. He touches life at a variety of points, and in 
a masterly manner. He shocks us, but causes us most 
furiously to think. And the man who does that will live 
long after his bones are committed to the dust. 
HERZ BROTHERS have collected Brann’s complete 
writings, dealing with over two hundred topics, and 
bound them in Half-Morocco, Gilt Tops, stamped in 
Gold. There are Two Volumes to this Deluxe Edition, 
and the price is Six Dollars (add 30 cents for postage). 
This edition is a library acquisition of which every 
progressive thinker should be proud. 
A Cloth Edition for Three Dollars is also available. 
The well-written biography of Brann by J. D. Shaw 
adds to the value of the books. 
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IDEALS AND THEIR INFLUENCE ON THE 
ART OF PIANO-MAKING 


BY CHARLES E. BYRN 


enn a ne "- tsman. (seen 
a work of art, of surpassing beauty 
and usefulness, that will serve and 
Ev res hea and inspiration to 

fellowmen, he gains real satis- 


= cnt ait the 

greatest Bega: te powers 
- perfection of tone 

his arre i to the highest ideals 

Steger has achieved 

a place of bonor in theart of piano- 


æ e 
Under his guidance, Steger & Sons 
Piano Manufacturing Com siglas 
to its credit a history 

t parallel in the piano indus. 


try 2> 
Its plano-tectorien at Si ; Mi- 
nois, the town that he founded, 


Yoh U- 


romance more wonderful tn any 


opportunity over the sea, and 


The day he landed at Castle Garden, in New York 
City, the prospect of success was rather gloomy. He 
no friends to welcome him. He did not know the 
His passport was a solitary silver coin 

—all the capital that he possessed. 
Undaunted, he faced the future with courage, stifling 
the feeling of homesickness, which came with thoughts 
of home and friends, that he had left in the shadow of 
the dian cathedral in Ulm, the town where he wus 


Fired w with ambition, he made his way fearlessly, with « 
obstacles 


brave heart, overcoming and trials that would 

have discouraged others less resourceful. 

By his industry and by careful saving, however, after 

some few years was able to enter the 
iano trade. Then he began the manufacture of pianos 

in a modest way. 

As his business developed, he increased its lacilities— 

pes using ia — and carefully supervising 

in person every branch of his organization. 
At the op he € yer all anime with pre- 


The mo more he st d the metho Methode 4 of selling pianos, the 
more he became convinced that the cost of manufacture 
lessening of quality = 


richness of tour ani 
genuine ET, It was a matter mh honor—of pride in his 
work 2e se 
He was confident, moreover, that the publie would 
appreciate unequaled paso vidon] and he refused to be 
governed b; by, the, as OMA an artistic piano 
necessarily 


t has since become known as the 
famous “ m Idea "—to bring to the American 
Home a piano of excellence and offer it at the fairest 

price, 
success of Steger & Sons Pinno Manufacturing 
is due to his capability as a piuno-maker, and 


lo his honesty in selling in strict 
accordunce with the fundamental 
" Steger Idea." 
How the public has responded to 
this grewt " Steger Idea " may be 
determined by cousidering the fol- 
lowing facts : 
Within thirty-five years, the Steger 
& Sons Piano-Factories at Steger, 
Minois, have become the largest 
in the world. They mow occupy, 
With Jumber-y ards, over 32 acres, 
Their capacity is 100 pianos per 
day ; 30,000 per annum. 
There are 1,000 employees. Only 
the most modern, latest improved 
machinery is used. Scientific man- 
agement accounts for the high 
standard of efficiency im every 
department. 
The Steger purchasing-power is 
extensive and is another important 
factor which helps to reduce the 
coat of manufacture, whereby the 
m of the Steger & Sons’ 
nstitution benefit. 
The uineteen-story Steger Building 
in Chicago, costing approximately 
$1,000,000, is a aplendi testimonial 
lo the favor Steger & Sons Pianosand Natural Player- 
Pianos have gained among musicians the world over se 
The town of Steger, Illinois, founded by J. V. Ste 
located 29 miles from Chicago, is a thriving, flourishing 
community of peace and plenty, In this garden-spot, 
with its population of 4,000, J. V. Steger not only has 
built. homes for his workmen, but has instituted many 
improvements for their comfort and happiness. 
Thirty-five years ago it was a swamp. Today the town 
of Steger boasts of schools, high schools, churches, 
benutiful homes, boulevards, parks, u bank, newspa; 
many stores, a magnificent depot nnd numerous public 
improvements. 
There are 21,000 acres of land in Northern Wisconsin, 
owned by J, V. Steger, that will grow timber for Steger 
& Sons Art Style Pianos and Natural Player-Pianos 
for nuny years to come. 
Steger & Sons operates its own pimm freight-line of 
100 cars. The lumber-kiln at the factories is the largest 
used by any piano-manufacturer. 
Steger & Sons Pianos and Natural Player-Pianos are 
worthy of being selected, purely on their own merits, 
by discriminating musie-lovers as the finest productions 
ol the piano-maker's art. 
Master musicians of eminence have awarded tributes 
of bonor to the “ perfection of tone and the responsive, 
aensitive action of the incomparable Steger & Sons 
Piano and Natural Player-Piuno.” 
The Steger Natural Player-Piano, made complete in the 
Steger & Sons Piano-Fuctories, is distinguished from all 
other player-pianos by its " natural," lifelike expression 
and marvelous music-producing powers. 
J. V. Steger, today, not only supervises the making of 
the pianos and player-pianos that bear his name, but 
requires that the same high standard of quality be 
constantly maintained, 
The notable success of the Steger & Sous’ Institution has 
renulted from its adherence to the high ideals of service, 
that led to its foundation. They will always guide aud 
govern it 
Thousands of owners praise Steger & Sons Art Style 
Pianos and Natural Player-Pianos—and recommend 
them to their friends. 
A handsome Steger & Sons Piano or Natural Player- 
Piano catalog, the Steger & Sons Style Brochure, or à 
booklet deseribing Steger. Illinois, " tlie town of peace 
and plenty," will be sent to you on request. 


STEGER & SONS PIANO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Established 1879 Steger Building Chicago, Illinois 
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DINING-ROOM 


FOR your Summer vacation—recreative and 
health-giving; for a gloom-ridding, joy-bringing 
week-end run into the re-born countryside, 


THE ROYCROFT INN 


is the ideal objective. Its situation, appointments and 
service are unique and beautiful. It has an atmosphere 
of comfort, cheerfulness and comity that is delightful. 
Love,laughter and the spirit of fellowship are peren- 
nial guests. 

d The Farm and Gardens provide good, wholesome 
food—fresh eggs, rich cream, delicious butter, freshly 


gathered vegetables, Spring chicken and farm-fed meat. 
- @ Rambles to the woods and along the winding banks 
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of the Cazenovia; talks by Elbert Hubbard, and music 
in the Salon, are frequent events. Q East Aurora is 
‘eighteen miles from Buffalo on the “Pennsy,” with fre- 
quent trains from the Exchange Street Station. We 
meet you with an auto—sure! Write today for reservations. 
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EAST AURORA, ERIE COUNTY, NEW YORK 


THE HO! ERT HUBBARD AND THE ROYCROFT SHOPS 


A MODERN HOTEL— Unique and Different. American Plan, $2.50 to 
$5.00 a day. Single rooms, connecting rooms, out-of-door sleeping-rooms, 
suites with bath—an abundance of hot water. Milk, cream, butter, eggs, 
fruits and vegetables, fresh from The Roycroft Farm, served in the most 
beautiful and restful dining-room in Western New York. 
The Roycroft Inn Booklet is sent on request. 


THE ROYCROFT SHOP 


EAST AURORA, ERIE COUNTY, NEW YORK 
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e us tell you about the Interlaken School for Boys, Rolling Prairie, Indiana, 
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A Treatise on Zinziber 


By ELBERT HUBBARD 


Being an attempt to Jamake the Truth from a comatose state 


HAT 'S one on you, Terese ze 

Zinziber is just the Latin word 

for ginger. 

Ginger first became known to 

man in Benares, the Holy City. 

whichisontheGanges, the Sacred 

- =~ River of India. 

According to others, it is a product peculiar to 
East Aurora. 
At all events, it was known and used long 
before the Christian Era. 
Ginger was discovered by a Priest of Brahma, 
and it is only reasonable to suppose that Brahma 
was well acquainted with the sparkling bever- 
age now known as Ginger Ale. 
But Brahma did not Tive to taste the Waco 
brand. He was never admitted into “Circle A.” 
Nirvana claimed him first. 
In India, ging- ; 
er was used in 
the Temple 
Service. Later 
it was one of 
the ingredi- 
entsof a prime 
conserve pre- 
pa exclu- 
sively forhigh- 
casteHindoos. 
8 From India, 
ginger was in- 
troduced into 
China by In- 
dian Priests, 
and so became 
known to the 
Greeks and 
Romans—not, 
however, in 
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growing state, 

but in a dried form. It was brought to the 
Greeks and Romans by caravan over the desert, 
and Pliny, the Younger, who was up on such 
matters, declares it came from Arabia. You can 
take your choice. The fact remains, that ginger 
never reached its highest perfection until after 
it was brought to the Island of Jamaica. When 
we now speak of ginger, we mean Jamaica 
Ginger, the same that is sometimes referred to 
as Jamake. 

A Portuguese Jew had the distinction of being 
the first to introduce ginger into the Western 
Hemisphere. This payboy of the Western world, 
being a trader by instinct, as well as by profes- 
sion, and alsosomething of an observerof climatic 
conditions, conceived the idea of bringing ginger 
to the West Indies. The Europeans, who were 
colonizing the Islands at that time, were suffer- 


DELIVERED PREPAID 
ANYWHERE IN THE SOUTH. 


the green and ARTESIAN MFG. & BOTTLING CO. WACO, 


ing from stomach-troubles and liver-complaint. 
The enterprising Hebrew got his supplies in 
Calicut—or if you prefer, Calcutta—but in too 
fresh a state. On arriving at Jamaica, they 
were deemed quite worthless, and were dumped 
in a waste place. 
They took root, grew apace, and were acknowl- 
edged to surpass the bouquet and aroma of the 
ginger grown in India. 
Ginger boiled with honey and water made a 
beverage greatly relished. Later, sugar was 
added. Fermentation was the last step in the 
process. Then there were no more improve- 
ments, until Doctor Priestly (somehow, ginger 
seemed ever linked up with Priests and Priest- 
leys) got the notion of producing artificial 
siad] uberi, by injecting carbonic-acid gas 
into plain water, and dissolving the different 
minerals 
found in the 
spas,or water- 
ing-places, of 
Europe. Later 
the minerals 
were left out, 
and sugar and 
spices added, 
toforma 
sparkling bev- 
erage, with- 
out fermenta- 
lion se sæ 
All ginger 
drinks, how- 
ever, were 
made from the 
zi dried roots of 
BLUE RIBENS the ginger- 
ND GOLD MEDALS plant se And 
TEX. U. SA, here is where 
we get the 
difference ! § The Ginger Ale that is designated 
by the name Circle "A," is made from ginger 
phan in the green state, and imported 
ermetically sealed. 
Circle “A” is made in Waco, Texas, which is 
on the Brazos de Dios. 
Circle "A" is a carbonated beverage for people 
of taste. It has flavor, sparkle and tang,due to 
first-class materials, and improved scientific 
methods of manufacture. 
The Circle *A" plant is one of the completest 
and up-to-datest in the United States; and 
that means, in the round world. 
You are requested to register an order for a 
trial case, containing two dozen bottles. I have 
tried the good stuff myself—and it has my 
unqualified O. K. Nothing is too good for The 
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The material ond workmanship of Ma i | 
this ehair—Genuine, Select, Quarter 

Sawn White Oak of rare quality—costa Po st a | 
less than half of 817.50 at the factory. 


„Yet that is the price you would pay for For This 


Catalog 


$8.05 
In Four Sections 


Select Quartered WHITE Oak. Built with the , 
care and skill of the old master cabinet makers—possessing an indi- 
viduality und artistic charm befitting the home of quality. Eight 
different shades of finish. Imperial leather cushions. Packed in 
compact crate—shipped at knock-down rates, 

New 1914 Catalog FREE 

Shows over 400 other beautiful examples of Come-Packt craftsman- 
ship in living, dining and bedroom furniture—in sections—at 30% 
to 60% price savings. Sent free—postpaid. Mail postal today. 
COME-PACKT FURNITURE CO. 553 Dorr St.. Toledo. O. 


LEAVITT SCIENCE 


A Modern Commonsense System for Living Life to the Full 


& FIDA Pred. 
Said Emerson, 
that 


» "I have never seen a man!" He meant 
all the men he had ever seen, were but and 
parcels, pieces and portions of men. Never had he seen 
any one man who, in his single self, combined all the differ- 
ent qualities that unite to form the ect human entity. 
Such a man would live life to the full, and realize all the 
ossibilities of his nature. He would express life in its 
ighest terms, physically, mentally, spiritually. 


LEAVITT SCIENCE 
deals with life and health. It is simply a system of applied 
commonsense. Its object is to point out the obvious, and 
tell you the M e you know, but do not know you know. 
g Doctor who shows us how to get along without him 
is the one we can not afford to get along without. 
C. Franklin Leavitt is representative of this type. Doctor 
Leavitt ahows how S Hey posibli it is for every one to 
achieve physical and mental peace, poise and supremacy. 
His theories sod principles are set forth in an interestin 
booklet, which be mailed to any address on receipt o 
Twelve Two-Cent Stamps. 
C. FRANKLIN LEAVITT 


Suite 731 14 West Washington St. Chicago, Illinois 
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A really, truly, standard 
typewriter —marvel- 
ously constructed with such 
aptitude and mechanical 
exactitude that the com- 
plete machine 
weighs but 6 lbs, 
a) Aluminum frame, full 
width, universal key- 
board, two-color revers- 
ible ribbon, back 
spacer, ball-benring car- 
riage and visible writing 
are but a few of it 
features. The CORONA 
lacks nothing found in 
its uncestor—"the big 
heavy, bulky type- 
writer" except weight 
and price 


CORONA 
Ce eT PIE 2 P 


XV And you—whether Author—Professor—Scholar or Sales 

mMan—you who continually waste valuable time “pushing 
the pencil of peu” —you, I say, should investigate. AU home or abrond—wa 
highway or byway—* CONONA should be your coustant cvmpenion. It 
folds up like à "Jack in the Box" and for convenience in carrying lo moll in à 
fahewe leather omo it saves 800 on purchase price and pays dividends 
evutinuously on the Investment 


But—the whole story is told in Booklet No. 20—and all you 
need do ia to send your name to reeeiee it. Write today, 


STANDARD TYPEWRITER CO., Groton, N. Y 


New York Office, 1493 Broadway 
Agencies in principal cities of the world. 


GET WELL 


BYPARCEL POST Without Medicae Diet —r Exercise 


You can obtain wonderful restoration to HEALTH by sim- 
ly taking olive oil, if you use the NATURAL oil. The 
Natural oil is the aep rl ure, highest grade, which is the 
first pressing from RIP. Purple Olives, but you must 
get the that has not been chemically treated in 
refining. Any refining by chemicals o» processes reduces or 
spoils the medicinal power of the oil. Cheap or low e olive 
oils are not the first pressing and are weak in medicinal value and 
lacking in delicacy of taste, so much that if is cheaper 
to buy the hest grade. Its EFFECTS will astonish you 
if you have CONSTIPATION, GALL STONES, INDI- 
GESTION, LIVER or INTESTINAL troubles, WEAK- 
NESS, WASTING, LEANNESS, NERVOUSNESS. 


CALLAHAN'S SPECIAL OLIVE OIL 

is entirely different from ordinary Olive Oil. It is the highest of 
all grades and NOT CHEMICALLY REFINED. Most 
delicate, fruity, nutty and dainty in taste and absolutely, exqui- 
dp Deine A e 
strictly int .; quart $1.00; lon 

$3.50. Free delivery to your home by PARCEL POST. : 

SEND POSTAL FOR FREE BOOKLET 

If you want HEALTH read it. Tellsallabout all kinds of Olive 
Oil; what the natural untreated oil will do, how to take it, NOT 
in teaspoon doses, but in a way to benefit, fo get well. Tells 
how to mix with Port Wine or other Tonics. How to use for 
complexion and to restore the hair. How to save weak babies. 
Cooking and salad recipes. Some are especially fine and tasty, 
especially pie crust with olive oil. Welsh rabbits delicate as cream, 
Lots of other information for HEALTH. 


GEO. CALLAHAN & CO. 
215 FRONT STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Seod $1.00 for trial quart or $3.50 for gallon. Will surprise you by its excellence, if 
jt does not, we will return your money, This oil ix a genuine and honest article offered 
by an old established concern. 27 years la business. 

Parties baying together by the case, 48 quarts, given special prices. 
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Take This Issue Home 


All Newsdealers—Now 
It will make you laugh at the 
world and with it; you will have 
the healthy feeling of having 
been sanely and cleverly enter- 
tained. Spend a quarter! 


"Miniature Cover of the May laaue" 


Peis Y SALA 


ARTHUR WING PINERO 
Contributes To This Issue A 
Remarkable One-Act Play 

Among Other Out-of-the Ordinary Features 

Muri. Pam 


A keen sotire on certain poets— 
By Freeman Tilden 


A delicious story of children for grown-ups— 
By Bow! Mecdonald Hastings 


A notable apring poem along really new lines— 
By Bliss Corman 


And—stirring fiction by several new writers 
on unusual subjects 


JOHN ADAMS THAYER CORPORATION 
452 Fifth Avenue, (WVew York 


La 


Buy The Smart Set Every Month 


A better and wiser suggestion is that you use the coupon 
below and get The Smart Set regularly—at a special 
price. There is no disappointment in a Smart Set 
subscription. Here are two offers for your convenience— 
let your purse decide your selection. Send the coupon 
now—right now, before you forget it. 


SPECIAL OFFER COUPON 


Date... sep pcan ere sons 
THE SMART SET, 
452 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
V31.00 for a áve months’ subscription t0 THE SMART SET. iri 


itl 4 m m 
ma je {$3.00 sixteen months’ 


Nümé LL oie aie ds ————— tangas 
Street or P. O... 


City and State ......... ———— 
Five Mwoths 
Canadian Postage, 15 cents 
Foreign Postage, 30 cents 


Sixteen 
Canadjaa Postage, 50 cents 
Foreign Postage. $1.00 


Good Things 


BY MR. MANGASARIAN 
10c LECTURES 


Christian Science and Common Sense. 

What Has Christ Done for the World? 

Lyman Abbott on Immortality. 

Voltaire in Hades. 

The Gospel of Sport. 

A Poet's Philosophy of Happiness—Omar 
Khayyam. 

A Rationalist in Rome. 

The First Modern Man. 

The Monk and the Woman. 

The High Cost of Living and the Higher 
Cost of Superstition. 

Woman and Crime. 

Was Jesus a Socialist? 

What Is the Trouble With the World? 

Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, the Pagan Saint. 

St. Francis, the Second Christ. 

Who Made the Gods? 

Marriage and Divorce. 

The American Girl. 

The Catholic Church in Politics. 

Christian and Turk. 

Morality Without God. 

The Story of Joan of Arc. 

Quo Vadis? 

* Damaged Goods." 

The Social Agitation. 

Rome-Rule in Ireland. 

Jew and Christian—According to Shakes- 
peare. 

The Martyrdom of Hypatia. 

How the Bible Was Invented. 

What Is an Infidel? 

How Freedom of Thought Was Born. (In 
Three Parts.) 

Bryan's “ Prince of Peace." 

The Religion of Washington, Jefferson and 
Franklin. 

Persecution, or Free Speech in Chicago. 


BOOKS 


The Bible Unveiled. Cloth-bound, 270 pages. 
Price, $1.25. 

A New Catechism. Fifth Edition, with Por- 
trait of Author. Price, $1.00. 

The Truth About Jesus. Was He a Myth? 
Illustrated. Showing the Evolution of 
the Christ Idea in History. Price, cloth, 
$1.00; paper, $.50. 

The Story of My Mind, or How I Became a 
Rationalist. Price, paper, 50c. 

Mangasarian-Crapsey Debate on the Histo- 
ricity of Jesus. Price, 25c. 

Pearls: Brave Thoughts From Brave Minds. 
Price, 25c. 


SEND ORDERS TO THE OFFICE OF THE 


Independent Religious Society 


922 Lakeside Place CHICAGO 
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Delivering rcs 
The Goods ^U GAS 


To “deliver the goods ™ is the 
earnest desire of every four- 
square businessman. The 
phrase has graduated from slanguage 
into language. It savors sweetly of 
success and points to the proven per- 
formance. 
The man or concern that delivers the goods, 
and does it willingly, cheerfully and promptly, 
is in line for the profit-sharing plan in another 
year or two. 
The International Motor Truck is built for 
purposes of quick delivery. It is not the 
fastest thing on wheels, but it eats up the miles with a relentless energy that spells Economy and pleased patrons. And it 
never gets tired. Nearly one hundred service stations, one of which any buyer can reach in a few hours, carry complete stocks 
of spare parts, and assist in keeping the car constantly in good working trim. Any special type of body suited to the 
requirements of your business can be fitted on the chassis. Solid tires reduce tire troubles and expense to the minimum. 
The International Motor Truck has made an exceedingly enviable record for itself and its makers. Complete data, 
statistical and otherwise, will be mailed gladly, on request. 


International Harvester Company of America 


(INCORPORATED) 


160 HARVESTER BUILDING CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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The ROYCROFT DICTIONARY 


= -A COMBINATION OFFER — — 


Voltaire wrote a Roycroft Dictionary more than FILL IN THE COUPON 
one hundred years ago. It reeked with wicked acoponDouponaudoaanaosaoocaoana 
: [s 


esage — sali TTT TTE es 


wit and wisdom and surreptitious satire. a 

The Roycrofters, aided and abetted by Ali Baba BH TOTHEROYCROFTERS, East 5 
and the Bunch, have compiled a Dictionary, A Aurora, New York: I enclose Two Dol- O 
which is different from any other dictionary ever @ lars for THE FRA Magazine for one G 
published. O year, and The Roycroft Dictionary E 
You do not “ peruse” this book—you just open Ej gratis, as a premium, j 
it anywhere and start laughing. Laugh and the B Name B 
world laughs with you: ! It is a book for any g : UH 
time and anywhere. 3 Address -H 
Printed in two colors on handmade paper, and J im 
bound in flexible leather. j" ememÓnÀ B 
The Roycroft Dictionary will be given as a pre- jj Fordiga Pontes, Cena ete M, T8 Come E 
mium with a year's subscription to THE FRA. 3onmonmaopaaangg cagaamasaganad 
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Qur boys explore their environment. We hare fields, forest, shops—and opportunity. 
The Interlaken School for Boys. Send for catalog. 
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racer pin in general as well as 
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EAR is the most destructive emotion that 

afflicts the human mind. In epidemics of 
contagious diseases it has been estimated that 
four per cent die of fear. Through fear impres- 
sions are often made on the minds of children 
of so appalling a nature that they never recover 
from the shock. 
Children have been shut in dark rooms a few 
hours to punish them for disobedience, and 
when liberated were found to be idiots. Others 
have been frightened, just as a joke, which 
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Write us for all the facts, The features above are but a few 

of many. The tavo booklets ewe send show photographic compar- 

construction cese e the vital facts a. 
Apollo in 7 


MELVILLE CLARK PIANO COMPANY 
Kxecutive Offices, 422 Fine Arts Building, Chicago 
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proved ‘so seri- 
ous that they 
died instantly, 
in some Cases, 
and expired 
within a few 
hours in others. 
Fear causes the 
soul to shrink 
within itself and 
all its sacred 
centers to grow 
dark and dead ; 
while the auric 
emanations take 
on an ashy gray 
or ghastly color 
and quiver like 
amass of jelly. 
@ What excuse 
can be given for 
allowing sensi- 
tive children to 
listen to Billy 
Sunday’s ser- 
mons on eternal 
damnation in a 
lake of fire and 
brimstone ? 
To see lovely 
little girls from 
six to ten years 
of age whose 
minds have 
)) never enter- 
tained a sinful 
J thought, come 
© marching down 
[2 the aisle, with 


Fr. 


2y 


5 Sw tears streaming 
ries from their eyes, 

> to take his hand 

and seek salva- 


tion from imaginary sins, as a result of having 
listened to his terrible description of the hell 
of eternal torment—is it not an awful sight ? 
@ If he were to brand those beautiful children 
on the cheek and disfigure them for life, the 
audience would rise in vengeance and mob 
him. And yet the brand on the cheek would 
pass away with the body at death and the 
spirit bear no scar when it reached the other 
shore. But to shock the tender cortical cells 
of the brain with those terrible descriptions of 


May 


eternal torment, 
causing the 
fountains of 
grief to well up, 
burst their 
banks and flow 
in torrents o’er 
those lovely 
faces, leaves a 
scar on the im- 
mortal soul 
which will re- 
main.— Ernest 
B. Lydick. 


p 
ARGE cor- 
porations 
have been suc- 
cessful sæ They 
have succeeded 
where inefficient 
and badly 
equipped com- 
petitors have 
failed— hence, 
the envy. When 
laws are passed 
to hamper them, 
they have still 
goneon prosper- 
ing. Hence, the 
hatred, and fol- 
lowing envy and 
hatred come the 
malice and de- 
sire to injure, 
and the state of 
mind that can 
only give a 


Actual Size. 


wrong construc- xr A E T 
tion to any act 
that the hated 


one may do— 

this means “ uncharitableness.”’ se A curious 
thing is this. If the people at large felt and 
believed that these large corporations were 
injuring them it is within their power to put 
an end to them at once. All that they need do 
is not to patronize them. There are no corpo- 
rations in this country engaged in any occu- 
pation without competition. If the public are 
willing to pay the price, they can find people 
to sell them anything they want without the 
necessity of buying from the trusts, and six 
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Vest Pocket Kodak, with meniscus achromatic lens, 
Do., with Kodak Anastigmat lens, Speed f.8, - - 12.00 
Do., with Zeiss-Kodak Anastigmat lens, Speed f.6.9, + -~ 


The Vest Pocket Kodak 


“As right as a watch.” 


O small and smooth that 

it is pocketed without 
annoyance; is instantly ready 
for business without focusing, 
Fitted with Kodak Ball Bear- 
ing shutter, Autotime scale, 
reversible finder. Loads in 


daylight with Kodak film 
cartridges of eight exposures. 
Pictures 154 x 214 inches. 


So accurate is this little 
camera that enlargements can 
be made from the negatives to 
any reasonable size, and at 
small cost—to the post card 
size (3 1% x 5 4), for instance, 


at sixteen cents. 
Furnished with three different lens equipments: 


$ 6.00 


* 23.50 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City, 


months of this will put an end to the strongest 
and biggest of the so-called monopolies. Now, 
the public have never shown the slightest desire 
to do this.—“ Army and Navy Journal." 
Co 
Y business is to destroy my business. I 
teach people how to do without me se 
Health is the normal condition, not disease. 
A science of drugs can never help produce a 
perfect race, free from the demons of fear and 
disease.—Doctor Andrew Taylor Still. 


IMPORTANT 
to Those Who 


Expect to Build 


HEN PLANNING TO BUILD, get the ideas of leading 
architects, regarding best design, proper interior arrange- 
ment and most appropriate furnishings. This will aid in 
deciding about your own plans, when you consult your: 
architect, and can be obtain&d from the several hundred designs beau- 


tifully illustrated in six numbers of the 


Architectural Becord 


The National Magazine for Architects, 
Owners and Builders, with 
the largest professional circulation in the field. 


In the advertising pages of these six numbers 
are also illustrated and described numerous 


building specialties that add much to the com- 
fort, convenience and value of the modern 
home, without materially increasing initial 
cost; this information may mean saving of 
many dollars to you. 
Our Special Offer 

We have a limited supply of these sets of six 
numbers, invaluable to those who expect to 
build or make alterations, Although regular 
price is $1.50, we make you a special offer of 


$1.00 for the six, while the sets last, if you mention THE FRA. They will soon 


be sold. Order today, tomorrow may be too late. 


This $1.00 Should Save You Hundreds 


Tae AncHrTECTURAL RECORD 
$09 Lewisohn Building, New York 


Enclosed is $1.00, for which mail six numbers (including the October COUNTRY 
HOUSE NUMBER), according to special offer in THE FRA. 


NE of the most common traits of the 
Successful Man is that of Adjustability— 
the knack of knowing just how to Fit In. If 
misfortune comes along—all right—he imme- 
diately Fits In. If good fortune shows its nose 
and then comes to stay—all right—he quickly 
shakes hands—and Fits In. 
Fit In. 
Fit In—right where you are. 
Fit In. 
And if you somehow can't Fit In, the best 
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possible move 
for you is to 
quickly get out 
from where you 
are and find 
some place 
where you can 
Fit In. A misfit 
man or woman 
isa tragedy. A 
Poor Worker in 
a Good Place is 
exactly as bad as 
a Good Worker 
in a Poor Place. 
There is only 
. one right condi- 
tion, and that is 
a Good Worker 
in a Good Place. 
«| Fit In. 
Many a human 
allows himself to 
think that he is 
a misfit, when, 
in reality, if he 
would but care- 
fully think the 
whole thing out, 
he would come 
to realize his 
folly and change 
his thinking and 
become a real 
Fit—perhaps 
“just the man 
for the job.” 
Fit In. 
If happenings 
appear to be 
against you, Fit 
In anyway »e If 
you happen to 
be thrown among those of a different race, 
or temperament or what not—make this a rule 
—Fit In. For the time being, at least. 
Fit In. 
Suppose the weather does spoil your plans se 
Mind not—Fit In. No matter what the time 
or place or circumstance—Fit In. 
—George Matthew Adams. 
oe 
The man who trusts men will make fewer ms- 
takes than he who distrusts them.—Cavour 
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HOSE who 
know the To Lovers of Trees 


negro best, know 
that he does 
respond to the 
influences of 
right education. 
If his education 
is to have this 
transforming 
influence, should 
it not be begun 
in early child- 
hood? And what 
type of school is 
better fitted for 
this purpose 
than the kinder- 
garten ? sæ The 
little negro is at 
least imitative. 
Which school 
will most prob- 
ably lead him in 
the paths in 
which he should 
walk—for his 
good and ours— 
the school of 
idleness on the 
streets, among 
the dirt and filth 
of the negro 
quarters of our 
towns and cities, 
or the kinder- 
garten with a 
woman of cul- 
ture and con- 
secration as a 
teacher? When 
we have done 
our full duty by 


Dear Cincinnatus 
in the Field of Business: 


F you ’re out plowing for 
I the Golden Yen, and need 

real Failure-proof Form Let- 
ters, Circulars, Booklets, News- 
paper or Magazine Ads, just 
flash Fra Davison—he can write 
no other kind. And fer 'ev'ns 
sake, Ferd, use your business 
letter-head, tell your real name 
and give him all the facts se 
Just address Ad-Man Davison, 
Finance Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


Good old Stephen Girard once said, “ If I 
knew I were to die tomorrow, I would plant 
a tree today.” 

Caring for trees is quite as important as 
planting them. Trees show the result of 
care or neglect just the same as children do. 
Our ornamental trees, in particular, require 
competent care and attention. 

By cutting out dead and crossing limbs; 
properly chaining or bolting split trunks and 
branches; filling and sealing the rotton cav- 
ities that serve as breeding-places for de- 
structive insects and borers, you can make 
your trees healthier and more beautiful. 
This job of caring for trees, in a practical and 
scientific way, should not be entrusted 
to amateurs. Trees deserve kindness and 
consideration. Let them have it. Send for 


gou want, V. you love your tr 
cep them, is 


LEON 


218 Chestnut Street 


Single-Flower Vases 
of Hand-Wrought 
Copper and Crystal 


OM the Japanese we 
have learned the art of 
graceful flower arrangement. 
A few flowers placed with studied carelessness in 
a low bowl, or a single spray in a slender vase, 
makes an expressive decoration. Here are shown 
two vases of hand-wrought copper with crystal 
flower-holders. These are made to hold just one 
lovely blossom. The vases themselves are slender, 
graceful and decorative. The burnished copper 
helps to bring out the benuty of the flowers. 
The vases are eight inches in height. 
Price, TWO DOLLARS EACH. 


The Roptrofterg, Soom 


Cast Aurora 


Price, $2.00 


providing for our children kindergartens and 
schools of all grades and kinds, when the 
forgotten child is remembered, and the '' lost 
waif” has been housed and redeemed, then 
shall we enter fully into our rightful heritage, 
and wealth and honor and power shall be ours 
beyond what we can now comprehend. 
—Doctor Philander P. Clayton. 
p 
Io strive, to seck, to find and not to yield. 


— Tennyson. 


ET us get rid of our false estimates, set up 
all the higher ideals—a quiet home ; culti- 
vate vines of our own planting; a few books 
full of the inspiration of a genius ; a few friends 
worthy of being loved and able to love us in 
turn ; a hundred innocent pleasures that bring 
no pain or remorse; a devotion to the right 
that will never swerve ; a simple religion empty 
of all bigotry, full of trust and hope and love ; 
and to such a philosophy this world will give 
up all the empty joy it has.—2David Swing. 
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Modeled-Leather Hand-Bags 


Every woman would like 
to own one of these bags. 
They are beautiful and 
serve many purposes. 


Price, $6.00 
Modeled in Lily-of-the-Valley 
Design. Size, 444 x 6 inches. 
Lined with moire silk. Has 
inside pocket and cardcase. 


Modeled in Empire Design. 
Leather-lined. Has inside 
pocket and coin-purse. 


HO are the men that make their mark ? 

Who are the men that succeed in accom- 
plishing what they undertake? Don't tell me 
that they are the men of genius or of surpass- 
ing ability. The fact is, they are usually men 
of average talents who use them faithfully 
and zealously. The wrecks of humanity include 
a large number of men and women of genius. 
They have lacked patience and zeal and con- 
secration. The best work in the world is not 
done by great geniuses. It is done by people 


who are inspired 
by high ideals, 
who consecrate 
their powers to 
that which is 


best, and who 
The coloring of these bags is 


an exquisite blending of soft believe so heart- 
greens and browns with gold. ilyinthecauseto 
They will harmonize with a which they con- 
suit of any color. 
secrate them- 
selves that they 


keep everlast- 
ingly at it and 
hit hard when 
they strike.— 
Rolfe Cobleigh. 


ce 

HE world 

has become 
one city sæ We 
begin to see that 
only a sopho- 
moric and stu- 
pendous conceit 
can justify the 
claims of any 


a ~ race of people to 

odeied in Buttonwood Design, 

Price, $15.00. Size, 84 x9 inches. be wholly supe- 
riorto anyother. 


No one race can 
be made perfect 
without the 
virtues of every 
other, or with- 
out the universal 
fellowship of all 
the children of 
men de ce 
Darkness will 
cover the earth, 
until we learn 
the lesson of uni- 
versal brother- 
hood. Away with national and racial prejudice ! 
By our practise and our testimony, let us 
stand fearlessly and lovingly for the unity of 
mankind.—Benjamin Fay Mills. 


The 


Roycrofters 
East Aurora 


N. Y. 


se 
EFORMERS may come and politicians 
may go, but every new significant fact, 
and every useful idea, lives on forever, a per- 
manent gift to the human race in its struggle 
toward the unknown goal, to which it is pro- 
ceeding.—Elmer Gates. 


We teach boys to work—The Interlaken School for Boys at Rolling Prairie, Indiana. 
Write for catalog. 
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HAVE no 
great fear of =~ 
death, except e ; D» 
the natural " 
dread of the 
physical pain 


which usually 

accompanies it. p 

I certainly wish, [NGERSOLL WATCHES 
have timed the lives of 


beyond any 
words I have 
power to utter, 
that I could 
have greater 
assurance that 
there will be a 
reuniting with 
those we love 
and those who 
have loved us 
in some future 
world ; but from 
my reading of 
the Scripture, 


thirty-five million Americans. 
lt is only by comparison that |. 
we realize how great that 
number is — thirty-five mil- 
lions means an Ingersoll for 
every third man, woman and 
child in the United States. 
The reason for these sales is 
VALUE—the greatest time-piece 
ever produced for so small a price. 
Note particularly the small thin 
model Ingersolls that combine 
beauty, small size and low price 
with the guaranteed accuracy and 
dependability of “The Watch 
that Made the Dollar Famous.” 
Eclipse, $1.50—A medium sized, thin 
model watch, just the right size for men 


and even admit- Junior, $2.00—A smaller, thinner 
ting that there e" (S model for boys or men 
is a hereafter, I = > 4 Midget, $2.00— A. small, thin model 


watch for women and girls. 


The Wrist Watch, $2.50 — A small, 
Ingersoll with a soft leather strap 


T 


can not find any 
satisfactory evi- 


dence towarrant PA ame around ie vt. Out 

. e way, yet ready for mstant 
such a belief se use. Wom by men and women 
Could I believe Ask for an Ingersoll and be sure the name is on the dial. 


that I could 
meet the loved 
ones] who have 
gone before, I 
do not know but 
that I should 
look forward 
with pleasure to 
the “passing 
across." se Not 
having this be- 
lief, I am quite content to stay where I am as 
long as I can; and finally, when old Charon 
appears to row me over the River Styx, I shall 
be ready to go.—Senator Shelby M. Cullom. 
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Se 
E are learning that industrial prosperity 
depends in the long run on a kind of 
efficiency that aggregations of capital, how- 
ever imposing, can not by themselves supply, 
and that in very many of the most desirable 
industries the secret of success is in the trained 
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Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro. 
99 Ashland Building, New York City 
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intelligence and disciplined taste of the man 
who does the work; that the development of 
these powers in the workmen of the future is 
an important branch of general education, 
and its active promotion and adequate support 
alegitimate public concern.—Leslie W. Miller. 
ce 
Only the ordinary man is put down and out 
by ordinary difficulties—the other kind sees 
in a profitable task only the chance to show 
what kind of stuff he is made of. —L. C. Ball. 
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ee ae he Gabe ome a Use these questions for topics of discussion at 


enlarge its mail-order department. | the meetings of your Junta 
He has had twelve years’ experience in advertising 
and merchandising, and knows everything that will From THE FRA Magazine for May, Nineteen Hundred 


not work. Fourteen 
All he asks is a chance to make good and produce 
results in his own way. He is worth a good fat salary 


and a commission on business produced. Where is the C. Country? 


. How does Michigan compare with other States in 
Address NOBLEMAN, Care of point of (a) land area? (b) population? (c) produc- 
$ tion of raw material, such as copper, iron and lumber? 
THE FRA Magazine, East Aurora, N.Y. . What is a Carnegie Medal? Under what conditions 
is it bestowed, and by whom? 
Who was Henry Clay? 
What great educational institution is in Ann Arbor? 
How many separate mining companies are there in 


LITTLE *ONE-DER" | SOT, imu ipe d 


FOR . Who is the present manager of this mine? 
YOUR PHONOGRAPH . Explain the connection of the famous Agassiz family 
, with mining properties in the Copper Country. 
Patent Ape Fot What is a share? Define par value, dividend. 
@Send for one of these sound . Define lode, crevass, skip, trammer, level, dry, over- 
reproducers and try it on old, hang, strata, outcrop. 


or even on cracked, records. . Explain the principle of crop rotation. 


Plays new or old records perfectly. i " ; 
Uses standard needle. Fits any What evidence at present exists of an earlier race of 


machine. Price $2.00. Money re- people, who once conducted crude mining operations 
funded if you are not satisfied. in the Copper Country ? 

Sole Maker . What is the Bertillon System? 
A. S. B. LITTLE Explain the phrase, “solidarity of the race." 


Nashville, Tenn. 


Give the causes, direct and indirect, of the strike in 
the Copper Region. 
What is (a) the Western Federation of Miners? 
(b) the Citizens Alliance? 
Who are the “ Reds ''? 
What does John Mitchell mean by saying that every 
strike is successful? 
RIVERSIDE Why is success in Business dependent on Systema- 
. tization ? 
Sanitary Clothes-Hamper . Define “ System " in its present accepted sense. 
The old-time wicker hamper is to a great degree done away. » Do you agree with Mr. Hubbard in his premise that 
It was unsighfly, unsanitary and a makeshift at best. It “ all pay is automatic "? Defend your position. 
should have gone into the rag-bag of time long ago. . Can advertising be called a Science? Why is it 
extremely probable that advertising will never be 
reduced to a science? 
Why is Science said to be “ prophetic "? 
Explain (a) the Law of Diminishing Returns ; (b) Law 
of Averages ; (c) Law of the Cosmic Urge ; (d) Gresh- 
am's Law of Finance; (e) Hubbard's Law of Edu- 
cation. 
Take any three of Bunting's Laws of Advertising, 
and argue for or against. 
Is this a man's world? How many States now provide 
for Woman Suffrage? Name them. 
Present briefly Doctor Rumely's thesis on '' Agri- 
cultural Education." 
Do you favor the I. W. W. Movement? 
What is the “ economic crisis " that confronts the 
nation at this time? 
Explain the theory or doctrine of “ Culture through 
work.” 
Who was Sir Francis Drake? 
How does the advance of vocational training in our 
schools and colleges herald the dawn of a better day ? 
NITbe "Riverside" is of the very esence of cleanliness a sensible symbol of . On what grounds is the Government taking action 
vensers undst the bouem enl Md dowd io tim; Binden pra ia ritar against the Southern Pacific and the Central Pacific 
Steel plates on the buttom corners, for protection. Stunty, compact, solid, strong, | Railroads? 


yet light withal, @The “ Riverside ™ is not on tale in stores. but we will supply 3 
Roycrofters direct, at wholesale pricer—$13.50 down. Covers aod wheel mouat- . Enumerate some recent developments resulting from 


yep eaten, Wig the Government's activity in attacking big business 


Standard Supply Company, "Mw Yon” interests. 


We hace the equipment, and we hace the teachers. The Interlaken School for Boys, 
at Ralling Prairie, Indiana. 
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Get the Personal Touch 


We are so confident of the lasting and efficient 
quality of the 1914 Mitchell that we are asking the public 
to take a ride in one before it makes up its mind to buy. 
In other words we are going to leave the matter entirely 
with you. We are going to make the car pres itself. What the car does 


under your own guidance, and not what we say, is going to be the 


determining factor. 


@An old darky in Virginia who used to sell apples 
from door to door used to sing ''Taste 'em, try 'em before you 
buy ’em,” and this practical theory is one that we are working under. 
Anything that costs as much as an automobile ought to be tried by 
the man who buys it before he lets go of a penny. We want Mitchell 
cars sold that way. It is a plan that absolutely does away with all 
element of risk. When you drive yourself, you /ze/ and you snow. 
There is no hearsay in it—no oily salesmanship—no rush advertising. 
@The personal touch of the Mitchell gives you the knowledge of 
power—the knowledge of its mechanism—the knowledge of how it performs for 
the novice—the knowledge of how it acts on all speeds and under all circum- 
stances and on all kinds of roads. Take this advertisement to your nearest dealer 
and show him this statement—''Any one of our dealers will be glad to lend you his demonstrator 


for a run about town," and tell him you want the provisions carried out. Try the car thoroughly, 
then look into minute details afterwards. And don't talk price or money until you have made the run. 


Here is the Equipment for all the Mitchell Models Which is Included in the List Prices: 
Electric Self.Starter and Generator—Electric Lights—Electric Hoi 
Rocsdienetet—Tengsvon Vener sent Top and Dust cores 
Carriers—Bair Bow Holders—License Plate Bracket—Pump, Jack and 


Racine, Wis, U.S.A. 


Eighty years of faithful service to the American public. 
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Health and Healing 


Gj LMOST every 

Ny | really good 

thing is vio- 

lently and vig- 

orously op- 
posed at its inception. 
@ Nineteen years ago, or 
about the time the first 
PHILISTINE was making 
its appearance, unhonored 
and unsung, people were 
talking about a new science 
of adjustment that had been 
discovered by a man out in 
Davenport, Iowa. The 
man’s name was Palmer, 
and he professed to 
get people well by adjusting 
the vertebre of the.spine. 


«| No one took him seri- 
ously. People laughed and 
said Palmer certainly was 


By Elbert Hubbard 


Dr. D. D. Palmer was the Dis- 
coverer of Chiropractic. Then came 
the second generation who developed 
the crude theory and method to a 
philosophy, science and art—B.J. 
Palmer, who is now at the head of 


license. Exit D. D. Palmer. 
Enter B. J. Palmer, only 
son of D. D., who developed 
the work from where his 
father left it, and is today 
the most skilful and success- 


| ful Chiropractorintheworld. 
1 @ We are surely, if slowly, 


coming to recognize the 
good there is in this new 
Science of Chiropractic. 

@ With Chiropractors the 
Backbone is the thing. 
Their ideas are based on 
sound commonsense, and 
havean origin reaching back 
to the time of Hippocrates, 
the great Greek physician, 
styled the '' Father of Med- 
icine. " 

@ Briefly, the Science of 


one, then straightway for- 
got both him and his dis- 


this school. 


covery. 
@ But Palmer possessed patience plus, 
and pretty soon he began to have 
patients. A Doctor must have both kinds 
if he is to make a go of it. 

@ The new system of drugless adjustment 
was called Chiropractic, because the 
art is wrought by hand. In derivation 
the word traces to the Greek, the recog- 
nized common storehouse of modern 
scientific terminology. 

@ Some marvelous work and works were 
reported from Davenport, and then, next 
thing we knew, Palmer was languishing in 
the lockup. And all because, forsooth, he 
could not produce the necessary medical 


Chiropractic is dedicated 

to the proposition that all 

disease is due to bone press- 
ing or impinging on nerve-fibers having 
exit from the spinal cord between these 
vertebra. The technical word for this con- 
dition of undue pressure is Subluxation. 
Right adjustment brings relief from pain. 
thanks to the potency of the Chiropractic 
“ thrust, ” scientifically administered. 
@ The demand for skilled Chiropractors 
seems to be increasing. The Palmer 
School of Chiropractic, with Doctor Pal- 
mer in actual supervision, is giving over 
five hundred earnest people efficient train- 
ing, this year, along thoroughly practical 
and commonsense lines. Drugsanddopebe- 
long to the past. We look to Chiropractic ! 


For catalog and terms write to: 


B. J. PALMER, D.C., Ph. C. 
THE PALMER SCHOOL OF CHIROPRACTIC 


“ Chiropractic Fountain-Head”’ 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 
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A New “Light Six” of Chalmers Quality—$1800 


In addition to the famous Master “Six” 


at $2175 we now 


offer you the Master “Light Six "—a new Chalmers model 


at $1800. 


Here is a 1915 car at 31809 with all the perat tha that 


M pue. enc iss EN 
ce or sar in the past 


lace in the "n priced 
flexibility, beau odes 
have lack 


: A low first cost, 


which makes it easy to buy; low operative cost, which 


makes it easy to keep. 


The Master “Light Six" is a full 
year ahead; in style, in mechanical 
design, in simplicity, in efficiency. 
That's why ousands who once 
thought a “Six” an extravagance 
are now ordering 1915 Master 
“ Light Sixes " faster than we can 
build them. 


A “Six” or Nothing 


This is the car for which thousands 
who would have a “Six” or noth- 
ing have waited. 
The 1915 Master “Light Six” offers 
forthe first time the full measure of 
6-cylinder silence, smoothness and 
flexibility at the price of any com- 

arable “ four." 

he Master “Light Six" at $1800 
makes it unnecessary now to pay a 
high price, or a high maintenance 
cost to get six-cylinder luxury. 
This 1915 Chalmers answers the 
last arguments of the four-cylinder 
builders—those of price and 
economy. 


A Lighter Master “‘ Six” 


What the Chalmers Master “Six " 
at $2175 is among high powered 


cars, the 1915 “Light Six” at 
$1800 is among cars of its class. It 
has the same Master Motor, though 
built on a lighter scale. It has small 
bore and long stroke to give it 
flexibility ; perfect balance to give 
it smoothness; right design to give 
it silence. 


Its Chalmers-Entz electric starter. 


makes the motor non-stallable. 
Tapered bonnet, oval fenders and 
streamline body rank it with the 
expensive foreign cars in looks. 

Its lighter weight means an added 
economy. Yet it is heavy enough to 
make it safe in any emergency; 
comfortable on any road. Don’t 
make the mistake of buying too 
light a car. The difference in gaso- 
line consumption between a medium 
weight car and a flimsy car won't 
amount to $25 in 10,000 miles, and 
825 won't buy many repairs for a car 
so light that it shakes to pieces in 
ordinary service. 

Like all Chalmers cars, the 1915 
* Light Six” is built to give satis- 
factory service through many 
seasons. 


Chalmers Motor Company. Detroit 
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A Car of Super-Value 


It is hard to believe that any car 
at $1800 could possess all the ad- 
vantages we claim for the Master 
“ Light Six.” Until you see it, you 
cannot realize its distinguished 
beauty; until you ride in it, you 
can know nothing of the extraor- 
dinary value it offers at the price. 


When we say the 1015 "Light Six" is a 
year ahead of others, we mean just what 
we say. In design, in luxury, in endurance, 
in good looks we believe this to be the most 
advanced "Six" on the market. It has today 
the features of construction und. equipment 
which most cars in the $2000 class will not 
have for another year. 

So we urge you to take the Chalmers Test 
Ride with our nearest dealer. Let the car 
itself prove its super-value. 


The Larger Master “Six” 


2 4 or 5 passenger type, $2175 
6 passenger Touriag Car, $2275 


For the man who wantsa larger 
and a higher powered car, there's 
our Master “Six,” the fastest sell- 
ing “Six” at its price in the country. 
This Master Car set a new standard among 
the larger “ Sixes" for silence, smoothness 
and flexibility; its modest price and low 
upkeep set a new mark for economy among 
cars of maximum luxury. 

Former owners of $4000 to $5000 cars 

fast finding out that in the Master" “Six” 
they secure the same six-cylinder value 
without the usual expense of a car of high 
power and large size. They say that a 
really better car no one can buy ; a costlier 
car no one really needs. 


Please send me literature on the 1915 
" Light Siz” and the larger Master “ Siz.” 


—— Teowe——_—_—_—__—_. 


Street — 


State — 
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Jumped Over 
His Head! 


JILL WARREN is the man who did it. To- 
W day he sits in a chair that means executive 
power and $10,000 a year. There are 
43,000 Will Warrens — men who jumped over the 
other fellows’ heads— men who used their spare 
time developing themselves — fitting themselves 
for the big jobs, the thick pay envelopes. So can 
you. The reason for their success is no secret. 
They all admit — 


Sheldon showed the Way! 


He will do the same for you. He will show you how to develop and classify 

your business knowledge—bow to convert it into bigger income. How to 

command the attention of the mm ] er up. You can inatet Sheldon's peu School 

Sheldon will show von oer you can oar productive powers of an ae are tu omelet 3 <j m 

Please send me free the Sheldon Book as I want to 


The Sheldon Book Free learn how to “ jump over the man abead." 


This useful book ives you tbe foundation principles of success-building throngh 
self. ws bow to measure your powers and ities—how 

transform ien ability into real dollars — how to master men and beige 
problems—how to future, your income, your happiness. Tbis book 
i$ absolutely free to jo you. v. Till out the coupon below. 


THE SHELDON SCHOOL 


418 Gunther Bldg. hicago, Illinois 


Craftsman Rag-Style 


oven at 
the Sign 
of the 

Dand-L oom 


NURSERY - . HAYSTACKS 


** Hit-or- Miss '' Grounds | h | i E Plain Color Grounds 
80'x 60" - 7 E | | |] 3 30" x 60" 

36"x 72" . . lu A A N | : 36" x72" - 

4x - i TENE IE N | 4x - 

exo - . : FEM | 9x9 - 

7'6* x 106” i DER LT N— 7'6"x10'6" 

9 x1? - j y Feu n s xi’ - 

12’ x15’ - , I | | H 12 x 15 - 


HOLLAND SCENE LIGHTHOUSE 
“ Hit-or-Miss " 
Ground 


@ For the Den, Library, Living-Room, Hall, Bedroom, or Nursery. These Rugs go perfectly with modern Furnishings—Craftsman and Mission, or 
the Colonial. @ They are woven-to-order either in "' Hit-or-Miss" Grounds, or in any color of plain ground—Blue, Green or Brown, etc.—you 
select. All wraps are White Cotton Yarn. @ The "Hit-or-Misa'" Grounds produce ye olde-time craftie style 0’ weave. The materials used—ell new 
Print Goods—are torn and sewed by hand by our weavers' wives with much care and cheerfulness in the Winter nights while by their firesides. 
€ The borders are all set by band and are quaint and charming. The green grass, the woods and hills, the blue sea, the brown fields, and the little 
red roofs of the cottages are worked out perfectly in their natural colorings. The rugs are seamless and reversible. @ The Windmill Border, while 
woven in natural colors, can also be supplied in Delft tones. @ You can select any border on either the 'Hit-or-Miss'' ground, or on any plain 
ground. @ These Rugs are sent anywhere in the U. S. or Canada prepaid upon receipt of price as listed. € We also weave "Hit-or-Miss'' ground 
rugs with simple bar borders which are quite inexpensive. Address Dept. A D., The Roycrofters, East Aurora, New York 
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Take a Trip this Summer to the 


| Great North Woods an 


P = ° 
‘wrt Beautiful Lake Coun 
M —3» " * «s 
E d of Wisconsin and Northern Michigan 
iTi : Wild Nature — innumerable lakes — the 
breath of the pine— the gamy bass— the 
vicious muskellunge — the agile trout and 
toothsome pike. They all call to you. 

Enjoy a holiday in the Great North Woods, where the air is 
keen and tingling with the scent of the pines and a thousand 
sparkling lakes, teeming with gamy fish — in the greatest lake 
and fishing region in the world — await you. 

Start with a good night's rest in a luxurious sleeper, with all the 
comforts of perfect service and equipment. 
Hundreds of famous fishing resorts including: 
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Rhinelander 
Rice Lake 


For full particulars regarding Summer train service and fares apply to 


Chicago and North Western Ry. Non! 


A. C. JOHNSON, Pass'r Traffic Manager C. A. CAIRNS, Gen’! Pass'r and Ticket Agent < 
Chicago, Ill. 
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W/ hat Sa Your ON'T send us any 
y E money—we can't 
. use it. BUT if you 
F multitudes of grateful students are an can spare 25c (stamps) send 
indication of “ Big Business," then The 'em along and get our 
Lamb School for Stammerers are for Big Busi- CATALOGUE containing 
ness, first, last and all the time. Their gradu- nothing that you can't buy 
ates are bigger, better, broader and brighter for with part of the profits of 
having faith in the claims of this man Lamb. your last potato crop. 
His big new catalog will enlighten you wonder- “Tis Greece, but living 

fully, and it's free. Send for your copy today. Greece no more" 
: 1 Howard has gone Byron 
1252 Franklin St., Pittsburgh, Pa. | sad Mathie Gk eatin tek 
classic land immortal in 
imperishable stone, and 
brought the art of Attica to 


LU TATEMENT OF THE OWNER- the shoresof the New World. 
=e Ae SHIP AND MANAGEMENT OF Don't tell, but you can get 
V | | this Greek Jar for less than 
I =~ JA Cb Fire Magazine | | the cost of a trip to EAST 
/ SS fp ——MÓÓM— | AURORA. Put vines in it 
Published dere as East Bee Meroe | and raat up your front 
Editor . . .. . . . . Elbert Hubbard | id 
Managing Editor |. . . . Elbert Hubbard || 
Business Manager . . . . Elbert Hubbard | ; Greek Pedestal 
Publisher . . The Roycrofters (Incorporated) || = Don't write, TELEGRAPH 
Owners Gta comoration, give names and nina pa Pi mock bulsets FRANCIS HOWARD, Ex 
Hubbafd, Eivert Hubbard If, Miriam Hubbard, and Alice Hobe 8 W. 28th St, NEW YORK CITY 
bard, of Kast Aurora, N. Y. Ht. 42 in. Wd. Top tI 1n. 
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The best possible place for your boy to spend the Summer Months—at the Interlaken 


ON MEDIUMS 


O, Terese, not a tirade 
on Spiritualism. I am 
not doing any knock- 


ing these days, except 
to tap gently on my cabeza 
when the ideas do not flow fast 
enough! I merely had in mind 
to pass out a few harmless 
remarks on the subject of maga- 
zines as media for the presenta- 
tion of publicity. 
We are agreed, I believe, that 
judicious advertising, far from 
being an economic waste, is an 
economic necessity, and should 
be indulged in by the proper 
parties, 
The only man who should not 
advertise is the man who has 
nothing to offer in way of 
commodity or service, and such 
a person is a dead one—whether 
he knows it or not. For him, 
Charon’s mud-scow is grating 
on the sands, and the boom of 
the surf can be heard just beyond 
the Hoffman House bar. 
But the best advertising copy 
ever fished out of the Cartersinx 
will fail of its mission if it is not 
put where the right people will 
see it—and read it, and then dig 
deep into their jeans for the 
mazuma. 
The man who has some goods 
to sell doesn’t holler down a 


well. When you want milk, 
don’t sit down in a pasture and 
wait for the brindled cow to back 
up. Mahomet discovered that 
the mountain would not come 
to him. So he swallowed his 
pride, and went to the mountain 
with his Message to Garcia. 
Mahomet never made a mouse- 
trap, but the folks who saw his 
ads in the Mecca Monitor made 
a beaten path to his door, and 
Mecca is become a place of pil- 
grimage, even to this day. 

To sell goods, you must go 
where there are people with 
money. Also, these people must 
be amenable to reason and 
evince a willingness to part with 
the piasters when plausibly and 
peaceably approached. For be it 
known that advertising, like 
golf, is largely a matter of 
“approach.” I refer you to 
Jondee and Bill Taffeta. 
Advertising media are of all 
sorts and sizes. Also, presum- 
ably, they are all good. How- 
ever, some are better than others. 
«| Now we are getting “warm,” 
as the children say. It is time 
we passed up the persiflage. 
We will hike out to the 
Farm, Terese, and have a look 
at the Jersey Reds, that is, if 
Barkis is swillin'. 


School for Boys. 
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4 Bobbys 20 
% First Long Pants 


If there is one time when a male man is supremely self-satished and complacent, it 
is when he crawls into his first pair of long pants and stalks proudly around, with 
just the suggestion of a smirk on his manly features. 


Oh, that is a time to rejoice and be glad. It They ’re an open sesame to a bigger and 
means more even than the first shave. That better sort of life, Long pants !—and they 
suit! Those cuffs on the trousers! No came from Montgomery Ward’s, in Chi- 
more knickerbockers! **But when I become a cago ! Moreover, Booth Tarkington tells _ 
man ! —” Note how he sticks out his chest me that when Penrod Schofield „goes A? 
and thrusts his hands in his pockets, the into long pants, he will order 'em// > * 
admired of all beholders, the observed of all direct from Montgomery Ward's. oe F 
observers, the cynosure of every eye. He feels He even showed me the page in, pu 
that to be a gent and wear long pants is the catalog. But don't take“ 

worth while. Long pants! There’s magic in my word for this—send for/ 


RN 


the words! You can conjure with 'em. a copy of Catalog No. 82, KA T 
Montgomery Ward & Co. p 

S st 
New York Chicago Kansas City Fort Worth Portland Fa pt A wf QU us SE sh 
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Balanced Ratioris and Why 


United States 


Government tells you 


Right at your elbow all the 
time — ready to solve these 
knotty problems that are al. 
ways comingup. That's what 
it means to have at hand the 


LL the books in the world may 
not be able to teach a man 
how to plow a straight furrow, 

but a feed formula from a Govern- 
ment Bulletin can make a difference 
of $2 a head in the profit on hogs. 
That’s how Ned Hicks worked it 
out. Ned had rather scoffed at 
"book farming." Fed his hogs on 
cornmeal and ear corm, like every- 
body else in the neighborhood. Cost 
him about six cents a pound to put 
on a hundred pounds during the 
fattening season. 


One day Ned read up on protein. 
And that year he fed his porkers 
cornmeal and ear corn PLUS blood- 
meal. It did n't cost him any more, 
because he cut down on the corn, 
and it resulted in a gain of 150 
pounds per porker, instead of 100 
pounds as formerly. When Ned 
finally figured it out, he found that 
he bad made a profit of $2.65 per pig 
with the new way of feeding, as 
against fifty to seventy centsa head 
profit in the old days. 

Nowadays Ned always reads up 
on such things as feeding or fertili- 
zing or seed selection. It pays. 


Farmer's Cyclopedia 


Abridged Agricultural Records 


ral Educa! 
AE io Run the fare Like a 
Business 
apt fer g Si 
Various C 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 


They Would Cost You $4,000 a Set 


Each year the Department of Agriculture spends 
millions of dollars in experimenting and collecting 
information. Valuable as it is, no human being 
could read it all. It would take 20,000 volumes— 
a whole house full of books to hold it all. And it 
would cost 84,000 to bind and put them into shape. 
At that it would be full of technical matter and 
things you wouldn't care about. 


The Department of Agriculture Helps 


A year or two ago a p of agricultural experts 
came to realize this situation and resolved to select 
the most authoritative and up-to-date matter on 
all topics of Mn and im nce to the tone 
and country dweller—and nothing - 
Department of Agriculture and the State E; 

ment Stations did all in their power to forwi e 
enterprise. All pahentaa were placed nt the 
disposal of the Editors. The result you have here. 


Each Minute You Spend With It Worth 
Money to YOU—7 Big Thick Volumes 
Each volume 6x9 inches and 1)4 inches thick. 
Bound in strong imported buckram with gold 
backs, title pages in 2 colors—more than 5000 
La ug o illustrations—photographs 

ms, line drawings, sketches, plans, 
3,000,000 words—a cross index so you 
can find what you want is s. "Brey word of the 
word worth money e word of the 
3,000,000 will come ba in bigger crops,— 
more 'money—and less work. 


With Country Life in America For One Year 


Asa monthly addition to The Farmer's Cyclopedia to keep you 
Informed right up to the minute on the latest knowledge about 
farming, a year's subscription to Country Life in America is 
Included in this offer, Country Life will contain each month 
articles on THE BIG BUSINESS OF FARMING—BETTER 
STOCK—POULTRY—A TRUESTORY OF A TRUE FARM 
BY A TRUE FAR MER-—Regulat price $4—a year's subscr|p- 
Won — included In this offer, 
Send the coupes n without money for the whole set on 
approval, a nd i s worth many times its low price 
to you pay for it in little monthly payments. 


GARDEN CITY 
NEW YORK 


Whole Set on Approval 


—Send the cou 
complete set— 
all 


Tt will bring you the 
e whole seven volumes— 
rges prepaid on approval, 


Look them 


Mail Coupon Without Money 


over at your leisure. If you don't find in them 
ideas for more money and less work, if you 
don't find you'll get. your investment back 
many times just from the ideas in its pages 
—send the books back af our expense. 
Otherwise send 82 a month for 11 months, 
But act quickly or you may have to wait 
me MI for your set. Send the coupon 
t 
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Doubleday, 4 
Garden City, Y 
Sent we, all changes ew, 


Newel Met Lighting-Fixtures For Your Home & 
The Roycrofters are prepared to 
furnish the right kind of lights for 


your home. Thelightsshown here 
are complete, ready to attach. 
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Center Light Lantern-Boucket 
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Price, $14.00 
Hand-wrought copper 
and mica frame 
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Price, $12.00 
Hand-wrought copper and glass 
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Price, $25.00 Price, $6.00 


Hand-wrought copper and mica frame Wrought-copper wall-plate 
Diameter of frame, 14 inches 
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PRINTING 


we principal busi- 

m mC say ness of The Roy- 
3Y crofters is Printing. 

| KV V TI Forjusttwenty years 
| vc APL “this has been our 
OM chief work. We have 

as E goad an equipment as any 
concern in the country for 


rinting, but we raise 

have printers in 

our T Shop who have taken prizes 
for scc pe effects in Phila- 
delphi ew ee York, London, 
Repay and Stockholm. We 


intelligent, healthy, happy and 
people. Every worker in 

this Shop has a Savings-Bank 
Account—and this can not be said 


other printing-shop in the 
Many of our people own 

their homes. s wes ore 
to print pamphlets, folders, books, 
memorials. if the class of work 
uires it, we use parchment, 
um, and papers made in man 
Holland, Japan and America. If 
the United States produced the 
best papers, we would buy all of 
our supplies here; but as many of 
the highest-grade papers are still 


have folks here who occasionally 
venture to dip the pen in ink and 
write things. If your manuscript 
needs revising, correcting or rear- 
ranging, we take care of all these 
details for you without extra 
charge. @ And, of course, if you 
want us to do the planning and 


—that is where we find our joy. 
We want to serve that exacting 
clientele which is hard to please— 
the people who prize and appre- 
ciate the best. @ May we serve 
you in this “Art Preservative”? 
«| Samples of our work gladly 
sent on request af Af af af af 


THE ROYCROFTERS 


PRINTERS TO HIS MAJESTY 


" EKE WOMAN WITHAL 


THE AMERICAN BUSINESS MAN Æ 


EAST AURORA, NEW YORK, U. S. A. 
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